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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


James  Rubsell  Lowell  was  bom  at  Elmwood,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachnsette,  Febmary  22, 1819.  On  his  father's  side  he  came  from  a 
succession  of  New  England  men  who  for  the  preyious  three  generations 
had  been  in  professional  life.  The  Lowells  traced  their  descent  from 
Percival  Lowell,  —  a  name  which  survives  in  the  family,  —  of  Bristol, 
England,  who  settled  in  Newbory,  Massachusetts,  in  1639.  Of  the 
Bev.  Charles  Lowell,  his  son  said,  in  a  letter  written  in  1844,  '^  He  is 
Doctor  Primrose  in  the  comparative  degree,  the  very  simplest  and 
charmingest  of  sexagenarians,  and  not  without  a  great  deal  of  the 
truest  magnanimity."  It  was  characteristic  of  Lowell  thus  to  go  to 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  for  a  portrait  of  his  father.  Dr.  Lowell 
lived  till  1861,  when  his  son  was  forty-two. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Spence  Lowell,  the  poet's  mother,  was  of  Scotch  origin, 
a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  She  is  described  as  having 
^'  a  great  memory,  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  language,  and  a  pas* 
Bionate  fondness  for  ancient  songs  and  ballads."  It  pleased  her  to 
fancy  herself  descended  from  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  famous  bal- 
lads. Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  at  any  rate  she  made  a  genuine  link  in  the 
Poetic  Succession.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  in  1837,  Lowell 
says :  ^'  I  am  engaged  in  several  poetical  effusions,  one  of  which  I  have 
dedicated  to  you,  who  have  always  been  the  patron  and  encourager  of 
my  youthful  muse."  The  Russell  In  his  name  seems  to  intimate  a  strain 
of  Jewish  ancestry  ;  at  any  rate  Lowell  took  pride  in  the  name  on  this 
account,  for  he  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  five,  two  daughters 
and  three  sons. 

His  acquaintance  with  books  and  his  schooling  began  early.  He 
learned  his  letters  at  a  dame  school.  Mr.  William  Wells,  an  English- 
man, opened  a  classical  school  in  one  of  the  spacious  Tory  Row  houses 
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near  Elmwood,  and,  bringing  with  him  English  public  school  thorongh* 
ness  and  severity,  gave  the  boy  a  drilling  in  Latin,  which  he  mast  have 
made  almost  a  native  speech  to  jadge  by  the  ease  with  which  he  han- 
dled it  afterward  in  mock  heroics.  Of  coarse  he  went  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  lived  at  his  father's  house,  more  than  a  mile  away  from  the 
college  yard  ;  but  this  could  have  been  no  great  privation  to  him,  for 
he  had  the  freedom  of  his  friends'  rooms,  and  he  loved  the  open  air. 
He  was  but  fifteen  years  old  when  he  entered  college  in  the  class  which 
graduated  in  1838.  He  was  a  reader,  as  so  many  of  his  fellows  were, 
and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  shortly  after  leaving  college  show  how 
intent  he  had  been  on  making  acquaintance  with  the  best  things  in 
literature.  He  began  also  to  scribble  verse,  and  he  wrote  both  poems 
and  essays  for  -college  magazines.  His  class  chose  him  their  poet  for 
Class  Day,  and  he  wrote  his  poem  ;  but  he  was  careless  about  conform- 
ing to  college  regulations  respecting  attendance  at  morning  prayers, 
and  for  this  was  suspended  from  college  the  last  term  of  his  last  year, 
and  not  allowed  to  come  back  to  read  his  poem. 

After  his  graduation  he  set  about  the  stady  of  law,  and  for  a  short 
time  even  was  a  clerk  in  a  counting-room ;  but  his  bent  was  strongly 
toward  literature.  There  was  at  that  time  no  magazine  of  command- 
ing importance  in  America,  and  young  men  were  given  to  starting  mag- 
azines with  enthusiasm  and  very  little  other  capital.  Such  a  one  was 
the  Boston  MUceUcuny^  launched  by  Nathan  Hale,  Lowell's  coUege 
friend,  and  for  this  Lowell  wrote  gayly.  It  lived  a  year,  and  shortly 
after,  in  1843,  Lowell  himself,  with  Robert  Carter,  essayed  The  Pio* 
neer.  It  lived  just  three  months ;  but  in  that  time  printed  contribu* 
tions  by  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Story,  Poe,  and  Dr.  Parsons,  — 
a  group  which  it  would  be  hard  to  match  in  any  of  the  little  magazines 
that  hop  across  the  world's  path  to-day.  Lowell  had  already  collected, 
in  1841,  the  poems  which  he  had  written  and  sometimes  contributed 
to  periodicals  into  a  volume  entitled  A  Yearns  Life  ;  but  he  retained 
very  little  of  the  contents  in  later  editions  of  his  poems.  The  book 
has  a  special  interest,  however,  from  its  d^cation  in  veiled  phrase  to 
Maria  White.  He  became  engaged  to  this  lady  in  the  fall  of  1840, 
and  the  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  profoundly  affected  by  her 
influence.  Herself  a  poet  of  delicate  power,  she  brought  into  his  life 
an  intelligent  sympathy  with  his  work ;  it  was,  however,  her  strong 
moral  enthusiasm,  her  lofty  conception  of  purity  and  justice,  which 
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kindled  his  spirit  and  gave  force  and  direction  to  a  character  which  was 
ready  to  respond,  and  yet  might  otherwise  have  delayed  active  expres* 
sion.  They  were  not  married  nntil  1844  ;  hut  they  were  not  far  apart 
in  their  homes,  and  daring  these  years  Lowell  was  making  those  early 
rentares  in  literature,  and  first  raids  npon  political  and  moral  evil^ 
which  foretold  the  direction  of  his  later  work,  and  gave  some  hint  of 
its  abundance. 

About  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  published  two  books  which,  by 
their  character,  show  pretty  well  the  divided  interest  of  his  life.  His 
bent  from  the  beginning  was  more  decidedly  literary  than  that  of  any 
contemporary  American  poet.  That  is  to  say,  the  history  and  art  of 
literature  divided  his  interest  with  the  production  of  literature,  and  he 
carried  the  unusual  gift  of  a  rare  critical  power,  joined  to  hearty 
spontaneous  creation.  It  may  indeed  be  guessed  that  the  keenness  of 
judgment  and  incisiveness  of  wit  which  characterize  his  examination 
of  literature  sometimes  interfered  with  his  poetic  power,  and  made 
him  liable  to  question  his  art  when  he  would  rather  have  expressed  it 
unchecked.  One  of  the  two  books  was  a  volume  of  poems  ;  the  other 
was  a  prose  work,  ConverscOions  on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets.  He  did 
not  keep  this  book  alive ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  marking  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  young  scholar  treading  a  way  then  almost  wholly  neglected  in 
America,  and  intimating  a  line  of  thought  and  study  in  which  he  after- 
ward made  most  noteworthy  venture.  Another  series  of  poems  fol- 
lowed in  1848,  and  in  the  same  year  The  Visum  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  reaction  from  the  marked  sentiment  of  his  poetry 
that  he  issued  now  a  jeu  d'esprity  A  Fable  for  Critics,  in  which  he 
hit  off,  with  a  rough  and  ready  wit,  the  characteristics  of  the  writers 
of  the  day,  not  forgetting  himself. 

The  portrait  of  himself,  thus  drawn,  is  but  half  serious,  and  it  touches 
bot  a  single  feature  ;  others  can  say  better  that  Lowell's  ardent  nature 
showed  itself  in  the  series  of  satirical  poems  which  made  him  famous, 
The  BigUnv  Papers,  written  in  a  spirit  of  indignation  and  fine  scorn, 
when  Ijie  Mexican  War  was  causing  many  Americans  to  blush  with 
shame  at  the  use  of  the  country  by  a  class  for  its  own  ignoble  ends. 
Lowell  and  his  wife,  who  brought  a  fervid  anti-slavery  temper  as  part 
of  her  marriage  portion,  were  both  contributors  to  the  Liberty  Bell ; 
and  LoweU  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard, 
and  was,  indeed,  for  a  while  a  corresponding  editor.     In  June,  1846, 
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there  appeared  one  daj  in  the  Boston  Courier  a  letter  from  Mr. 
£zekiel  Biglow  of  Jaalam  to  the  editor,  Hon.  Joseph  T.  Bockingham, 
inclosing  a  poem  of  his  son,  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow.  It  was  no  new  thing 
to  seek  to  arrest  the  public  attention  with  the  yemacolar  applied  to 
pablic  affairs.  Major  Jack  Downing  and  Sam  Slick  had  been  notable 
examples,  and  they  had  many  imitators ;  but  the  reader  who  laughed 
over  the  racy  narrative  of  the  unlettered  Ezekiel,  and  then  took  up 
Hosea's  poem  and  caught  the  gust  of  Yankee  wrath  and  humor  blown 
fresh  in  his  face,  knew  that  he  was  in  at  the  appearance  of  something 
new  in  .^erican  literature.  The  force  which  Lowell  displayed  in 
these  satires  made  his  book  at  once  a  powerful  ally  of  an  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  which  heretofore  had  been  ridiculed. 

A  year  in  Europe,  1851-52,  with  his  wife,  whose  health  was  then 
precarious,  stimulated  his  scholarly  interests,  and  gave  substance  to 
his  study  of  Dante  and  Italian  literature.  In  October,  1853,  his  wife 
died ;  she  had  borne  him  three  children :  the  first-bom,  Blanche,  died 
in  infancy ;  the  second,  Walter,  also  died  young ;  the  third,  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Burnett,  survived  her  parents.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  successor 
to  Longfellow  as  Smith  Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  and  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  Harvard 
College.  He  spent  two  years  in  Europe  in  further  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  in  1857  was  again  established  in  Cambridge 
and  installed  in  his  academic  chair.  He  married,  also,  at  this  time 
Miss  Frances  Dunlap,  of  Portland,  Maine. 

Lowell  was  now  in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  As  a  scholar,  in  his  pro- 
fessional work,  he  had  acquired  a  versatile  knowledge  of  the  Romance 
languages,  and  was  an  adept  in  old  French  and  Provencal  poetry ;  he 
had  given  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  English  poetry  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  which  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
community,  and  his  work  on  the  series  of  British  Poets  in  connection 
with  Professor  Child,  especially  his  biographical  sketch  of  Keats,  had 
been  recognized  as  of  a  high  order.  In  poetry  he  had  published  the  vol- 
umes already  mentioned.  In  general  literature  he  had  printed  ij^  mag- 
azines the  papers  which  he  afterward  collected  into  his  volume,  JFVre- 
side  Travels.  Not  long  after  he  entered  on  his  college  duties.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  was  started,  and  the  editorship  given  to  him.  He 
held  the  office  for  a  year  or  two  only ;  but  he  continued  to  write  for 
the  magaadne,  and  in  1862  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Charles  Eliot 
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Norton  in  the  condaet  of  The  North  American  Review^  and  continaed 
in  this  charge  for  ten  years.  Mnch  of  his  proee  was  contributed 
to  this  periodical.  Any  one  reading  the  titles  of  the  papers  which 
comprise  the  Tolnmes  of  his  proee  writings  will  readily  see  how  mach 
literature,  and  especially  poetic  literature,  occupied  his  attention. 
Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Lessing,  Bousseau,  Dante,  Spenser,  Words- 
worth, Milton,  Keats,  Carlyle,  Perciyal,  Thoreau,  Swinburne,  Chau- 
cer, Emerson,  Pope,  Gray,  —  these  are  the  principal  subjects  of  his 
prose,  and  the  range  of  topics  indicates  the  catholicity  of  his  taste. 

In  these  papers,  when  studying  poetry,  he  was  very  alive  to  the  per- 
jonality  of  the  poets,  and  it  was  the  strong  interest  in  humanity 
which  led  Lowell,  when  he  was  most  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  liter- 
ature, to  apply  himself  also  to  history  and  politics.  Several  of  his 
essays  bear  witness  to  this,  such  as  Witeherafiy  New  England  Two 
Centuries  Agoj  A  Oreat  Public  CharOfCter  (Josiah  Quincy),  Abraham 
Lineolny  and  his  great  Folitieal  Essays,  But  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  writings  of  this  order  was  the  second  series  of  The  Biglow 
JPaperSy  published  during  the  war  for  the  Union.  In  these,  with  the 
wit  and  fun  of  the  earlier  series,  there  was  mingled  a  deeper  strain 
of  feeling  and  a  larger  tone  of  patriotism.  The  limitations  of  his  style 
in  these  satires  forbade  the  fullest  expression  of  his  thought  and  emo- 
tion ;  but  afterward  in  a  succession  of  poems,  occasioned  by  the  honors 
paid  to  student  soldiers  in  Cambridge,  the  death  of  Agassiz,  and  the 
celebration  of  national  anniversaries  during  the  years  1875  and  1876, 
be  sang  in  loftier,  more  ardent  strains.  The  most  famous  of  these 
foems  was  his  noble  Commemoration  Ode. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  period,  when  he  had  done  incalculable  ser- 
vice to  the  republic,  that  Lowell  was  called  on  to  represent  the  coun- 
try, first  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  sent  in  1877,  and  then  in  London, 
to  which  he  was  transferred  in  1880.  Eight  years  were  thus  spent 
by  him  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  country.  He  had  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  Spanish  language  aud  literature  when  he  went  to  Spain  ; 
bat  he  at  once  took  pains  to  make  his  knowledge  fuller  and  his  accent 
more  perfect,  so  that  he  could  have  intimate  relations  with  the  best 
Spanish  men  of  the  time.  In  England  he  was  at  once  a  most  welcome 
guest,  and  was  in  great  demand  as  a  public  speaker.  No  one  can  read 
his  dispatches  from  Madrid  and  London  without  being  struck  by  his 
«agaci^,  his  readiness  in  emergencies,  his  interest  in  and  quick  percep- 
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tion  of  the  political  sitaatioii  in  the  conntry  where  he  was  resident,  and 
his  unerring  knowledge  as  a  man  of  the  world.  Above  all,  he  was 
through  and  through  an  American,  true  to  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie American  institutions.  His  address  on  Demoeracyf  which  he 
delivered  in  England,  is  one  of  the  great  statements  of  human  liberty. 
A  few  years  later,  after  his  return  to  America,  he  gave  another  address 
to  his  own  countrymen  on  The  PUice  of  the  Independent  in  FolUics, 
It  was  a  noble  defense  of  his  own  position,  not  without  a  trace  of  dis- 
couragement at  the  apparently  sluggish  movement  in  American  self- 
government  of  recent  years,  but  with  that  faith  in  the  substance  of  hb 
countrymen  which  gave  him  the  right  to  use  words  of  honest  warning. 
The  public  life  of  Mr.  Lowell  made  him  more  of  a  figure  before  the 
world.  He  received  honors  from  societies  and  universities ;  he  was 
decorated  by  the  highest  honors  which  Harvard  could  pay  officiaUy ; 
and  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  and  Bo- 
logna, gave  him  gowns.  He  established  warm  personal  relations  with 
Englishmen,  and,  after  his  release  from  public  office,  he  made  several 
visits  to  Elngland.  There,  too,  was  buried  his  wife,  who  died  in  1885. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  in  his  own  country,  though  touched  with 
domestic  loneliness  and  diminished  by  growing  physical  infirmities  that 
predicted  his  death,  were  rich  also  with  the  continued  expression  of  his 
large  personality.  He  delivered  the  public  address  in  commemoration 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Harvard  University  ;  he 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Old  English  Dramatists  before  the 
Lowell  Institute ;  he  collected  a  volume  of  his  poems  ;  he  wrote  and 
spoke  on  public  affairs ;  and,  the  year  before  his  death,  revised,  re- 
arranged, and  carefully  edited  a  definitive  series  of  his  writings  in  ten 
volumes.  He  died  at  Elmwood,  August  12,  1891.  Since  his  death 
three  small  volumes  have  been  added  to  his  collected  writings,  and 
Mr.  Norton  has  publiriied  Letters  of  James  Buseell  LoweUy  in  two 
volumes. 
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EARLIER   POEMS. 


THBBVODIA. 

Gora,goDe  from  us!  and  shaUwe  see 
Those  inbyl-leaTee  of  dettin j, 
Those  calm  ejes,  Deyermore  ? 
Those  deep,  dark  ejee  so  warm  and 

bright, 
Wheiem  the  fortones  of  the  man 
Laj  slumbering  in  prophetic  light. 
In  characters  a  child  mieht  scan  f 
80  bright,  and  gone  forth  ntterlj  t 
O  stem  word — Nevermore  I 

■ 

The  stars  of  those  two  gentle  eyes 
WUl  shine  no  more  on  earth ;  ^ 
Qnenched  are  the  hopes  that  Md*  their 

Wrth, 
Ab  we  watched  them  slowly  rise^  * 
Stars  of  a  mother's  late ;' 
And  she  wonld  read  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
Pondering^  as  she  sate,  '      *-  * 
Orer  their  dear  astrology,  ^  '" 
Which  she  had  conned  and  oomidd  before, 
Deeming  she  needs  most  read  bright 
What  was  writ  so  passing  bright.  • 

And  yet,  alas  I  she  knew  not-¥^y, 
Her  voice  wonld  fiilter  in  its  scmg. 
And  tears  wonld  slide  from  ont  her  eye, 
Silent,  as  they  were  doing  wrong. 

0  stem  word — Nevermore  1 

The  tongne  that  scarce  had  learned  to 
claim 
An  entrance  to  a  mother^s  heart 
By  that  dear  talisman,  a  mothei's  name^ 
Sleeps  all  forgetAil  of  its  art  t 

1  loved  to  see  the  infant  sonl 
(How  mighty  in  the  weakness 
Of  its  tmtntored  meekness  t) 
Peep  timidly  from  ont  its  nest. 
His  lips,  the  while. 
Fluttering  with  half-fledged  words. 
Or  hnshing  to  a  smile 

That  more  than  words  expressed^ 


When  his  glad  mother  on  him  stole 
And  snatched  him  to  her  breast  1 
O,  thonghts  were  brooding  in  those  eyei^ 
That  wonld  have  soared  like  strong- 
winged  birds 
Far,  far  into  the  skies, 
Gladding  the  earth  with  song, 
And  gushing  harmonies, 
Had  he  but  tarried  with  ns  long  I 

O  stem  word  —  Nevermore! 
J  J   • 

How  peacefully  they  rest, 
Cro6sfoi(^  tt&iK 
^pon  his  I'cttle  JiiTes^t, 
Those  srnali,  wtoDSb  hrjids  that  ne'er  were 

still  b^fofe,  •  * 
But  ever  sported^With  his  mother's  hair. 
Or  the  plam  cross  that  ofi  her  breast  she 

wore  I 
Her  heart  no  more  will  beat 
To  feel  the  touch  qf^tteit  soft  palm. 
That  ever  seemed  f  new  surprise 
Sending  glad  thotlgKta  up  to  her  eyes 
To  bless  nira  with  iheir  holy  calm,  — 
Sweet  though  is  i  ^hey  made  her  eyes  as 
"  •    »  sweat.*'-    *  » 
How  quiet  itihe'ithd  hands 
That  wove  those  pleasant  bands  ! 
But  that  they  do  not  rise  and  sink 
W ith  his  calm  breathing,  I  should  think 
That  he  were  dropped  tuJeepb 
Alas  f  too  deep,  too  deep 
Is  this  his  slumber ! 
Time  scarce  can  number 
The  years  ere  he  shall  wake  again. 
0,  may  we  see  his  eyelids  open  then  I 
O  stem  word  —  Nevermore  1 


As  the  airy  gossamers, 
Floating  in  the  sunlight  clear, 
Where'er  it  toncheth  clingeth  tightly, 
Round  glossy  leaf  or  stump  unsightly. 
So  ftom  his  spirit  wandered  out 
Tendrils  sprsading  all  about^ 


SABLtEB  POEMS. 


KnittiDg  all  things  to  its  thnU 
With  a  perfect  love  of  all : 
O  stem  word  —  Nevermore  1 

He  did  but  float  a  little  way 
Adown  the  stream  of  time, 
With  dreamy  eyes  watching  the  ripples 

Or  hearkening  their  fairy  chime ; 

His  slender  sail 

Ne'er  felt  the  gale ; 

He  did  but  float  a  little  way. 

And,  putting  to  the  shore 

While  yet 't  was  early  day, 

Went  cahnly  on  his  way/ 

To  dwell  with  us  no  more  1 

No  jarring  did  he  feel. 

No  grating  on  his  shallop^s  keel ; 

A  smp  of  sQver  sand 

Mingled  the  waters  with  the  land 

Where  he  was  seen  no  more  : 

O  stem  word — Nevermore ! 

Full  short  his  journey  was ;  i^  dust. 
Of  earth  unto  his  sandals  clavei; 
The  weary  weight  that  did  juen  must,    • 
He  bore  not  to  the  fiiv«.'. 
He  seemed  a  chemn  -who^  h^d  lost  his 

way  -  w/r-/     " 

And  wandered  hither, 'ja  his  stay 
With  us  was  sl^ort,  and  H  was  most  meet 
That  he  should  be  no  delver  in  earth's 

clod. 
Nor  need  to  paasei^d  cleanse  his  feet 
To  stand  before  his  .Qid^: 
O  blest  word — £v<97anor9 1 


THE  SIR]E(K]^  ^ 

The  sea  is  lonely,  the  sea  is  dfeaiy. 
The  sea  is  restless  and  uneasy ;  / 
Thou  seekest  quiet,  thou  art  weary; 
Wandering  thou   knowest  not  whith- 
er;— 
Our  little  isle  is  green  and  breezy, 
Come  and  rest  thee  1  O  come  hither, 
Come  to  this  peaceful  home  of  ours, 

Where  evermore 
The  low  west-wind  creeps  panting  up 

the  shore 
To  be  at  rest  among  the  flowers  ; 
Full  of  rest,  the  green  moss  lifts, 

As  the  dar>  waves  of  the  sea 
Draw  in  and  out  of  rocky  rifts. 

Calling  solemnly  ta  thee 
With  voices  deep  and  hoUoWi  — 


*<To  the  shore 
Follow!  0,  follow! 
To  be  at  rest  forevermore  f 
Forevermore  ! " 

Look  how  the  gray  old  Ocean 
From  the  depth  of  his  heart  njoioei^ 
Heaving  witn  a  gentle  motion. 
When  he  hears  our  restful  voices ; 
List  how  he  sings  in  an  undertone, 
Chiming  with  our  melody ; 
And  all  sweet  sounds  of  earth  and  air 
Melt  into  one  low  voice  alone. 
That  murmurs  over  the  weary  sea, 
And  seems  to  sing  from  everywhere,  — - 
*'  Here  mayst  thou  harbor  peacefully. 
Here  mayst  thou  rest  from  the  aching 
oar; 
Turn  thy  curved  prow  ashore. 
And  in  our  green  isle  rest  forevermore  I 

Forevemiore  ! " 
And  Echo  half  wakes  in  the  wooded  hill. 
And,  to  her  heart  so  calm  and  deep, 
Murmurs  over  in  her  sleep, 
Doubtfully  pausing  and  murmuring  stiU, 
"Evermore!^' 
>    Thus,  on  Life's  weary  sea, 
.    Heareth  the  marinere 
•  -  .  Voines  sweet,  from  far  and  neu^ 
Ever  singing  low  and  clear. 
Ever  dinging  longingly. 

Is  it  not  better  here  to  be. 
Than  to  be  toiling  late  and  soon  f 
In  the  dieery  night  to  see 
Nothing  but  the  blood-red  mo(»i 
Go  np  8^4  down  into  the  sea ; 
Oi,  iu  the  loneliness  of  day. 

To  see  the  still  seals  only 
Solemnly  lift  their  faces  gray, 
^  ^akinff  it  yet  more  lonely  f 
lb  it  not  better  than  to  hear 
Only  the  sliding  of  the  wave 
Beneath  the  pl^k,  and  feel  so  near 
A  cold  and  lonely  grave, 
A  restless  grave,  where  thou  shalt  lie 
Even  in  death  unquietly  ? 
Look  down  beneath  thy  wave-worn  bark. 

Lean  over  the  side  and  see 
The  leaden  eye  of  the  sidelong  shark 
Upturned  patiently. 

Ever  waiting  there  for  thee : 
Look  down  and  see  those  shapeless  foma^ 

Which  ever  keep  their  dreamless  ^eef 

Far  down  within  the  gloomy  deep^ 
And  only  stir  themselves  in  storms, 
Bising  like  islaiida  from  beneath. 


ibxn£ 


And  mortmg  thioixgh  the  tngry  tpray. 

As  the  frail  vessel  perisheth 

In  the  whirls  of  their  unwieldy  play ; 

Look  down  !     Look  down  ! 
Upon  the  seaweed,  slimy  and  dark. 
That  waves  its  arms  so  lank  and  brown, 

Beckoninf^  for  thee ! 
Look  down  beneath  thy  wave-worn  bark 
Into  the  cold  depth  of  the  sea  I 
Look  down  !    Look  down  1 
Thus,  on  Life's  lonely  sea, 
Heareth  the  marinere 
Voices  sad,  from  for  and  near, 
Ever  singing  fall  of  fear, 
Ever  singing  drearfnlly. 

Here  all  is  pleasant  as  a  dream  ; 

The  wind  scarce  shaketh  down  the  dew, 

The  green  grass  fioweth  like  a  stream 

Into  the  ocean's  blue  ; 

Listen  I  O,  listen  1 

Here  is  a  gush  of  many  streams, 

A  song  of  many  birds. 
And  every  wish  and  longing  seems 
Lolled  to  a  numbered  flow  of  words,  — 

Listen  1  0,  listen  I 
Here  ever  hum  the  golden  bees 
Underneath  full-blossomed  trees. 
At  once  with  glowing  fruit  and  flowers 

crowned ;  — 
8o  smooth  the  sand,  the  yellow  sand, 
That  thy  keel  will  not  grate  as  it  touches 

the  land ; 
All  around  with  a  slumberous  sound. 
The  singing  waves  slide  up  the  strand. 
And  there,  where  the  smooth,  wet  peb- 
bles be, 
The  waters  ^igle  longingly, 
As  if  they  fain  would  seek  the  shore, 
To' be  at  rest  from  the  ceaseless  roar, 
To  be  at  rest  forevermore,  — 
Forevermore. 
Thus,  on  Life's  gloomy  sea, 
Heareth  the  marmere 
Voices  sweet,  from  far  and  near. 
Ever  singing  in  his  ear, 
''Here  is  rest  and  peace  for  thee  1 " 


HXR8  is  a  spirit  deep,  and  ciystal-clear ; 
Gslmly  beneath  her  earnest  face  it  lies. 
Free  without  boldness,  meek  without  a 

fear. 
Quicker  to  look  than  speak  its,  sympa- 
thies; 


Far  down  into  her  large  and  patient  eyei 
I  gaze,  deep-drinking  of  the  mflnite, 
As,  in  the  mid-watch  of  a  clear,  still  nighty 
I  look  into  the  fiEtthomless  blue  skies. 

So  circled  lives  she  with  Love's  holy 

light. 
That  from  the  shade  of  self  she  walketh 

free; 
The  garden  of  her  soul  stOl  keepeth  she 
An  Eden  where  the  snake  did  never  enter } 
She  hath  a  natural,  wise  sincerity, 
A  simple  truthfulness,  and  these  luive  lent 

her 
A  dignity  as  moveless  as  the  centre  ; 
So  tnat  no  influence  of  our  earth  can  stir 
Her  steadfast  courage,  nor  can  take  away 
The  holy  peaceftdness,  which  night  and 

day. 
Unto  her  queenly  soul  doth  minister. 

Most  gentle  is  she  ;  her  lar;^  charity 
(An  all  unwitting,  childlike  gift  in  her) 
Not  freer  is  to  give  than  meek  to  bear ; 
And,  though  herself  not  unacquaint  with 

care. 
Hath  in  her  heart  wide  room  for  all  that 

be,  — 
Her  heart  that  hath  no  secrets  of  its  own. 
But  open  is  as  eglantine  full  blown. 
Cloudless  forever  is  her  brow  serene. 
Speaking  calm  hope  and  trust  within  her, 

whence 
Welleth  a  noiseless  spring  of  patience. 
That  keepeth  all  her  hfe  so  fresh,  so  green 
And  full  of  holiness,  that  every  look. 
The  greatness  of  her  woman's  soul  reveal- 
ing, 
Unto  me  bringeth  blessing,  and  a  feeling 
As  when  I  read  in  God's  own  holy  book. 

A  graciousness  in  giving  that  doth  make 
The  small'st  gift  greatest,  and  a  sense 

roost  meek 
Of  worthiness,  that  doth  not  fear  to  take 
From  others,  but  which  always  fears  to 

speak 
Its  thanks  in  utterance,  for  the  giver's 

sake ;  — 
The  deep  religion  of  a  thankful  heart, 
Which  rests  instinctively  in  Heaven's 

clear  law 
With  a  full  peac,  that  never  can  depart 
From  its  own  steadfastness ; — a  holy  awe 
For  holy  things,  —  not  those  which  men 

call  holy. 
Bat  such  as  are  revealed  to  the  eyes 
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Of  a  trae  woman*!  soul  bent  down  and 

lowly 
Before  the  face  of  daily  mysteries  ;  — 
A  love  that  blossoms  soon,  h*''t  ripens 

slowly 
To  the  full  ^Idenness  of  fruitful  prime. 
Enduring  with  a  firmness  that  denes 
All  shallow  tricks  of  circumstance  and 

time, 
By  a  sure  insight  knowing  where  to  cling, 
And  where  it  clingeth  never  withering ; — 
These  are  Irene's  dowry,  which  no  ute 
Can  shake  from  their  serene,  deep-builded 

state. 

« 

In-seeing  sympathy  is  hers,  which  chas- 
teneth 

No  less  than  loveth,  scorning  to  be  bound 

VTith  fear  of  blame,  and  yet  which  erer 
hasteneth 

To  pour  the  balm  of  kind  looks  on  the 
wound, 

If  they  be  wounds  which  such  sweet  teach- 
ing makes, 

Giving  itself  a  pang  for  others*  sakes ; 

Ko  want  of  £uth,  that  chills  with  side- 
long eye, 

Hath  she  ;  no  jealousy,  no  Levite  pride 

That  passeth  by  upon  the  other  side  ; 

For  in  her  soul  there  never  dwelt  a  lie. 

Right  from  the  hand  of  God  her  spirit 
came 

Unstained,  and  she  hath  ne*er  foi^tten 
whence 

It  came,  nor  wandered  far  from  thence, 

But  laboreth  to  keep  her  still  the  same, 

Near  to  her  place  of  birth,  that  she  may 
not 

Soil  her  white  raiment  with  an  earthly 
spot 

Yet  sets  she  not  her  soul  so  steadily 
Above,  that  she  foists  her  ties  to  earth, 
But  her  whole  thought  would  almost  seem 

to  be 
How  to  make  glad  one  lowly  human 

hearth ; 
For  with  a  gentle  courage  she  doth  strive 
In  thought  and  word  and  feeling  so  to 

live 
As  to  make  earth  next  heaven  ;  and  her 

heart 
Herein  doth  show  its  most  exceeding 

worth, 
That,  bearing  in  our  frailty  her  lust  part, 
She  hath  not  shrunk  from  evils  of  this 

Ufe, 


But  hath  gone  calmly  forth  into  th« 
strife, 

And  all  its  sins  and  sorrows  hath  with- 
stood 

With  lofty  strength  of  patient  woman- 
hood: 

For  this  I  love  her  great  soul  more  than 
all. 

That,  being  bound,  like  ns,  with  earthly 
thrall, 

She  walks  so  bright  and  heaven-like 
therein,  — 

Too  wise,  too  meek,  too  womanly,  to  sin. 

like  a  lone  star  through  riven  storm- 
clouds  seen 
By  sailors,  tempest-tost  upon  the  sei^ 
Telling  of  rest  and  peaceful  heavens  nigh. 
Unto  my  soul  her  star-like  soul  hath 

been. 
Her  sight  as  full  of  hope  and  calm  to 

me ;  — 
For  she  unto  herself  hath  builded  high 
A  home  serene,  wherein  to  lay  her  head. 
Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  Woman  per 
fected. 

SERENADE. 

Fbom  the  close-shut  windows  gleams  na 

sparic, 
The  night  is  chilly,  the  night  is  dark. 
The  poplars  shiver,  the  pine-trees  moftd* 
My  hair  by  the  autumn  oreeze  is  blowik^ 
Under  thy  window  1  sins  alone^ 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe  !  slone! 

The  darkness  is  pressing  coldly  around. 
The  windows  shake  with  a  lonely  sound. 
The  stars  are  hid  and  the  night  is  drear. 
The  heart  of  ulence  throbs  in  thine  ear. 
In  thy  chamber  thou  sittest  alone, 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe  1  alone  ! 

The  world  is  happy,  the  world  is  wide. 
Kind  hearts  are  baiting  on  every  side  ; 
Ah,  why  should  we  lie  so  coldly  curled 
Alone  in  the  shell  of  this  neat  world  f 
Why  should  we  any  more  be  alone  I 
Alone,  elone,  ah  woe  !  alone  1 

0,  *t  is  a  bitter  and  dreary  word. 
The  saddest  by  man's  ear  ever  heard  I 
We  each  are  young,  we  each  have  a  heait 
Why  stand  we  ever  coldly  apart  '4 
Must  we  forever,  then,  be  alone  J 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe  1  alona  I 


WITH  A  PRESSED  FLOWEB.  —  MY  LOVE. 


WITH  A  PBSSSKD  FLOWER. 

This  little  blossom  from  afar 
Math  come  from  other  lands  to  thlDe  ; 
For,  once,  its  white  and  drooping  star 
Conld  see  its  shadow  in  the  Rhine. 

Perchance  some  iair-haiied  German  maid 
Hath  plucked  one  from   the  selfsame 

stalk. 
And  numbered  over,  half  afraid, 
Ite  petals  in  ner  evening  walk. 

**  He  loves  me,  loves  me  not,"  she  cries ; 
''He   loves  me    more    than   earth   or 

heaven ! " 
And  then  glad  tears  have  filled  her  eyes 
To  find  the  number  was  uneven. 

And  thon  must  count  its  petals  well, 
Bec&uae  it  is  a  gift  from  me  ; 
And  the  last  one  of  all  shall  tell 
Something  I  've  often  told  to  thee. 

But  here  at  home,  where  we  were  bom, 
Thon  wilt  find  bla««oms  just  as  true, 
Down-bending  every  summer  mom, 
With  freshness  of  if  ew- England  dew. 

For  Nature,  ever  kind  to  love, 

Hath  granted    them   the    same    sweet 

tongue. 
Whether  with  German  skies  above, 
Or  here  our  granite  rocks  among. 


THE  BEGGAR. 

A  BEOOAR  through  the  world  am  I,  — 
From  place  to  place  I  wander  by. 
Fill  up  my  pilgrim's  scrip  for  me. 
For  Christ's  sweet  sake  and  charity  I 

A  little  of  thv  steadfastness. 
Rounded  with  leafy  gracefulness. 
Old  oak,  give  me, — 
That  the  world's  blasts  may  round  me 

blow, 
And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro. 
While  my  stout-hearted  tmnk  below 
And  fiim-set  roots  unshaken  be. 

Some  of  thy  stem,  unyielding  mi^ht, 
^during  still  through  day  and  night 
Rude    tempest  •  shock    and    withering 

blight,  — 
Ibat  I  may  keep  at  bay 


The  changeful  April  sky  of  chance 
And  the  strong  tide  of  circumstance,— 
Give  me,  old  granite  gray. 

Some  of  thy  pensiveness  serene. 

Some  of  thy  never-dying  green, 

Put  in  this  scrip  of  mine,  — 

That  griefs  may  fiedl  like   snow-flakoi 

light, 
And  deck  me  in  a  robe  of  white. 
Ready  to  be  an  angel  bright,  — 

0  sweetly  mournful  pine. 

A  little  of  thy  merriment. 
Of  thy  sparkling,  light  content, 
Give  me,  my  cheerful  brook. 
That  I  may  still  be  full  of  glee 
And  gladsomeness,  where'er  I  be, 
Though  fickle  fate  hath  prisoned  ma 
In  some  neglected  nook. 

Ye  have  been  veiy  kind  and  good 
To  me,  since  I  've  been  in  the  wood  ; 
Ye  have  gone  nigh  to  fill  my  heart ; 
But  good-bye,  kind  friends,  every  one, 

1  've  far  to  go  ere  set  of  sun  ; 

Of  all  good  things  I  would  have  part. 
The  day  was  high  ere  I  could  start, 
And  so  my  journey 's  scarce  begun. 

Heaven  help  me  !  how  could  I  forget 
To  b€^  of  thee,  dear  violet  1 
Some  of  thy  modesty, 
That  blossoms  here  as  well,  unseen, 
As  if  before  the  world  thou  'dst  been. 
Oh,  give,  to  strengthen  me. 


MY  LOVE. 

I. 

Not  as  aU  other  women  are 
Is  she  that  to  my  soul  is  dear ; 
Her  glorious  fancies  come  from  far, 
Beneath  the  silver  evening-star, 
And  yet  her  heart  is  ever  near. 

II. 

Great  feelihgs  hath  she  of  her  own. 
Which  lesser  souls  may  never  know; 
God  giveth  them  to  her  alone. 
And  sweet  they  are  as  any  tone 
Wherewith  the  wind  may  choose  to  blow. 

III. 

Yet  in  herself  she  dwelleth  not. 
Although  no  home  were  half  so  fair; 
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No  simplest  duty  is  foigot, 
Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sonshine  shaia 


IV. 


She  doeth  little  kindnesses. 
Which  most  leave  nndone,  or  despise  : 
For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 
And  giveth  hapiiiness  or  peace. 
Is  low-esteemed  in  her  eyes. 


V. 


She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things, 
And,  thouffh  she  seem  of  other  birth. 
Round  us  her  heart  intwines  and  clings. 
And  patientlv  she  folds  her  wings 
To  tread  the  nnmble  paths  of  ea^th. 


VI. 


Blessing  she  is :  God  made  her  so. 
And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow, 
I)  or  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 
That  aught  were  easiisr  than  to  bless. 


VII. 


She  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 
Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonize  ; 
Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
Ne'er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 


VIIL 


She  is  a  woman  :  one  in  whom 
The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume, 
Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 


nt. 


I  love  her  with  a  love  as  still 
As  a  brcNid  river's  peaceful  might, 
Which,  by  high  tower  and  lowly  mill, 
Beem  following  its  own  wayward  will, 
And  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright 


And,  on  its  full,  deep  breast  serene. 
Like  quiet  isles  my  antics  lie  ; 
It  flows  around  them  and  between. 
And  makes  them  fresh  and  fair  and  green. 
Sweet  homes  wherein  to  live  and  die.       | 


BUXMSB  STORM. 

UMTKBMTTLons  in  the  river  dear, 
Toward  the  sky's  image,  hangs  the  isii 
aged  bridge ; 
So  still  the  air  that  I  can  hear 
The  slender  clarion  of  the  unseen  midfle ; 
Out  of  the  stillness,  with  a  gathenng 
creep. 
Like  rising  wind  in  leaves,  which  now 

decreases. 
Now  lulls,  now  swells,  and  all  the  while 
increases. 
The  huddling  trsmple  of  a  drove  of 
sheep 
Tilts  the  loose  planks,  and  then  as  grad- 
ually ceases 
In  dust  on  the  other  side  ;  life's  em- 
blem deep, 
A  confused  noise  between  two  silences, 
Finding  at  last  in  dust  precarious  peace. 
On  the  wide  marsh  the  purple-blossomed 
grasses 
Soak  up   the  sunshine ;   sleeps    the 
brimming  tide. 
Save  when  the  wedge-shaped  wake  in 
silence  passes 
Of  some  slow  water-rat,  whose  sinaoos 
glide 
Wavera  the  sedge's  emerald  shade  from 

side  to  side ; 
But  up  the  west,  like  a  rock-shivered 
surge. 
Climbs  a  ^reat  cloud  edged  with  son- 
whitened  spray ; 
Huge  whirls  of  foam  boil  toppling  o'er 
its  vei^. 
And  falling  still  it  seems,  and  yet  it 
climbs  alway. 

Suddenly  all  the  sky  is  hid 
As  with  the  shutting  of  a  lid. 
One  by  one  great  drops  are  faUing 

Doubtful  and  slow, 
Down  the  pane  they  are  crookedly 
crawling, 
And  the  wind  breathes  low ; 
Slowly    the    circles   widen    on    the 
river, 
Widen  and  mingle,  one  and  all ; 
Here  and  there  the  slenderer  flowers 
shiver, 
Struck  by  an  icy  rain-drop*s  falL 

Now  on  the  hills  I  hear  the  thunder 
mutter, 
The  wind  is  gathering  in  the  west  r 


LOTS. 


The  npfcumed  leaves  fint  whiten  and 
flutter. 
Then  droop  to  a  fitful  rest ; 
Up  from  the  stream  with  sluggish  flap 
Straggles  the  gull  and  floats  away ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  toUs  the  thunder- 
clap,— 
We  shall  not  see  the  son  go  down  to- 
day: 
How  leaps  the  wind  on  the  sleepy  marsh, 
And  tramples  the  grass  with  tenifled 
feet, 
Ths  startled  river  turns  leaden  and  harsh. 
Ton  can  hear  the  quick  heart  of  the 
tempest  boit. 

Look  I  look  !  that  livid  flash  ! 
And  instantly  follows  the  rattling  thun- 
der, 
As  if  some  cloud-crag,  split  asunder, 
Fell,    splintering  with   a   ruinous 
crash. 
On  the  Earth,  which  crouches  in  silence 
under ; 
And  now  a  solid  gray  wall  of  rain 
Shuts  off  the  landscape,  mile  by  mile  ; 
For  a  breath's  space  I  see  the  blue 
wood  affain. 
And  ere  the  next  neart-beat,  the  wind- 
hurled  pUe, 
That  seemed  but  now  a  league  aloof, 
Bursts  crackling  o*er  the  sun-parched 
roof; 
Against  the  windows  the  storm  comes 

Through  tattered  foliage  the  hail  tears 
crashing. 
The  blue  lightning  flashes^ 
The  rapid  miil  clashes. 
The  white  waves  are  tumbling. 

And,  in  one  baffled  roar, 
like  the  toothless  sea  mumbling 

A  rock-bristled  shore. 
The  thunder  is  rumbling 
And  crashing  and  crumbling,  — 
"Will  sQence  return  nevermore  f 

Hush!    Still  as  death. 
The  tempest  holds  his  breath 
As  from  a  sudden  will ; 
The  rain  stops  short,  but  from  the 


Ton  see  it  drop^  and  hear  it  from  the 
leaves, 
All  is  so  bodingly  still ; 
Again,  now,  now,  again 
Flashes  the  imin  in  hcneivy  gouts. 


The  crinkled  li^tning 
Seems  ever  bri^teniu^ 
And  loud  and  long 
Again  the  thunder  shouts 
His  battle-song,  — 
One  quivering  flash. 
One  wildering  crash. 
Followed  bv  silence  dead  and  dullp 
As  if  the  cloud,  let  go, 
Leapt  bodily  below 
To  whelm  the  earth  in  one  mad  ovei^ 
throw. 
And  then  a  total  lulL 

Oone,  gone,  so  soon  t 
No  more  my  half-dazed  fancy 

there. 
Can  shape  a  giant  in  the  air. 
No  more  I  see  his  streaming  hair. 
The  writhing  portent  of  his  form ;  -» 
The  pale  and  quiet  moon 
Makes  her  calm  forehead  bare. 
And  the  last  fra^pients  of  the  storm. 
Like  shattered  rigging  from  a  fight  at  sea| 
Silent  and  few,  are  drifting  over  me. 


LOVS. 

True  Love  is  but  a  humble,  low-bom 
thing. 

And  hath  its  food  served  up  in  earthen 
ware; 

It  is  a  thing  to  walk  with,  hand  in  hand. 

Through  the  eveiy-dayness  of  this  work- 
day world. 

Baring  its  tender  feet  to  every  flint, 

Yet  letting  not  one  heart-beat  go  astray 

From  Beauty's  law  of  plainness  and  con- 
tent; 

A  simple,  flreside  thing,  whose  quiet 
smile 

Can  warm  earth's  poorest  hovel  to  a 
home ; 

Which,  when  our  autumn  cometh,  as  it 
must, 

And  life  in  the  chiU  wind  shivers  bare 
and  leafless. 

Shall  still  be  blest  with  Indian-summer 
youth 

In  bleak  November,  and,  with  thankful 
heart, 

SmUe  on  its  ample  stores  of  garnered 
fruit. 

As  full  of  sunshine  to  our  aged  eyes 

As  when  it  nursed  the  blossoms  of  oui 
spring. 
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Such  is  troe  Love,  which  steals  into  the 

heart 
With  feet  as  silent  as  the  lightsome  dawn 
That  kisaes  smooth  the  rough  brows  of 

the  dark, 
And  hath  its  will  through  blissful  gen- 
tleness, 
Not  like  a  rocket,  which,  with  panicnu 

atefflare. 
Whirs  suduenly  np,  then  borsts,  and 

leaves  the  night 
Painfully  quivering  on  the  dazed  eyes  ; 
A  love  that  gives  and  takes,  that  seeth 

faults, 
Not  with  flaw-seeking  eyes  like  needle 

points, 
But  loving-kindly  ever  looks  them  down 
With  the    o'ercoming  faith   that  still 

forgives ; 
A  love  that  shall  be  new  and  frash  each 

hour. 
As  is  the  sunset's  golden  mysteir. 
Or  the  sweet  coming  of  the  evemng-star. 
Alike,  and  yet  most  unlike,  every  day. 
And  seeming  ever  best  and  fairest  now; 
A  love  that  doth  not  kneel  for  what  it 

S0eK8| 

But  faces  Truth  and  Beauty  as  their 

peer, 
Showing  its  worthiness  of  noble  thoughts 
By  a  clear  sense  of  inward  nobleness ; 
A  love  that  in  its  object  findeth  not 
All  grace  and  beauty,  and  enoueh  to  sate 
Its  thirst  of  blessing,  but,  in  allof  good 
Found  there,  sees  but  the  Heaven4m. 

planted  types 
Of  ffood  and  beauty  in  the  soul  of  man. 
And  traces,  in  the  simplest  heart  that 

beats, 
A  family-likeness  to  its  chosen  one. 
That  claims  of  it  the  rights  of  brother- 
hood. 
For  love  is  blind  but  with  the  fleshly 

eye, 
That  so  its  inner  sight  may  be  more  clear ; 
And  outward  shows  of  beauty  only  so 
Are  needful  at  the  first,  as  is  a  hand 
To  guide  and  to  uphold  an  infant's  steps : 
Fine  natures  need  them  not :  their  earnest 

look 
Pierces  the  body's  mask  of  thin  disguise. 
And  beauty  ever  is  to  them  revealed. 
Behind  the  unshapeliest,  meanest  lump 

of  clay. 
With  arms  outstretched  and  eager  face 

ablaze, 
Taaniing  to  be  but  understood  and  loved. 


TO  PBRDHA,  HiNOUffOb 

Tht  voice  is  like  a  fountain, 

^  Leaping  up  in  clear  moonshine ; 
Silver,  silver,  ever  mountings 
£ver  sinking. 
Without  thinking, 
To  that  brimful  heart  ofthine. 
Every  sad  and  happy  feeling, 
Thou  hast  had  in  oygone  years. 
Through  thy  lips  comes  stealing,  stedp 
ing. 
Clear  and  low ; 
All  thy  smiles  ai^d  all  thy  teara 
In  thy  voice  awaken. 
And  sweetness,  wove  of  joy  and  woe, 
From  their  teaching  it  hath  taken: 
Feeling  and  music  move  together. 
Like  a  swan  and  shadow  ever 
Floating  on  a  sky-blue  river 
In  a  day  of  cloudless  weather. 

It  hath  caught  a  touch  of  sadnesa^ 

Yet  it  is  not  sad ; 
It  hath  tones  of  clearest  gladness^ 

Yet  it  b  not  glad  ; 
A  dim,  sweet  twilight  voice  it  is 

Where  to-day's  accustomed  blue 
Is  over-grayed  with  memories. 
With  starry  feelingsquivered  throu|^ 

Thj  voice  is  like  a  fountain 
Leapmg  up  in  sunshine  bright, 

Ajid  I  never  weary  counting 
Its  clear  droppings,  lone  and  single. 
Or  when  in  one  full  ^rosh  they  mingle. 

Shooting  in  melodious  light. 

Thine  is  music  such  as  yields 
Feelings  of  old  brooks  and  fields, 
And,  ait>und  this  pent-up  room. 
Sheds  a  woodland,  free  perfume  ; 

O,  thus  forever  sing  to  me  1 
O,  thus  forever  I 
The  green,   bright  grass  of  childhood 
bring  to  me. 
Flowing  like  an  emerald  river,  r 
And  the  bright  blue  skies  above ! 
O,  sing  them  back,  as  fresh  as  ever. 
Into  the  boeom  of  my  love,  — 
The  sunshine  and  the  merriment. 
The  unsought,  ever^en  content. 

Of  that  never  cold  time. 
The  joy,  that,  like  a  clear  breeze,  went 

Through  and  through  the  old  time' 

Peace  sits  within  thine  eyea. 

With  white  hands  crossed  in  joyful  rest. 


THE  MOON.  —  SONG. 


» 


Wliflc,  thmigli  thy  lips  and  face,  aiiae 
Thfl  melodies  from  out  thy  breast ; 

She  sits  and  sings, 

With  folded  wings 

And  white  anns  crost, 
"Weep  not  for  bysone  things, 

They  are  not  lost : 
The  beanty  which  the  summer  time 
O'er  thine  opening  spirit  shed, 
The  forest  oracles  sn blime 
That  filled  thy  sool  with  joyous  dread. 
The  scent  of  eyery  smallest  flower 
That  made  thy  heart  sweet  for  an 

hoar, 
Tea,  every  holy  inflnenee, 
Flowing  to  thee,  thon  knewest  not 

whence. 
In  thine  eyes  to-day  is  seen. 
Fresh  as  it  hath  ever  been ; 
Promptings    of   Nature,   beckonings 

sweet. 
Whatever  led  thy  childish  feet, 
Still  will  linger  unawares 
The  gaiders  of  thy  silver  hairs ; 
Every  look  and  evenr  word 
Which  thou  givest  forth  to-day. 
Tell  of  the  singing  of  the  bird 
Whose  music  stilted  thy  boyish  play." 

Ay  voice  is  like  a  fountain. 
Twinkling  up  in  sharp  starlight, 
When  the  moon  behind  the  mountain 
Dims  the  low  East  with  faintest  white. 
Ever  darkling. 
Ever  sparkli^. 
We  know  not  if 't  is  dark  or  bright ; 
Bat,  when  the  great  moon  hath  roUed 
round. 
And,  sudden-slow,  its  solemn  power 
Grows  from  behind  its  black,  clear-edged 
bound. 
No  spot  of  dark  the  fountain  keepeth. 
But,  swift  as  opening  eyelids,  leapeth 
Into  a  waving  silver  flower. 


THE  MOON. 

Mt  soul  was  like  the  sea, 

Before  the  moon  was  nmde. 
Moaning  in  vague  immensity, 

Of  its  own  strength  afraid, 

Unrestful  and  unstaid. 
Through  every  rift  it  foamed  in  vain. 

About  its  earthly  prison. 
Seeking  some  unknown  thing  in  pain, 
And  sinking  restless  back  again, 


For  yet  no  moon  had  risen : 
Its  only  voice  a  vast  dumb  moan, 

Of  utterless  anguish  speaking, 
It  lay  unhopefully  alone. 

And  lived  but  in  an  aimless  seeking^ 

So  was  my  soul ;  but  when  *t  was  full 

Of  unrest  to  o'erloading, 
A  voice  of  something  beautiful 

Whispered  a  dim  foreboding. 
And  yet  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  low. 
It  had  not  more  of  joy  than  woe ; 
And,  as  the  sea  doth  oft  lie  still. 

Making  its  waters  meet. 
As  if  by  an  unconscious  will. 

For  the  moon's  silver  feet. 
So  lay  my  soul  within  mine  eyes 
When  thou,  itsguardian  moon,  didst  rise. 

And  now,  howe'er  its  waves  above 
May  toss  and  seem  uneaseful. 

One  strong,  eternal  law  of  Love, 
With  guidance  sure  and  peaceful. 

As  calm  and  natural  as  breath, 

Moves  its  great  deeps  through  life  and 
death. 


,•:^l  i:i:^:4:/i». 


MUBia 


▲  TBAOMENT. 

Thick-bushimo,  like  an  ocean  vast 
Of  bisons  the  far  prairie  shfUcing, 
The  notes  crowd  heavily  and  fast 
As  siufs,  one  plunging  while  the  last 
Drawsseaward  mm  its  foamy  breaking;. 

Or  in  low  murmurs  they  began, 
Rising  and  rising  momenUy, 

As  o'er  a  harp  .£onan 

A  fitful  breeze,  until  they  ran 
Up  to  a  sudden  ecstasy. 

And  then,  like  minute-drops  of  rain 

RingiTig  in  water  silverlyt 
They  lingering  dropped  and   dropped 

again, 
Tin  it  was  almost  like  a  pain 

To  listen  when  the  next  would  be. 


BONG. 
TO  M.  L. 

A  LILT  thou  wast  when  I  saw  thee  first, 
A  lily-bud  not  opened  quite, 
That  hourly  grew  more  pure  and 
whiter 
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By  monungy  and  noontide,  and  evening 
narsed: 
In  all  of  nature  thou  hadrt  thy  ahare ; 
Thou  wast  waited  on 
By  the  wind  and  sun  ; 
The  rain  and  the  dew  for  thee  took  care ; 
It  seemed  thou  neyer  couldst  be  more 
£edr. 

A  lily  thou  wast  when  I  saw  thee  first, 
A  lily-bud  *  but  O,  how  strange, 
How  full  of  wonder  was  the  chaiu^, 
When,  ripe  with  all  sweetness,  thy  mil 
bloom  burst ! 
How  did  the  tears  to  my  glad  eyes  start, 
When  the  woman-flower 
Reached  its  blossoming  hour, 
And  I  saw   the  warm  deeps  of    thy 
golden  heart ! 

Glad  death  may  pluck  thee,  but  never 
before 
The  gold  dust  of  thy  bloom  divine 
Hath  dropped  from  thy  heart  into 
mine. 
To  quicken  its  faint  germs  of  heavenly 
lore ; 
For  no  breeze  comes  nigh  thee  but  car- 
ries away 
Some  impulses  bright 
Of  fragrance  and  light. 
Which  fall  upon  souls  that  are  lone 

and  astray. 
To  plant  fruitful  hopes  of  the  flower  of 
day. 

AIJJX3RA. 

I  WOULD  more  natures  were  like  thine. 
That  never  casts  a  glance  before, 

^hou  Hebe,  who  thy  heart's  bright  wine 
So  lavishly  to  all  dost  pour, 

That  we  who  drink  forget  to  pine. 
And  can  but  dream  of  bliss  in  store. 

Thou  canst  not  see  a  shade  in  life ; 

With  sunward  instinct  thou  dost  rise, 
And,  leaving  clouds  below  at  strife, 

Gazest  undazzled  at  the  skies, 
With  all  their  blazing  splendors  rife, 

A  songftd  lark  with  eagle's  eyes. 

Thou  wast  some  foundling  whom  the 
Hours 
Nursed,  laughing,  with  the  milk  of 
Mirth; 
Some  influence  more  gay  than  ours 
Hath  ruled  thy  nature  from  its  birth, 


As  if  thy  natal  stars  were  flowen 
That  shook  their  seeds  round  thee  oa 
earth. 

And  thou,  to  lull  thine  infant  rest, 
Wast  cradled  like  an  Indian  child  ; 

All  pleasant  winds  from  south  and  west 
With  lullabies  thine  ears  beguiled, 

Hocking  thee  in  thine  OMole's  nest. 
Till  Nature  looked  at  thee  and  muled. 

Thine  eveiT  fancy  seems  to  borrow 
A  sunlight  from  thy  childish  yean^ 

Making  a  golden  cloud  of  sorrow, 
A  hope-lit  rainbow  out  of  tears,  — 

Thy  heart  is  certain  of  to-morrow. 
Though  'yond  to-day  it  never  peera 

I  would  more  natures  were  like  thine^ 

So  innocently  wild  and  free. 
Whose  sad  thoughts,  even,  leap  andshine^ 

Like  sunny  wavelets  in  the  sea. 
Making  us  mindless  of  the  brine. 

In  gazing  on  the  brilliancy. 


THE  F0T7NTAIN. 

Into  the  sunshine. 

Full  of  the  light. 
Leaping  and  flaahiuj^ 

from  mom  till  night ; 

Into  the  moonlight. 
Whiter  than  snow. 

Waving  so  flower-like 
When  the  winds  blow; 

Into  the  starlight 

Rushing  in  spray, 
Happy  at  midnight, 

Happy  by  day; 

2ver  in  motion. 

Blithesome  and  cheery. 
Still  climbing  heavenwaxd* 

Never  aweaiy ; 

Glad  of  an  weathers, 
Still  seeming  best. 

Upward  or  downwazd^ 
Motion  thy  rest ; 

Full  of  a  nature 
Nothing  can  tame, 

Changed  every  moment^ 
Ever  the  same ; 
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Ceaseless  aspiring. 

Ceaseless  couteut. 
Darkness  or  sunshine 

Thy  element ; 

Glorious  foontain, 

Let  my  heart  be 
Fresh,  changeful,  constant, 

Upward,  like  thee ! 


0D& 

I. 

Ih  the  old  days  of  awe  and  keen-eyed 
wonder, 
The  Poet's  song  with  blood-warm  truth 
was  rife ; 
He  saw  the  mysteries  which  circle  under 
The  oatwara  shell  and  skin  of  daily  life. 
Kothin^  to  him  were  fleeting  time  and 
lashion. 
His  soul  was  led  by  the  eternal  law ; 
There  was  in  him  uo  hope  of  fame,  no 
{Mission, 
Bat  with  calm,  godlike  eyes  he  only 
saw. 
He  did  not  sigh  o'er  heroes  dead  and 
buried. 
Chief-mourner  at  the  Golden   Age*s 
hearae. 
Nor  deem  that  souls  whom  Charon  grim 
had  ferried 
Alone  were  fitting  themes  of  epic  verse : 
He  could  belieye  the  promise   of  to- 
morrow, 
And  feel  the  wondrous  meaning  of  to- 
day; 
He  had  a  deeper  faith  in  holy  sorrow 
Than  the  world's  seeming  loss  could 
take  away. 
To  know  the  heart  of  all  things  was  his 
duty. 
All  things  did  sing  to  him  to  make  him 
wise. 
And,  with  a  sorrowftil  and  conquering 
beauty. 
The  soul  of  all  looked  grandly  from  his 
eyes. 
He  gazed  on  all  within  him  and  without 
him. 
He  watched  the  flowingof  Time'ssteady 
tide. 
And  ahapes  of  glory  floated  all  about 
him 
And  whispered  to  him,  and  he  prophe- 
■led. 


Than  all  men  he  moie  fearless  was  and 
freer, 
And  all  his  brethren  cried  with  one 
accord,  — 
"Behold  the  holy  man!      Behold  the 
Seer! 
Him  who  hath  spoken  with  the  unseen 
Lord!" 
He  to  his  heart  with  large  embrace  had 
taken 
The  universal  sorrow  of  mankind, 
And,  from  that  root,   a  shelter  uev^ 
shaken, 
The  tree  of  wisdom  grew  with  sturdy 
rind. 
He  could  interpret  well  the  wondrous 
voices 
Which  to  the  calm  and  silent  spirit 
come  ; 
He  knew  that  the  One  Soul  no  more 
rejoices 
In  the  star's  anthem  than  the  insect^s 
hum. 
He  in  his  heart  was  ever  meek  and 
humble. 
And  yet  with  kingly  pomp  his  num- 
bers ran, 
As  he  foresaw  how  all  things  false  should 
crumble 
Before  the  free,  uplifted  soul  of  man : 
And,  when  he  was  made  full  to  overflow- 
ing 
With  all  the  loveliness  of  heaven  and 

earth. 
Out  rushed  his  song,  like  molten  iron 
glowing, 
To  show  God  sitting  by  the  humblest 
hearth. 
With  calmest  courage  he  was  ever  ready 
To  teach  that  action  was  the  truth  of 
thought, 
And,  with  strong  arm  and  purpose  firm 
and  steady, 
An  anchor  for  the  drifting  world  Lo 
wrought. 
So  did  he  make  the  meanest  man  par- 
taker 
Of   all  his   brother-gods    unto    him 
gave; 
All  souls  did  reverence  him  and  nam& 
him  Maker, 
And  when  he  died  heaped  temples  on 
his  grave. 
And  still  his  deathless  words  of  light  are 
swimming 
Serene  throognout  the  great  deep  in- 
finite 
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Of  hnman  aonl,  imwanmg  and  undim- 
ming. 
To  cheer  and  guide  the  mariner  at 
pight 

II. 

Bat  now  the  Poet  is  an  empty  rhymer 

Who  lies  with  idle  elbow  on  the  grass. 
And  fits  his  singing,   like  a  cunning 
timer, 
To  all  men's  prides  aiid  fancies  as  they 
pass. 
Not  his  the  song,  which,  in  its  metre 
holy, 
Chimes  with  the  music  of  the  eternal 
stars. 
Humbling    the    tyrant,  lifting  up  the 
lowly. 
And  sending  sun  through  the  soul's 
prison-bars. 
Maker    no    more,  —  0    no !    unmaker 
rather. 
For  he  unmakes  who  doth  not  all  put 
forth 
The  power  given  freely  by  our  loving 
Father 
To  show  the  body's  dross,  the  spirit's 
worth. 
Awake !  great  spirit  of  the  ages  olden ! 
Shiver  the  mists  that  hide  thy  stany 
lyre. 
And  let  man's  soul  be  yet  again  beholden 
To  thee  for  wings  to  soar  to  her  desire. 
O,  prophesy  no  more  to-morrow's  splen- 
dor, 
Be  no  more  shamefaced  to  speak  out 
for  Truth, 
Lay  on  her  altar  all  the  gushings  tender, 
The  hope,  the  fire,  the  loving  faith  of 
youth ! 
O,  prophesy  no  more  the  Maker's  com- 
ing, 
Say  not  his  onward  footsteps  thou 
canst  hear 
In  the  dim  void,  like  to  the  awful  hum- 
ming 
Of  the  great  wings  of  some  new-light- 
ed sphere  ! 
O,  prophesy  no  more,  but  be  the  Poet ! 
This  longing  was  but  granted  unto 
thee 
That,  when  all  beauty  thou  shouldst  feel 
and  know  it. 
That  beauty  in  its  highest  thou  couldst 
be. 
0  thou  who  meanest  tost  with  sealike 
longings, 


Who  dimly  hearest  iroioes  call  on  thee^ 
Whose  soul  is  overfilled  with  mighty 
throngings 
Of  love,  and  fear,  and  glorious  agony. 
Thou  of  the  toil-slxung  hands  and  iron, 
sinews 
And  soul  by  Mother  Earth  with  free- 
dom fed. 
In  whom  the  hero-spirit  yet  continaes. 
The  old  free  nature  is  not  chained  or 
dead. 
Arouse  i  let  thy  soul  break  in  mude 
thunder. 
Let  loose  tha  ocean  that  is  in  the4 
pent, 
Pour  forth  thy  hope,  thy  fear,  thy  love, 
thy  wonder. 
And  tell  the  age  what  all  its  slgoM 
have  meant. 
Where'er  thy  wildered  crowd  of  brethreo 
jostles, 
Where  er  there  lingers  but  a  shadow  of 
wrong. 
There  still  is  need  of  martyrs  and  apos- 
tles. 
There  still  are  texts  for  never-dying 
song: 
From  age  to  age  man's  still  aspiring 
spirit 
Finds  wider  scope  and  sees  with  clearer 
eyes. 
And  thou  in  laraer  measure  dost  inherit 
What  made  thy  great  forerunners  free 
and  wise. 
Sit  thou   enthroned  where  the  Poet's 
mountain 
Above   the  thunder  lifts   its  silent 
peak, 
And  roll  thy  songs  down  like  a  gathering 
fountain. 
They  all  mav  drink  and  find  the  rest 
they  seek. 
Sing  1  there  shall  silence  grow  in  earth 
and  heaven, 
A  silence  of  deep  awe  and  wondering; 
For,  listening  glsdly,  bend  the  angels, 
even, 
To  hear  a  mortal  like  an  angel  sing. 

III. 

Among  the  toil-worn  poor  my  soul  is 

seeking 
For  who  slmll  bring  the  Maker's  n^wt 

to  light, 
To  be  the  voice  of  that  almighty  apeaib 

log 
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WMch  ereiy  age  demandB  to  do  it 
ri^t. 
Proprieties  our  silken  Uirds  environ ; 
He  who  would  be  the  tongue  of  this 
wide  land 
Must  string  hib  harp  with  chords  of 
sturdy  iron 
And  strike  it  with  a  toil-imbrowned 
hand; 
One  who  hath  dwelt  with  Nature  well 
attended. 
Who  hath  learnt  wisdom  from  her 
mystic  books. 
Whose  soul  with  all  her  countless  lives 
hath  blended, 
So  that  all  beauty  awes  us  in  his  looks  ; 
Who  not  with  body's  waste  his  soul  hath 
pampered. 
Who  as  tne  clear  northwestern  wind  is 
free. 
Who  walks  with  Form's  observances  un- 
hampered. 
And  follows  the  One  Will  obediently ; 
Whose  eyes,  like  windows  on  a  breezy 
summit, 
Control  a  lovely  prospect  every  way  ; 
Who  doth  not  sound  God*s  sea  with 
earthly  plummet, 
And  find  a  oottom  still  of  worthless 
cIot; 
Who  heeds  not  how  the  lower  gusts  are 
working, 
Knowing  tiult  one  sure  wind  blows  on 
above, 
And  sees,  beneath  the  foulest  faces  lurk- 
ing. 
One  God-built  shrine  of  reverence  and 
love ; 
Who  sees  all  stars  that  wheel  their  shin- 
iiiff  marches 
Around  the  centre  fixed  of  Destiny, 
Where  the  encircling  soul  serene  o'er- 
arches 
The  moving  globe  of  being  like  a  sky  ; 
Who  feels  that  God  and  Heaven's  great 
deeps  are  nearer 
Him  to  whose  heart  his  fellow-man  is 

^       nigh* 

Who  doth  not  hold  his  soul's  own  free- 
dom dearer 
Than  that  of  all  his  brethren,  low  or 

^      high ; 

Who  to  the  Bight  can  feel  himself  the 

truer 

For  being   gently  patient  with   the 

wrong. 

Who  sees  a  brother  in  the  evil-doer, 


And  jSnds  in  Love  the  heart's-blood  of 
his  song ;  — 
This,  this  is  he  for  whom  the  world  is 
waiting 
To  sing  the  beatings  of  its  mighty 
heart. 
Too  long  hath  it  been  patient  with  the 
gratinc 
Of  scrannel-pipes,  and  heard  it  mis- 
named Art 
To  him  the  smiling  soul  of  man  shall 
listen. 
Laying  awhile  its   crown  of  thorns 
aside. 
And  once  again  in  every  eye  shall  glisten 

The  glory  of  a  nature  satisfied. 
His  verse  shall  have  a  great  command* 
ing  motion. 
Heaving  and  swelling  with  a  melody 
Learnt  of  the  sky,  the  river,  and  the 
ocean. 
And  all  the  pure,  majestic  things  that 
be. 
Awake,   then,  thou !  we  pine  for  thy 
great  presence 
To  make  us  feel  the  soul  once  more 
sublime. 
We  are  of  far  too  infinite  an  essence 
To   rest  contented  with   the  lies  of 
Time. 
Speak  out !  and  lo !  a  hush  of  deepest 
wonder 
Shall  sink  o'er  all  this  many-voiced 
scene. 
As  when  a  sudden   burst  of  rattling 
thunder 
Shattere  the  blueness  of  a  sky  serene. 


THE  FATHERLAND. 

Where  is  the  true  man's  fatherland  ? 

Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  bom  ? 

Doth  not  the  yearning  spirit  scorn 
In  such  scant  borders  to  be  spanned  T 
0  yes  !  his  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free  t 

Is  it  alone  where  f^dom  is, 
Where  God  is  God  and  man  is  man  f 
Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 
For  the  rouI's  love  of  home  than  this  f 
O  yes  I  his  fatherland  must  be 
As  l^e  blue  heaven  wide  and  free  t 

Where'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 
Joy's  myrtle-wreath  or  sorrow's  gyves^ 
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Where'er  a  human  Gpiiit  strives 
After  a  life  more  true  and  fair. 
There  is  the  tnie  man*s  birthplace  grand. 
His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland  1 

Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine, 
Where'er   one   man   may   help   an- 
other, — 
Thank  God  for   such  a   birthright, 
brother.  — 
That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine  ! 
There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand. 
His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland  1 


THE  FORLORN. 

The  night  is  dark,  the  stinging  sleet, 
Swept  by  the  bitter  gusts  of  air. 

Drives  whistling  dovm  the  lonelv  street, 
And  glazes  on  the  pavement  bare. 

The  street-lamps  flare  and  struggle  dim 
Through  the  gray  sleet-clouds  as  they 
pass. 

Or,  governed  by  a  boisterous  whim, 
Drop  down  and  rustle  on  the  glass. 

One  poor,  heart-broken,  outcast  girl 
Faces  the  east-wind's  searching  flaws, 

And,  as  about  her  heart  they  whirl, 
Her  tattered  cloak  more  tightly  draws. 

The  flat  brick  walls  look  cold  and  bleak. 
Her  bare  feet  to  the  sidewalk  freeze ; 

Tet  dares  she  not  a  shelter  seek, 
Though  faint  with  hunger  and  disease. 

The  sharp  storm  cuts  her  forehead  bare, 
And,  piercing  through  her  garments 
thin. 

Beats  on  her  shrunken  breast,  and  there 
Makes  colder  the  cold  heart  within. 

She  lingers  where  a  ruddy  glow 
Streams  outward   through  an   open 
shutter. 

Adding  more  bitterness  to  woe. 
More  loneness  to  desertion  utter. 

One  half  the  cold  she  had  not  felt 
Until  she  saw  this  gush  of  light 

Spread  warmly  forth,  and  seem  to  melt 
Its  slow  way  through  the  deadening 
night. 

She  hears  a  woman's  voice  within. 
Singing  sweet  words  her  childhood 
knew, 


And  years  of  misery  and  sin 
Furl  ofi",  and  leave  her  heaven  Uoau 

Her  freezing  heart,  like  one  who  sinks 
Outwearied  in  the  drifting  snow. 

Drowses  to  deadly  sleep  and  thinks 
Ko  longer  of  its  hopeless  woe  : 

Old  fields,  and  clear  blue  summer  dsya. 
Old  meadows,  green  with  grass,  and 
trees 
That  shimmer  through  the  trembling 
haze 
And  whiten  in  the  western  breeze^ 

Old  faces,  all  the  friendly  past 
Rises  within  her  heart  again. 

And  sunshine  from  her  childhood  cast 
Makes  summer  of  the  icy  rain. 

Enhaloed  by  a  jnild,  warm  glow, 
From  man^B  humanity  apart. 

She  hears  old  footsteps  wandering  slow 
Through  the   lone  chambers  of  the 
heart 

Outside  the  porch  before  the  door. 
Her  cheek  upon  the  cold,  hard  stone^ 

She  lies,  no  longer  foul  and  poor. 
No  longer  dr^y  and  alone. 

Next  morning  something  heavily 
Against  the  opening  door  did  weigh. 

And  there,  from  sin  and  sorrow  free^ 
A  woman  on  the  threshold  lay. 

A  smile  upon  the  wan  lips  told 
That  she  had  found  a  calm  release, 

And  that,  from  out  the  want  and  cold. 
The  song  had  borne  her  soul  in  peace. 

For,  whom  the  heart  of  man  shuts  out. 
Sometimes  the  heart  of  God  takes  in. 
And  fences  them  all  round  about 
.  With  silence  mid  the  world's  loud  din ; 

And  one  of  his  great  charities 
Is  Music,  and  it  doth  not  scorn 

To  close  the  lids  upon  the  eyes 
Of  the  poHuted  and  forlorn ; 

Far  was  she  from  her  childhood's  home. 
Farther  in  guilt  had  wandered  theno^ 

Yet  thither  it  had  bid  her  come 
To  die  in  maiden  innocence. 
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MIDlViGHT. 

Thb  moon  shines  white  and  silent 
On  the  mist,  which,  like  a  tide 

Of  some  enchanted  ocean, 
0*er  the  wide  marsh  doth  glide. 

Spreading  its  ghost-like  hillows 
Silently  far  and  wide. 

A  Tagae  and  starry  magic 
Makes  all  things  mysteries, 

And  lares  the  earth's  dumb  spirit 
Up  to  the  longing  skies,  — 

I  seem  to  hear  mm  whispers, 
And  tremulous  replies. 

The  fireflies  o'er  the  meadow 

In  poises  come  and  go ; 
The  elm-trees'  heavy  shadow 

Weighs  on  the  grass  below ; 
And  faintly  from  the  distance 

The  dreaming  cock  doth  crow. 

All  things  look  strange  and  mystic, 

The  very  bushes  swell 
And  take  wild  shapes  and  motions. 

As  if  beneath  a  spell ; 
They  seem  not  the  same  lilacs 

From  childhood  known  so  welL 

The  snow  of  deepest  silence 
O'er  erervthing  doth  fall, 

So  beautiful  and  quiet, 
And  yet  so  like  a  pall. 

As  if  all  life  were  ended. 
And  rest  were  come  to  all. 

O  wild  and  wondrous  midnight. 
There  is  a  might  in  thee 

To  make  the  charmed  body 
Almost  like  spirit  be. 

And  give  it  some  faint  glimpses 
Of  immortality  1 


A  PRAYER. 

God  !  do  not  let  my  loved  one  die. 
But  rather  wait  until  the  time 

That  I  am  grown  in  purity 

Enough  to  enter  thy  pure  clime. 

Then  t&e  me,  1  will  gladly  go, 

Bo  that  my  love  remain  below ! 

O,  let  her  stay  I    She  is  by  birth 
What  I  through  death  must  leam  to 
be; 


Wo  need  her  more  on  our  poor  earth 
Than  thou  canst  need  in  heaven  with 
thee: 
She  hath  her  wings  already,  I 
Must  burst  this  earth-shell  ere  I  fly. 

Then,  God,  take  me !  We  shall  be  near. 
More  near  than  ever,  each  to  each: 

Her  angel  ears  will  find  more  clear 
My  heavenly  than  my  earthly  speech  ; 

And  still,  as  I  draw  nigh  to  thee. 

Her  soul  and  mine  shaQ  closer  be. 


THE  HERITAGE. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands. 
And  piles  of  brick,  and  stone,  *and 
gold, 

And  he  inherits  soft  white  hands, 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold, 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares  ; 

The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  bum, 
A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares, 

And  soft  white  hands  oould  haidly 
earn 

A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants. 
His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare ; 

With  sated  heart,  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare. 
And  wearies  in  his  easy-chair  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  f 
Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 
King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  T 
Wishes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things, 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-won  merit. 
Content  that  from  employment  springs^ 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 
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What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  f 
A  patience  learned  of  being  poor, 

Couraee,  if  soitow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

0  rich  man's  son  1  there  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  others  le^el  stands ; 

Lai^e  charity  doth  never  soil. 
But  only  whiten,  soft  white  hands,  — 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  huads ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  Ming  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

0  poor  man*s  son  !  scorn  not  thy  state ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  ^ine. 
And   makes  rest   fragrant   and   be- 
nign; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heira  to  some  six  feet  of  sod, 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last ; 

Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 
By  record  of  a  well-filled  past ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 


THE  B06E:  A  BALLAD. 

I. 

Ik  his  tower  sat  the  poet 

Gazing  on  the  roanng  sea, 
''Take  this  rose,"  he  sighed,  "and  throw 
it 

Where  there 's  none  that  loveth  me. 
On  the  rock  the  billow  bursteth 

And  sinks  back  into  the  seas, 
But  in  vain  my  spirit  thirsteth 

So  to  burst  and  be  at  ease. 
Take,  0  sea !  the  tender  blossom 

That  hath  lain  against  my  breast ; 
On  thy  black  and  angry  bosom 

It  will  find  a  surer  rest. 
Life  is  vain,  and  love  is  hollow, 

Ugly  death  stands  there  behind. 
Hate  and  scorn  and  hunjB^r  follow 

Him  that  toileth  for  his  kind." 
Forth  into  the  night  he  hurled  it. 

And  with  bitter  smile  did  mark 
How  the  surly  tempest  whirled  it 

Swift  into  the  hungry  dark. 


Foam  and  spray  drive  back  to  letwaidf 
And  the  gale,  with  dreary  moan. 

Drifts  the  helpless  blossom  seaward 
Through  the  breakers  all  alone. 

IL 

Stands  a  maiden,  on  the  morrow. 

Musing  by  the  wave-beat  strand. 
Half  in  hope  and  half  in  sorrow. 

Tracing  words  upon  the  sand: 
**  Shall  I  ever  then  behold  him 

Who  hath  been  my  life  so  long^   j 
Ever  to  this  sick  heart  fold  him. 

Be  the  spirit  of  his  song  f 
Touch  not,  sea,  the  blessed  letters 

I  have  traced  upon  thy  shore. 
Spare  his  name  whose  spirit  fetters 

Mine  with  love  forevermore  ! " 
Swells  the  tide  and  overflows  it. 

But,  with  omen  pure  and  meet. 
Brings  a  little  rose,  and  throws  it 

Humbly  at  the  maiden's  feet. 
Full  of  bliss  she  takes  the  token, 
'  And,  upon  her  snowy  breast. 
Soothes  the  ruffled  petals  broken 

With  the  ocean's  fierce  unrest. 
"  Love  is  thine,  0  heart  I  and  snrelj 

Peace  shall  also  be  thine  own, 
For  the  heart  that  tmsteth  pux^j 

Never  long  can  pine  alone." 

III. 

In  his  tower  sits  the  poet. 

Blisses  new  and  strange  to  him 
Fill  his  heart  and  overflow  it 

With  a  wonder  sweet  and  dim. 
^p  the  beach  the  ocean  slideth 

W  ith  a  whis|)er  of  delight, 
And  the  moon  m  silence  glideth 

Through  the  peaceful  blue  of  ni^t^ 
Rippling  o'er  the  poet's  shoulder 

Flows  a  maiden  s  golden  hair. 
Maiden  lips,  with  love  grown  bolda^ 

Kiss  his  moon -lit  forehead  bare. 
**  Life  is  joy,  and  love  is  power. 

Death  all  fetters  doth  unbind. 
Strength  and  wisdom  only  flower 

When  we  toil  for  all  our  kind. 
Hope  is  truth,  —  the  future  giveth 

More  than  present  takes  away. 
And  the  soul  forever  liveth 

Nearer  God  from  day  to  day." 
Not  a  word  the  maiden  utterra. 

Fullest  hearts  are  slow  to  speak, 
But  a  withered  rose-leaf  fluttered 

Down  upon  the  poet's  cheek. 
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TiOLKT  I  sweet  violet  1 
Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears ; 
Are  they  wet 
Even  yet 
ITlth  the  thought  of  other  years  ? 
Or  with  gladness  are  they  full, 
For  the  night  so  beautiful, 
And  longing  for  those  far-oflf  spheres  ? 

Loved  one  of  my  youth  tbou  wast, 
Of  my  merry  youth, 
And  I  see. 
Tearfully, 
All  the  fair  and  sunny  past, 
All  its  openness  and  truth. 
Ever  fre^  and  peen  in  thee 
As  the  moss  is  in  the  sea. 

Thy  Uttle  heart,  that  hath  with  love 
Grown  colored  like  the  sky  above. 
On  which  thou  lookest  ever, — 
Can  it  know 
All  the  woe 
Of  hope  for  what  retumetb  never. 
All  the  sorrow  and  the  longing 
To  these  hearts  of  ours  belonging  ? 

Out  on  it !  no  foolish  pining 

For  the  sky 

Dims  thine  eye, 
Or  for  the  stars  so  calmly  shining ; 
Like  thee  let  this  soul  of  mine 
Take  hue  from  that  wherefor  I  long, 
Belf-stayed  and  high,  serene  and  strong, 
Not  satisfied  with  hoping— but  divine. 


Violet!  dear  violet! 

Thy  blue  eyes  are  only  wet 
With  joy  and  love  of  Him  wha  sent  thee, 
And  for  the  fulfilling  sense 
Of  that  glad  obedience 
Which  mada  thee  all  that  Nature  meant 
thee! 

BOSALINB. 

Thou  looVdst  on  me  all  yesternight, 
Thine  eyes  were  blue,  thy  hair  was  bright 
As  when  we  murmured  our  troth-plight 
Beneath  the  thick  stars,  Rosaline  I 
Thy  hair  was  braided  on  thy  head. 
As  on  the  day  we  two  were  wed, 
Kine  eyes  scarce  knewif  thou  wertdead. 

But  my  shrunk  heart  knew,  Rosaline ! 

s 


The  death-watch  ticked  behind  thewaU, 
The  blackness  rustled  like  a  pall. 
The  moaning  wind  did  rise  and  fall 
Among  the  bleak  pines,  Rosaline  ! 
My  heart  beat  thickly  in  mine  ears : 
The  lids  may  shut  out  tleshlv  fears. 
But  still  the  spirit  sees  and  hears,    . 
Its  eyes  are  lidless,  Rosaline  ! 

A  wildness  rushing  suddenly, 

A  knowing  some  ill  shape  is  nigh, 

A  wish  for  death,  a  fear  to  die. 

Is  not  this  vengeance,  Rosaline  I 

A  loneliness  that  is  not  lone, 

A  love  quite  withered  up  and  gone, 

A  strong  soul  ousted  from  its  throne,    • 

What  wouldst  thou  further,  Rosaline  ? 

'T  is  drear  such  moonless  nights  as  thrte. 
Strange  sounds  are  out  upon  the  breeze. 
And  the  leaves  shiver  in  the  trees. 
And  then  thou  comest,  Rosaline  1 
I  seem  to  hear  the  mourners  go, 
With  long  black  garments  trailing  slow. 
And  plumes  anodding  to  and  fro. 
As  once  I  heard  them,  Rosaline  1 


Thy  shroud  is  all  of  snowy  white. 
And,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Thou  standest  moveless  and  upright, 
Gazing  uyH>n  me,  Rosaline  1 
There  is  no  sorrow  in  thine  eyes. 
But  evermore  that  meek  surprise,^ 

0  God  I  thy  gentle  spirit  tries 
To  deem  me  guiltless,  Rosaline  ! 

Above  thy  grave  the  robin  sings. 

And  swarms  of  bright  and  happy  things 

Flit  all  about  with  sunlit  wings. 

But  I  am  cheerless,  Rosaline  ! 

The  violets  on  the  hillock  toss. 

The  gravestone  is  o'ergrown  with  moss  i 

For  nature  feels  not  any  loss, 

But  I  am  cheerless,  Rosaline  ! 

1  did  not  know  when  thou  wast  dead ; 
A  blackbird  whistling  overhead 
Thrilled  through  my  brain  ;  I  would  have 

fled, 
But  dared  not  leave  thee,  Rosaline  ! 
The  sun  rolled  down,  and  very  soon. 
Like  a  great  fire,  the  awful  moon 
Rose,  stained  with  blood,  and  thenaswoon 
Crept  chilly  o'er  me,  Rosaline  1 

The  stars  came  out ;  and,  one  by  one, 
Each  angel  from  his  silver  throne 
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Looked  down  and  saw  what  I  had  done : 

I  dared  not  hide  me,  Rosaline  1 , 

I  crouched ;  I  feared  thy  corpse  would  cry 

Against  me  to  God's  silent  sky, 

I  thought  I  saw  the  blue  lips  try 

To  utter  something,  Kosaliue  ! 

I  waited  with  a  maddened  crin 
To  hear  that  voice  all  icy  thin 
Slide  forth  and  tell  my  deadly  sin 
To  hell  and  heaven,  Kosaline ! 
But  no  voice  came,  and  then  it  seemed, 
That,  if  the  very  corpse  had  screamed, 
Thesound  like  sunshine  glad  had  streamed 
Through  that  diu-k  stil&ess,  Rosadiue  ! 

And  then,  amid  the  silent  night, 

I  screamed  with  horrible  dehgh^ 

And  in  my  brain  an  awful  lignt 

Did  seem  to  crackle,  Rosaline  1 

It  is  my  curse  !  sweet  memories  fall 

From  me  like  snow,  and  only  idl 

Of  that  one  night,  like  cold  worms,  crawl 

My  doomed  heart  over,  Rosaline  1 

Why  wilt  thou  haunt  me  with  thine  eyes, 
Wherein  such  blessed  memories, 
Such  pitying  forgiveness  lies, 
Than  nate  more  bitter,  Rosaline  I 
Woe  's  me  !  I  know  that  love  so  high 
As  thine,  true  soul,  could  never  die. 
And  with  mean  clay  in  churchyard  lie,  — 
Would  it  might  be  so,  Rosaline  I 


A  RXQUHaC. 

At,  pale  and  silent  maiden, 

Cold  as  thou  liest  there, 
Thine  was  the  sunniest  nature 

That  ever  drew  the  air, 
Tlie  wildest  and  roost  wayward, 

And  yet  so  gently  kind. 
Thou  seemedst  but  to  body 

A  breath  of  summer  wind. 

Into  the  eternal  shadow 

That  girds  our  life  around. 
Into  the  infinite  silence 

Wherewith  Death's  shore  is  bound, 
Thou  hast  gone  forth,  beloved  I 

And  I  were  mean  to  weep, 
That  thou  hast  left  Life's  shallows, 

And  dost  possess  the  Deep. 

Thou  liest  low  and  silent, 
Thy  heart  is  cold  and  stilly 


Thine  eves  are  shut  forever. 
And  Death  hath  had  his  will ; 

He  loved  and  would  have  taken, 
I  loved  and  would  have  kept, 

We  strove,  —  and  he  was  strongei^ 
And  I  have  never  wept. 

Let  him  possess  thy  body. 

Thy  soul  is  still  with  me. 
More  sunny  and  more  gladsome 

Than  it  was  wont  to  be  : 
Thy  body  was  a  fetter 

That  bound  me  to  the  flesh. 
Thank  God  that  it  is  broken. 

And  now  I  live  afresh  i 

Now  I  can  see  thee  clearly ; 

The  dusky  cloud  of  clay, 
That  hid  thy  starry  spirit 

Is  rent  and  blown  away: 
To  earth  I  pve  thy  body. 

Thy  spirit  to  the  sky, 
I  saw  its  bright  wings  growinj^ 

And  knew  that  thou  must  fly. 

Now  I  can  love  thee  truly. 

For  nothing  comes  between 
The  senses  and  the  spirit, 

The  seen  and  the  unseen ; 
Lifts  the  eternal  shadow. 

The  silence  bursts  apart, 
And  the  soul's  boundless  fatore 

Is  present  in  my  heark 


A  PARABLE. 

Worn  and  footsore  was  the  Prophet, 
When  he  gained  the  holy  hill ; 

**  God  has  left  the  earth,"  he  murmure^ 
"  Here  his  presence  lingers  stilL 

"  God  of  all  the  olden  prophets. 
Wilt  thou  speak  with  men  no  more? 

Have  I  not  as  truly  served  thee 
As  thy  chosen  ones  of  yore  ? 


"  Hear  me,  guider  of  my  fathers^ 
Lo  I  a  humble  heart  is  mine  ; 

By  thy  mercy  I  beseech  thee 
Grant  thy  servant  but  a  sign ! 


*• 


Bowing  then  his  head,  he  listened 
For  an  answer  to  his  prayer ; 

No  loud  burst  of  thunder  followed, 
NoTb  a  murmur  stirred  the  air :  •— 


SONG.  —  SONNETa 
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Bat  the  toft  of  moss  before  him 

Opened  while  he  waited  yet. 
And,  from  out  the  iock*8  hard  boeom, 

Sprang  a  tender  violet. 

"God!   I  thank  thee,"  said  the  Prophet; 

*'  Hard  of  heart  and  blind  was  I, 
Looking  to  the  holy  mountain 

For  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

"StUl  thou  speakest  with  thy  children 

Freely  aa  in  eld  sublime ; 
Humbleness,  and  love,  and  patience, 

Still  give  empire  over  time. 

"HadI  trusted  in  my  nature, 
And  had  faith  in  lowly  things, 

Thou  thyself  wouldst  then  have  sought 
me. 
And  set  free  my  spirit's  wings. 

"  But  I  looked  for  signs  and  wonders. 
That  o'er  men  shomd  give  me  sway ; 

Thirsting  to  be  more  thiui  mortal, 
I  was  even  less  than  clay. 

"Ere  I  entered  on  my  journey. 

As  I  girt  my  loins  to  start. 
Ban  to  me  my  little  daughter, 

The  beloyed  of  my  heart;  — 


I  "  In  her  hand  she  held  a  flower. 

Like  to  this  as  like  mav  be,    . 
Which,  beside  my  very  threshoM,         ^ 
She  had  plucked  and  brought  to  me. 


SONG. 

0  MOONLIGHT  deep  and  tender, 

A  year  and  more  agone. 
Your  mist  of  golden  splendor 

Round  my  betrothal  shone  I 

O  elm-leaves  dark  and  dewy. 

The  very  same  ye  seem, 
The  low  wind  trembles  through  ya. 

Ye  murmur  in  my  dream ! 

O  river,  dim  with  distance. 

Flow  thus  forever  by, 
A  part  of  my  existence 

Within  your  heart  doth  lie  1 

0  stars,  ye  saw  our  meeting. 
Two  beings  and  one  soul. 

Two  hearts  so  madly  beating 
To  mingle  and  be  whole  1 

0  happy  night,  deliver 

Her  kisses  back  to  me. 
Or  keep  them  all,  and  give  her 

A  bbasful  dream  of  me  1 


SONNETS. 


TO  A.  C.  L. 

Thbovoh  suffering  and  sorrow  thou  hast 

passed 
To  show  us  what  a  woman  true  may  be : 
They  have  not  taken  sympathy  from  thee, 
Nor  made  thee  any  other  than  thou  wast, 
gave  as  some  tree,  which,  in  a  sudden 

blast, 
Sheddeth  those  blossoms,  that  are  weakly 

grown. 
Upon  the  air,  but  keepeth  every  one 
Whose  strength  gives  warrant  of  good 

frnit  at  last : 
Bo  thou  hast  shed  some  blooms  of  gay- 

ety. 
But  never  one  of  steadfSut  cheerfulness ; 


Nor  hath  thy  knowledge  of  adversity 
Robbed  thee  of  any  faith  in  happiness. 
But  rather  cleared  thine  inner  eyes  to  see 
How  many  simple  ways  there  are  to  bless. 


n. 

What  were  I,  Love,  if  I  were  stripped  of 

thee. 
If  thine  eyes  shut  me  out  whereby  I  live. 
Thou,  who  unto  my  calmer  soul  dost  give 
Knowledge,  and  Truth,  and  holy  Mys- 

Wherein  Truth  mainly  lies  for  those  who 

see 
Beyond  the  earthly  and  the  fugitive, 
Who  in  the  grandeur  of  the  soul  believe^ 
And  only  in  the  Infinite  are  free  t 
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Withoat  thee  I  were  naked,  bleak,  and 

bare 
As  yon  dead  cedar  on  the  sea-cliiTs  brow ; 
And  Nature's  teachings,  which  come  to 

me  now. 
Common  and  beautiful  as  light  and  air, 
Would  be  as  fruitless  as  a  stream  which 

still 
Slips  through  the  wheel  of  some  old 

rained  mill. 

m. 

I  WOULD  not  have  this  perfect  love  of 

^         ours 

Grow  from  a  single  root,  a  single  stem, 

Bearing  no  goodly  fruit,  but  only  flowers 

That  idly  liide  life's  iron  diadem : 

It  should  grow  alway  like  that  Eastern 

tree 
Whose  limbs  take  root  and  spread  forth 

constantly ; 
That  love  for  one,  from  wliich  there  doth 

not  spring 

Wide  Icve  for  all,  is  but  a  worthless  thing. 
Kot  in  another  world,  as  poets  prate, 
Dwell  we  apart  above  the  tide  of  things. 
High  floating  o'er  earth's  clouds  on  faery 

wings ; 
But  our  pure  love  doth  ever  elevate 
Into  a  holy  bond  of  brotherhood 
All  earthly  things,  making  them  pure 

and  good. 

IV. 

**  For  this  tnie  nobleness  I  seek  in  vain. 
In  woman  and  in  man  I  find  it  not ; 
I  almost  weary  of  my  earthly  lot, 
My  life-spring  are  dried  up  wiUi  burn- 
ing pain." 
Thou  find'st  it  not?    I  pray  thee  look 

again, 
Look  inward  through  the  depths  of  thine 

own  soul. 
How  is  it  with  thee  ?    Art  thou  sound 

and  whole  ? 
Doth  narrow  search  show  thee  no  earthly 

stain? 
Be  koble  !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own  ; 
Then  wilt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes, 
Then  will  pure  light  around  thy  path  be 

shed, 
And  thou  wilt  nevermore  be  sad  and 

lone. 


V. 

TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SEATS. 

Great  soul,  thou  sittest  with  me  in  my 

room. 
Uplifting  me  with  thy  vast,  quiet  eyes. 
On  whose  full  orbs,  with  kindly  lustre,  lies 
The  twilight  warmth  of  ruddy  ember- 
gloom: 
Thy  clear,  strong  tones  will  oft  bring  sud- 
den bloom 
Of  hope  secure,  to  him  who  lonely  cries. 
Wrestling  with  the  young  poet's  agonies. 
Neglect  and  scorn,  which  seem  a  certain 

doom: 
Yes!  the  few  words  which,  like  great 

thunder-drops. 
Thy  large  heart  down  to  earth  shook 

doubtfully. 
Thrilled  by  the  inward  lightning  of  its 

might. 
Serene  and  pure,  like  gushing  joy  of  liffht. 
Shall  track  the  eternal  chords  of  Destmy, 
After  the  moon-led  poise  of  ocean  stopa. 


VI. 

Great  Truths  are  portions  of  the  soul  of 

man  ; 
Great  souls  are  portions  of  Etemitv  ; 
Each  drop  of  blood  that  e'er  tlirough  true 

heart  ran 
With  lofty  message,  ran  for  thee  and  me ; 
For  God's  law,  since  the  starry  song  began. 
Hath  been,  and  still  forevermore  must  be. 
That  every  deed  which  shall  outlast  Time's 

span 
Must  spur  the  soul  to  be  erect  and  free  ; 
Slave  is  no  word  of  deathless  lineage 

sprunc ; 
Too  many  noble  souls  have  thought  and 

died, 
Too  many  mighty  poets  lived  and  snnfr. 
And  our  good  Saxon,  from  lips  puritied 
With  martyr-fire,  throughout  tne  world 

hath  rung 
Too  long  to  have  God's  holy  cause  denied. 

vn. 

I  ASK  not  for  those  thoughts,  that  sudden 

leap 
From  being's  sea,  like  the  isle-seeming 

Eraken, 
With  whose  great  rise  the  ocean  all  !■ 

shaken 
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And  a  heart-tremble  qtiiTen  tlutnigh  the 
deen; 

Give  me  tnat  growth  which  some  per- 
chance &em  sleep, 

Wherewith  the  steadfast  coral-stems  up- 
rise, 

Which,  by  the  toil  of  gatherisg  enersies, 

Their  upward  way  into  clear  suusnine 
keep, 

Until,  by  Heaven^s  sweetest  influences, 

Slowly  and  slowly  spreads  a  speck  of 
green 

Into  a  pleasant  island  in  the  seas. 

Where,  mid  tall  palms,  the  cane-roofed 
home  is  seen, 

And  wearied  men  shall  dt  at  sunset's 
hour, 

Hearing  the  leaves  and  loving  God's  dear 
power. 

VWL 

TO  M.  W.,  ON  HEB  BIRTHDAY. 

Maided,  ^hen  such  a  soul  as  thine  is 

bom. 
The  morning-stars  their  ancient  musiv. 

make. 
And,  joyful,  once  again  their  song  awake, 
Long  silent  now  with  melancholy  scorn  ; 
And  thou,  not  mindless  of  so  blest  a 

mom. 
By  no  least  deed  its  harmony  shalt  break. 
But  shalt  to  that  high  chime  thy  foot- 
steps take. 
Through  life's  most  darksome  passes  un- 

forlom ; 
Therefore  from  thy  pure  faith  thou  shalt 

not  fall. 
Therefore  shalt  thou  be  ever  fair  and 

free, 
And  in  thine  every  motion  musical 
As  summer  air,  majestic  as  the  sea, 
A  mystery  to  those  who  creep  and  crawl 
Thio*-£h  Time,  and  part  it  from  Eternity. 


Ut  Love,  I  have  no  fear  that  thou 
shouldst  die ; 

Albeit  I  ask  no  fairer  life  than  this. 

Whose  numbering-clock  is  still  thy  gen- 
tle kiss, 

WbUe  Time  and  Peace  with  hands  en- 
locked  fly,  -^ 

Yet  care  1  not  where  in  Eternity 


We  live  and  love,  well  knowing  that 

there  is 
No  backward  step  for  those  who  feel  the 

bliss 
Of  Faith  as  their  most  lofty  yeamingBi 

high : 
Love  hath  so  purified  my  being's  core, 
Meseems  I  scarcely  should  be  startled, 

even. 
To  find,  some  mora,  that  thou  hadst  gone 

before; 
Since,  with  thy  love,  this  knowledge  too 

was  given, 
Which  each  calm  day  doth  strengthen 

more  and  more. 
That  they  who  love  are  but  one  step  from 

Heaven. 


I  CANNOT  think  that  thou  shouldst  pass 

away. 
Whose  life  to  mine  is  an  eternal  law, 
A  piece  of  nature  that  can  have  no  flaw, 
A  new  and  certain  sunrise  every  day; 
But,  if  thou  art  to  be  another  ray 
About  the  Sun  of  Life,  and  art  to  live 
Free  from  what  part  of  thee  was  f  agitive, 
The  debt  of  Love  I  will  more  fully  pay, 
Not  downcast  with  the  thought  of  thse 

so  high. 
But  rather  raised  to  be  a  nobler  man. 
And  more  divine  in  my  humanity. 
As  knowing  that  the  waiting  eyes  which 

scan 
My  life  are  lighted  by  a  purer  being. 
And  ask  high,  calm-browed  deeds,  with 

it  agreeing. 


There  never  yet  was  flower  fair  in  vain, 
Let  classic  poets  rhyme  it  as  they  will ; 
The  seasons  toil  that  it  may  blow  again, 
Andsummer's  heart  doth  feel  its  every  ill ; 
Nor  is  a  true  soul  ever  bom  for  naucht ; 
Wherever  any  such  hath  lived  and  died. 
There  hath  been  something  for  trae  free- 
dom wrought. 
Some  bulwark  levelled  on  the  evil  side  : 
Toil  on,  then,  Greatness  !  thou  art  in  the 

right. 
However  narrow  souls  may  call   thee 

wrong; 
Be  as  thou  wouldst  be  in  thine  own  clear 
sight. 
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And  80  thoQ  abalt  be  in  the  world's  ere- 
long; 

For  worldungB  cannot,  struggle  ss  they 
may, 

From  man's  great  soul  one  great  thought 
hide  away. 

SUB  PONDERB  CRESCIT. 

The  hope  of  Truth  grows  stronger,  day 
by  day  ; 

I  hear  the  soul  of  Man  around  me  wak- 
ing, 

Like  a  great  sea,  its  frozen  fetters  break- 
ing. 

And  flinging  up  to  heaven  its  sunlit  spray, 

Tossing  huge  continents  in  scornful 
play. 

And  crushing  them,  with  din  of  grind- 
ing thunder, 

That  makes  old  emptinesses  s^are  in  won- 
der; 

The  memory  of  a  glory  passed  away 

Lingers  in  every  heart,  as,  in  the  shell. 

Resounds  the  bygone  freedom  of  the  sea, 

And  every  hour  new  signs  of  promise 
tell. 

That  the  great  soul  shell  once  again  be 
free, 

For  high,  and  yet  more  high,  the  mur- 
murs swell 

Of  inward  strife  for  truth  and  liberty. 


Beloved,  in  the  noisy  city  here. 
The  thought  of  thee  can  make  all  tur- 
moil cease ; 
Around  my  spirit,  folds  thy  ^irit  clear 
Its  still,  soft  arms,  and  circles  it  with 

peace  ; 
There  is  no  room  for  any  doubt  or  fear 
In  souls  so  overfilled  with  love's  increase. 
There  is  no  memory  of  the  bypone  year 
But  growth  in  heart's  and  spint's  perfect 

ease  : 
How  hath  our  love,  half  nebulous  at  first. 
Rounded  itself  into  a  full-orbed  sun ! 
How  have  our  lives  and  wills  (as  haply 

erst 
They  were,  ere  this  forpetfulness  begun) 
Through  all  their  oarthly  distances  out- 
burst. 
And  melted,  like  two  rays  of  light  in 
one! 


ON    READING   WORDSWORTH'S    80KKETS 
IN  DEFENCE  OF.  CAPITAL   FUNISUMRNT. 

As  the  broad  ocean  endlessly  upheaveth. 
With  the  mi^jestic  beating  of  hu  heart. 
The  mighty  tides,  whereof  its  rightful 

part 
Each  sea-wide  bay  and  little  weed  re- 

ceiveth. 
So,  through  his  soul  who  earnestly  be- 

lieveth. 
Life  from  the  universal  Heart  doth  flow. 
Whereby  some  conquest  of  the  eternal 


^' 


oe, 


By  instinct  of  God's  nature,  he  achier- 

eth: 
A  fuller  pulse  of  this  all;TH}werful  beauty 
Into  the  poet's  gulf-like  heart  doth  tide. 
And  he  more  keenly  feels  the  glorious 

duty 
Of  serving  Truth,  despised  and  cruel- 

Happy,  unknowing  sect  or  creed,  to  rest. 
And  feel  God  flow  forever  through  his 
breast. 


THE  SAME  CONTINITED. 

Once  hardly  in  a  cycle  blossometh 

A  flower-like  soul  ripe  with  the  seeds  of 

song, 
A  spirit  foreordained  to  cope  with  wrong. 
Whose  divine  thoughts  are  natursl  ss. 

breath, 
Who  the  old  Darkness  thickly  scattereth 
With  starry  words,' that  shoot  prevailing 

light 
Into  the  deeps,  and  wither,  with  the  blight 
Of  serene  Truth,  the  coward  heart  6k 

Death: 
Woe,  if  such  spirit  thwart  its  errand  high. 
And  mock  with  lies  the  longing  soul  of 

man! 
Yet  one  afe  longer  must  true  Culture  lie. 
Soothing  ner  bitter  fetters  as  she  can, 
Until  new  messages  of  love  outstart 
At  the  next  beating  of  the  infinite  Heart 

XVL 

THE  SAME  CGNTINTJED. 

The  love  of  all  things  springs  from  lo«« 

of  one ; 
Wider  the  soul's  horizon  hourly  grow^ 
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And  orer  it  wiih  fuller  gloiy  flows 
The  sky-like  spirit  of  GmL  ;  a  hope  begun 
In  doubt  and  darkness  'neath  a  mirer  sun 
Cometh  to  fruitage,  if  it  be  of  Truth ; 
And  to  the  law  of  meekness,  futh,  and 

ruth. 
By  inward  sympathy,  shall  all  be  won  : 
Tfais  thou  shouldst  know,  who,  from  the 

painted  feature 
Of  shifting  Fashion,  couldst  thy  brethren 

turn 
Cnto  the  love  of  ever-youthful  Nature, 
And  of  a  beaul^  fadeless  and  eteme ; 
And  always  't  is  the  saddest  sight  to  see 
An  old  man  faithless  in  Humanity. 


THX  SAME  COMTINXJSD. 

A  POST  cannot  strive  for  despotism ; 
His  harp  faUs  shattered ;  for  it  still  must 

be 
The  instinct  of  great  spirits  to  be  free. 
And  the  sworn  foes  of  cunning  barba- 
rism: 
He  who  has  deepest  searched  the  wide 

abysm 
Of  that  life-giving  Soul  which  mea  call 

fate. 
Knows  that  to  put  more  fSedth  in  lies  and 

hate 
Than  truth  and  love  is  the  true  atheism : 
Upward  the  soul  forever  turns  her  eyes  : 
Tnck  next  hour  always  shames  the  hour 

before; 
One  beauty,  at  its  highest,  prophesies 
That  by  whose  side  it  shall  seem  mean 

and  poor 
Ko  Godlike  thing  knows  aught  of  less 

and  less, 
Bat  widens  to  the  boundless  Perfectness. 


TVWL 
THE  SAME  coNmnnsD. 

Tbsbefobb  think  not  the  Past  is  wise 

alone. 
For  Yesterday  knows  nothing  of  the  Best, 
And  thou  shalt  love  it  only  as  the  nest 
Whence  gloij-winged  things  to  Heaven 

have  flown : 
To  the  great  Soul   only  are  all  things 

known; 
Pkwent  and  future  are  to  her  as  psst^ 


While  she  in  glorious  madness  doth  for»> 

cast 
That  perfect  bud,  which  seems  a  flower 

full-blown 
To  each  new  Prophet,  and  yet  always  opes 
Fuller  and  fuller  with  each  day  and  hour. 
Heartening  the  soul  with  odor  of  fresh 

hopes, 
And  longmgs  high,  and  gushings  of  wide 

power. 
Yet  never  is  or  shall  be  fully  blown 
Save  in  the  forethought  of  the  £temal 

One. 


TBB  SAME  CONOLUDBD. 

Far  'yond  this  narrow  parapet  of  Time, 
With  eves  uplift,  the  poet's  soul  should 

look 
Into  the  Endless  Promise,  nor  should 

brook 
One  prying  doubt  to  shake  his  faith  sub- 
lime; 
To  him  the  earth  is  ever  in  her  prime 
And  dewiness  of  morning  ;  he  can  see 
Good  lying  hid,  from  all  eternity. 
Within  the  teeming  womb  of  sin  and 

crime; 
Hissoul  should  not  be  cramped  by  any  bar, 
His  nobleness  should  be  so  Godlike  high. 
That  his  least  deed  is  perfect  as  a  star, 
His  common  look  mi^'estic  as  the  sky. 
And  all  o*erflooded  with  a  light  from  far, 
Undimmed  by  clouds  of  weak  mortality. 


TO  M.   O.   8. 

Mart,  since  first  I  knew  thee,  to  this 

hour. 
My  love  hath  deepened,  with  my  wisei 

sense 
Of  what  in  Woman  is  to  reverence ; 
Thy  dear  heart,  fresh  as  e'er  was  forest* 

flower. 
Still  opens  more  to  me  its  beauteous 

dower ;  — 
But  let  praise  hush,  —  Love  asks  no  evi- 
dence 
To  prove  itself  well-placed ;  we  know  not 

whence 
It  gleans  tbestrawsthat  thatch  its  humble 

bower: 
We  can  but  say  we  found  it  in  the  heart. 
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Bpring  of  all  sweetest  thonghtsi  arch  foe 

of  blame, 
Sower  of  floweis  in  the  dusty  mart. 
Pare  vestal  of  the  poet's  holy  flame, — 
This  is  enough,  and  we  have  done  oar 

part 
If  we  bat  keep  it  spotless  as  it  came. 


Our  lore  is  not  a  fading,  earthly  flower: 
Its  winged  seed   dropped  down   from 

Paradise, 
And,  nursed  by  day  and  night,  by  son 

and  shower, 
Doth  momently  to  fresher  beauty  rise : 
To  us  the  leafless  autumn  is  not  bare, 
Nor  winter's  tattling  boughs  lack  lusty 

green. 
Our  summer  hearts  make  summer's  ful- 
ness, where 
No  leaf,  or  bud,  or  blossom  may  be  seen : 
For  nature's  life  in  love's  deep  life  doth 

lie, 
Love, — whose  foigetfulness  is  beauty's 

death, 
Whose  mystic  key  these  cells  of  Thou 

and  I 
Into  the  infinite  freedom  openeth. 
And  makes  the  body*s  dark  and  narrow 

grate 
The  wide-flung  leaves  of  Heaven's  own 

palacfr^ite. 


IK  ABSENCE. 

These  rugsed,  wintry  days   I  scarce 

could  bear, 
Did  I  not  know,  that,  in  the  early  spring. 
When  wild    March  winds   upon  their 

entinds  sing, 
Thou  wouldst  return,  bursting  on  this 

still  air, 
like  those  same  winds,  when,  startled 

from  their  lair, 
They  hunt  up  violets,  and  free  swift 

brooks 
From  icy  cares,  even  as  thy  clear  looks 
Bid  my  heart  bloom,  and  sing,  and  break 

all  care  : 
When    drops  with   welcome   rain   the 

April  dav. 
My  flowers  shall  find  their  April  in  thine 

eyes, 


Save  there  the  rain  in  dreamy  donds 

doth  stay. 
As  loath  to  fall  out  of  those  happy  skies ; 
Yet  sure,  my  love,  thou  art  most  like  to 

May, 
That  comes  with  steady  sun  when  April 

dies. 

TTTTT. 

WXMDELL  PHILLIPS. 

He   stood    upon    the    world's    broad 

threshold ;  wide 
The  din  of  battle  and  of  slaughter  rose  ; 
He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker  side. 
That  sank  in  seeming  loss  before  its  foes  : 
Many  there  were  who  made  great  haste 

and  sold 
Unto  the  cunning  enemy  their  swords. 
He  scorned  their  gifts  of  fame,   and 

power,  and  gold. 
And,  underneath  their  soft  and  floweiy 

words. 
Heard  the  cold  serpent  hiss ;  therefore 

he  went 
And  humbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker 

part. 
Fanatic  named,  and  fool,  yet  well  con* 

tent 
So  he  could  be  the  nearer  to  God's  heart, 
And  feel  its  solemn  pulses  sending  blood 
Through  all  the  wide-spread  veins  of 

endless  good. 

XXIV. 

THE   BTREST. 

They  pass  me  by  like  shadows,  crowds 

on  crowds. 
Dim  ghosts  of  men,  that  hover  to  and  fro^ 
Hugging  their  bodies  round  them  like 

thin  shrouds 
Wheroin  their  soulswereburied  long  ago : 
They  trampled  on  their  youth,  and  faith, 

and  love. 
They  cast  their  hope  of  human  -kind  away, 
With  Heaven's  clear  messages  they  madly 

strove. 
And  conquered,  v^and  their  spiritstumed 

to  clay  : 
Lo  !  how  they  wander  round  the  world, 

their  grave, 
Whose  ever-gaping  maw  by  such  is  fed, 
Gibbering  at  living  men,  and  idly  rave, 
"We,  only,  truly  Uve,  but  ye  are  dead.** 


SONNETS. 
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Alai  I  poor  foola^  the  ftnointed  eye  msy 

tnce 
A  dead  aool's  epitaph  in  every  face  t 


I  omsYS  not  that  ripe  Knowledge  takes 

away 
The  charm  that  Nature  to  my  childhood 

wore. 
For,  with  that  insight,  cometh,  day  by 

day, 
A  greater  bliss  than  wonder  was  before ; 
The  real  doth  not  clip  the  poet's  wings,  — 
To  win  the  secret  of  a  weed's  plain  neart 
BevealB  some  clew  to  spiritual  things. 
And  stmnbling  guess  becomes  firm-footed 

art : 
Flowers  are  not  flowers  unto  the  poet's 

eyes. 
Their  beauty  thrills  him  by  an  inward 

sense; 
He  knows  that  outward  seemings  are  but 

lies. 
Or,  at  the  most,  but  earthly  shadows, 

whence 
The  80cd  that  looks  within  for  truth  may 

guess 
The  presence  of  some  wondrous  hearen- 

liness. 


XSVL 

TO  J.  B.  0IDDING8. 

GiDDiNos,  far  rougher  names  than  thine 

have  grown 
Smoother  than  honey  on  the  lips  of  men ; 
And  thou  shalt  aye  be  honorably  known, 
As  one  who  biavely  used  his  tongue  and 

pen. 
As  best  befits  a  freeman,  —  even  for 

those 
To  whom  our  Law's  unblushing  front 

denies 
A  right  to  plead  against  the  lifelong 

woes 
Which  are  the  Negro's  glimpse  of  Free- 
dom's skies : 
Few  nothing,  and  hope  all  things,  as 

the  Right 
Alone  may  do  securely  ;  every  hour 
Hie  thrones  of  Ignorance  and  ancient 

Night 
Lose  somewhat  of  their   loi«g-nsurped 

power, 


And  Freedom's  lightest  word  can  make 

them  shiver 
With  a  base  dread  that  clings  to  them 

forever. 

zzvn. 

I  THonoHT  our  love  at  full,  but  I  did  err ; 
Joy's  wreath  drooped  o'er  mine  eyes ;  1 

couid  not  see 
That  sorrow  in  our  happy  world  must  be 
Love's  deepest  spokesman    and   inter- 
preter: 
But,  as  a  mother  feeU  her  child  first  stir 
Under  her  heart,  so  felt  1  instantly 
Deep  in  my  soul  another  bond  to  thee 
Thrul  with  that  life  we  saw  depart  from 

her; 
O  mother  of  our  angel  child  !  twice  dear  1 
Death  knits  as  weU  as  parts,  and  still, 

I  wis. 
Her  tender  radiance  shall  infold  us  here, 
Even  as  the  light,  borne  up  by  inward 

bliss, 
Threads  the  void  glooms  of  space  with- 
out a  fear, 
To  print  on  farthest  stars  her  pitying  kiss. 

L'ENVOL 

Whether  my  heart  hath  wiser  grown 

or  not, 
In  these  three  years,  since  I  to  thee  in- 
scribed, 
Mine  own  betrothed,  the  firstlings  of  my 

muse,  — 
Poor  windfalls  of  unripe  experience. 
Young  buds  plucked  hastily  by  childish 

hands 
Not  patient  to  await  more  full-blown 

flowers,  — 
At  least  it  hath  seen  more  of  life  and 

men. 
And  pondered  more,  and  grown  a  shade 

more  sad ; 
Yet  with  no  loss  of  hope  or  settled  trust 
In  the  benignness  of  that  Providence 
Which  shapes  from  out  our  elements 

awry 
The  grace  and  order  that  we  wonder  at^ 
The  mystic  harmony  of  ri^ht  and  wrong. 
Both  working  out  His  wisdom  and  our 

good: 
A  trust.  Beloved,  chiefly  learned  of  thee. 
Who  hast  that  gift  of  patient  tenderness, 
The  instinctive  wisdom  oi  a  woman's 

heart 
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They  tell  us  that  oar  land  was  made  for 

song. 
With  its  huge  riven  and  sky-piercing 

peaks, 
Its  sealike  lakes  and  mighty  cataracts, 
Its  forests  vast  and  hoar,  and  prairies 

wide, 
And  mounds  that  tell  of  wondrous  tribes 

extinct. 
But  Poesy  springs  not  from  rocks  and 

woods; 
Her  womb  and  cradle  are  the  human 

heart. 
And  she  can  find  a  nobler  theme  for  song 
In  the  most  loathsome  man  that  blasts 

the  sight 
Than  in  the  broad  exxMmse  of  sea  and 

shore 
Between  the  frozen  deserts  of  the  poles. 
All  nations  have  their  message  from  on 

high, 
Each  the  messiah  of  some  central  thought, 
For  the  fulfilment  and  delight  of  Man : 
One  has  to  teach  that  labor  is  divine  ; 
Another  Freedom  ;  and  another  Mind  ; 
And  all,  that  God  is  open-eyed  and  just. 
The  happy  centre  and  calm  heart  of  all. 

Are,  then,  our  woods,  our  mountains, 

and  our  streams, 
Needful  to  teach  our  poets  how  to  sing? 
O  maiden  rare,  far  other  thoughts  were 

ours, 
When  we  have  sat  by  ocean's  foaming 

marge. 
And  watched  the  waves  leap  roaring  on 

the  rocks, 
Than  young  Leander  and  his  Hero  had, 
Gazing  from  Sestos  to  the  oUier  shore. 
The  moon  looks  down  and  ocean  worships 

her. 
Stars  rise  and  set,  and  seasons  come  and  go 
Even  as  they  did  in  Homer*s  elder  time, 
But  we  behold  them  not  with  Grecian 

eyes: 
Then  they  were  types  of  beauty  and  of 

strength. 
But  now  of  freedom,  unconfined  and  pure. 
Subject  alone  to  Order's  higher  law. 
What  cares  the  Russian  serf  or  Southern 

slave 
Though  we  ehould  speak  as  man  spake 

never  yet 
Of  gleaming  Hudson's  broad  magnifi- 
cence. 
Or  green  Niagara's  nevei -ending  roar? 
Oar  ooontiy  hath  a  gospel  of  her  own 


To  preach  and  practise  before  all  thd 

world,— 
The  freedom  and  divinity  of  man, 
The  glorious  claims  of  human  brothep- 

hood, — 
Which  to  pay  nobly,  as  a  freeman  should. 
Gains  the  sole  wealth  that  will  not  fly 

away,— 
And  the  soul's  fealty  to  none  but  God. 
These    are   realities,  which  m^e    the 

shows 
Of  outward  Nature,  be  they  ne'er  so 

grand. 
Seem  small,  and  worthless,  and  contempt- 
ible. 
These  are  the  mountain-summits  for  oar 

bards, 
Which  stretch  far  upward  into  heaven 

itself. 
And  give  such  wide-spread  and  exulting 

view 
Of  hope,  and  faith,  and  onward  destiny. 
That  shrunk  Parnassus  to  a  molehill 

dwindles. 
Our  new  Atlantis,  like  a  morning-star. 
Silvers  the  mirk  face  of  slow-yielding 

Night, 
The  herald  of  a  fuller  truth  than  yet 
Hath  gleamed  upon  the  upraised  face  of 

Man 
Since  the  earth  glittered  in  her  stainlesa 

prime,  — 
Of  a  more  glorious  sunrise  than  of  old 
Drew  wondrous  melodies  from  Memnoa 

huge. 
Yea,  draws  them  stiU,  though  now  he  sit 

waist-deep 
In  the  ingulfing  flood  of  whirling  sand. 
And  look  across  the  wastes  of  endless 

gray* 
Sole  wreck,  where  once  his  hundred-gated 

Thebes 
Pained  with  her  mighty  hum  the  calm, 

blue  heaven : 
Shall  the  dull  stone  pay  grateful  orisons, 
And  we  till  noonday  rar  the  splendor 

out, 
Lest  it  reproach  and  chide  our  sluggard 

hearts. 
Warm-nestled  in  the  down  of  Prejadioe, 
And  be  content,  though  clad  with  angel« 

wings. 
Close-clipped,  to  hop  about  firam  perch 

to  perch. 
In    paltry  csges  of   dead  men's   dea4 

thoughts  t 
0,  rather,  like  the  skylark,  soar  anc 
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And  l«t  our  goBhine  songs  befit  the  dawn 
And  sanrise,  and  the  yet  unahaken  dew 
Bnmming  the  chalice  of  each  fall-blown 

hope, 
Whoae  bbthe  front  tums  to  greet  the 

growing  day  ! 
Never  had  poets  such  high  call  before, 
Never  can  poets  hope  for  higher  one. 
And,  if  they  be  but  faithful  to  their  trust, 
Etfth  will  remember  them  with  love  and 

joy. 

And  0,  far  better,  God  will  not  foi^^t 
For  he  who  settles  Freedom's  principles 
Writes  the  deatii-warrant  of  all  tyranny ; 
Who  speaks  the  truth  stabs  Falsehood  to 

the  heart, 
And  his  mere  word  makes  despots  tremble 

more 
Than  ever  Brutus  with  his  dagger  could. 
Wait  for  no  hints  from  waterfalls  or 

woods, 
Nor  dream  that  tales  of  red  men,  brute 

and  fierce. 
Repay  the  finding  of  this  Western  World, 
Or  needed  half  the  globe  to  give  them 

birth: 
Spirit  supreme  of  Freedom  I  not  for  this 
Bid  great  Columbus  tame  his  eagle  soul 
To  jostle  with  the  daws  that  perch  in 

courts; 
Not  for  this,  friendless,  on  an  unknown 


Coping  with  mad  waves  and  more  muti- 
nous spirits. 

Battled  he  with  the  dreadful  ache  at 
heart 

Which  tempts,  with  devilish  subtleties 
of  doubt. 

The  hermit  of  that  loneliest  solitude. 

The  silent  desert  of  a  great  New  Thought ', 


Though  loud  Niagara  were  to-day  struck 

dumb. 
Yet  would  this  cataract  of  boiling  life 
Rush  plunging  on  and  on  to   endless 

deeps. 
And  utter  thunder  till  the  world  shall 

cease,  — 
A  thunder  worthy  of  the  poet's  song. 
And  which  alone  can  fiU  it  with  true  life. 
The  high  evangel  to  our  country  granted 
Could  make  apostles,  yea,  with  tongues 

of  fire. 
Of  hearts  half-darkened  back  again  to 

clay! 
'T  is  the  soul  only  that  is  national. 
And  he  who  pays  true  loyaltv  to  that 
Alone  can  claim  the  wreath  ox  patriotism. 

Beloved  1  if  I  wander  far  and  oft 
From  that  which  1  believe,  and  feel,  and 

know, 
Thou  wilt  foigive^  not  with  a  sorrowing 

heart. 
But  with  a  strengthened  hope  of  better 

things; 
Knowing  that  I,  though  often  blind  and 

false 
To  those  I  love,  and  0,  more  false  than 

all 
Unto  myself,  have  been  most  true  to  thee. 
And  that  whoso  in  one  thing  hath  been 

true 
Can  be  as  true  in  all.    Therefore  thy  hope 
May  yet  not  prove  unfruitfpl,  and  thy  love 
Meet,  day  by  day,  with  less  unworthy 

thanks, 
Whether,  as  now,  we  journey  hand  in 

hand. 
Or,  parted  in  the  body,  yet  are  one 
In  spirit  and  the  love  of  holy  things. 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 


▲  UBGSND  OF  BRITTANY. 

PABT  FIRST. 

I. 
Fair  as  a  summer  dream  was  Margaret,  — 
Such  dream  as  in  a  poet's  aom  might 
starts 
MiisiDg  of  old  loves  while  the  moon  doth 
set: 


Her  hair  was  not  more  sunny  than  her 
heart, 
Though   like   a   natural   golden  coro- 
net 
It  circled  her  dear  head  with  careless 
art, 
Mocking  the  sunshine,  that  would  faSh. 

have  lent 
To  its  frank  grace  a  richer  onuunenL 
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n. 

His  loTed  one's  eyes  could  poet  ever 
speak, 
So  kind,  so  dewy,  and  so  deep  were 
here,  — 
fiat,  while  he  strives,  the  choicest  phrase, 
too  weak, 
Their  glad  reflection  in  his  spirit  blurs ; 
Am  one  may  see  a  dream  dissolye  and 
break 
Out  of  his  grasp  when  he  to  tell  it  stirs, 
like  that  sad  Dryad  doomed  no  more  to 

bless 
The  mortal  who  revealed  her  loveliness. 


III. 

She  dwelt  forever  in  a  region  bright. 
Peopled  with  living  fancies  of  her  own, 

Where  naught  could  come  but  visions  of 
delight, 
Far,  far  aloof  from  earth's  eternal  moan : 

A  summer  cloud  thrilled  through  with 
rosy  light, 
Floating  beneath  the  blue  sky  all  alone, 

Her  spirit  wandered  by  itself,  and  won 

A  golden  edge  from  some  unsetting  sun. 

IV. 

The  heart  grows  richer  that  its  lot  is 
poor, 
Gk>d  olesses  want  with  larger  sympa- 
thies,   ' 
Love  entere  gladliest  at  the  humble  door. 
And  makes  the  cot  a  palace  with  his 
eyes; 
So  Margaret's  heart  a  softer  beauty  wore. 
And  grew  in  gentleness  and  patience 
wise. 
For  she  was  but  a  simple  herdsman's 

child, 
A  lily  chance-sown  in  the  rugged  wild. 

V. 

There  was  no  beauty  of  the  wood  or  field 
But  she  itsf^vgrant  bosom-secret  knew. 
Nor  any  but  to  her  would  freely  yield 
Some  grace  that  in  her  soul  took  root 
and  grew : 
Nature  to  her  shone  as  but  now  revealed, 
All  rosy-fresh  with  innocent  morning 
dew. 
And  looked  into  her  heart  with  dim,  sweet 

eyes 
That  left  it  full  of  sylvan  memories. 


TI. 

O,  what  a  lace  was  hen  to  brijghten  light. 
And  give  back  sunshine  with  an  a<ued 

glow. 
To  wile  each  moment  with  a  fresh  de- 
light, 
And  part  of  memory's  best  content- 
ment grow  1 
O,  how  her  voice,  as  with  an  inmate's 
right. 
Into  the  strangest  heart  would  welcome 

And  make  it  sweet,  and  readv  to  become 
Of  white  and  gracious  tkougnts  the  cho- 
sen home ! 

VII. 

None  looked  upon  her  but  he  straight* 
way  thought 
Of  all  the  greenest  depths  of  conntzy 
cheer, 
And  into  each  one's  heart  was  freshly 
brought 
What  was  to  him  the  sweetest  time  of 

So  was  ner  every  look  and  motion  fraught 
With  out-of-door  delights  and  forest 

lere  ; 
Not  the  first  violet  on  a  woodland  lea 
Seemed  a  more  visible  gift  of  Spring  than 

she. 

VIIL 

Is  love  learned  only  out  of  poets'  books  1 
Is  there  not  somewhat  in  the  dropping 
flood. 
And  in  the  nunneries  of  sUent  nooks, 
And  in  the  murmured  longing  of  the 
wood. 
That  could  make  Maigaret  dream  of  love- 
lorn looks. 
And  stir  a  thrilling  mystery  in  her 
blood 
More  tremblv  secret  than  Aurora's  tear 
Shed  in  the  bosom  of  an  eglatere  I 

tz. 

Full  many  a  sweet  forewarning  hath  tha 
mind, 
Full  many  a  whispering  of  vague  desire^ 
Ere  comes  the  nature  destined  to  unbind 
Its  virgin  zone,  and  all  its  deeps  in- 
spire,— 
Low  stirrings  in  the  leaves,  before  the 
wind 
Wake  all  the  green  strings  of  the  lc» 
est  lyre, 
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Faint  heatings  in  the  calyx,  ere  the  rose 
Its  wann  voluptuous  breast  doth  all  un- 
close. 


Long  in  its  dim  recesses  pines  the  spirit, 

Wilderedand  dark,  despairingly  alone ; 

Though  many  a  shape  of  beauty  wander 

near  it, 

And  many  a  wild  and  half-remembered 

tone 

Tremble  from  the  divine  abyss  to  cheer  it, 

Tet  still  it  knows  that  there  is  onlf  one 

Before  whom  it  can  kneel  and  tnbate 

bring. 
At  once  a  happy  vassal  and  a  king. 


XL 

To  feel  a  want,  yet  scarce  know  what  it 

is. 
To  seek  one  nature  that  is  always  new. 
Whose  glance  is  warmer  than  another's 
kiss. 
Whom  we  can  bare  our  inmost  beauty 
to. 
Kor  feel  deserted  afterwards,  —  for  this 
But  with  our  destined  co-mate  we  can 
do,  — 
fioch  longing  instinct  fills  the  mighty 

scope 
Of  the  young  soul  with  one  mysterious 
hope. 

ZIL 

80  Harsaret's  heart  grew  brimming  with 
the  lore 
Of  love's  enticing  secrets;  and  although 
Bhe  had  found  none  to  cast  it  down  be- 
fore. 
Yet  oft  to  Fancy's  chapel  she  would  go 
To  pay  her  vows,  and  count  the  rosary 
o'er 
Of  her  love's  promised  graces : — haply 
so 
ICnuida's  hope  had  pictured  Ferdinand 
Long  ere  the  gaunt  wave  tossed  him  on 
the  strand. 

ZIII. 

A  new-made  star  that  swims  the  lonely 
gHoom, 
ITnwedded  yet  and  longing  for  the  sun, 
Whose  beams,  the  bride-gifts  of  the  lav- 
ish groom. 
Blithely  to  crown  the  virgin  planet 
run, 
Ber  beuig  was^  watching  to  see  the  bloom  j 


Of  love's  fresh  sunrise  roofing  one  by 

one 
Its  clouds  with  gold,  a  triumph-arch  to  be 
For  him  who  came  to  hold  ner  heart  in 

fee. 

xrv. 

Not  far  from  Margaret's  cottage  dwelt  a 

knight 
Of  the  proud  Templars,  a  sworn  celi^ 

bate, 
Whose  heart  in  secret  fed  upon  the  light 
And  dew  of  her  ripe  beauty,  through 

the  grate 
Of  his  close  vow  catching  what  gleams 

he  might 
Of  the  free  heaven,  and  cursing  all  too 

kte 
The  cruel  faith  whose  black  waUs  hemmed 

him  in 
And  turned  life's  crowning  bliss  to  deadly 

sin. 

XV. 

For  he  had  met  her  in  the  wood  by  chance. 
And,  having  drunk  her  beauty's  wil- 
derlng  spell. 
His  heart  shook  like  the  pennon  of  a  lance 
That  quivers  in  a  breeze's  sudden  swelL 
And  thenceforth,    in   a    close-infoldea 
trance, 
From  mistily  golden  deep  to  deep  he 
fell ; 
Till  earth  did  waver  and  fade  far  away 
Beneath  the  hope  in  whose  warm  arms 
he  lay. 

XVI. 

A  dark,  proud  man  he  was,  whose  half- 
blown  youth 
Had  shed  its  blossoms  even  in  opening. 
Leaving  a  few  that  with  more  winning 
ruth 
Trembling  around  grave   manhood's 
stem  might  cling, 
More  sad  than  cheery,  making,  in  good 
sooth, 
Like  the  fringed  gentian,  a  late  autumi) 
spring :  — 
A    twilight  nature,  braided  light  and 


gloom, 
ith 


A  youth  half-smiling  by  an  open  tomb. 

XVII. 

Fair  as  an  angel,  who  yet  inly  worr 
A  wrinkled  heart  foreboding  hi#  neas 
iaU; 
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Who  saw  him  alway  wished  to  know  him 

more. 
As  if  he  were  some  fate's  defiant  thrall 
And  nursed  a  dreaded  secret  at  his  core ; 
Little  he  loved,  but  power  the  most  of 

all, 
And  that  he  seemed  to  scorn,  as  one  who 

knew 
By  what  fool  paths  men  choose  to  crawl 

thereto. 

I 

rviii. 

He  had  been  noble,  but  some  great  de- 
ceit 
Had  turned  his  better  instinct  to  a 

vice: 
He  strove  to  think  the  world  was  all  a 

cheat, 
That  power  and  fame  were  cheap  at 

any  price, 
That  the  sure  way  of  being  shortly  great 
Was  even  to  play  life's  game  with 

loaded  dice, 
Since  he  had  tried  the  honest  play  and 

found 
That  vice  and  virtue  differed  but  in 

sound. 

XIX. 

Yet  Margaret's  sight  redeemed  him  for  a 
space 
From  his  own  thraldom;  man  could 
never  be 
A  hypocrite  when  first  such  maiden  grace 

Smded  in  upon  his  heart ;  the  agony 
Of  wearing  all  day  long  a  lying  face 
Fell  lightly  from  him,  and,  a  moment 
free, 
^rect  with  wakened  faith  his  spirit  stood 
And  scorned  the  weakness  of  Lis  demon- 
mood. 

XX. 

(ike  a  sweet  wind-harp  to  him  was  her 
thought, 
Which  would  not  let  the  common  air 
come  near, 
Till  from  its  dim  enchantment  it  had 
caught 
A  musical  tenderness  that  brimmed  his 
ear 
With  sweetness  more  ethereal  than  auffht 
Save    silver-dropping   snatches    that 
whilere 
Bained    down  from  some  sad    angel's 

faithful  harp 
To  cool  her  fallen  lover's  anguish  sharp. 


Deep  in  the  forest  was  a  little  dell 

Hiffh  overarched  with  the  leafy  swiocp 
Of  a  oroad  oak,  through  whose  gnailed 
roots  there  fell 
A  slender  rill  that  sung  itself  to  sleep 
Where  its  continuous  toil  had  scooped  a 
well 
To  please  the  fairy  folk  ;  breathlessly 
deep 
The  stillness  was,  save  when  the  dream- 
ing brook 
From  its  small  am  a  drizzly  monnai 
shook. 

XXIL 

The    wooded  hills  sloped  upward  all 
around 
With  ^[radual  rise,  and  made  an  even 
rim. 
So  that  it  seemed  a  mighty  casque  un- 
bound 
From  some    huge    Titan's   brow   to 
lighten  him. 
Ages  ago,  and  left  upon  the  ground. 
Where  the  slow  soil  had  mossed  it  to 
the  brim. 
Till  after  countless  centuries  it  grew 
Into  this  dell,  the  haunt  of  noontide  dew. 

XXIII. 

Dim  vistas,   sprinkled  o'er  with    sun- 
flecked  green. 
Wound  through  the  thickset  trunks 
on  every  side, 
And,  toward  the  west,  in  fancy  might  be 
seen 
A  gothic  window  in  its  blazing  pride. 
When  the  low  sun,  two  arching  elois 
between, 
lit   up  the   leaves   beyond,    which, 
autumn-dyed 
With  lavish  hues,  would  into  splendor 

start, 
Shaming  the  labored  panes  of  richest  art. 

xxrv. 

Here,  leaning  once  against  the  old  oak's 

trunk, 
Mordred,  for   such  was  the   young 

Templar's  name. 
Saw  Margaret  come ;  unseen,  the  falcon 

shrunk 
From  the  meek  dove  ;  sharp  thrills  of 

tingling  flame 
Made  him  foiget  that  he  was  vowed  • 

monky . 
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And  all  the  outworks  of  his  pride  o'er- 

came : 
Flooded  he  seemed  with  bright  delicious 

pain. 
As  if  a  star  had  burst  within  his  biain. 

XXY. 

Such  power  hath  beautj  and  frank  inno- 
cence: 
A  flower  bloomed  forth,  that  sunshine 
glad  to  bless^ 

ETten  from  his  love's  long  leafless  stem  ; 
the  flense 
Of  exile  from  Hope's  happy  realm  grew 
less, 

And  thoughts  of  childish  peace,  he  knew 
not  whence. 
Thronged  round  his  heart  with  many 
an  old  caress. 

Melting   the   frost   there   into   pearly 
dew 

That  mirrored  back  his  nature's  morning- 
bine. 

XXVL 

She  tamed  and  saw  him,  bat  she  felt  no 
dread. 
Her  parity,  like  adamantine  mail. 
Did  so  encircle  her  ;  and  yet  her  head 
She  drooped,  and  made  her  golden  hair 
her  veil, 
Throagh  which  a  glow  of  rosiest  lastre 
spread. 
Then  faded,  and  anon  she  stood  all 
pale. 
As  snow  o'er  which  a  bltish  of  northern- 
light 
Suddenly  reddens,  and  as  soon  grows 
white. 

XXVII. 

She  thought  of  Tristrem  and  of  Lanci- 

lot. 
Of  all  her  dreams,  and  of  kind  fai- 
ries' miffht, 
And  how  that  dell  was  deemed  a  haanted 

spot. 
Until  there  grew  a  mist  before  her 

sight. 
And  where  the  present  was   she   half 

forgot. 
Borne  backward  through  the  realms  of 

old  delight,  — 
Then,  starting  up  awake,  she  would  have 

gone. 
Yet   almost  wished  it  might  not  be 

alone. 


XXVllI. 

How  they  went  home  together  throagh 

the  wood. 
And  how  all  Ufe  seemed  fooussed  inta 

one 
Thought-dazzling  spot  that  set  ablaze 

the  blood. 
What  need  to  tell  ?  Fit  langusge  there 

is  none 
For  the  heart's  deepest  things.    Who 

ever  wooed 
As  in  his  boyiah  hope  he  would  have 

done? 
For,  when  the  soul  is  fiillest,  the  hushed 

tongue 
Yoieelessly  trembles  like  a  lute  unstrung. 

XXIX. 

But  all  things  carry  the  heart's  messages 
And  know  it  not,  nor  doth  the  heart 

well  know. 
Bat  Nature  hath  her  will ;  even  as  the 

bees. 
Blithe  go-betweens,  fly  singing  to  and 

fro 
With  the    frait-quickening   pollen; — 

hard  if  these 
Found  not  some  all  unthought-of  way 

to  show 
Their  secret  each  to  each ;  and  so  they 

did, 
And  one  heart's  flower-dust  into  the  other 

slid. 

XXX. 

Young  hearts  are  free ;  the  selfish  world 

it  is 
That  turns  them  miserly  and  cold  as 

stone, 
And  makes  them  clutch  their  fingers  on 

the  bliss 
Which  but  in  giving  truly  is  their 

own; — 
She  had  no  dreams  of  barter,  asked  not 

his. 
But  gave  hers  freely  as  she  would  have 

thrown 
A  rose  to  him,  or  as  that  rose  gives  forth 
Its  generous  fragrance,  thoughtless  of  its 

worth. 


Her  summer  nature  felt  a  need  to  bless, 
And  a  like  longing  to  be  blest  again ; 

So,  from  her  sky-like  spirit,  ffentieness 
Dropt  ever  like  a  sunlit  faU  of  rain. 

And  his  beneath  drank  in  the  bright 
caress 
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Ab  thintily  aa  would  a  parched  plain, 
That  long  hath  watched  the  ahowen  of 

sloping  gray 
For  eyer,  ever,  falling  far  away. 

XZXII. 

How  should  she  dream  of  ill  ?  the  heart 
filled  quite 
With  sunsnine,  like  the  shepherd's- 
dock  at  noon, 
Closesits  leaves  around  its  warm  delight ; 
Whate*er  in  life  is  harsh  or  out  of  tune 
Is  all  shut  out,  DO  boding  shade  of  blight 
Can  pierce  the  opiate  ether  of    its 
swoon: 
Love  is  but  blind  as  thoughtful  justice  is, 
But  nau^t  can  be  so  wanton-blind  as 
bliss. 

ZZ3UII. 

AH  beauty  and  all  life  he  was  to  her ; 
She  questioned  not  his  love,  she  only 
knew 
That  she  loved  him,  and  not  a  pulse 
could  stir 
In   her   whole  frame   but   quivered 
through  and  through 
With  this  glad  thought,  and  was  a  min- 
ister 
To  do  him  fealty  and  service  true, 
like  golden  ripples  hasting  to  the  land 
To  wreck  their  freight  of  sunshine  on  the 
strand. 

ZXZIV. 

0  dewy  dawn  of  love  !  oh  hopes  that  are 
Hung   high,  like  the  clifT-swallow's 
perilous  nest, 
HostliKe  to  fall  when  fiiUest,  and  that  jar 
With  every  heavier  billow  !    0  unrest 
Than  balmiest  deeps  of  quiet  sweeter  far ! 
How  did  ye  triumph  now  in  Marga- 
ret's breast. 
Making  it  readier  to  shrink  and  start 
Than  auivering  gold  of  the  pond-lHy's 
heart! 


PART  BBCONa 


I. 


Here  let  us  pause :  0,  would  the  soul 
might  ever 
Achieve  its  immortalitv  in  youth, 
When  nothing  yet  hath  damped  its  high 
endeavor 
After  the  starry  energy  of  truth  I 
Here  let  us  pause,  and  for  a  moment  sever 
This  gleam  of  sunshine  from  the  sad 
unmth 
Tliat  sometime  comes  to  all,  for  it  is  good 
To  lengthen  to  the  last  a  sunny  mood. 


As  one  who,  from  the  sunshine  and  th* 
green, 
Enters  the  solid  darkness  of  a  cave. 
Nor  knows  what  precipice  or  pit  unseen 
May  yawn  before  him  with  its  suddean 
pave. 
And,  with  hushed  breath,  doth  often  for- 
ward lean, 
Dreaming  he  hears  the  plashing  of  a 
wave 
Dimly  below,  or  feels  a  damper  air 
From  out  some  dreary  chasm,  he  knows 
not  where ;  — 

II. 

So^  from  the  sunshine  and  the  green  of 
love. 
We  enter  on  our  story's  darker  part ; 
And,  though  the  horror  of  it  well  may 
move 
An  impulse  of  repugnance  in  the  heart, 
Tet  let  us  think,  that,  as  there  *s  naught 
above 
The  all-embracing  atmosphere  of  Art, 
So  also  there  is  naught  that  falls  below 
Her  generous  reach,  though  grimed  with 
guilt  and  woe. 

III. 

Her  fittest  triumph  is  to  show  that  good 

Lurks  in  the  heart  of  evil  evermore. 
That  love,  though  scorned,  and  outcast, 
and  withstood. 
Can  without  end  foigive,  and  yethsve 
store; 
God's  love  and  man's  are  of  the  selfsame 
blood, 
And  He  can  see  that  always  at  the  door 
Of  foulest  hearts  the  angel-nature  yet 
Knocks  to  return  and  cancel  all  its  debt. 

IV. 

It  ever  is  weak  falsehood's  destiny 
That  her  thick  mask  turns  crystal  to 
let  through 
The  unsuspicious  eyes  of  honesty ; 
But  Margaret's  heart  was  too  sincere 
and  true 
Aught  but  plain  truth  and  faithfulness 
to  see. 
And  Mordred's  for  a  time  a  little  grew 
To  be  like  hers,  won  by  the  mild  reproof 
Of  those  kind  eyes  that  kept  all  doubt 
aloot 
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T. 

FoU  oft  thej  met,  u  dawn  uid  twiHght 
meet 
In  northern  climes ;  she  full  of  grow- 
ing day 
As  he  of  darkness,  which  before  her  feet 
Shrank  gradual,  and  faded  quite  away, 
Soon  to  return;  for  power  nad  made 
love  sweet 
To  him,  and,  when  his  will  had  gained 
full  sway. 
The  taste  b^;an  to  pall ;  for  never  power 
Can  sate  the  nungry  soul  beyond  an  noar. 

VI. 

He  fen  as  doth  the  tempter  ever  fall. 
Even  in  the  gaining  of  hia  loathsome 
end; 
God  doth  not  work  as  man  works,  but 
makes  all 
The  crooked  paths  of  ill  to  goodness 
tend; 
Let  hun  judge  Maigaret  I    If  to  be  the 
thraU 
Of  love,  and  fidth  too  generous  to 
defend 
Ita  very  life  from  him  she  loved,  be  sin. 
What  hope  of  grace  may  the  seducer 
win? 

vn. 

Ottm-hearted  world,  that  look'st  with 
Levite  eyes 
On  those  poor  fallen  by  too  much 
faith  in  man. 
She  that  upon  thy  freezing  threshold  lies, 
Starved  to  more  sinnmg  by  thy  sav- 
age ban, 
Seeking  that  refuge  because  foulest  vice 
More  godlike  tlum  thy  virtue  is^  whose 
span 
Shuts  out  the  wretched  only,  is  more 

free 
To  enter  heaven  than  then  shalt  ever  be  1 

VIII. 

Thou  wilt  not  let  her  wash  thy  dainty 
feet 
With  such  salt  things  as  tears,  or  with 
rude  hair 
Dry  them,  soft  Pharisee,  that  sit'st  at 
meat 
With  him  who  made  her  such,  and 
speak'st  him  fair, 
I^eaving  God's  wandering  lamb  the  while 
to  bleat 
Unhaeded,  shivering  in  thepitileaB  air : 

8 


Thou  hast  made  prisoned  virtue  show 

more  wan 
And  haggard  than  a  vice  to  look  upoo. 


Now  many  months  flew  by,  and  weary 
grew 
To  Maraaret  the  sight  of  happy  things; 
Blight  feU  on  all  her  flowers,  instead  of 
dew; 
Shut  round  her  heart  were  now  the 
joyous  wings 
Wherewith  it  wont  to  soar;  yet  not  un- 
true. 
Though  tempted  much,  her  woman's 
nature  clings 
To  its  first  pure  belief,  and  with  sad 

eyes 
Looks  backward  o'er  the  gate  of  Pandiae. 


And  so,  though  altered  Mordred  cama 

less  ofC 
And  winter  frowned  where  spring  had 

laughed  before 
In  hia  strange  eyes,  yet  half  her  sadness 

doffeo. 
And  in  her  silent  patience  loved  him 

more : 
Sorrow  had  made  her  soft  heart  yet  more 

soft, 
And  a  new  life  within  her  own  she 

bore 
Which  made  her  tenderer,  as  she  felt  it 

move 
Beneath  her  breast,  a  refuge  for  her  love» 

zi. 

This  babe,  she  thoufl^t,  would  surely 
bring  him  bacK, 
And  be  a  bond  forever  them  between; 
Before  its  eyes  the  sullen  tempest-rack 
Would  fade,  and  leave  the  face  of 
heaven  serene ; 
And  love's  return  doth  more  than  fill 
the  lack. 
Which  in  his  absence  withered  the 
heart's  green: 
And  yet  a  dim  forelx>ding  still  would 

flit 
Between  her  and  her  hope  to  darken  it. 

ZII. 

She  could  not  figure  forth  a  happy  fate^ 
Even  for  this  fife  ftom  heaven  so  newly 
oome; 
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The  etrth  must  needa  be  doubly  desolate 
To  him  scarce  parted  from  a  fairer 

home: 
Such  boding  heavier  on  her  bosom  sate 
One  night,  as,  standing  in  the  twilight 

gloam. 
She  strained  her  eyes  beyond  that  dizzy 

veige 
At  whose  foot  faintly  breaks  the  future's 

surge. 

ZIII. 

Poor  little  spirit !  naught  but  shame  and 
wo» 
Nurse  tHo  sick  heart  whose  lifeblood 
nurses  thine : 
Yet  not  those  only ;  love  hath  triumphed 
so. 
As  for  thy  sake  makes  sorrow  more 
divine: 
And  yet,  though  thou  be  pure,  the  world 
is  foe 
To  purity,  if  bom  in  such  a  shrine  ; 
And,  naving  trampled  it  for  struggling 

thence. 
Smiles  to  itself,  and  calls  it  Providence. 

xnr. 

As  thus  she  mused,  a  shadow  seemed  to 

rise 
From  out  her  thought,  and  turn  to 

dreariness 
All  blissful  hopes  and  sunny  memories. 
And  the  quick  blood  would  curdle  up 

and  press 
About  her  heart,  which  seemed  to  shut 

its  eyes 
And  hush  itself,  as  who  with  shudder- 
ing guess 
Harks  through  the  gloom  and  dreads  e'en 

now  to  feel 
Through  his  hot  breast  the  icy  slide  of 

steeL 

XV. 

But^  at  that  heart-beat,  while  in  dread 
she  was. 
In  the  low  wind  the  honeysuckles 
gleam, 
A  dewy  thrill  flits  through  the  heavy 
grass. 
And,  looking  forth,  she  saw,  as  in  a 
dream. 
Within  the  wood  the  moonlight's  shad- 
owy mass: 
Night's  starry  heart  yearning  to  hers 
doth  seem, 


And  the  deep  sky,  fbll-heart«d  witk  tht 

moon. 
Folds  round  her  all  the  happiness  of  June. 

XVI. 

What  fear  could  face  a  heaven  and  earth 
like  this? 
What  silveriest  cloud  could  hang'neatli 
such  a  sky  t 
A  tide  of  wondrous  and  unwonted  bliss 
Kolls  back  through  all  her  pulses  sud- 
denly. 
As  if  some  seraph,  who  had  learned  to 
kiss 
From  the  fair  daughters  of  the  world 
gone  by. 
Had  wedded  so  his  fallen  light  with  hers. 
Such  sweet,  strange  joy  through  soul  and 
body  stirs. 

XVII. 

Now  seek  we  Mordred  :  he  who  did  not 
fear 
The  crime,  yet  fears  the  latent  oonso* 
quence : 
If  it  should  reach  a  brother  Templar's  ear. 
It  haply  might  be  made  a  gooa  pretence 
To  cheat  him  of  the  hope  ne  held  most 
dear  ; 
For  he  had  spared  no  thought's  or 
deed's  expense. 
That  by  and  by  might  help  his  wish  to 

clip 
Its  darling  bride,  —  the  high  grandmaa* 
tei^p. 

XVIIL 

The  apathy,  ere  a  crime  resolved  is  done. 
Is  scarce  leas  dreadful  than  remorse 
for  crime ; 
By  no  allurement  can  the  soul  be  won 
From  brooding  o'er  the  weaiy  creep  of 
time: 
Mordred  stole  forth  into  the  happy  sun. 
Striving  to  hum  a  scrap  of  ^Breton 
rhyme. 
But  the  sky  struck  him  speechless,  and 

he  tried 
In  vain  to  summon  up  his  callous  pride. 

XIX. 

In  the  courtyard  a  fountain  leaped  aiway, 

A  Triton  blowing  jewels  through  mi 

shell 

Into  the  sunshine ;  Mordred  turned  awmy. 

Weary  because  the  stone  face  did  not 

teU 
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Of  marineis,  nor  oodld  lie  bear  to-da^, 
Heartsick,  to  hear  the  patient  sink 
and  swell 
Of  winds  among  the  leaves,  or  golden  bees 
Diowmiy  humming  in  the  orange-tree& 


All  happy  sights  and  sounds  now  came 
to  him 
lake  a  reproach  :  he  wandered  far  and 
wide, 
following  the  lead  of  his  nnqniet  whim. 
Bat  still  there  went*a  something  at  his 
side 
That  made  the  cool  breeze  hot,  the  sun- 
shine dim ; 
It  would  not  flee,  it  could  not  be  defied. 
He  could  not  see  it,  but  he  felt  it  there. 
By  the  damp  chiU  that  crept  among  his 
hail*. 

zxi. 

Day  wore  at  last ;  the  erening-star  arose, 
Jknd  throbbing  in  the  sky  grew  red  and 
set ; 
Then  with  a  guilty,  wavering  step  he  goei 
To  the  hid  nook  where  they  so  oft  nad 
met 
In  happier  season,  for  his  heart  well 
knows 
That  he  is  sure  to  find  poor  Margaret 
Watching  and  waiting  there  with  love- 
lorn Dreast 
Around  her  young  dream's  rudely  scat- 
tered nest. 

XXIL 

Why  follow  here  that  grim  old  chronicle 
Which  counts  the  dagger-strokes  and 
drops  of  blood  ? 
Enough  that  Margaret  by  his  mad  steel 
fell. 
Unmoved  by  murder  from  her  trusting 
mood, 
Smflinff  on  him  as  Heaven  smiles  on  Hell, 
With  a  sad  love,  remembering  when 
he  stood 
Not  fallen  yet,  the  unsealer  of  her  heart, 
Of  all  her  holy  dreuns  the  holiest  part 

XXIII. 

ffia  dime  complete,  scarce  knowing  what 
he  did, 
(So  goes  the  tale,)  beneath  the  altar 
there 
In  the  high  church  the  stiffening  corpse 
he  hid, 
JLnd  then,  to  'scape  ^t  suffocating  air, 


Like  a  scared  ghoul  out  of  the  porch  ha 
slid; 
But  his  strained  eyes  saw  blood-spots 
everywhere. 

And  ghastly  faces  thrust  themselves  be- 
tween 

His  soul  and  hopes  of  peace  with  blasting 
mien« 

XXIV. 

His  heart  went  out  within  him  like  a 

spark 
Dropt  in  the  sea;  wherever  he  made 

bold 
To  turn  his  eyes,  he  saw,  all  stiff  and 

stark. 
Pale  Maigaret  lying  dead;  the  lavish 

cold 
Of  her  loose  hair  seemed  in  the  cloudy 

dark 
To  spread  a  glory,  and  a  thousand-fold 
More  strangely  pale  and  beautiful  she 

grew: 
Her    silence    stabbed    hi^    consdenoe 

through  and  through : 


Or  visions  of  past  days,  — a  mother's  eyes 
That  smiled  down  on  the  fair  boy  a* 
her  knee. 
Whose  happy  upturned  face  to  hers  re- 
plies, — 
He  saw  sometimes :  or  Maigaret  mourn* 
fully 
Qazed  on  him  full  of  doubt,  as  one  who 
tries 
To  crush  belief  that  does  love  injury; 
Then  she  would  wring  her  hands,  but 

'  soon  again 
Love's  patience  glimmered  out  through 
cloudy  pam. 

XXVI. 

Meanwhile  he  dared  not  go  and  steal  away 
The  silent,  dead-cold  witness  of  his  sin ; 
He  had  not  feared  the  life,  but  that  dull 
clay, 
Those  open  eyes  that  showed  the  death 
within. 
Would  surely  stare  him  mad ;  yet  all  the 
day 
A  dreadful  impulse,  whence  his  will 
could  win 
No  refuge,  made  him  linger  in  the  aisle, 
Freezing  with  his  wan  look  each  greeting 
smile. 
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Kow,  on  ikt  second  day  there  was  to  be 
A  festival  in  diurch :  from  far  and  near 
Came  flocking  in  the  sunburnt  peaaantrr, 
And  knights  and  dames  with  stately 
antiaue  cheer, 
p1«giiig  witn  pomp,  as  if  all  faerie 
Had  empti^  her  quaint  halls,  or,  as 
it  were, 
The  illuminated  marge  of  some  old  book, 
'While  we  were  gazing,  life  and  motion 
-     took. 

XXVIII. 

When  all  were  entered,  and  the  roving 
eyes 
Of  all  were  stayed,  some  upon  faces 
bright, 
Some  on  the  priests,  some  on  the  traceries 
That  decked  the  slumber  of  a  marble 
knight. 
And  all  the  rustlings  over  that  arise 

From  reccMoiizing  tokens  of  delight, 
When  frien£y  glances  meet,— then  si- 
lent ease 
Spread  o'er  the  multitude  by  slow  de- 
grees. 

XXIX. 

Then  swelled  the  oigan:  up  through 

choir  and  nave 
The  music  trembled  with  an  inward 

thriU 
Of  bliss  at  its  own  grandeur:  wave  on 

wave 
Its  flood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  un- 
til 
The  hushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb 

it  gave, 
Then,  poising  for  a  moment,  it  stood 

still. 
And  sank  and  rose  again,  to  burst  in 

spray 
That  wandered  into  silence  far  away. 


Long  pent  among  the  moantsiiii^  bnnli 

its  walls 
And  in  one  crowding  gush  leaps  forth 

and  falls. 


Like  to  a  mighty  heart  the  music  seemed. 
That  yearns  with  melodies  it  cannot 
speak, 
Until,    m   grand  despair   of  what   it 
dreamed, 
In  the  agony  of  eflbrt  it  doth  break, 
Yet  triumphs  breaking ;  on  it  rushed  and 
streamed 
And  wantoned  in  its  might,  as  when 
a  lake. 


Deeper  and  deeper  shudders  shook  the 
air, 
As  the  huge  bass  kept  gathering  heav- 
ily. 
Like  thunder  when  it  rouses  in  its  lair. 
And  with  its  hoarse  growl  shakes  the 
low-hung  sky. 
It  grew  up  like  a  darkness  everywhere, 

Filling  the  vast  cathedral ; — suddenlv. 
From  the  dense  mass  a  boy*s  clear  treUe 

broke 
Like  lightning,  and  the  full-toned  choir 
awoke. 

XXXII. 

Through  gorgeous  windows  shone  ths 
sun  ssiant, 
Brimminff  the  church  with  gold  and 
purple  mist, 
Meet  atmosphere  to  bosom  that   xkh 
chan^ 
Where  fifty  voices  in  one  strand  did 
twist. 
Their  varicolored  tones,  and  left  no  want 
To  the  delighted  soul,  which  sank 
abyssed 
In  the  warm  muaio  doud,  while,  far  be* 

low, 
The  organ  heaved  its  surges  to  and  fro. 

xxxin. 

As  if  a  lark  should  suddenly  drop  dead 
While  the  blue  air  yet  trembled  with 

its  song. 
So  snapped  at  onoe  that  music's  golden 

thread, 
Struck  by  a  nameless  fear  that  leapt 

along 
From  heart  to  heart,  and  like  a  shadow 

spread 
With  instantaneous  shiver  throng  tha 

throng. 
So  that  some  glanced  behind,  as  half 

aware 
A  hideous  shape  of  dread  were  standing 

there. 


As  when  a  crowd  of  pale  men  gather 
round. 
Watching  an  eddy  in  the  leaden  det^ 
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Krem  wbicb  they  deem  the  hody  of  one 
drowned 
yiniL  be  cast  forth,  from  face  to  face 
doth  creep 

An  eager  dread  that  holds  all  tongues 
fast  bound 
Until  the  horror,  with  a  ghastly  leap, 

Starts  up,  its  dead  blue  arms  stretched 
aimlessly, 

Heared  with  tiie  swinging  of  the  care- 
less sea, — 

XXXY. 

So  in  the  faces  of  all  these  there  grew. 
As  by  one  impulse,  a  dark,  fieezing 
awe. 
Which,  with  a  fearful  fascination  drew 
All  eyes  toward  the  altar;  damp  and 
raw 
The  air  erew  suddenly,  and  no  man  knew 
Whether  perchance  his  silent  neighbor 


As  if  it  spoke  to  eyenr  one  apart. 
Like  the  clear  voice  of  conscience  In  each 
heart 

ZXXVIII. 

"  O  Best,  to  weary  hearts  thou  art  most 
dear  I 
0  Silence,  after  life's  bewildering  din. 
Thou  art  most  welcome,  whether  in  the 


The  dreadful  thing  which  all  were  sure 

would  rise 
To  scare  the  strained  lids  wider  from 

their  eyes. 

XXXVL 

The  incense  trembled  as  it  upward  sent 
Its  slow,  uncertain  thread  of  wander- 
ing blue, 
Ab  't  were  the  only  living  element 
In  all  the  church,  so  deep  the  stillness 
grew; 
It  seemed  one  might  have  heard  it,  as  it 
went. 
Give  out  an  audible  rustle,  curling 
through 
The  midnight  silence  of  that  awe-struck 

air. 
More  hushed    than  death,  though  so 
much  life  was  there. 

ZXXYIL 

Nothinff  they  saw,  but  a  low  voice  was 
heard 
Threading  the  ominous  silence  of  that 
fear, 
Gentle  and  terrorless  as  if  a  bird. 
Wakened    by  some  volcano's  glare, 
should  cheer 
The  mnrk  air  with  his  song;  yet  every 
word 
In  the  cathedral's  farthest  arch  seemed 


Days  of  our  age  thou  oomest,  or  w« 
win 
Thy  poppy-wreath  in  youth  t  then  where- 
fore here 
Linger  1  vet,  once  free  to  enter  in 
At  that  wished  gate  which  gentle  Death 

doth  ope, 
Into  the  boundless  realm  of  strength  and 
hope} 


"Think  not  in  death  my  love  could  ew 


If  thou  wast  fidse,  more  need  there  is 
forme 
Still  to  be  true ;  that  slumber  weve  not 
peace, 
If  't  were  nnvisited  with  dreams  of 
thee: 
And  thou  hadst  never  heard  such  words 
as  these. 
Save  that  in  heaven  I  must  forever  be 
Most  comfortless  and  wretched,  seeing 

this 
Our  unbaptized  babe  shut  out  from  bliss. 


"  This  little  roizit  with  imploring  eyes 
Wanders  alone   the   dreary  wild  of 
snaoe; 
The  shadow  of  his  pain  forever  lies 
Upon  my  soul  in  this  new  dwelling- 
place; 
His  loneliness  makes  me  in  Paradise 

More  lonely,  and,  unless  I  see  his  face, 
Even  here  for  grief  could  I  lie  down  and 

die. 
Save  for  my  curse  of  immortality. 

XLI. 

"  World  after  world  he  sees  around  him 
swim 
Crowded  with  happy  souls,  that  take 
no  heed 
Of  the  sad  e^es  that  from  the  night's 
faint  rmi 
Gaze  sick  with  longing  on  them  aa 
th^  speed 
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With  golden  gates,  that  only  that  on 

him; 
And  shapes  sometimes    from  Hell*s 

abysses  freed 
Flap  darkly  by  him,    with    enormous 

sweep 
Of  wings  that  roughen  wide  the  pitchy 

deep. 

ZLII. 

''I  am  a  mother,  — spirits  do  not  shsike 
This  much  of  earth  from  them, — and 
I  must  pine 
Till  I  can  feel  nls  little  hands,  and  take 
His  weary  head  upon  this  heart  of 
mine ; 
And,  might  it  be,  full  gladly  for  hi^ 
sake 
Would  I  this  solitude  of  bliss  resign, 
And  be  shut  out  of  Heaven  to  dwell  with 

him 
Forever  in  that  silence  drear  and  dim. 

ZLIII. 

"  I  strove  to  hush  my  soul,  and  would 

not  speak 
At  first,  for  thy  dear  sake ;  a  woman's 

love 
2s  mighty,  but  a  mother's  heart  is  weak, 
And  by  its  weakness  overcomes;    I 

strove 
To  smother  bitter  thoughts  with  patience 

meek, 
But  still  in  the  abyss  my  soul  would 

rove. 
Seeking  my  child,  and  drove  me  here  to 

claim 
The  rite  that  gives  him  peace  in  Christ's 

dear  name. 


XLIV. 

"I  sit  and  weep  while  blessed  spirits 
sing; 
I  can  but  long  and  pine  the  while  they 
praise. 
And,  leaning  o'er  the  wall  of  Heaven,  I 
fling 
My  voice  to  where  I  deem  my  infant 
strays, 
Like  a  robbed  bird  that  cries  in  vain  to 
bring 
Her  nestlings  back  beneath  her  wings' 
embrace ; 
But  still  he  answers  not,  and  I  but  know 
That  Heaven  and  earth  are  both  alike  in 


woe. 
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XLT. 

Then  the  pale  priests,  with  ceremony  dne, 
Baptized  the  child  within  its  dieadM 

tomb 
Beneath  that  mother's  heart,  whose  in- 
stinct true 
Star-like  had  battled  down  the  triple 

gloom 
Of  sorrow,  love,  and  death :  young  maid« 

ens,  too. 
Strewed  the  pale  corpse  with  many  a 

milkwhite  bloom, 
And  parted  the  bright  hair,  and  on  the 

breast 
Crossed  the  unconscious  hands  in  sign 

of  rest 

XLVI. 

Some  said,  that,  when  the  priest  had 
sprinkled  o'er 
The  consecrated  drops,  they  seemed  to 
hear 
A  sigh,  as  of  some  heart  from  travail 
sore 
Beleased,  and  then  two  voices  singing 
clear, 
Misereatur  Beta,  more  and  more 
Fading  far  upward,  and  their  ghastly 
fear 
Fell  from  them  with   that  sound,   as 

bodies  fall 
From  souls  upspringing  to  celestial  halL 


FBOMETHEUS. 

One  after  one  the  stars  have  risen  and 

set. 
Sparkling   upon  the  hoarfrost  on  my 

chain : 
The  Bear,  that  prowled  all  night  about  the 

fold 
Of  the  North-star,  hath  shrunk  into  his 

den, 
Scared  by  the  blithesome  footsteps  of  the 

Dawn, 
Whose   blushing  smile   floods  all   the 

Orient ; 
And  now  bright  Lucifer  grows  less  and 

less, 
Into  the  heaven's  blue  quiet  deep-with- 
drawn. 
Sunless  and  starless  all,  the  desert  sky 
Arches  above  me,  empty  as  this  heart 
For  ages  hath  been  empty  of  all  joy. 
Except  to  brood  upon  its  silent  hope. 
As  o  er  its  hope  of  day  the  sky  doth  nom 
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An  night  haye  I  heard  voices :  deeper  yet 
The  deep  low  breathing  of  the  silence 

grew. 
While  all  about,  muffled  in  awe,  there 

stood 
Shadows,  or  forms,  or  both,  clear-felt  at 

heart. 
But,  when  I  turned  to  front  them,  far 

alon^ 
Only  ashudder  through  the  midnightran, 
And  the  dense  stillness  walled  me  closer 

round. 
Bat  still  I  heard  them  wander  up  and 

down 
That  solitude,  and  flappings  of  dusk 

wings 
Did  mingle  with  them,  whether  of  those 

hags 
Let  slip  upon  me  once  from  Hades  deep, 
Or  of  yet  direr  torments,  if  such  be, 
I  coold  but  guess ;  and  then  toward  me 

came 
A  shape  as  of  a  woman  :  very  pale 
It  was,  and  calm ;  its  cold  eyes  did  not 

more, 
And  mine  moved  not,  but  only  stared  on 

them. 
Their  fixed  awe  went  through  my  brain 

like  ice ; 
A  skeleton  hand  seemed  clutching  at  my 

heart, 
And  a  sharp  chill,  as  if  a  dank  night  fog 
Suddenly  closed  me  in,  was  all  I  felt : 
And  then,  methought,  I  heard  a  freezing 

sigh, 
A  long,  deep,  shivering  sigh,  as  from  blue 

lips 
Stiffening  in  death,  close  to  mine  ear.    I 

thought 
Some  doom  was  close  upon  me,  and  I 

looked 
And  saw  the  red  moon  through  the  heavy 

mist. 
Just  setting,  and  it  seemed  as  it  were 

falling. 
Or  reeling  to  its  fall,  so  dim  and  dead 
And  palsy-struck  it  looked.     Then  all 

sounds  merged 
Into  the  rising  surges  of  the  pines, 
Which,  leagues  below  me,  dothing  the 

gaunt  loins 
Of  ancient  Caucasus  with  hairy  stren^h, 
Bent  up  a  murmur  in  the  morning  wind. 
Bad  as  the  wail  that  from  the  populous 

earth 
An  day  and  night  to  high  Olympus  soars, 
Fit  iaoenie  to  thy  wicked  throne,  O  Jove ! 


Thy  hated  name  is  tossed  once  more  in 
scorn 

From  off  my  lips,  for  I  will  teU  thy  doom. 

And  are  these  tears  ?  Nay,  do  not  tri- 
umph, Jove  ! 

They  are  wrung  from  me  but  by  the  ago- 
nies 

Of  prophecy,  like  those  sparse  drops 
which  fall 

From  clouds  in  travaU  of  the  lightning; 
when 

The  great  wave  of  the  storm  hig^-curled 
and  black 

Rolls  steadily  onward  to  its  thunderous 
break. 

Why  art  thou  made  a  god  of,  thou  poor 
type 

Of  anger,  and  revenge,  and  cunning  foroe  f 

True  Power  was  never  bom  of  brutish 
Strength, 

Nor  sweet  Truth  suckled  at  the  shaggy 
dugs 

Of  that  old  she-wolf.  Are  thy  thunder- 
bolts. 

That  quell  the  darkness  for  a  space,  so 
strong 

As  the  prevailing  patience  of  meek  Light, 

Who,  with  the  invincible  tenderness  of 
peace. 

Wins  it  to  be  a  portion  of  herself  ? 

Why  art  thou  made  a  god  of,  thou,  who 
hast 

The  never-sleeping  terror  at  thy  heart. 

That  birthright  of  all  tyrants,  worse  to 
bear 

Than  this  thy  ravening  bird  on  which  I 
smile  f 

Thou  swear'st  to  free  me,  if  I  will  unfold 

What  kind  of  doom  it  is  whose  omen  flits 

Across  thy  heart,  as  o'er  a  troop  of  doves 

The  fearful  shadow  of  the  kite.  What 
need 

To  know  that  truth  whose  knowledge 
cannot  save  ? 

Evil  its  errand  hath,  as  weU  as  Good ; 

When  thine  is  finished,  thou  art  known 
no  more : 

There  is  a  higher  purity  than  thou. 

And  higher  purity  is  greater  strength  ; 

Thy  nature  is  thy  doom,  at  whicn  thy 
heart 

Trembles  behind  the  thick  wall  of  thy 
might. 

Let  man  but  hope,  and  thou  art  straight- 
way chilled 

With  thought  of  that  drear  silence  and 
deep  night 
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"Which,  like  a  dream,  ahall  swallow  thee 

and  thine : 
Let  man  but  will,  and  thoa  art  god  no 

more. 
More  capable  of  rain  than  the  gold 
And  ivory  that  image  thee  on  eojrth. 
He  who  hnrled  down  the  monstrous 

Titan-brood 
Blinded  with   lightningSy   with   rough 

thunders  stunned. 
Is  weaker  than  a  simple  human  thought. 
My  slender  Toioe  can  shake  thee^  as  the 

breera, 
That  seems  but  apt  to  stir  a  maidcin's  hair, 
Sways  huge  Oceanus  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
For  I  am  still  Prometheus,  and  foreknow 
In  my  wise  heart  the  end  and  doom  of  all. 

Yes,  I  am  still  Prometheus,  wiser  grown 
By  years  of  solitude,  —  that  holds  apart 
The  past  and  future,  giving  the  soul  room 
To  search  into  itseS,  —  and  long  com- 
mune 
With  this  eternal  silence ;  — more  a  god. 
In  my  long-suffering  and  strength  to  meet 
With  equal  front  the  direst  shafts  of  fate. 
Than  thou  in  thy  faint-hearted  despot- 
ism, 
Oirt  with  thy  baby-toys  of  force  and 

wrath. 
Yes,  I  am  that  Prometheus  who  brought 

down 
The  light  to  man,  which  thou,  in  selfish 

fear, 
Hadst  to  thyself  usurped,  —  his  by  sole 

right, 
For  Man  hath  light  to  all  save  Tyr- 
anny,— 
And  which  shall  free  him  yet  from  thy 

frail  throne. 
Tyrants  are  but  the  spawn  of  Ignorance, 
Begotten  bv  the  slaves  they  trample  on, 
Who,  coula  they  win  a  glimmer  of  the 

light. 
And  see  that  Tyranny  is  alwaya  weak- 
ness. 
Or  Fear  with  its  own  bosom  ill  at  ease. 
Would  laugh  away  in  scorn  the  sand- 
wove  chain 
Which  their  own  blindness  feigned  for 

adamant. 
Wrong  ever  builds  on  quicksands,  but 

the  Right 
To  the  firm  centre  lays  its  moveless  base. 
The  tyrant  trembles,  if  the  air  but  stir 
The  innocent  ringlets  of  a  child's  free 
hair, 


And  crouches,  when  the  thought  of  some 

great  spirit. 
With  world-wide  murmur,  like  a  rising 

gale. 
Over  men's  hearts,  as  over  standing  com. 
Rushes,  and  bends  them  to  its  own  strong 

wilL 
So  shall  some  thought  of  mine  yet  circle 

earth. 
And  puff  away  thy  crumbling  altars^ 

Jovel 

And,  wouldst  thou  know  of  my  su- 
preme revenge. 
Poor   tyrant,  even   now  dethroned  in 

neart, 
Realmless  in  soul,  as  tyrants  ever  are. 
Listen !  and  tell  me  if  this  bitter  peak, 
This  never-glutted  vulture,  and  these 

chains 
Shrink  not  before  it ;  for  it  shsll  befit 
A   sorrow-tatight,  unconquered    Titan- 
heart. 
Men,  when  their  death  is  on  them,  seem 

to  stand 
On  a  precipitous  crag  that  overhangs 
The  abyss  of  doom,  and  in  that  depUi 

to  see. 
As  in  a  glass,  the  features  dim  and  vast 
Of  things  to  come,  the  ahadows,  as  it 

seems. 
Of  what  have  been.     Death  ever  fronts 

the  wise; 
Not  fearfuUv,  but  with  clear  promises 
Of  laiger  life,  on  whose  broad  vans  up- 
borne, 
Their  outlook  widens,  and  they  see  bo- 

yond 
The  horizon  of  the  Present  and  the  Past, 
Even  to  the  very  source   and  end  of 

things. 
Such  am  I  now:  immortal  woe  hath 

made 
My  heart  a  seer,  and  my  soul  a  judge 
Between  the  substance  and  the  shadow 

of  Truth. 
The  sure  supremeness  of  the  Beautiful, 
By  all  the  martyrdoms  made  doubly  sure 
Of  such  as  I  am,  this  is  mv  revenge. 
Which  of  my  wrongs  builds  a  triumphal 

arch. 
Through  whfth  I  see  a  sceptre  and  » 

throne. 
The  pipings  of  glad  shepherds  on  the 

nllls, 
Tending  the  flocks  no  mors  to  bked  fia 
thee,— 
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nflKnuaof 


prearing  with  white 


laoDgs 
feet 

The  .vintage  on  tfai&e  altan  poured  no 
more, — 

the  mmmiiroaa  bUee  of  loYorSi  under- 
neath 

Dim   ffrapevine    bowers,    whose    rosy 
bonches  press 

Kot  half  so  closely  their  warm  cheeks, 
nnpaled 

By  thoognts  of  thy  bmte    lust, — the 
hiye-like  hum 

Of  peaceful  commonwealths,  where  sun- 
burnt Toil 

Bsape  for  itself  the  rich  earth  made  its 
own 

By  its  own  labor,  lightened  with  glad 
hymns 

To  an  omnipotence  which  thy  mad  bolts 

Would  cope  with  as  a  spark  with  the 
▼ast  sea, — 

Eiren  the  spirit  of  free  love  and  peace, 

Dnt/s  sure  recompense  through  life  and 
death,  — 

Ihese  ore  such  harvests  as  all  master- 
spirits 

Beap^  baply  not  on  earth,  but  reap  no 


Because  the  sheayes  are  bound  by  hands 

not  theirs ; 
These  are  the  bloodless  daggers  where- 
withal 
They  stab  fiaUen  tyrants,  this  their  high 

revenge: 
For  their  bat  part  of  life  on  earth  is 

when. 
Long  after  death,  prisoned  and  pent  no 

more. 
Their  thoughts,  their  wild  dreams  even, 

have  become 
Part  of  the  necessary  air  men  breathe : 
When,  like  the  moon,  herself  behind  a 

cloud. 
They  shed  down  light  before  us  on  life's 


That  cheers  us  to  steer  onward  still  in 

hone. 
Earth  with  her  twining  memories  ivies 

o'er 
Their  holy  sepulchres ;  the  cbainless  sea, 
In  tempeet  or  wide  calm,  repeats  their 

thoughts ; 
The  lightnmg  and  the  thunder,  all  free 

things, 
Have  legends  of  them  for  the  ears  of 

men* 
All  other  glories  are  as  falling  star% 


But  universal  Nature  watches  theirs: 
Such  strength  is  won  by  love  of  human 

Kot  that  I  feel  that  hunger  after  fsmsi, 
Which  souls  of  a  half-greatness  are  beset 

with; 
But  that  the  memory  of  noble  deeds 
Cries  shame  upon  the  idle  and  the  vile, 
And  keeps  the  heart  of  Man  forever  up 
To  the  heroic  level  of  old  time. 
To  be  forgot  at  first  is  little  pain 
To  a  heart  conscious  of  such  high  intent 
As  must  be  deathless  on  the  lips  of  men  ; 
But,  having  been  a  name,  to  sink  and  be 
A  something  which  the  world  can  do 

without, 
Which,  having  been  or  not,  would  never 

change 
The  lightest  pulse  of  fate, — this  is  in- 
deed 
A  cup  of  bitterness  the  worst  to  taste. 
And  this  thy  heart  shall  empty  to  the 

dregs. 
Endless  despair  shall  be  thy  Caucasus, 
And  memoiy  thy  vulture ;  thou  wilt  find 
ObUvion  far  lonelier  than  this  peak. 
Behold  thy  destiny!    Thou  think'st  it 

much 
That  I  should  brave  thee,  miserable  sod ! 
But  I  have  braved  a  mightier  than  uou, 
Even  the  tempting  of  this  soaring  heart, 
Which  might  have  made  me,  scarcely 

less  than  thou, 
A  god  among  my  brethren  weak  and 

blind. 
Scarce  less  than  thou,  a  pitiable  thing 
To  be  down-trodden  into  darkness  soon. 
But  now  I  am  above  thee,  for  thou  art 
The  bungling  workmanship  of  fear,  the 

block 
That  awes  the  swart  Barbarian ;  but  I 
Am  what  myself  have  made,  — a  nature 

wise 
With  finding  in  itself  the  types  of  all. 
With  watchmg  from  the  dmi  verge  of 

the  time 
What  things  to  be  are  visible  in  the 

gleams 
Thrown  forward  on  them  from  the  lumi- 
nous past. 
Wise  with  the  history  of  its  own  frail 

heart. 
With  reverence  and  with  sorrow,  and 

with  love. 
Broad  as  the  world,  for  freedom  and  for 
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Thou  and  all  streDgth  shall  crumble, 

except  Love, 
By  whom,  and  for  whose  glory,  ye  shall 

cease: 
And,  when  thon  'rt  bat  a  weary  moaning 

heard 
From  out  the  pitiless  gloom  of  Chaos,  I 
Shall  be  a  power  and  a  memory, 
A  name  to  fright  all  tyrants  with,  a 

light 

Unsetting  as  the  pole-star,  a  great  voice 

Heard  in  the  breathless  pauses  of  the 
fight 

By  truth  and  freedom  ever  waged  with 
wrong, 

Clear  as  a  silver  trumpet,  to  awake 

Far  echoes  that  from  age  to  age  live 
on 

In  kindred  spirits,  giving  them  a  sense 

Of  boundless  power  from  boundless  suf- 
fering wrung : 

And  many  a  glazing  eye  shall  smile  to 
see 

The  memory  of  my  triumph  (for  to  meet 

Wrong  with  endurance,  and  to  overcome 

The  present  with  a  heart  that  looks  be- 
yond, 

Are  triumph),  like  a  prophet  eagle,  perch 

Upon  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Ri^ht. 

Evil  springs  up,  and  flowers,  ana  bears 
no  seed. 

And  feeds  the  green  earth  with  its  swift 
decay. 

Leaving  it  richer  for  the  growth  of 
truth; 

But  Good,  once  put  in  action  or  in 
thought, 

Like  a  strong  oak,  doth  from  its  boughs 
shed  down 

The  ripe  germs  of  a  forest.    Thou,  weak 

Shalt  fade  and  be  forgotten !  but  this 

soul. 
Fresh-living  still  in  the  serene  abyss, 
In  every  heaving  shall    partake,   that 

grows 
From  heart  to  heart  among  the  sons  of 

men, — 
As  the  ominous  hum  before  the  earth- 
quake runs 
Far  through  the  iEgean  from  roused  isle 

to  isle,  — 
Foreboding  wreck  to  palaces  and  shrines, 
And  mighty  rents  in  many  a  cavernous 

error 
That  darkens  the  free  light  to  man  : — 

This  heart, 


Unscarred  by  thy  grim  vulture,  as  tiio 

truth 
Orows  but  more  lovely  'neath  the  beaks 

and  claws 
Of  Harpies  blind  that  fain  would  soil  it, 

shall 
In  all  the  throbbing  exultations  share 
That  wait  on  freeaom^s  triumph^  and 

in  all 
The  glorious  agonies  of  martyr-spirits. 
Sharp  lightning-throes  to  split  the  jag- 
ged clouds 
That  veil  the  future,  showing  them  the 

end. 
Pain's  thorny  crown  for  constancy  and 

truth. 
Girding  the  temples  like  a  wreath  of 

stars. 
This  is  a  thought,  that,  like  the  fabled 

laurel. 
Makes  my  faith  thunder-proof;  and  thy 

dread  bolts 
Fall  on  me  like  the  silent  flakes  of  snoiw 
On  the  hoar  brows  of  aged  Caucasus : 
But,  oh,  thought  &r  more  blissful,  they 

can  rend 
This  cloud  of  flesh,  and  make  my  aoul  a 

star  I 

Unleash  thy  crouching  thunders  now, 

O  Jots ! 
Free  this  high  heart,  which,  a  poor  cap- 
tive long. 
Doth  knock  to  be  let  forth,  this  heart 

which  still. 
In  its  invincible  manhood,  overtops 
Thy  puny  godship,  as  this  mountain  doth 
The  pines  that  moss  its  roots.     O,  even 

now. 
While  from  my  peak  of  sufieiing  I  look 

down. 
Beholding  with  a  far-spread   gosh  of 

hope 
The  sunnse  of  that  Beauty,  in  whose 

face. 
Shone  all  around  with  love,  no  man  shall 

look 
But  straightway  like  a  god  he  be  uplift 
Unto  the  throne  long  empty  for  his  sake. 
And  clearly  oft  foreshadowed  in  brave 

dreams 
By  his  free  inward  nature,  which  nor 

thou. 
Nor  any  anaroh  after  thee,  can  bind 
From  working  its  great  doom, — now, 

now  set  free 
This  essence,  not  to  die,  but  to  beooma 
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Purt  of  that  awfal  Presence  which  doth 

haunt 
The  palaces  of  tyrants,  to  scare  off, 
With  its  grim  eyes  and  fearful  whispNBr- 

ings 
And  hideous  sense  of  utter  loneliness, 
AU  hope  of  safety,  all  desire  of  peace, 
All  but  the  loathed  forefeeling  of  blank 

death, — 
Part  of  that  spirit  which  doth  ever  brood 
In  patient  calm  on  the  unpilfered  nest 
Of  man's  deep  heart,  till  mighty  thoughts 

grow  fledged 
To  sail  with  darkening  shadow  o'er  the 

world, 
raUng  with  dread  such  souls  as  dare  not 

trust 
In  the  unfailing  energy  of  Good, 
Until  they  swoop^  and  their  pale  quarry 

make 
Of  some  o'erbloated  wrong, — that  spirit 

which 
Scatters  great  hopes  in  the  seed-field  of 

man, 
like  acorns  among  grain,  to  grovr  and  be 
A  roof  for  freedom  in  all  coming  time ! 

But  no,  this  cannot  be ;  for  ages  yet, 
In  solitnde  unbroken,  shall  I  hear 
The  angry  Caspian  to  the  Euxine  shout, 
And  Euxine  answer  with  a  muffled  roar, 
On  either  side  storming  the  giant  walls 
Of  Caucasus  with  leagues  of  climbing 

foam 
(Less,  from  my  height,  than  flakes  of 

downy  snow), 
That  draw  back  baffled  but  to  hurl  again, 
Snatched  up  in  wrath  and  horrible  tur- 
moil. 
Mountain  on  mountain,  as  the  Titans 

erst, 
My  brethren,  scaling  the  high  seat  of 

Jove, 
Heaved    Pelion  upon  Ossa*s  shoulders 

broad 
In  vain  emprise.    The  moon  will  come 

and  go 
With  her  monotonous  vicissitude  ; 
Once  beautiful,  when  I  was  free  to  walk 
Among  my  fdlows,  and  to  interchange 
The  influence  benign  of  loving  eyes. 
But  nowby  aged  use  grown  wearisome ; — 
False  thought !  most  false  i  for  how  could 

I  endure 
These  crawling  centuries  of  lonely  woe 
Unahamed  by  weak  complaining,  but  for 

thee. 


Loneliest,  save  me,  of  all  created  things, 
Mild-eyed  Astarte,  my  best  comforter. 
With  thy  pale  smile  of  sad  benignity  ? 

Year  after  year  will  pass  away  and 

seem 
To  me,  in  mine  eternal  agony. 
But  as  the  shadows  of  dumb  summer 

clouds. 
Which  I  have  watched  so  often  darken^ 

ing  o'er 
The  vast  Sarmatian  plain,  league-wide 

at  first, 
But,  with  still  swiftness,  lessening  on 

and  on 
Till  cloud  and  shadow  meet  and  mingle 

where 
The  gray  horizon  fades  into  the  sky. 
Far,  far  to  northward.    Yes,  for  ages  yet 
Must  I  lie  here  upon  my  altar  huse, 
A  sacrifice  for  man.     Sorrow  will  oe. 
As  it  hath  been,  his  portion;  endless 

doom. 
While  the  immortal  with  the  mortal 

linked 
Dreams  of  its  wings  and  pines  for  what 

it  dreams. 
With  upward  yearn  unceasing.    Better 

so : 
For  wisdom  is  9tem   sorrow's  p^^ent 

child. 
And  empire  over  self,  and  all  the  deep 
Strong  charities  that  make  men  sesji 

like  gods ; 
And  love,  that  makes  them  be  gods, 

from  her  breasts 
Sucks  in  the  milk  that  makes  mankind 

one  blood. 
Good  never  comes  unmixed,  or  so  it 

seems. 
Having  two  &ces,  as  some  images 
Are  carved,  of  foolish  gods;  one  face 

is  ill  ; 
But  one  heart  lies  beneath,  and  that  is 

good, 
As  are  all  hearts,  when  we  explore  their 

depths. 
Therefore,  great  heart,  bear  up  !  thou  art 

but  type 
Of  what  all  fofty  spirits  endure,  that  fain 
Would  win  men  back  to  strength  and 

peace  through  love : 
Each  hath  his  lonely  peak,  and  on  each 

heart 
Envy,  or  scorn,  or  hatred,  tears  lifelong 
With  vulture  beak ;  yet  tiie  high  aoul  it 

left; 
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And  Mih,  which  is  but  hope  grown 
wiae,  and  lo?e 

And  patience  which  at  last  shall  over- 
come. 


THE  8HEFHKBD  OF  KIKQ  ADMBTUB. 

There  came  a  youth  upon  the  earth, 

Some  thousand  vears  ago. 
Whose    slender    hauds    were    nothing 

worth, 
Whether  to  plough,  or  reap,  or  sow. 

Upon  an  empty  tortoise-shell 

He  stretched  some  chords,  and  drew 
Music  that  made  men's  bosoms  swell 
Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eyes  with 
dew. 

Then  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 

Pure  taste  by  right  divine. 
Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 
To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine  : 

And  so,  well  pleased  with  being  soothed 

Into  a  sweet  half-sleep. 
Three  timeshis  kingly  beard  he  smoothed, 
And  made  him  yiceiDy  o'er  his  sheep. 

His  words  were  simple  words  enough, 

And  yet  he  used  them  so, 
That  what  in  other  mouths  was  rough 
In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 

Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth, 

In  whom  no  good  they  saw ; 
And  yet,  unwittingly,  in  truth. 
They  made  his  careless  words  their  law. 

They  knew  not  how  he  learned  at  all. 

For  idly,  hour  by  hour, 
He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 

It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 

Did  teach  him  sU  their  use. 
For,  in  mere  weeds,   and  stones,  and 

springs. 
He  found  a  healing  power  profuse. 

Men  granted  that  his  speech  was  wise. 

But,  when  a  glance  they  caught 
Of  his  slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes. 
They  laughed,  and  called  him  good-for- 
naught. 

^et  after  he  was  dead  and  gone. 
And  e'en  his  memory  dim, 


Earth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  apoQ, 
More  full  of  love,  because  of  him. 

And  day  by  day  more  holy  grew 
£aeh  spot  where  he  had  ^od. 
Till  after-poets  only  knew 
Their  first-bom  brother  as  a  god. 


THB  TOKXN. 

It  is  a  mere  wild  rosebud, 

Quite  sallow  now,  and  dry, 
Yet  there 's  something  wondrous  in  it. 

Some  ffleams  of  days  gone  by. 
Dear  sights  and  sounds  that  are  to  me 
The  very  moons  of  memory. 
And  stir  my  heart's  blood  far  below 
Its  short-lived  waves  of  joy  and  woe. 

Lips  must  fade  and  roses  wither. 

All  sweet  times  be  o'er ; 
They     only     smile,    and,    murmuring 
♦'Thither  I" 

Stay  with  us  no  more  : 
And  yet  ofttimes  a  look  or  smile, 
Forgotten  in  a  kiss's  while, 
Years  after  from  the  dark  will  start. 
And  flash  across  the  trembling  heart. 

Thou  hast  given  me  many  roses. 

But  never  one,  like  this, 
O'erfloods  both  sense  and  spirit 

With  such  a  deep,  wild  bliss ; 
We  must  have  instincts  that  glean  up 
Sjparse  drops  of  this  life  in  the  cup. 
Whose  taste  shall  give  us  all  that  we 
Can  prove  of  immortality. 

Earth's  stablest  things  are  shadows, 

And,  in  the  life  to  come, 
Haply  some  chance-saved  trifle 

May  tell  of  this  old  home : 
As  now  sometimes  we  seem  to  find. 
In  a  dark  crevice  of  the  mind. 
Some  relic^  which,  iong  pondered  o'er. 
Hints  faintly  at  a  life  bdfore. 


AK  INCmSNT  IN  A  RAILROAD  QAB. 

He  spoke  of  Bums:  men  rude  and 

rough 
Pressed  round  to  hear  the  praise  of  one 
Whose  heart  was  made  of  manly,  simple 
stuff, 
As  homespun  as  their  own. 


AS  mCIDElIT  IN  A  BAILROAD  CAB. 
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And,  when    he    read,   they  forward 

leaned. 
Drinking,  with  thirsty  hearts  and  ears, 
Mis  brook-uke  songs  whom  glory  never 
I  weaned 

From  humble  smiles  and  tears. 

Slowly  there  grew  a  tender  awe, 
Sun-hke,  o'er  faces  brown  and  hard, 
4s  if  in  him  who  read  they  felt  and  saw 
Some  presence  of  the  bahL 

It  was  a  sight  for  sin  and  wrong 
And  slaylBhtyTanny  to  see, 
A  sight  to  make  oar  faith  more  pure  and 
strong 
In  high  humanity. 

I  thought,  these  men  will  canr  hence 
Promptings  their  former  life  above, 
And  something  of  a  finer  reverence 
For  beau^,  truth,  and  love. 

God  scatters  love  on  every  side 
Freely  among  his  children  all. 
And  always  hearts  are  lying  open  wide. 
Wherein  some  grains  may  fall. 

There  is  no  wind  but  soweth  seeds 
Of  a  more  true  and  open  life, 
Which  burst,  unlookea  for,  into  high- 
souled  deeds. 
With  wayside  beauty  rife. 

We  find  within  these  souls  of  ours 
Some  wild  germs  of  a  higher  birth. 
Which  in  the  poet's  tropic  heart  bear 
flowers 
Whose  fragrance  fills  the  earth. 

Within  the  hearts  of  all  men  lie 
These  promises  of  wider  bliss, 
(Hiich  blossom  into  hopes  that  cannot 
die, 
In  sunny  hours  like  this. 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  b^nm. 
Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all, 
The  angel  heart  of  man. 

And  thus,  among  the  untaught  poor, 
Great  deeds  and  feelings  fina  a  home, 
That  cast  in  shadow  all  the  golden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  and  Rome. 

0,  mighty  brother-soul  of  man. 
Where'er  thou  art,  in  low  or  high. 


Thy  skyey  arches  with  exulting  ^n 
O'er-roof  infinity ! 

All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age  begin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive  soul, 
And  from  the  many  slowlv  upward  win 
To  one  who  grasps  the  whole  : 

In  his  wide  brain  the  feeling  deep 
That  strolled  on  the  many  s  tongue 
Swells  to  a  tide  of  thought,  whose  surges 
leap 
O'er  the  weak  thrones  of  wrong. 

All  thought  begins  in  feeling,  —  wide 
In  the  great  mass  its  base  is  nid. 
And,  narrowing  up  to  thought,  stands 
glorified, 
A  moveless  pyramid. 

Nor  is  he  far  astray,  who  deems 
That  every  hone,   which    rises    and 
grows  broaci 
In  the  world's  heart,  by  ordered  impulse 
streams 
From  the  great  heart  of  Ood. 

God  wills,  man  hopos:   in   common 

souls 
Hope  is  but  vague  and  undefined. 
Till  from  the  poet's  tongue  the  message 
rolls 
A  blessing  to  his  kind. 

Never  did  Poesy  appear 
So  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride 
and  fear 
To  the  lives  of  coarsest  men. 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thoughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  oi 
three 
High  souls,   like  those  far  stars  that 
come  in  sight 
Once  in  a  century ;  — 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken   their  free  nature  in   the 
weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men  ; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line, 
Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art, 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  audi  lASTlbood 
shine 
In  the  untutored  heart 
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He  who  doth  this,  in  Terse  or  prose. 
May  be  forgotten  in  his  day, 
But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  last  with 
those 
Who  live  and  speak  for  aye. 


RHCBOUB. 

QoD  sends  his  teachers  unto  erery  age, 
To  every  clime,  and  every  race  of  men. 
With  revelations  fitted  to  their  fi:rowth 
And  shape  of  mind,  nor  gives  the  realm 

of  Truth 
Into  the  selfish  rule  of  one  sole  race : 
Therefore  each  form  of  worship  that  hath 

swayed 
The  life  of  man,  and  ffiven  it  to  grasp 
The   roaster-key  of  knowledge,   rever- 
ence. 
Infolds  some  germs  of  goodness  and  of 

right; 
Else  never  had  the  eager  soul,  which 

loathes 
The  slothful  down  of  pampered  igno- 
rance, 
Fnnnd  in  it  even  a  moment's  fitful  rest 

There  is  an  instinct  in  the  human 

heart 
Which  makes  that  all  the  fables  it  hath 

coined, 
To  lustify  the  reign  of  its  belief 
And    strengthen  it    by  beauty's  right 

divine, 
Veil  in  their  inner  cells  a  mystic  gift, 
Which,  like  the  hazel  twig,  in  faithful 

hands, 
Points  surely  to  the  hidden  springs  of 

truth. 
For,  as  in  nature  naught  is  made  in  vain. 
But  all  things  have  within  their  hull  of 

use 
A  wisdom  and  a  meaning  which  may 

speak 
Of  spiritual  secrets  to  the  ear 
Of  spirit ;  so,  in  whatsoe'er  the  heart 
Hatn  fashioned  for  a  solace  to  itself. 
To  make  it^  inspirations  suit  its  creed, 
And  from  the  niggard  hands  of  falsehood 

wring 
Its  needful  food  of  truth,  there  ever  is 
A  sympathy  with  Nature,  which  reveals, 
Not    less    than  her  own  works,   pure 

gleams  of  light 
And  eariKst  parables  of  inward  lore. 
Hear  nvw  t^  fwy  legend  of  old  Qreece, 


As  full  of  gndons  yoath  and  boutty 

still 
As  the  immortal  froshneaa  of  that  grace 
Carved  for  all  ages  on  some  Attic  meae. 

A  youth  named  Rhoecus,  wandering  in 

the  wood, 
Saw  an  old  oak  just  trembling  to  its  falL 
And,  feeling  pity  of  so  fair  a  tree. 
He  propped  its  gray  trunk  with  admir- 

mgcare. 
And  with  a  thoughtless  footstep  loitered 

on. 
But,  as  he  turned,  he  heard  a  voice  be- 
hind 
That  murmured  "  Rhoecus  ! "    'T  was  as 

if  the  leaves, 
Stirred  by  a  passing  breath,  had  mur- 
mured it. 
And,  while  he  paused  bewildered,  yet 

again 
It  murmured  "  Rhoecus ! "  softer  than  a 

breeze. 
He  started  and  beheld  with  dizzy  eyes 
What  seemed  the  substance  of  a  happy 

dream  • 

Stand  there  before  him,  spreading  a  wann 

glow 
Within  the  green  glooms  of  the  shadowy 

oak. 
It  seemed  a  woman's  shape,  yet  far  too 

fair 
To  be  a  woman,  and  with  eyes  too  meek 
For  any  that  were  wont  to  mate  with 

gods. 
All  naked  like  a  goddess  stood  she  there. 
And  like  a  goddess  all  too  beautiful 
To    feel  the  guHt-bom  earthliness  of 

shame. 
"  Rhoecus,  I  am  the  Dryad  of  this  tree," 
Thus  she  began,  dropping  hec  low-toned 

words 
Serene,  and  full,  and  clear,  as  drops  of 

dew, 
"  And  with  it  I  am  doomed  to  live  and 

die; 
The  rain  and  sunshine  are  my  caterers, 
Nor  have  I  other  bliss  than  simple  life: 
Now  ask  me  what  thou  wilt,  that  I  can 

give. 
And  with  a  thankful  joy  it  shall  be 

thine." 

Then  Rhoecus,  with  a  flutter  at  tlie 
heart, 
Tet,  by  the  prompting  of  snch  beauty; 
bold, 
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Answered :  **  What  is  there  that  can 

aatisfy 
The  endless  craWng  of  the  soul  but  love  ? 
Give  me  thy  lore,  or  but  the  hope  of  that 
Which  must  be  evermore  my  nature's 

After  a  little  pause  she  said  again. 

But  with  a  glimpse  of  sadness  in  her 

tone, 
"  I  give  it,  RhoBCus^  though  a  perilous 

gift; 
An  hour  before  the  sunset  meet  me  here." 
And  straightway  there  was  nothing  he 

could  see 
Bat  the  green  glooms  beneath  the  shad- 
owy oak, 
And  not  a  sound  came  to  his  straining 

ears 
Bat  the  low  trickling  rustle  of  the  leaves, 
And  far  away  upon  an  emerald  slope 
The  falter  of  an  idle  shepherd's  pipe. 

Now,  in  those  days  of  simpleness  and 

faith. 
Men  did  not  think  that  happy  things 

were  dreams 
Because  they  overstepped   the  narrow 

bourn 
Of  likelihood,  but  reverently  deemed 
Nothing  too  wondrous  or  too  beautiful 
To  be  the  guerdon  of  a  daring  heart. 
So  RhcBCus  made  no  doubt  that  he  was 

blest. 
And  all  along  unto  the  city's  gate 
Earth  seemed  to  spring  beneath  him  as 

he  walked. 
The  clear,  broad  sky  looked  bluer  than 

its  wont,' 
And  he  could  scarce  believe  Le  had  not 

wings, 
Bach  sunshine  seemed  to  glitter  through 

his  veins 
Instead  of  blood,  so  light  he  felt  and 

strange. 

Toung  Rhoecus  had  a  faithful  heart 
enough, 

Bot  one  that  in  the  present  dwelt  too 
much. 

And,  taking  with  blith3  welcome  what- 
soe'er 

Chance  gave  of  joy,  was  wholly  bound 
in  that, 

Like  the  contented  peasant  of  a  vale, 

Deemed  it  the  world,  and  never  looked 
beyond. 

80,  haply  meeting  in  the  afternoon 


Some  comrades  who  were  playing  at  the 
dice. 

He  joined  them,  and  forgot  all  else  be- 
side. 

The  dice  were  rattling  at  the  mer- 
riest, 

And  Rhoecus,  who  had  met  but  sony 
luck. 

Just  laughed  in  triumph  at  a  happy 
throw. 

When  through  the  room  there  hummed 
a  yellow  bee 

That  bazzed  about  his  ear  with  down- 
dropped  legs 

As  if  to  light.  And  Rhoecus  laughed 
and  said. 

Feeling  how  red  and  flushed  he  was  with 
loss, 

**  By  Venus  !  does  he  take  me  for  a 
rose?" 

And  brushed  him  off  with  rough,  im- 
patient hand. 

But  still  the  bee  came  back,  and  thrice 
again 

Rhoecus  did  beat  him  off  with  growing 
wrath. 

Then  through  the  window  flew  the 
wounded  bee. 

And  Rhoecus,  tracking  him  with  angr^ 
eyes, 


Saw  a  sharp  monntain-neak  of  Thessaly 
'   iskoftne 
ytl 
heart, 


Against  the  red  disk  of  tne  setting  sun ,  — 
And  instantly  the  blood  sank  from  his 


As  if  its  very  walls  had  caved  away. 
Without  a  word  he  turned,  and,  rushing 

forth. 
Ran  madly  through  the  city  and  the  gate. 
And  o'er  tne  plain,  which  now  the  wood's 

long  shade. 
By  the  low  sun  thrown  forward  broad 

and  dim, 
Darkened  wellnigh  unto  the  city's  wall. 

Quite  spent  and  out  of  breath  he 
reached  the  tree. 

And,  listening  fearfully,  he  heard  once 
more 

The  low  voice  murmur  **  Rhoecus  ! "  close 
at  hand : 

Whereat  he  looked  around  him,  but  could 
see 

Naught  but  the  deepening  glooms  be- 
neath the  oak. 

Then  sighed  the  voice,  ''0  Rhoecus  I 
nevermore 
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Shalt  thou  behold  me  or  by  day  or  night, 
Me,  who  would  fain  have  blessed  thee 

with  a  love 
More  ripe  and  bounteous  than  ever  yet 
Filled  up  with  nectar  any  mortal  heart : 
But  thou  didst  scorn  my  humble  mes- 
senger, 
And  sent'sthim  back  to  me  with  bruised 

wings. 
We  spirits  only  show  to  gentle  eyes, 
We  ever  ask  an  undivided  love. 
And  he  who  scorns  the  least  of  Nature*s 

works 
Is  thenceforth  exiled  and  shut  out  from 

all. 
Farewell !  for  thou  canst  never  see  me 


more. 


f« 


Then  Rhcecus  beat  his  breast,   and 
groaned  aloud. 
And  cned,  "  Be  pitiful !  foi^ive  me  yet 
This  once,  and  I  shall  never  need  it 

more ! " 
"  Alas  ! "  the  voice  returned,  *"t  is  thou 

art  blind. 
Not  I  unmerciful ;  I  can  forgive, 
But  have  no  skill  to  heal  thy  spirit's 

eyes; 
Only  the  soul  hath  power  o'er  itself." 
Witn  that  again  there  murmured  "Nev- 
ermore! " 
And  Rhoecus  after  heard  no  other  sound, 
Except  the  rattling  of  the  oak's  crisp 

leaves. 
Like  the  long  surf  upon  a  distant  shore, 
Raking  the  sea-worn   pebbles  up  and 

down. 
The  night  had  gathered  round  him:  o'er 

the  plain 
The  city   sparkled  with  its   thousand 

lights, 
And  sounds  of  revel  fell  upon  his  ear 
Harshly  and  like  a  curse;  above,  the  sky. 
With  all  its  bright  sublimity  of  stars. 
Deepened,  and  on  his  forehead  smote  the 

breeze : 
}Wauty  was  all    around  him  and  de- 
light. 
But  from  that  eve  he  was  alone  on  earth. 


THE    FALCON. 

I  KNOW  a  falcon  swift  and  peerless 
As  e'er  was  cradled  in  the  pine; 

No  bird  had  ever  eye  so  fearless. 
Or  wing  so  strong  as  this  of  mine. 


The  winds  not  better  love  to  pilot 
A  cloud  with  *molten  gold  o  errun. 

Than  him,  a  little  burning  islet, 
A  star  above  the  coming  sun. 

For  with  a  lark's  heart  he  doth  tower, 
By  a  glorious  upward  instinct  drawn  ; 

No  bee  nestles  deeper  in  the  flower 
Than  he  in  the  Dursting  rose  of  dawn. 

No  harmless  dove,  no  bii'd  that  singeth, 
Shudders  to  see  him  overhead  ; 

The  rush  of  his  tierce  swooping  bringeth 
To  innocent  hearts  no  thrill  of  dread. 

Let  fraud  and  wrong  ana  baseness  shiver, 
For  still  between  them  and  the  sky 

The  falcon  Truth  hangs  poised  forever 
And  marks  them  wiui  his  vengeful  eye. 


TRIAL. 

1. 

Whsthee  the  idle  prisoner  through  bis 

grate 
Watches  the  waving  of  the  grass-tuft 

small. 
Which,  having  colonized  its  rift  i*  th* 

wall. 
Accepts  Ood's  dole  of  good  or  evil  fate. 
And  from  the  sky's  just  helmet  draws  its 

lot 
Daily  of  shower  or  sunshine,  cold   or 

hot  ;— 
Whether  the  closer  captive  of  a  creed. 
Cooped  up  from  birth  to  grind  out  end- 
less chaif. 
Sees  through  his  treadmill-bars  the  noon- 
day laugh. 
And  feels  in  vain  his  crumpled  pinions 

breed;  — 
Whether  the  Geoigian  slave  look  up  and 

mark. 
With  bellying  sails  puffed  full,  the  tall 

cloud-oark 
Sink    northward   slowly,  — -thou  alone 

seem'st  good. 
Fair  only  thou,  O  Freedom,  whose  desire 
Can  light  in  muddiest  souls  quick  seeds 

of  lire. 
And  strain  life's  chords  to  the  old  heroic 

mood. 

II. 

Tet  are  there  other  gifts  more  fair  than 

thine. 
Nor  can  I  count  him  happiest  who  has 

never 
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Bean  forced  with  his  own  hand  his  chains 

to  sever. 
And  for  himself  find  out  the  way  divine ; 
He  never  knew  the  aspirer's  glorious 

pains. 
He  never  earned  the  struggle's  priceless 

flains. 
0,  block  by  block,  with  sore  and  sharp 

endeavor, 
Lifelong  we  build  these  human  natures 

up 
Into  a  temple  fit  for  iVeedom's  shrine, 
And  Trial  ever  consecrates  the  cup 
Wherefrom  we  pour  her  sacrificial  wine. 


A  QLAKCE  BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN. 

Wb  see  but  half  the  causes  of  our  deeds, 
Seeking  them  wholly  in  the  outer  life, 
And  heedless  of  the  encircling  spirit- 
world. 
Which,  though  unseen,  is  felt,  and  sows 

in  us 
All  germs  of  pure  and  world-wide  pur- 


From  one  stage  of  our  being  to  the  next 
We  pass  unconscious  o'er  a  slender  bridge. 
The  momentary  work  of  unseen  hands. 
Which  crumbles  down  behind  us ;  look- 
ing hack. 
We  see  the  other  shore,  the  gulf  between, 
And,  marvelling  how  we  won  to  where 

we  stand, 
Content  ourselves  to  call  the   builder 

Chance. 
We  trace  the  wisdom  to  the  apple's  fall, 
Not  to  the  birth-throes  of  a   mighty 

Truth 
Which,  for  long  ages  in  blank  Chaos 

dumb, 
Tet  yearned  to  be  incarnate,  and  had 

found 
At  last  a  spirit  meet  to  be  the  womb 
From  which  it  might  be  bom  to  bless 

mankind,  — 
Not  to  the  .soul  of  Newton,  ripe  with  all 
The  hoarded  thoughtfulneas  of  earnest 

years, 
AM  waiting  but  one  ray  of  sunlight 

more 
To  blossom  fully. 

But  whence  came  that  ray  ? 
We  call  our  sorrows  Destiny,  but  ought 
Rather  to  name  our  high  successes  so. 
Only  the  instincts  of  great  souls  are  Fate, 

4 


And  have  predestined  sway :  all  other 

things, 
Except  by  leave  of  us,  could  never  be. 
For  Destiny  is  but  the  breath  of  God 
Still  movinff  in  us,  the  last  fragment  left 
Of  our  unfallen  nature,  waking  oft 
Within  our  thought,  to  beckon  us  be- 
yond 
The  narrow  circle  of  the  seen  and  known, 
And  always  tending  to  a  noble  end. 
As  all  things  must  that  overrule  the  soul, 
And  for  a  space  unseat  the  helmsman. 

Will. 
The  fate  of  England  and  of  freedom  once 
Seemed  wavering  in  the  heart  of  one 

plain  man : 
One  step  of  his,  and  the  great  dial-hand, 
That  marks  the  destined  progress  of  the 

world 
In  the  eternal  round  from  wisdom  on 
To  higher  wisdom,  had  been  made  to 

pause 
A  hundred  years.     That  step  he  did  not 

take, — 
He  knew  not  why,  nor  we,  but  only 

God,— 
And  lived  to  make  his  simple  oaken  chair 
More  terrible  and  soberly  august. 
More  full  of  majesty  than  any  throne. 
Before  or  after,  of  a  British  king. 

Upon  the  pier  stood  two  stem-visaged 

men. 
Looking  to  where    a    little    craft    lay 

moored, 
Swayed   by   the    lazy  current   of   the 

Thames,  ' 

Which  weltered  by  in  muddy  listlessness. 
Grave  men  they  were,  and  battlings  of 

fierce  thought 
Had  trampled  out  all  softness  from  their 

brows. 
And  ploughed  rough  furrows  there  before 

their  time, 
For  other  crop  than  such  as  homebred 

Peace 
Sows  broadcast  in  the  willing  soil  of 

Youth. 
Care,  not  of  self,  but  for  the  common- 
weal. 
Had  robbed  their  eyes  of  youth,  and  left 

instead 
A  look  of  patient  power  and  iron  will, 
And  something  fiercer,  too,   that  gave 

broad  hint 
Of  the  plain   weapons  girded  at   theit 

sides. 
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The  yonnger  had  an  aspect  of  com- 
mantl,  — 

Not  such  AS  trickles  down,  a  dender 
strenm, 

In  the  shrunk  channel  of  a  great  de- 
scent, 

But  such  as  lies  entowered  in  heart  and 
hea«l, 

And  an  anu  prompt  to  do  the  'hests  of 
both. 

His  was  a  brow  where  gold  were  out  of 
place. 

And  yet  it  seemed  right  worthy  of  a 
crown 

(Though  lie  despised  such),  were  it  only 
made 

Of  iron,  or  some  serviceable  stuff 

That  would  have  matched  his  brownly 
nigged  face. 

The  elder,  although  such  ha  hardly 
seemed 

(Care  makes  so  little  of  some  five  short 
years), 

Had  a  clear,  honest  face,  whose  rough- 
hewn  strength 

Was  mildened  by  the  scholar's  wiser 
heart 

To  sober  courage,  such  as  best  befits 

The  unsullied  temper  of  a  well-taught 
mind. 

Yet  so  remained  that  one  could  plainly 
guess 

The  hu8hed  volcano  smouldering  under- 
neath. 

He  spoke :  the  other,  hearing,  kept  his 
gaze 

«Still  fixed,  as  on  some  problem  in  the 
sky. 

*'0  Cromwell,  we  are  fallen  on  evil 

times ! 
There  was  a  day  when  England  had  wide 

room 
For  honest  men  as  well  as  foolish  kings : 
But  now  the  uneasy  stomach  of  the  time 
Turns  squeamish  at  them  both.     There- 
fore let  us 
Seek  out  that  savage  clime,  where  men 

as  yet 
Are  free :  there  sleeps  the  vessel  on  the 

tide, 
Her  lan^iid  canvas  drooping  for  the 

wind ;    , 
Give  U3  but  that,  and  what  need  we  to 

fear 
This  Order  of  the  Council?    The  free 

waves 


Will  not  say  No   to  plaasa  a  wtyipuA 

king, 
Nor  will  the  winds  turn  traitors  at  bis 

beck: 
All  things  are  fitly  cared  for,  and  the 

Lord 
Will  watch  as  kindly  o'er  the  exodna 
Of  us  his  servants  now,  as  in  old  time. 
We  have  no  cloud  or  fire,  and  haply  we 
May  not   pass   dry-shod   through   the 

ocean-stream  ; 
But,  saved  or  lost,  all  things  are  in  His 

hand." 
So  spake  he,  and  meantime  the  other 

stood 
With  wide  gray  eyes  still  reading  the 

blank  air. 
As  if  upon  the  sky's  blue  wall  be  saw 
Some  mystic  sentence,  written  by  a  hand. 
Such  as  of  old  made  pale  the  Aaayrian 

king. 
Girt  with  his  satraps  in  the  blazing  feast 

''Hampden!   a  moment   since,  my 

purpose  was 
To  fly  with  thee,— for  I  will  call  it 

flight, 
Nor  flatter  it  with  any  smoother  name,— 
But  something  in  me  bids  me  not  to  go; 
And  I  am  one,  thou  knowest,  who^  un- 
moved 
By  what  the  weak  deem  oniens,  yet  give 

heed 
And  reverence  due  to  whatsoe'er  my  soul 
Whispers  of  warning  to  the  inner  ear. 
Moreover,   as  I  know  that  God  brings 

round 
His  purposes  in  ways  undreamed  by  ns. 
And  makes  the  wicked  but  his  inatm- 

ments 
To  hasten  theirown  swift  and  sudden  fidl, 
I  see  the  beauty  of  his  providence 
In  the  King's  order :  blind,  he  will  not 

let 
His  doom  part  from  him,  but  must  bid 

it  stay 
As  'twere  a  cricket,  whose  enlivening 

chirp 
He  loved  to  near  beneath  his  very  hearth. 
Why  should  we  fly?    Nay,   whj  not 

rather  stay 
And  rear  again*  our    Zion*s   crumbled 

walls. 
Not,  as  of  old  the  walls  of  Thebes  were 

built, 
By   minstrel   twanging,    but,  if  need 

should  be. 
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With  the  more   potent  mxvdc  of  our 

swords  f 
Think'st  thoa  that  score  of  men  beyond 

the  sea 
dsim  more  God's  care  than  all  of  Eng- 
land here  ? 
Ko :  when  He  moves  His  ann,  it  is  to 

aid 
Whole  peonies,   heedless  if   a  few  be 

crashed, 
Ab  some  are  ever,  when  the  destiny 
Of  man  takes  one  stride  onward  nearer 

home. 
Beliereme,  *tis  the  mas^  of  men  He 
loves; 

And,  where  there  is  most  sorrow  and 
most  want, 

Where  the  high  heart  of  man  is  trodden 
down 

The  most,  't  is  not  because  He  hides  His 
face 

From  them  in  wrath,  as  purblind  teach- 
ers prate: 

Not  so :  there  most  is  He,  for  there  is 
He 

Most  needed.    Men  who  seek  for  Fate 
abroad 

Are  not  so  near  His  heart  as  they  who 
dare 

Frankly  to  face  her  where  she  faces  them, 

On  their  own  threshold,  where  their  souls 
are  strong 

To  grapple  with  and  throw  her;  as  I 
once. 

Being  yet  a  boy,  did  cast  this  puny  king, 

Who  now  has  grown  so  dotard  as  to 
deem 

That  he  can  wrestle  with  an  angry  realm, 

And  throw  the  brawned  Antasus  of  men's 
rights. 

No,  Hampden  1  they  have  half-way  con- 
quered Fate 

Who   go  half-way   to  meet   her,  —  as 
wHII. 

Freedom  hath  yet  a  work  for  me  to  do ; 

80  speaks  that  inward  voice  which  never 
yet 

Spake  falsely,  when  il  urged  the  spirit  on 

To  noble  emprise  for  country  and  man- 
kind. 

And,  for  success,  I  ask  no  more  than 
this, — 

To  bear  unflinching  witness  to  the  truth. 

All  true  whole  men  succeed ;  for  what  is 
worth 

Success's  name,  unless  it  be  the  thought, 

The  inward  surety,  to  have  carried  out 


I  A  noble  purpose  to  a  noble  end. 
Although  it  be  the  sallows  or  the  block  f 
'T  is  only  Falsehood  that  doth  ever  need 
These  outward  shows  of  gain  to  bolster 

•her. 
Be  it  we  prove  the  weaker  with  our 

swoTOs; 
Truth  only  needs  to  be  for  once  spoke 

out. 
And  there's  such  music  in  her,  such 

strange  rhythm. 
As  makes  men's  memories  her  joyous 

slaves. 
And  clings  around  the  soul,  as  the  sky 

clings 
Round  the  mute  earth,  forever  beauti- 
ful. 
And,  if  o'erclouded,  only  to  burst  forth 
More  aU-embracingly  divine  and  clear : 
Get  but  the  truth  once  uttered,  and  't  is 

like 
A  star  new-bom,  that  drops  into  its 

place, 
And  which,  once  circling  in  its  placid 

round, 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can 

shake. 

<*What  should  we  do  in  that  small 
colony 

Of  pinched  fSuiatics,  who  would  rathei 
choose 

Freedom  to  clip  an  inch  more  from  their 
hair. 

Than  the  great  chance  of  setting  Eng- 
land free? 

Not  there,  amid  the  stormy  wilderness. 

Should  we  learn  wisdom ;  or  if  learned, 
what  room 

To  put  it  into  act,  —  else  worse  than 
naught? 

We  leam  our  souls  more,  toesing  for  an 
hour 

Upon  this  huge  and  ever-vexed  sea 

Of  human  thought,  where  kingdoms  go 
to  wreck 

Like  fragile  bubbles  yonder  in  the 
stream, 

Than  in  a  cvcle  of  New  England  sloth, 

Broke  onlv  by  a  petty  Indian  war. 

Or  quarrel  for  a  letter  more  or  less 

In  some  hard  word,  which,  spelt  in 
either  way. 

Not  their  most  learned  clerks  can  un- 
derstand. 

New  times  demand  new  measures  and 
new  meui' 
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The  world  adTaaces,  and  in  time  out- 
grows 
The  laws  that  in  our  fathers'  day  were 

best; 
And,   doubtless,   after  us,   some*  purer 

scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than 

we. 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of 

truth. 
We  cannot  hale  Utopia  on  by  force ; 
But  better,  almost,  be  at  work  in  sin, 
Than  in  a  brute  inaction  browse  and 

sleep. 
No  man  is  bom  into  the  world  whose 

work 
Is  not  bom  with  him ;  there  is  always 

work, 
And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who 

will; 
And  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil  1 
The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 
The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo 

set, 
Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do  ; 
And  he  who  waits  to   have  his  task 

marked  out 
Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 
Our  time  is  one  that  calls  for  earnest 

deeds: 
Reason  and  Government,  like  two  b]road 

seas. 
Yearn  for  each  other  with  outstretched 

arms 
Across  this  narrow  isthmus  of  the  throne. 
And  roll  their  white  surf  higher  every 

day. 
One  affe  moves  onward,  and  the  next 

builds  up 
Cities  and  gorgeous  palaces,  where  stood 
The  rude  lo^-nuts  of  those  who  tamed 

the  wild, 
Rearing  from  out  the  forests  they  had 

felled 
The  goodly  framework  of  a  fairer  state ; 
The  builder's  trowel  and  the  settler's  axe 
Are  seldom    wielded    by  the    selfsame 

hand; 
Ours  is  the  harder  task,  yet  not  the  less 
Shall  we  receive  the  blessing  for  our  toil 
From  the  choice  spirits  of  the  aftertime. 
My  soul  is  not  a  palace  of  the  past, 
Wnere  outworn  creeds,  like  Rome's  gray 

senate,  quake, 
Hearingafarthe  Vandal's  trumpet  hoarse, 
That  aEikesold  systems  with  a  thimder- 


The  time  is  ripe,   and  rotten-ripe,  foi 

change ; 
Then  let  it  come:  1   have  no  dread  of 

what 
Is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind  ; 
Nor  think  1  that  God's  world  will  fall 

apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or 

less. 
Tmth  is  eternal,  ba^  her  effluence. 
With  endless  chang**,  is  fitted  to  the 

hour; 
Her  mirror  is  turned  forward  to  reflect 
The  promise  of  the  future,  not  the  past. 
He  who  would  win  the  name  of  truly 

great 
Must  understand  his  own  age  and  the 

next. 
And  make  the  present  ready  to  fulfil 
Its  prophecv,  and  with  the  future  merge 
Gently  and   peacefully,  as  wave  with 

wave. 
The  future  works  out  great  men's  pur- 
poses; 
The  present  is  enough  for  common  souls, 
Who,  never  looking  forward,  are  indeed 
Mere  clay,  wherein    the  footprints   of 

their  age 
Are  petrified  forever  :  better  those 
Who  lead  the  blind  old  giant  by  the 

hand 
From  out  the  pathless  desert  where  he 

gropes. 
And  set  him  onward  in  hid  darksome 

way. 
I  do  not  fear  to  follow  out  the  truth, 
Albeit  along  the  precipice's  edge. 
Let  us  speak  plain  :  tnere  is  more  force 

in  names 
Than  most  men  dream  of ;  and  a  lie  may 

keep 
Its  throne  a  whole  age  longer,  if  it  skulk 
Behind  the  shield  of  some  fair-seeming 

name. 
Let  us  call  tyrants  tyrants,  and  main- 
tain 
That  only  freedom  comes  by  grace  of 

God, 
And  all  that  comes  not  by  his  grace  must 

fall; 
For  men  in  earnest  have  no  time  to  waste 
In  patching  fig-leaves  for    the    naked 

trath. 

"  I  will  have  one  more  grapple  with 
the  man 
Charles  Stuart :  whom  the  boy  o'ercamc^ 
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fhe  man  stands  not  in  awe  of.  I,  per- 
chance, 

Am  one  raised  up  by  the  Almighty  arm 

To  witness  some  great  truth  to  all  the 
world. 

SooIb  destined  to  o'erleap  the  vulgar  lot. 

And  mould  the  world  unto  the  scheme 
of  God, 

Have  a  fore-consciousness  of  their  high 
doom, 

As  men  are  known  to  shiver  at  the  heart 

When  the  cold  shadow  of  some  coming 
ill 

Creeps  slowlv  o'er  their  spirits  unawares. 

Hath  Good  less  power  of  prophecy  than 

How  else  could  men  whom  God  hath 

called  to  sway 
Earth's  rudder,  and  to  steer  the  bark  of 

Truth, 
Beating  against  the  tempest  toward  her 

port. 
Bear  all  the  mean  and  buzzing  griev- 
ances. 
The  petty  martyrdoms,  wherewith  Sin 

strives 
To  weary  out  the  tethered  hope  of  Faith? 
The  sneers,  the  unrecognizing  look  of 

friends. 
Who  worship  the  dead  corpse  of  old  king 

Custom, 
Where  it  doth  lie  in  state  within  the 

Church, 
Striving  to  cover  up  the  mighty  ocean 
With  a  man's  palm,  and  making  even 

the  truth 
lie  for  them,  holding  up  the  glass  re- 
versed. 
To  make  the  hope  of  man  seem  fieirther 

off? 
My  God !  when  I  read  o'er  the  bitter  lives 
Of  men  whose  eager  hearts  were  quite 

too  great 
To  beat  beneath  the  cramped  mode  of 

the  day. 
And  see  them  mocked  at  by  the  world 

they  love. 
Haggling    with   prejudice    for  penny- 
worths 
Of  that  reform  which  their  hard  toil  will 

make 
The  common  birthright  of  the  age  to 

come, — 
When  I  see  this,  spite  of  my  &ith  in 

God, 
I  marvel  how  their  hearts  bear  up  so 

long; 


Nor  could  they  but  for  this  same  proph- 
ecy, 
This  inward  feeling  of  the  glorious  end. 

"Deem  me  not  fond;    but  in    my 

warmer  youth. 
Ere  my  heart's  bloom  was  soiled  and 

brushed  away, 
I  had  great  dreams  of  mighty  things  to 

come; 
Of  conquest,  whetlier  by  the  sword  or 

pen 
I  knew  not ;  but  some  conquest  1  would 

have, 
Or  else  swift  death :  now  wiser  grown  in 

years, 
I  find  youth's  dreams  are  but  the  flut- 

terings 
Of  those  strong  wings  whereon  the  soul 

shall  soar 
In  after  time  to  win  a  starry  throne ; 
And  so  I  cherish  them,  for  they  were  lots. 
Which  I,  a  boy,  cast  in  the  helm  of 

Fate. 
Now  will  I  draw  them,  since  a  man's 

right  hand, 
A  right  hand  ^ided  by  an  earnest  soul. 
With  a  true  mstinct,  takes  the  golden 

prize         . 
From  out  a  thousand  blanks.     What 

men  call  luck 
Is  the  prerogative  of  valiant  souls, 
The  fealty  hfe  pays  its  rightful  kings. 
The  helm  is  shaking  now,  and  I  will  stay 
To  pluck  my  lot  forth  j  it  were  sin  to 

flee!" 

So  they  two  turned  together ;  one  to 

die, 
Fighting  for  freedom  on  the  bloody  field ; 
The  other,  far  more  happy,  to  become 
A  name  earth  wears  forever  next  her 

heart; 
One  of  the  few  that  have  a  right  to  rank 
With  the  true  Makers:  for  his  spirit 

wrought 
Order  from  Chaos;  proved  that  right 

divine 
Dwelt  only  in  the  excellence  of  truth ; 
And  far  within  old  Darkness'  hostile 

lines 
Advanced  and  pitched  the  shining  tents 

of  Light 
Nor  shall  the  grateful  Muse  forget  to 

tell, 
That  —  not  the  least  among  his  many 

claims 
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To  deathless  honor  —  he  was  Milton's 

friend, 
A  man  not  second  among  those  who 

lived 
To  show  us  that  the  poet's  lyre  demands 
An  arm  of  tougher  sinew  thui  the  sword. 
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The  old  Chief,  feeling  now  wellnigh 

his  end. 
Called  his  two  eldest  children  to  his  side, 
And  gave  them, in  few  words,  his  parting 

charge! 
"  My  son  and  daughter,  me  ye  see  no 

more; 
The  happy  hunting-grounds  await  me, 

green 
With  change  of  spring   and  sununer 

through  the  year : 
But,  for  remembrance,  after  I  am  gone. 
Be  kind  to  little  Sheemah  for  mv  sake : 
Weakling  he  is  and  young,  ana  knows 

not  yet 
To  set  the  trap,  or  draw  the  seasoned 

bow; 
Therefore  of  both  your  loves  he  hath 

more  need. 
And  he,  who  needeth  love,  to  love  hath 

riffht; 
It  is  not  like  our  furs  and  stores  of  com. 
Whereto  we  claim  sole  title  by  our  toil, 
But  the  Great  Spirit  plants  it  in  our 

hearts, 
And  waters  it,  and  gives  it  sun,  to  be 
The  common  stock  and  heritage  of  all : 
Therefore  be  kind   to  Sheemah,   that 

yourselves 
May  not  be  left  deserted  in  your  need." 

Alone,  beside  a  lake,  their  wigwam 

stood, 
Far  from  the  other  dwellings  of  their 

tribe; 
And,  after  many  moons,  the  loneliness 
Wearied  the  elder  brother,  and  he  said, 
"  Why  should  I  dwell  here  far  from  men, 

shut  out 
From  the  free,  natural  joys  that  fit  my 

age? 


^  For  the  leading  Incidents  in  this  tale  I 
RMeatchett  "of  Henry  R  Sohoolczaftk  Esq. 
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Lo,  I  am  tall  and  strimg;  well  skilled  to 

hunt. 
Patient  of  toil  and  hunm,  and  not  yvt 
Have  seen  the  danger  which  I  dared  not 

look 
Full  in  the  face ;  what  hinders  me  to  be 
A  mighty  Brave  and  Chief  among  n^ 

kin?" 
So,  taking  up  his  arrows  and  his  bow. 
As  if  to  hunt,  he  journeyed  swiftly  on, 
Until  he  gained  the  wigwams  of  hie 

trib^ 
Where,  choosing  out  a  bride,  he  soon 

forgot, 
In  all  the  fret  and  bustle  of  new  life. 
The  little  Sheemah   and   his   father's 

charge. 

Now  when  the  sister  found  her  brother 

gone, 
And  that,  for  many  days,  he  came  not 

back. 
She  wept  for  Sheemah  more  than  foi 

herself; 
For  Loye  bides  longest  in  a  woman's 

heart, 
And  flutters  many  times  before  he  flies, 
And  then  doth  perch  so  nearly,  that  a 

word 
BCay  lure  him  back  to  his  accoatonied 

nest; 
And  Duty  lingers  eyen  when  Love  is 

gone, 
Oft  looking  out  in  hope  of  his  return ; 
And,  after  Duty  hath  been  driven  forth. 
Then  Selfishness  creeps  in  the  last  of  all. 
Warming  her  lean  hands  at  the  lonely 

hearth. 
And  crouching  o'er  the  embers,  to  shut 

out 
Whatever  paltry  warmth  and  light  aie 

left, 
With  avaricious  greed,  from  all  beside. 
So,  for  long  months,  the  sister  hunted 

wide, 
And  cared  for  little  Sheemah  tenderly ; 
But,  daily  more  and  more,  the  loneliness 
Grew  wearisome,   and    to    herself  she 

sighed, 
"Am  I  not  fair?  at  least  the  glassy  pool. 
That  hath  no  cause  to  flatter,  tells  me  so; 
But,  0,  how  flat  and  meaningless  the  tale^ 
Unless  it  tremble  on  a  lover  s  tongue ! 
Beauty  hath  no  true  glass,  except  it  be 
In  the  sweet  privacy  of  loving  eyes." 
Thus  deemed  she  idly,  and  forgot  tin 

lore 
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Whicb  the  had  learned  of  nature  and  the 

woods, 
fbat  beanty'A  chief  reward  U  to  itself, 
And  that  Lore's  mirror  holds  no  image 

long 
SaTe  of  the  inward  fairness,  hlnrred  and 

lost 
Unless  kept  clear  and  white  hy  Duty's 

care. 
So  she  went  forth  and  sought  the  haunts 

of  men, 
And,  heing  wedded,  in  her  household 

cares. 
Soon,  like  the  elder  brother,  quite  forgot 
The  little  Sheemah  and   her   father's 

charge. 

But  Sheemah,  left  alone  within  the 

lodge, 
Waited  and  waited,  with  a  shrinking 

heart, 
Thfaikingeach  rustle  was  his  sister's  step, 
Till  hope  grew  less  and  less,  and  then 

went  out. 
And  every  sonnd  was  changed  from  hope 

to  fear. 
Few  sounds  there  were : — the  dropping 

of  a  nut. 
The  sauirrel's  chirrup,   and   the  jay's 

narsh  scream. 
Autumn's  sad  remnants  of  blithe  Sum- 
mer's cheer, 
Heard  at  long  intervals,  seemed  but  to 

make 
The  dreadful  void  of  silence  silenter. 
Soon  what  small  store  his  sister  left  was 

gone, 
And,  throngh  the  Autumn,  he  made  shift 

to  lire 
On  roots  and  berries,  gathered  in  much 

fear 
Of  wolves,  whose  ghastly  howl  he  heard 

ofttiraes, 
Hollow  and  hungry,  at  the  dead  of  night. 
But  Winter  came  at  last,  and,  when  the 

snow, 
'Thick*heaped  for  f^ieaming  leagues  o'er 

hill  and  plain, 
Spre^  its  unbroken  silence  over  aU, 
Made  bold  by  hunger,  he  was  fain  to  glean 
(More  sick  at  heart  than  Ruth,  and  all 

alone) 
After  the  harvest  of  the  merciless  wolf, 
Vtiim  Honz,  who,  sharp-ribbed  and  gaunt, 

yet  feared 
A.  thinic  more  wild  and  starving  than 

himself ; 


Till,  by  degrees,  the  wolf  and  he  grew 

friends. 
And  shared   together   all   the   winter 

through. 

Late  in  the  Spring,  when  all  the  ice 

was  gone. 
The  elder  brother,  fishing  in  the  lake. 
Upon  whose  edge  his  father's  wigwam 

stood. 
Heard  a  low  moaning  noise  upon  the 

shore : 
Half  like  a  child  it  seemed,  half  like  a 

wolf. 
And  straightway  there  was  something  in 

his  heart 
That  said,  ''  It  is  thy  brother  Sheemah's 

voice." 
So,  paddling  swiftly  to  the  bank,  he  saw. 
Within  a  little  thicket  close  at  hand, 
A  child  that  seemed  fast  changing  to  a 

wolf. 
From  the  neck  downward,  gray  with 

shaggy  hair, 
That  still  crept  on  and  npward  as  he 

looked. 
The  face  was  turned  away,  but  well  he 

knew 
That  it  was  Sheemah's,  even  his  broth- 
er's face. 
Then  with  hw  trembling  hands  he  hid 

his  eyes, 
And  bowed  his  head,  so  that  he  might 

not  see 
The  first  look  of  his  brother's  eyes,  and 

cried, 
**  0  Sheemah !    O  my  brother,  speak  to 

me! 
Dost  thou  not  know  me,  that  I  am  thy 

brother? 
Come  to  me,  little  Sheemah,  thou  shalt 

dwell 
With  me  henceforth,  and  know  no  care 

or  want!" 
Sheemah  was  silent  for  a  space,  as  if 
'T  were  hard  to  summon  up  a  human 

voice. 
And,  when  he  spake,  the  voice  was  as 

a  wolFs : 
"  I  know  thee  not,  nor  art  thou  what 

thou  say'st ; 
I  have  none  other  brethren  than  the 

wolves, 
And,  till  thj  heart  be  changed  from 

what  It  is, 
Thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  called  their 

kin." 
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Then  groaned  the  other,  wjth  a  choking 

toDgue, 
"  Alas !  my  heart  is  changed  right  bit- 
terly; 
T  is  shrunk  and  parched  within  me 

even  now!** 
And,  looking  upward  fearfully,  he  saw 
Only  a  wolf  that  shrank  away  and  ran, 
Ugly  and  fierce,   to    hide   among  the 
woods. 


STANZAS  ON  FREEDOM. 

Men  !  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 
Come  of  fathers  brave  and  free, 
If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave, 
Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave  ? 
If  ve  do  not  feel  the  chain. 
When  it  works  a  brother's  pain. 
Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed, 
Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed  ? 

Women !  who  shall  one  day  bear 
Sons  to  breathe  New  England  air. 
If  ye  hear,  without  a  blush, 
Deeds  to  make  the  roused  blood  rush 
like  red  lava  through  your  veins, 
For  your  sisters  now  in  chains,  — 
Answer  1  are  ye  fit  to  be 
Mothers  of  the  brave  and  free  ? 

Is  true  Freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake. 
And,  with  leathern  hearts,  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt  ? 
No !  true  freedom  lb  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 
And,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free  ! 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak  ; 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse. 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think ; 
Thev  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 


COLUMBUS. 

The  cordaffe  creaks  and  rattles  in  the 
wind. 

With  whims  of  sadden  hush ;  the  reel- 
ing 


Now  thumps  like  solid  rock  beneath  the 

stem. 
Now  leaps  with  clumsy  wrath,   strikes 

short,  and,  falling 
Crumbled  to  whispery  foam,  slips  rus- 
tling down 
The  broad  backs  of  the  waves,  which 

jostle  and  crowd 
To  fling  themselves  upon  that  unknown 

shore. 
Their  used  familiar  since  the  dawn  of 

time, 
Whither  this  foredoomed  life  is  guided 

on 
To  sway  on  triumph's  hushed,  aspiring 

poise 
One  ghttering  moment,  then  to  break 

fulfilled. 

How  lonely  is  the  sea's  perpetual  swing, 

The  melancholy  wash  bf  endless  waves. 

The  sigh  of  some  grim  monster  unde- 
scried. 

Fear-painted  on  the  canvas  of  the  dark. 

Shifting  on  his  uneasy  pillow  of  brine ! 

Yet  nignt  brings  more  companions  than 
the  day 

To  this  drear  waste  ;  new  constellations 
bum. 

And  fairer  stars,  with  whose  calm  height 
my  soul 

Finds  nearer  sympathy  than  with  my 
herd 

Of  earthen  souls,  whose  vision's  scanty 
ring 

Makes  me  its  prisoner  to  beat  m^  wings 

Against  the  cold  bars  of  their  unbe- 
lief. 

Knowing  in  vain  my  own  free  heaven 
beyond. 

0  God !  this  world,  so  crammed  with 
eager  life. 

That  comes  and  goes  and  wanders  back 
to  silence 

Like  the  idle  wind,  which  yet  man's 
shaping  mind 

Can  make  nis  dmdge  to  swell  the  long- 
ing sails 

Of  highest  endeavor,  —  this  mad,  un- 
thrift  world, 

Which,  every  hour,  throws  life  enougl: 
away 

To  make  her  deserts  kind  and  hospita- 
ble. 

Lets  her  great  destinies  be  waved  aside 

By  smooth,  lip-reverent,  formal  in& 
dels. 
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Wlio  wejgh  the  God  they  not  helieve 

with  gold. 
And  find  no  spot  in  Judas,  save  that  he, 
DiiTing  a  duller  bar^in  than  he  ought. 
Saddled  his  guild  «ith  too  cheap  prece- 
dent. 
0  Faith  f  if  thou  art  strong,  thine  oppo- 
site 
Is  mighty  also,  and  the  dull  fool's  sneer 
Hath  ofttimes  shot  chill  palsy  through 

the  arm 
Jost  lifted  to  achieve  its  crowning  deed. 
And  made  the  firm«based  heart,    that 

would  have  auaUed 
The  rack  or  fagot,  snudder  like  a  leaf 
Wrinkled  with  frost,  and  loose  upon  its 

stem. 
The  wicked  and  the  weak,  by  some  dark 

law, 
Have  a  strange  power  to  shut  and  rivet 

down 
Their  own  horizon  round  us,  to  unwing 
Oar  heaven-aspiring  visions,  and  to  blur 
With  surly  clouds  the  Future's  gleam- 
ing peaks, 
Far  seen  across  the  brine  of  thankless 

years. 
If  the  chosen  soul  could  never  be  alone 
In  deep  mid-silence,  open-doored  to  God, 
No  greatness  ever  had  been  dreamed  or 

done ; 
Among  dull    hearts    a   prophet   never 

grew; 
The  nurse  of  full-grown  souls  is  soli- 
tude. 

The  old  world  is  effete ;  there  man  with 

man 
Jostles,  and,  in  the  brawl  for  means  to 

live, 
Life  is  trod  underfoot, — Life,  the  one 

block 
Of  marble  that 's  vouchsafed  wherefrom 

to  carve 
Oar  great  thoughts,  white  and  godlike, 

to  shine  down 
The  future.  Life,  the  irredeemable  block, 
Which    one    o'er-hasty   chisel-dint    oft 

mars. 
Scanting  oar  room  to  cut  the  features 

out 
Of  our  full  hope,  so  forcing  us  to  crown 
With  a  mean  nead  the  perfect  limbs,  or 

leave 
The  god*8  lace  glowing  o*er  a  satyr^s 

trunk, 
Failure's  brief  epitaph. 


Tes,  Europe's  world 
Reels  on  to  judgment;  there  the  com- 
mon need. 
Losing  God's  sacred  use,  to  be  a  bond 
'Twixt  Me   and    Thee,   sets    each  ont 

scowlingly 
O'er  his  own  selfish  hoard  at  bay;  no 

state, 
Knit  strouffly  with  eternal  fibres  up 
Of  all  men  s  separate  and  united  weals. 
Self-poised  ana  sole  as  stars,  yet  one  as 

light. 
Holds  up  a  shape  of  large  Humanity 
To   which   by   natural   instinct   every 

man 
Pays  loyalty  exulting,  by  which  all 
Mould  their  own  hves,  and  feel  their 

pulses  filled 
With  the  red,  fiery  blood  of  the  general 

life. 
Making  them  mighty  in  peace,  as  now 

in  war 
They  are,  even  in  the  flush  of  victory, 

weak. 
Conquering  that  manhood  which  should 

them  subdue. 
And  what  gift  bring  I  to  this  untried 

world  ? 
Shall  the  same  tragedy  be  played  anew, 
And  the  same   lurid   curtain  drop  at 

last 
On  one  dread  desolation,  one  fierce  crash 
Of  that  recoQ  which  on  its  makers  God 
Lets   Ignorance  and  Sin    and  Hunger 

make. 
Early  or  late?    Or  shall  that  common- 
wealth 
Whose  potent  unity  and  concentric  force 
Can  draw  these    scattered   joints   and 

parts  of  men 
Into  a  whole  ideal  man  once  more. 
Which  sucks  not  from  its  limbs  the  life 

away. 
But   sends   it     flood-tide    and    creates 

itself 
Over  again  in  every  citizen. 
Be  there  bxiilt  up  if    For  me,  I  have  no 

choice ; 
I  might  turn  back  to  other  destinies, 
For  one  sincere  key  opes  all  Fortune's 

doors ; 
But  whoso  answers  not  God's  earliest 

call 
Forfeits  or  dulls  that  faculty  supreme 
Of  lying  open  to  his  genius 
Which  makes  the  wise  heart  certain  of 

its  ends. 
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Here  &m  I ;  for  what  end  God  knows, 

not  I ; 
Westward  still  points    the   inexorable 

soul: 
Here  am  I,  with  no  friend  but  the  sad 

sea, 
The  beating  heart  of  this  great  enter- 
prise, 
Which,   without  me,  would  stiffen  in 

swift  death ; 
This  have  I  mused  on,  since  mine  eye 

could  first 
Among  the  stars  distinguish  and  with 

joy 
Rest  on  that  God-fed  Pharos  of   the 

north, 
On  some  blue   promontory  of  heaven 

lighted 
That  juts  far  out  into  the  upper  sea ; 
To  this  one  hope  my  heart  hath  clung  for 

years, 
As  wotud  a  foundling  to  the  tAliamnn 
Hung  round  his  neck  by  hands  he  knew 

not  whose ; 
A  poor,  vile  thing  and  dross  to  all  beside, 
Yet  he  therein  can  feel  a  virtue  left 
By  the  sad  pressure  of  a  mother's  hand, 
And  unto  lum  it  still  is  tremulous 
With  palpitating  haste  and  wet  with 

tears, 
The  key  to  him  of  hope  and  humanness. 
The  coarse  shell  of  life's  pearl.  Expect- 
ancy. 
This  hope  hath  been  to  me  for  love  and 

fame, 
Hath  made  me  wholly  lonely  on  the 

earth, 
Building  me   up  as   in  a  thick-ribbed 

tower. 
Wherewith  enwalled  my  watching  spirit 

bnmed. 
Conquering  its  little  island  from   the 

Dark, 
Sole  as  a  scholar's  lamp,  and  heard  men's 

steps. 
In  the  far  hurry  of  the  outward  world, 
Pass  dimly  forth  and  back,  sounds  heard 

in  dream. 
As  Ganymede  by  the  eagle  was  snatched 

up 
From  the  gross  sod  to  be  Jove's   cup- 
bearer, 
So  was  I  lifted  by  my  great  design : 
And  who  hath  trod  Olympus,  from  his 

eye 
Fades  not  that  broader  outlook  of  the 

gods; 


His  life's  low  valleys  overtnow  esnh'i 

clouds, 
And  that  Olympian  spectre  of  the  past 
Looms  towering  up  in  sovereign  memory, 
Beckoning  his  soiu  from  meaner  heights 

of  doom. 
Had  but  the  shadow  of  the  Thunderer's 

bird. 
Flashing  aUiwart  m^  spirit,  made  of  me 
A  swift-oetraying  vision's  Ganymede, 
Yet  to  have  greatly  dreamed  precludes 

low  ends ; 
Great  days  have  ever  such  a  morning-red. 
On  such  a  base  great  futures  are  buut  up. 
And  aspiration,  though  not  put  in  act, 
Comes  OQck  to  ask  its  plighted  troth 

again. 
Still  watches  round  its  grave  the  unlaid 

ghost 
Of  a  dead  virtue,  and  makes  other  hopes. 
Save  that  implacable  one,  seem  thin  and 

bleak 
As  shadows  of  bare  trees  upon  the  snow. 
Bound  freezing  there  by  the  unpitying 

moon. 

While  other  youths  perplexed  their  man- 
dolins. 
Praying  that  Thetis  would  her  fingers 

twine 
In  the  loose  glories  of  her  lover's  hair. 
And  wile  another  kiss  to  keep  back  day, 
I,  stretohed  beneath  the  many-centozied 

shade 
Of  some  writhed  oak,  the  wood's  Lao- 
coon, 
Did  of  my  hope  a  drsrad  mistress  make, 
Whom  I  would  woo  to  meet  me  privily. 
Or  underneath  the  stars,  or  when  t&e 

moon 
Flecked  all  the  forest  floor  with  scattered 
pearls. 

0  days  whose  memory  tames  to  fawning 

down 
The  surly  fell  of  Ocean's  bristled  neck ! 

1  know  not  when  this  hope  enthralled 

me  first, 
But  from  my  boyhood  up  I  loved  to  hear 
The  tall  pine-forests  of  tne  Apennine 
Murmur  their  hoary  legends  of  the  sea. 
Which  hearing,  I  in  vision  clear  beheld 
The  sudden  dark  of  tropic  night   shut 

down 
O'er  the  huge  whisper  of  great  watei^ 

wastes, 
The  whUe  a  pair  of  herons  trailin^jr 
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flipped  inland,  where  some  league-wide 

jriver  hurled 
The  yellow  spoil  of  unconjectnred  realms 
Far  through  a  golfs  green  silence,  never 

BCftrred 
By  any  bat  the  North-wind's  harrying 

keels. 
And  not  the  pines  alone  ;  all  sights  and 

sounds 
To  my  world-seeking  heart  paid  fealty, 
And  catered  for  it  as  the  Cretan  bees 
Brought  honey  to  the  baby  Jupiter, 
Who  m  his  soft  hand  crushed  a  violet, 
Godlike  foremusing  the  rough  thunder's 

Then  did  i  entertain  the  poet's  song, 
Hy  great  Idea's  guest,  and,  passing  o'er 
That  iron  bridge  the  Tuscan  built  to  hell, 
I  heard  Ulysses  tell  of  mountain-chains 
Whose  adamantine  links,  his  manacles. 
The  western  main  shook  growling,  and 

still  gnawed. 
I  brooded  on  the  wise  Athenian's  tale 
Of  happy  Atlantis,  and  heard  Bjome's 

Crunch  the  gray  pebbles  of  the  Yinland 

shore : 
I  listened,  musing,  to  the  prophecy 
Of  Nero's  tutor-victim ;  lo,  the  birds 
Sing  darkling,  oonadons  of  the  climbing 

dawn. 
And  I  believed  the  poets ;  it  is  they 
Who  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deep. 
And,  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things, 
Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity. 

Ah  me  I  old  hermits  sought  for  solitude 
In  caves  and  desert  places  of  the  earth, 
Where  their  own  heart-beat  was  the  only 

stir 
Of  living  thing  that  comforted  the  year ; 
But  the  bald  pillar-top  of  Simeon, 
In  midnight's  blankest  waste,  were  pop- 
ulous, 
Hatched  with  the  isolation  drear  and 

deep 
Of  him  who  pines  among  the  swarm  of 

men. 
At  once  a  new  thought's  king  and  pris- 
oner,    . 
Feeling  the  truer  life  within  his  life. 
The  fountain  of  his  spirit's  prophecy, 
Sinking  away  and  wasting,  arop  by  drop. 
In  the  ungrateful  sands  of  sceptic  ears. 
He  in  the  palace-aisles  of  untrod  woods 
Both  walk  a  king;  for  him  the  pent-up 

cell 
Widens  beyond  the  circles  of  the  staia^ 


And  all  the  sceptred  spirits  of  the  past  . 
Come  thronging  in  to  greet  him  as  their 

peer; 
But  in   the  market-place's  glare  and 

throng 
He  sits  apart,  an  exile,  and  his  brow 
Aches  with  the  mocking  memory  of  its 

crown. 
Yet  to  the  spirit  select  there  is  no  choice ; 
He  cannot  say.  This  will  I  do,  or  that. 
For  the  cheap  means  putting  Heaven's 

ends  in  pawn. 
And  bartering  his  bleak  rocks,  the  free- 
hold stem 
Of  destiny's  first-bom,  for  smoother  fields 
That  yield  no  crop  of  self-denying  will ; 
A  hand  is  stretched  to  him  from  out  the 

dark. 
Which  grasping  without  question,  he  is 

led 
Where  there  is  work  that  he  must  do  for 

God. 
The  trial  still  is  the  strength's  comple- 
ment, 
And  the  uncertain,  dizzy  path  that  scales 
The  sheer  heights  of  supremest  purposes 
Is  steeper  to  the  angel  than  the  child. 
Chuices  have  laws  as  fixed  as  planets 

have. 
And  disappointment's   dry  and   bitter 

root. 
Envy's  harsh  berries,  and  the  choking 

pool 
Of   the  world's   scorn,    are   the   right 

mother-milk 
To  the  touf  h  hearts  that  pioneer  their 

kin(C 
And  break  a  pathway  to  those  unknown 

realms 
That  in  the  earth's  broad  shadow  lie 

enthralled ; 
Endurance  is  the  crowning  qfualitv. 
And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great 

hearts ; 
These  are  their  stay,  and  when  the  leaden 

world 
Sets  its  hard  face  against  their  fateful 

thought. 
And  brate  strength,  like  the  Qaulish 

conqnerori 
Clangs  his  huge  glaive  down  in  the  other 

scale, 
The  inspired  soul  but  flings  his  patience 

in> 
And  slowly  that  outweighs  the  ponderous 

^lobe,— 
One  tuth  against  a  whole  earth's  on- 

belie£. 
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One  soul  against  the  fleth  of  all  man- 
kind 
Thna  ever  aeems  it  when  mj  soul  can  hear 
The  Yoice  that  errs  not ;  then  my  tri- 
umph gleams, 
O'er  the  blank  ocean  beckonin^^  and  all 

night 
My  heart  flies  on  before  me  as  I  sail ; 
Far  on  I  see  my  lifelong  enterprise, 
That   rose  like  Ganges  mid  tne  freezing 

snows 
Of  a  world's  solitude,  sweep  broadening 

down, 
And,  gathering   to  itself  a    thousand 

streams. 
Grow  sacred  ere  it  mingle  with  the  sea; 
I  see  the  nngated  wall  of  chaos  old. 
With  blocks  Cyclopean  hewn  of  solid 

night. 
Fade  like  a  wreath  of  nnietuming  mist 
Before  the  irreversible  feet  of  light ;  — 
And  lo,  with  what  clear  omen  in  the  east 
On  day's  gray  threshold  stands  the  eager 

dawn. 
Like  ^oung  Leander  rosy  from  the  sea 
Glowing  at  Hero's  lattice  1 

One  day  more 
These  mnttering  shoalbrains  leave  the 

helm  to  me : 
God,  let  me  not  in  their  dull  ooze  be 

stranded ; 
Let  not  this  one  frail  bark,  to  hollow 

which 
I  have  dag  oat  the  pith  and  sinewy  heart 
Of  my  aspiring  life's  fair  trunk,  be  so 
Cast  up  to  warp  and  blacken  in  the  sun, 
Just  as  the  opposing  wind  'gins  whistle 

off 
His  cheek -swollen  pack,  and  from  the 

leaning  mast 
Fortune's  full  sail  strains  forward! 

One  poor  day ! — 
Remember  whose  and  not  how  short  it 

is! 
It  is  God's  day,  it  is  Columbus's. 
A  lavish  day !    One  day,  with  life  and 

heart. 
Is  more  than  time  enough  to  find  a  world. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  FUtE  AT 
HAMBTJBa. 

The  tower  of  old  Saint  Nicholas  soared 

upward  to  the  skies, 
like  some  huge  piece  of  Nature's  make, 

the  grow^  of  centuries ; 


Ton  oonld  not  deem  its  ovwding  spins 

a  work  of  human  art. 
They  seemed  to  struggle  li^twaid  from 

a  sturdy  living  heart 

Not  Nature's  self  more  freely  speaks  in 

ciystal  or  in  oak. 
Than,  through  the  pious  builder's  hand, 

in  that  gray  pile  she  spoke ; 
And  as  from  acorn  springs  the  oak,  ao, 

freely  and  alone. 
Sprang  from  his  heart  this  hymn  to  God» 

sung  in  obedient  stone. 

It  seemed  a  wondrous  freak  of  chanoe,  so 

l>erf ect,  yet  so  rough, 
A  whim  of  Nature  crystallized  slowly  in 

granite  tough ; 
The  thick  spires  yearned  towards  the  sky 

in  quamt  harmonious  lines. 
And  in  broad  sunlight  basked  and  slept, 

like  a  grove  of  blasted  pines. 

Never  did  rock  or  stream  or  tree  lay  claim 

with  better  right 
To  all  the  adorning  sympathies  of  shadow 

and  of  light ; 
And,  in  that  forest  petrified,  as  forester 

there  dwells 
Stout  Herman,  the  old  sacristan,  sole 

lord  of  all  its  beUs. 

Surge  leaping  after  surge,  the  fire  roared 
onward  red  as  blood. 

Till  half  of  Hambuig  lay  engulfed  be- 
neath the  eddving  flood ; 

For  miles  away  the  fieiy  spray  poured 
down  its  deadly  rain, 

And  back  and  forth  the  billows  sucked, 
and  paused,  and  burst  again. 

From  square  to  square  with  tiger  leaps 

panted  the  lustful  fire, 
The  air  to  leeward  shuddered  with  the 

gasps  of  its  desire ; 
And  church  and  palace,  which  even  noir 

stood  whelmed  but  to  the  knee. 
Lift  their  black  roofs  like  breakers  lone 

amid  the  whirling 


Up  in  his  tower  old  Herman  sat  and 

watched  with  quiet  look  ; 
His  soul  had  trusted  God  too  long  to  ba 

at  last  forsook ; 
He  could  not  fear,  for  surely  God  a  path* 

wav  would  unfold 
Through  this  red  sea  for  faithful 

as  once  he  did  of  old. 
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Bat  scarcely  can  he  cross  himself,  or  on 

his  eood  saint  call. 
Before  the  sacril^oos  flood  o'erleaped 

the  churchyard  wall ; 
And,  ere  ^  pater  half  was  said,  mid  smoke 

and  crackling  glare. 
His  island  tower  scarce  jats  its  head 

above  the  wide  despair. 

Upon  the  peril's  desperate  peak  his  heart 
stood  np  sublime ; 

His  first  thooght  was  for  God  above,  his 
next  was  for  his  chime  ; 

"Sing  now  and  make  yonr  voices  heard 
in  hymns  of  praise,**  cried  he, 

"Aa  did  the  Israelites  of  old,  safe  walk- 
ing through  the  sea  t 


"Through  this  red  sea  our  God  hath 

made  the  pathway  safe  to  shore  ; 
Our  promised  land  stands  fuU  in  sight ; 

shout  now  as  ne'er  before  ! " 
And  as  the  tower  came  crushing  down, 

the  bells,  in  clear  accord. 
Pealed  forth   the   grand   old    German 

hymn,  —  "AH  good  souls,  praise 

theLoTd!" 


THE  SOWER. 

I  SAW  a  Sower  walking  slow 
Across  the  earth,  from  east  to  west ; 
His  hair  was  white  as  mountain  snow. 
His  head  drooped  forward  on  his  breast. 

With  shrivelled  hands  he  flung  his  seed, 
Kor  ever  turned  to  look  behind  ; 
Of  sight  or  sound  he  took  no  heed  ; 
It  seemed  he  was  both  deaf  and  blind. 

His  dim  face  showed  no  soul  beneath, 
Yet  in  my  heart  I  felt  a  stir. 
As  if  I  looked  upon  the  sheath 
That  once  had  held  Excalibnr. 

I  heard,  as  still  the  seed  he  cast. 
How,  crooning  to  himself,  he  sung, 
"  I  sow  again  the  holy  Past, 
The  happy  days  when  I  was  young. 

"Then  aH  was  wheat  without  a  tare. 
Then  all  was  righteous,  fair,  and  true ; 
And  I  am  he  whose  thoughtful  care 
Shall  plant  the  Old  World  in  the  New. 

"The  fruitful  germs  1  scatter  free, 
With  busy  hand,  while  all  men  sleep ; 


In  Europe  now,  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  nations  bless  me  as  they  reap. 


»i 


Then  I  looked  back  along  his  path. 
And  heard  the  clash  of  steel  on  steel. 
Where  man  faced  man,  in  deadly  wrath, 
While  clanged  the  tocsin's  hurrying  peal. 

The  sky  with  burning  towns  flared  red. 
Nearer  the  noise  of  fighting  rolled, 
And  brothers'  blood,  oy  brothers  shed. 
Crept  curdling  over  pavements  cold. 

Then  marked  I  how  each  germ  of  truth 
Which  through  the  dotaras  fingers  ran 
Was  mated  with  a  dragon's  tooth 
Whence  there  sprang  up  an  armed  man. 

I  shouted,  but  he  could  not  hear  ; 
Made  signs,  but  these  he  coYild  not  see ; 
And  stiU,  without  a  doubt  or  fear. 
Broadcast  he  scattered  anarchy. 

Long  to  my  straining  ears  the  blast 
Brought   faintly   back   the   words   ha 

sung : 
"I  sow  again  the  holy  Past, 
The  happy  days  when  I  was  young.  "^ 


HUKOEB  AND  COLD. 

Ststvrs  two,  all  praise  to  you. 
With  your  faces  pinched  and  blue ; 
To  the  poor  man  you  've  been  true 

From  of  old  : 
Tou  can  speak  the  keenest  word. 
You  are  sure  of  being  heard, 
From  the  point  you  re  never  stirred. 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

Let  sleek  statesmen  temporize ; 
Palsied  are  their  shifts  and  lies 
When  they  meet  your  bloodshot  eyea^ 

Grim  and  bold ; 
Policy  you  set  at  naught. 
In  their  traps  you  '11  not  be  caught,    ' 
You  're  too  honest  to  be  bought. 

Hunger  and  Cold  I 

Bolt  and  bar  the  palace  door ; 
While  the  mass  of  men  are  poor, 
Naked  troth  grows  more  and  mors 

Uncontrolled ; 
You  had  never  yet,  I  guess, 
Any  praise  for  bashfulness, 
You  can  visit  sans  court-diess, 

Hunger  and  Cold  1 
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While  the  music  fell  and  rose, 
And  the  dance  reeled  to  its  close. 
Where  her  round  of  costly  woes 

Fashion  strolled, 
I  beheld  with  shuddering  fear 
Wolyes'  eyes  through  the  windows  peer ; 
Little  dream  they  you  are  near. 

Hunger  and  Cold  1 

When  the  toiler*s  heart  you  clutch. 
Conscience  is  not  valued  much. 
He  recks  not  a  bloody  smutch 

On  his  gold : 
Everything  to  you  defers, 
You  are  potent  reasoners, 
At  your  whisper  Treason  stira, 

Hunger  and  Cold  t 

Rude  comparisons  you  draw, 
Words  refuse  to  sate  your  maw, 
Your  gaunt  limbs  the  cobweb  law 

Cannot  hold : 
Yon  *re  not  clogged  with  foolish  pride, 
But  can  seize  a  right  denied : 
Somehow  God  is  on  your  side, 

Hunger  and  Cold  I 

You  respect  no  hoary  wrong 
More  for  having  triumphed  long ; 
Its  pAst  victim^,  ha^^rd  throng, 

From  the  moula 
Yon  unbury  :  swords  and  spears 
Weaker  are  than  poor  men's  tears, 
Weaker  than  your  silent  years, 

Hunger  and  Cold  1 

Let  them  ffuard  both  haU  and  bower ; 
Through  the  window  you  will  glower. 
Patient  till  your  reckoning  hour 

Shall  be  tolled ; 
Cheeks  are  pale,  but  hands  are  red, 
Guiltless  blood  may  chance  be  shed. 
But  ye  must  and  will  be  fed. 

Hunger  and  Cold  I 

God  has  plans  man  must  not  spoil. 
Some  were  made  to  starve  and  toil. 
Some  to  share  the  wine  and  oil. 

We  are  told: 
Devirs  theories  are  these, 
Stifling  ho{)e  and  love  and  peace, 
Franifd  your  hideous  lusts  to  pleasei 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

Scatter  ashes  on  thy  head. 
Tears  of  burning  sorrow  shed. 


Earth!  and  be  by  Pity  led 

To  Love's  fold ; 
Ere  they  block  the  very  door 
With  lean  corpses  of  the  poor. 
And  will  hush  for  naught  but  gon^ 

Hunger  and  Cold  I 

1844. 


THE  LAin>LOBD. 

What  boot  your  houses  and  yourlandsl 
In  spite  of  close-drawn  deed  and  fence. 
Like  water,  'twixt  your  cheated  hands, 
They  slip  into  the  graveyard's  sands, 
Aiid  mock  your  ownership's  pretence. 

How  shall  yon  speak  to  uroe  your  right, 
Choked  with  that  soil  lor  which  you. 
lust? 
The  bit  of  clay,  for  whose  delight 
You  grasp,  is  mortgaged,  too ;  Death 
might 
Foreclose  this  very  day  in  dust. 

Fence  as  you  please,  this  plain  poor 
man. 

Whose  only  fields  are  in  his  wit, 
Who  shapes  the  World,  as  best  he  can. 
According  to  God's  higher  plan. 

Owns  you,  and  fences  as  is  fit. 

Though  yours  the  rents,  his  incomes 
wax 

By  right  of  eminent  domain ; 
From  factory  tall  to  woodman's  axe. 
All  things  on  earth  must  pay  their  tax. 

To  feed  his  hungry  heart  and  brain. 

He  takes  vou  ftt>m  your  easy-chair, 
And  wnat  he  plans  that  you  mtut 
do; 
Yon  sleep  in  down,  eat  dainty  fare,  — 
He  mounts  his  crazy  garret-stair 
And  starves,  the  landlord  over  you. 

Feeding  the  clods  your  idlesse  drains. 

You  make  more  green  six  feet  of  soil ; 
His  fruitful  word,  like  suns  and  raina^ 
Partakes  the  seasons'  bounteous  paina^ 
And  toils  to  lighten  human  toil. 

Your  lands;  with  force  or  cunning  got. 
Shrink  to  the  measure  of  the  grava  ; 
But  Death  himself  abridge-s  not 
The  tenures  of  almighty  thought. 
The  titles  of  the  wise  and  brave. 
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TO  ▲  FINK-TBXB. 

Fab  up  on  Eatahdin  thou  towerest» 
Porple-blue  with   the   distance  and 
vast; 
like  a  cloud  o'er  the  lowlands  thou 
lowerest. 
That  hangs  poised  on  a  lull  in  the 
blast, 
To  its  iall  leaning  awfuL 

In  the  stonn,  like  a  prophet  o'ermad- 
dened. 
Thou  sing^rt;  and  tossest  thy  branches ; 
Thy  h^urt  with  the  terror  is  gladdened. 
Thou  forebodest  the  dread  avalanches. 
Whan  whole  mountains  swoop  yale- 
ward. 

In  the  calm  thou  o'erstretchest  the  val- 
leys 
With  thine  arms,  as  if  blessingB  im- 
^  ploring. 

Like  an  old  king  led  forth  from  his  pal- 
ace. 
When  his  people  to  battle  are  pouring 
From  the  city  beneath  him. 

To  the  lumberer  asleep  'neath  thy  gloom- 


ing 
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Thou  dost  sing  of  wild  billows  in  mo- 
tion. 
Till  he  longs  to  be  swung  mid  their  boom- 
ing 
In  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  of  ocean. 
Whose  finned  isles  are  their  cattle. 

For  the  gale  snatches  thee  for  his  lyre, 
With    mad   hand   crashing   melody 
frantic. 
While  he  pours  forth  his  mighty  de- 
sire 
To  leap  down  on  the  eager  Atlantic, 
Whase  arms  stretch  to  his  play- 
mate. 

The  wild  storm  makes  his  lair  in  thy 
branches. 
Swooping  thence  on  the  continent  un- 
aer ; 

a  lion,    crouched   close   on   Mb 
haunches. 
There  awaiteth  his   leap  the   fierce 
thunder, 
Qrowling  low  with  impatience. 


Spite  of  winter,  thou  keep'st  thy  green 
glory. 
Lusty  father  of  Titans  past  number  1 
The  snow-flakes  alone  maKe  thee  hoaiy, 
Nestling  close  to   thy   branches   in 
slumber. 
And  .thee  mantling  with  silence. 

Thou   alone  know'st    the  splendor  of 
winter, 
Mid  th^  snow-silvered,  hushed  pre- 
cipices, 
Hearing  crags  of  green  ice  groan  and 
splinter. 
And  then  plunge  down  the  muffled 
abysses 
In  the  quiet  of  midnight. 

Thou  alone  knoVst  the  glory  of  summer. 
Gazing  down  on  thy  broad  seas  of 
forest. 
On  thy  subjects  that  send  a  proud  mur- 
mur 
Up  to  thee,  to  their  sachem,  who  tow- 
erest 
From  thy  bleak  throne  to  heaven. 


SI  DESCENDEBO  IN  INFEBNUH,  ADBS. 

0,  WANDERING  dim  ou  the  extremest 
edffe 
Of  God's  bright   providence,  whose 
spirits  sign 
Drearily  in  you,  like  the  winter  sedge 
That  shivera  o*er  the  dead  pool  stiff 

and  dry, 
A  thin,  sad  voice,  when  the  bold  wind 
roars  by 
From  the  clear  North  of  Duty,  — 
Still  by  cracked  arch  and  broken  shaft  I 

trace 
That  here  was  once  a  shrine  and  holy 
place 
Of  the  supernal  Beauty, 
A  child's  play-altar  reared  of  stenet 

and  moss. 
With  wilted  flowers  for  offering  laid 
across. 
Mute  recognition  of  the  all-ruling  Grace. 

How  far  are  ye  from  the  innocent,  from 

those 
Whose  hearts  are  as  a  little  lane  serene. 
Smooth-heaped  from  wall  to  wall  with 

unbroke  mows. 
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Or  in  the  sammer  blithe  with  lamb* 

cropped  green, 
jSave  the    one  track*   where  naoght 
more  rude  is  seen 
Than  the  plunip  wain  at  even 
Bringing  home  four  months'  sunshine 

bound  in  sheaves ! 
How  far  are  ye  from  those  1  yet  who 
believes 
That  ye  can  shut  out  heaven  ? 
Your  souls  partake  its  influence,  not 

in  vain 
Nor  all  unconscious,  as  that  silent  lane 
lis  drift  of  noiseless  apple-blooms  re- 
ceives. 

Looking  within  myself,  I  note  how  thin 
A  plank  of  station,  chance,  or  pros- 
perous fate. 
Doth  fence  me  from  the  clutching  waves 
of  sin ; 
In  my  own  heart  I  find  the  worst 

man's  mate, 
And  see  not  dimly  the  smooth-hinged 
gate 
That  opes  to  those  abysses 
"Where  ye  grope  darkly, — ye  who  never 

knew 
On  your  young  hearts  love's  consecrating 
dew. 
Or  felt  a  mother's  kisses. 
Or  home's  restraining  tendrils  round 

you  curled  ; 
Ah,  sid^  by  side  with  heart's-ease  in 
this  world 
The  fatal  nightshade  growsandbitterrue ! 

One  band  ye  cannot  break, — the  force 
that  clips 
And  grasps  your  circles  to  the  central 
light; 
Tours  is  the  prodigal  comet's  long  el- 
lipse. 
Self-exiled  to  the  farthest  verge  of 

night; 
Yet  strives  with  you  no  less  that  in- 
ward might 
Ko  sin  hath  e'er  imbnited ; 
The  god  in  you  the  creed-dimmed  eye 

eludes ; 
The  Law  brooks  not  to  have  its  solitudes 
By  bigot  feet  polluted ; 
Yet  they  who  watch  your  God-com- 
pelled return 
May  see  your  happy  pexihelion  bum 
Where    the    calm    sun    his    unfledged 
planets  broods. 


TO  THE  FAST. 

WoMBBOTTB  and  awftil   are  thy  siknft 
halls, 
O  kingdom  of  the  past ! 
There  lie  the  bygone  ages  in  their  paQ^ 
Guarded  by  shadows  vast ; 
There  all  is  hashed  and  breathless, 
Save  when  some  image  of  old  error  falls 
Earth  worshipped  once  as  deathless. 

There  sits  drear  Egypt,  mid  beleaguer- 
ing sands. 
Half  woman  and  half  beast. 
The  burnt-out  torch  within  her  moul- 
dering hands 
That  once  lit  all  the  East ; 
A  dotard  bleared  and  hoary, 
There  Asser  crouches  o'er  the  blackened 
brands 
Of  Asia's  long-quenched  gloiy. 

Still  as  a  city  buried  'neath  the  sea 

Thy  courts  and  temples  stand ;       ^ 
Idle  as  forms  on  wind-waved  tapeatiy 
Of  saints  and  heroes  grand. 
Thy  phantasms  grope  and  shiver. 
Or  watch  the  loose  shores  crumbling  si- 
lently 
Into  Time's  gnawing  river. 

Titanic  shapes  with  faces  blank  and  don. 

Of  their  old  godhead  lorn. 
Gaze  on  the  embers  of  the  sunken  son* 
Which  they  misdeem  for  mom; 
And  yet  the  eternal  sorrow 
In  their  unmonarched  eyes  says  day  is 
done 
Without  the  hope  of  morrow. 

0  realm  of  silence  and  of  swart  eclipse. 
The  shapes  that  haunt  thv  i^loom 
Make  signs  to  ns  and  move  tneir  with- 
ered lips 
Across  the  gulf  of  doom ; 
Yet  all  their  sound  and  motion 
Bring  no  more  freight  to  us  than  wndtbs 
of  ships 
On  the  mirage's  ocean. 

And  if  sometimes  a  moaning  wandereth 

From  out  thy  desolate  nails. 
If  some  grim  shadow  of  thy  living  deatli 
Across  our  sunshine  falls 
And  scares  the  world  to  error. 
The  eternal  life  sends  forth  melodioiiB 
breath 
To  chase  the  misty  tenor. 


TO  THE  FUTUBB. 
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Hiy  mightj  clamors,  warii  and  world- 
noised  deeds 
Are  silent  now  in  dast, 
Gone  like  a  tremble  of  the  huddling 
reeds 
Beneath  some  sadden  gnst ; 
Thy  forms  and  creeds  have  ranished. 
Tossed  out  to  wither  like  unsightly  weeds 
From  the  world's  garden  haniflhed. 

Whatever  of  tme  life  there  was  in  thee 

Leaps  in  onr  age's  veins ; 
Wield  still  thy  bent  and  wrinkled  em- 
pery, 
And  shake  thine  idle  chains ;  — 
To  thee  thy  dross  is  clinging, 
For  US  thy  martyrs  diet,  thy  prophets  see, 
Thy  poets  still  are  singing. 

Here,  mid  tiie  bleak  waves  of  our  strife 
and  care. 
Float  the  green  Fortunate  Isles 
Where  all  thy  hero-spirits  dwell,  and 
share 
Onr  martyrdoms  and  toils ; 
The  present  moves  attended 
With  oil  of  brave  and  excellent  and  fair 
That  made  the  old  time  splendid. 


TO  THE  FDTUBE. 

0  Land  of  Promise !  from  what  Pisgah's 

height 

Can  I  behold  thy  stretch  of  peaceful 

bowers, 

Thy  golden  harvests  flowing  out  of  si^ht. 

Thy  nestled  homes  and  sun-illummed 

towers? 
Gazing  upon  the  sunset's  high-heaped 
gold, 
Its  crags  of  opal  and  of  chrysolite. 
Its  deeps  on  deeps  of  glory,  that  un- 
fold 
Still  brightening  abysses, 
And  blazing  precipices, 
Whence  but  a  scanty  leap  it  seems  to 
heaven. 
Sometimes  a  glimpse  is  given 
Of  thy  more  goreeous  realm,  thy  more 
unstinted  blisses. 

0  Land  of  Quiet !  to  thy  shore  the  surf 
Of  the  perturbed  Present  rolls  and 
sleeps; 
Our  storms  breathe  soft  as  June  upon 
thytuif  I 


And  lure  out  blossoms ;  to  thy  bosom 
leaps. 
As  to  a  mother's,  the  overwearied  heart, 
Hearing  far  off  and  dim  the  toiling 
mart. 
The  hurrving  feet,  the  curses  without 
number. 
And,  circled  with  the  glow  Elysian 
Of  thine  exulting  vision. 
Out  of  its  very  cares  wooes  charms  for 
peace  and  slumber. 

To  thee  the  earth  lifts  up  her  fettered 
hands 
And  cries  for  vengeance ;  with  a  pity- 
ing smile 
Thou  blessest  her,  and  she  foigets  her 
bands. 
And  her  old  woe-worn  face  a  little 
while 
Grows  voung  and  noble ;  unto  thee  the 
Oppressor 
Looks,  and  is  dumb  with  awe  ; 
The  eternal  law. 
Which  makes  the  crime  its  own  blind- 
fold redresser. 
Shadows  his  heart  with  perilous  fore- 
boding. 
And  he  can  see  the  erim-eyed  Doom 
From  out  the  trembling  gloom 
Its  silent-footed  steeds  towards  his  pal- 
ace goading. 

What   promises  hast  thou  for  Poets' 
eyes, 
Awearv  of  the  turmoil  and  the  wrong ! 
To  all  tneir  hopes  what  overjoyed  re- 
plies! 
What  undreamed  ecstasies  for  bliss- 
ful song ! 
Thy  happy  plains  no  war-trump's  brawl- 
ing clangor 
Disturbs,  and  fools  the  poor  to  hate 
the  poor; 
The  humble  glares  not  on  the  high  with 
anger; 
Love  leaves  no  grudge  at  less,  no  greed 
for  more ; 
In  vain  strives  Self  the  godlike  sense  to 
smother ; 
From  the  soul's  deeps 
It  throbs  and  leaps ; 
The  noble  'neath  foul  rags  beholds  hia 
long-lost  brother. 

To  thee  the  Martyr  looketh,  and  hit 
fires 
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Unlock   their  ISuigs  and  leave   bis 
ipirit  free; 
To  thee  the  Poet  mid  his  toil  aspires, 
.  And  grief  and  hunger  climb  aoout  his 

uiee, 
Welcome  as  children  ;  thou  npholdest 
The   lone   Inventor  by  his   demon 
haunted ; 
The  Prophet  cries  to  thee  when  hearts 
are  coldest, 
And   gazing   o*er  the   midnight's 

bleak  abyss, 
Sees  the  drowsed  soul  awaken  at 
thy  kiss, 
And  stretch  its  happy  arms  and  leap  np 
disenchanted. 

Thoa  brinffefct  vengeance,  but  so  loving- 
kindly 
The  guilty  thinks  it  pity ;  taught  by 
thee, 
Fierce  tyrants  drop  the  scouiges  where- 
with blindly 
Their  own  souls  they  were  scaning ; 
conquerors  see 
With  horror  in  their  hands  the  accursed 
spear 
That  tore  the  meek  One's  side  on 
Calvary, 
And  from  their  trophies  shrink  with 
ghastly  fear ; 
Thou,  too,  art  the  Forgiver, 
The  beauty  of  man's  sou  to  man  re- 
vealing; 
The  arrows  from  thy  quiver 
Pierce  Error's  guilty  heart,  but  only 
pierce  for  healing. 

0,    whither,     whither,     gloiy-winged 
dreams, 
From  out  Life's  sweat  and  turmoil 
would  ye  bear  me  f 
Shut,  gates  of  Fancy,  on  your  golden 
gleams, — 
This  agony  of  hopeless  contrast  spare 
me! 
Fade,  cheating  glow,  and  leave  me  to 
my  night  1 
He  is  a  coward,  who  would  bor- 
row 
A  charm  against  the  present  sorrow 
From  the  vague  Future's  promise  of  de- 
light: 
As  lifcs  alarums  nearer  roll. 
The  ancestral  buckler  calk, 
Self-danging  from  the  walls 
In  the  high  temple  of  the  soul; 


Where  are  most  sorrows,  there  the  po- 
et's sphere  is. 
To  feed  the  soul  with  patience^ 
To  heal  its  desolations 
With  words  of  unshorn  truth,  with  love 
that  never  wearies. 


I  SAW  the  twinkle  of  white  feet, 
I  saw  the  flash  of  robes  descending; 

Before  her  ran  an  influence  fleet. 
That  bowed  my  heart  like  barley  bend- 
ing. 

As,  in  bare  fields,  the  searching  bees 
Pilot  to  blooms  beyond  our  finding; 

It  led  me  on,  by  sweet  degrees 
Joy's  simple  honey-ceUs  unbinding. 

Those  Oraces  were  that  seemed  grim 
Fates; 
With  nearer  love  the  sky  leaned  o'er 
me; 
The  lonff-sought  Secret's  golden  gates 
On  musical  Hinges  swung  before  me. 

I  saw  the  brimmed  bowl  in  her  grasp 
Thrilling  with  godhood ;  l^e  a  lover 

I  sprang  the  proflfered  life  to  clasp  ;~^ 
The  beaker  fell ;  the  luck  was  over. 

The  Earth  has  drunk  the  vintage  up ; 
What  boots  it  patch  the  goblet's  splin- 
ters? 
Can  Summer  fill  the  icy  cup, 
Whose  treacherous  crystal  is  but  Win- 
ter's? 

0  spendthrift  haste  !  await  the  Gods; 
Their  nectar  crowns  the  lips  of  Pa- 
tience ; 

Haste  scatters  on  unthankful  sods 
The  immortal  gift  in  vain  libations. 

Coy  Hebe  flies  from  those  that  woo. 
And  shuns  the  hands  would  seise  upon 
her; 

Follow  thy  life,  and  she  will  sue 
To  pour  for  thee  the  cup  of  honor. 


I  WENT  to  seek  for  Christ; 
And  Nature  seemed  so  fair 
That  first  the  woods  and  fields  my  joatk 
enticed^ 
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And  I  was  sore  to  find  him  there : 
The  temple  I  forsook, 
And  to  tiie  solitude 
Allegiance  paid ;  but  Winter  came  and 
shook 
The  crown  and  purple  from  my 
wood; 
His  snows,  like  desert  sands,  with  scorn- 
ful drift, 
Besieged  the  columned  aisle  and  pal- 
ace-gate; 
My  Thebes,  cut  deep  with  many  a  sol- 
emn rift. 
Bat  epitaphed  her  own  sepulchred 
state: 
Then  I  remembered  whom  I  went  to  seek, 
And  blessed  blunt  Winter  for  his  coun- 
sel bleak. 

Back  to  the  world  I  turned. 
For  Christ,  I  said,  is  King ; 
Bo  the  cramped  alley  and  the  hut  I 
spumed. 
As  far  beneath  his  sojourning : 
Mid  power  and  wealth  I  sought^ 
But  found  no  trace  of  him. 
And  all   the   costly  offerings   I   had 
brought 
With  sudden  rust  and  mould  grew 
dim: 
I  found  his  tomb,  indeed,  where,  by 
their  laws. 
All  must  on  stated  days  themselves 
imprison, 
Hocking  with  bread  a  dead  creed's  grin- 
ning jaws. 
Witless  how  long  the  life  had  thence 
arisen; 
Doe  sacrifice  to  this  they  set  apart, 
Prizing  it  more  than  Christ's  own  living 
heart. 

So  from  my  feet  the  dust 
Of  the  proud  World  I  shook ; 
Tbep  came  dear  Love  and  shared  with 
me  his  crusti 
And  half  my  sorrow's  burden  took. 
After  the  World's  soft  bed. 
Its  rich  and  daintv  fare, 
like  down  seemed  Love  s  coarse  pillow 
to  my  head, 
HiB  cheap  food  seemed  as  manna 
rare; 
Fresh-txodden  prints  of  bare  and  bleed- 
ing feet, 
TaxBed  to  the  heedless  city  whence  I 
came, 


Hard  by  I  saw,  and  springs  of  wordiip 

sweet 
Gushed  from  my  cleft  heart  smitten 

by  the  same ; 
Love  looked  me  in  the  face  and  spake  no 

words. 
But  straight  I  knew  those  footprints 

were  the  Lord's. 

I  followed  where  they  led. 
And  in  a  hovel  rude. 
With  haught  to  fence  the  weather  from 
his  head. 
The  King  I  sought  for  meekly  stood ; 
A  naked,  hungry  child 
Clunff  round  his  gracious  knee. 
And  a  poor  hunted  slave  looked  up  and 
smiled 
To  bless  the  smile  that  set  him 
free; 
New  miracles  I  saw  his  presence  do,  — 
No  more  I  knew  the  hovel  bare  and 
poor, 
The   gathered   chips  into  a  woodpile 
grew, 
The  broken  morsel  swelled  to  goodly 
store; 
I  knelt  and  wept :  my  Christ  no  more 

I  seek, 
His  throne  is  with  the  outcast  and  the 
wesk. 
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When  a  deed  is  done   for  Freedom, 

through  the  broad  earth's  aching 

breast 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling 

on  from  east  to  west. 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels 

the  soul  within  him  climb 
To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the 

energy  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  fall-blossomed  on 

the  thorny  stem  of  Time. 

Through  the  walls  of  hut  and  palace 

shoots  the  instantaneous  throe, 
When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings 

earth's  systems  to  and  fro  ; 
At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a 

reco^izin^  start, 
Nation  wildly  looks  at  nation,  standing 

with  mute  lips  apart, 
And  glad  Truth's  yet  mightier  man-child 

kaps  beneath  the  future's  heart 
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Bo  the  Evil*s   triamph  sendeth,  ^th 

a  terror  and  a  chill, 
Under  continent  to  continent,  the  sense 

of  coming  ill, 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels 

his  sympathies  with  God 
In  hot  te&r-drops  ebbing  earthward,  to 

be  drunk  up  by  the  sod, 
Till  a  corpse  crawls  round  nnburied, 

delving  in  the  nobler  clod. 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an 

instinct  bears  along, 
Bound  the  earth's  electric  circle,   the 

swift  iiaah  of  right  or  wron^ ; 
Whether  consciouB  or  unconscious,  yet 

Humanity's  vast  frame 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels 

the  gush  of  joy  or  shame ;  — 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the 

rest  have  equal  claim. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the 

moment  to  decide. 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood, 

for  the  good  or  evil  side ; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  newi  Messiah, 

oliering  each  the  bloom  or  bliffht. 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and 

the  sheep  upon  the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twizt 

that  darkness  and  that  light. 

Hast  thou  chosen,  0  my  people,  on 
whose  party  thou  shalt  stanoi. 

Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals 
shakes  the  dust  against  our  land  Y 

Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet 
't  is  Truth  alone  is  strong, 

And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I 
see  around  her  throng 

Troops  of  lieautiful,  tall  angels,  to  en- 
shield  her  from  all  wrong. 

Backward  look  across  the  ages  and  the 

beacon -moments  see. 
That,  like  peaks  of  some  sunk  continent, 

jut  through  Oblivion's  sea  ; 
Kot  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the 

low  foreboding  cry 
Of  those  Crises,  God's  stem  winnowers, 

from  whose  feet  earth's  chaff  must 

fly; 
Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till 

tiie  judgment  hath  passed  by. 

Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger ;  hia- 
toiy's  peges  bat  reoord 


One  death-grapple  in  the  daiknen  'twixt 
old  systems  and  the  Word ; 

Truth  foiever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong 
forever  on  the  throne,  — 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and, 
behind  the  dim  unknown, 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keep- 
ing watch  above  his  own. 

We  see  dimly  in  the  Present  what  Is 

small  and  what  is  great, 
Slow  of  faith  how  weak  an  arm  may 

turn  the  iron  helm  of  fate. 
But  the  soul  is  still  oracular ;  amid  the 

market's  din, 
Uat  the  ominous  stem  whisper  from  the 

Delpliic  caye  within,  — 
''They  enslave  their  children's  children 

who  make  compromise  with  ain." 

Slayerv,  the  earth-bom  Cyclops,  feUest 
of  the  giant  brood. 

Sons  of  bmtish  Force  and  Darkness,  who 
have  drenched  the  earth  with  bloodr 

Famished  in  his  self-made  desert,  blind- 
ed by  our  purer  day, 

Gropes  in  yet  unblasted  regiona  for  hi» 
miserable  prey ;  — 

Shall  we  guide  his  gory  fingers  whert 
our  hapless  children  play  f 

Then  to  side  with  Troth  is  noble  when. 

we  share  her  wretched  crust. 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and 

'tis  proeperous  to  be  just ; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  whil* 

the  coward  stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his 

Lord  is  cracified. 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the 

faith  they  had  denied. 

Count  me  o'er  earth's  chosen  heroes,  — 

they  were  souls  that  stood  alone, 
While  the  men  they  agonized  for  haiied 

the  contumelious  stone. 
Stood  serene,  and  down  the  future  saw 

the  golden  beam  incline 
To  the  side  of  perfect  justice,  mastoed 

by  their  faith  divine. 
By  one  man's  plain  troth  to  manhood 

and  to  God  s  supreme  design. 


By  the  light  of  burning  heretics  Chnsffe 

bleeding  feet  I  track. 
Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  with  iStm 

cross  that  turns  not  btdk^ 
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Aad  fheM  moanti  of  aagaiah  number 
how  each  generation  learned 

One  new  word  of  that  grand  Crtdo  which 
in  prophet-hearts  oath  burned 

ffinoe  the  first  man  stood  Gk)d-conquered 
with  his  face  to  heaven  nptomed. 

For  Humanity  sweeps  onward :  where 

to-daj  the  martyr  stands, 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the 

silver  in  his  hands  ; 
Far  in  front  the  crons  stands  ready  and 

the  crackling  fagots  bum. 
While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in 

silent  awe  return 
To  dean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into 

History  s  golden  urn. 

T  IS  as  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle 
slaves 

Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our 
fathers'  graves. 

Worshippers  of  light  ancestral  make  the 
present  light  a  crime ;  — 

Was  the  MajSower  launched  by  cow- 
ards, steered  by  men  behind  their 
time? 

Turn  thodw  tracks  toward  Past  or  Fu- 
ture, that  make  Plymouth  Bock 
sublime  ? 

They  were  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart 

old  iconoclasts. 
Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all 

virtue  was  the  Past's ; 
Bat  we  make  their  truth  our  falsehood, 

thinking  that  hath  made  us  free. 
Hoarding   it  in   mouldy  parchments, 

white  our  tender  spirits  flee 
The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse 

which  drove  them  across  the  sea. 

They  have  rights  who  dare  maintain 

them ;  we  are  traitors  to  our  sires. 
Smothering  in  their  holy  ashes  Freedom's 

new-lit  altar-fires ; 
Shall  we  make  their  creed  our  jailer  f 

Shall  we,  in  our  haste  to  slay. 
From  the  tombs  <^  the  old  prophets  steal 

the  funeral  lamps  away 
To  light  up  the  martyr-fagots  round  the 

prophets  of  to-day  f 

Kew  occasions  teach  new  duties ;  Time 
makes  ancient  good  uncouth  ; 

flifly  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 
who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth ; 


Lo^  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fins  1  we 
ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be. 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly 
through  the  desperate  winter  sea. 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with 
the  Past's  blood-rusted  key. 
December.  1844. 
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What  visionary  tints  the  year  puts 
on, 
When  falling  leaves  falter  through 
motionless  air 
Or  numbly  cUng  and  shiver  to  be 
gone ! 
How  shimmer  the  low  flats  and  pas- 
tures bare, 
As  with  hernectarHebe  Autumnfills 
The  bowl  between  me  and  those  dis- 
tant hiUs, 
And  smiles  and  shakes  abroad  her  misty, 
tremulous  hair  1 

No  more  the  landscape  holds  its 
wealth  apart. 
Making  rae  poorer  in  my  poverty, 
But  mingles  with  my  senses  and  my 
heart; 
My  own  projected  spirit  seems  to  me 
In  her  own  reverie  the  world  to 

steep ; 
T  is  she  that  waves  to  sympathetic 
sleep, 
Moving,  as  she  is  moved,  each  field  and 
hill  and  tree. 

How  fuse  and  mix,  with  what  un- 
felt  degrees. 
Clasped  by  the  ikint  horizon's  languid 
arms, 
Each  into  each,  the  hazy  distances  I 
The  softened  season  all  the  landscape 
charms ; 
Those  hills,  my  native  village  that 

embay. 
In  waves  of  dreamier  purple  roll 
away. 
And  floating  in  mirage  seem  all  the 
glimmering  farms. 

Fardistant  sounds  the  hidden  chick- 
adee 
Close  at  my  side ;  far  distant  sound 
the  leaves ; 
The  fields  seem  fields  of  dream, 
where  Memory 
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Wanders  like  gleaning  Ruth ;  and  as 

the  sheaves 
Of  wheat  and  barley  wavered  in  the 

eye 
Of  Boaz  as  the  maiden's  glow  went 

So  tremble  and  seem  remote  all  things 
the  sense  receives. 

The  cock*s  shrill  tmmp  that  tells 

of  scattered  com. 
Passed  breezily  on  by  all  his  flapping 

mates. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  from  bam  to 

bam  is  borne, 
Southward,  perhaps  to  far  Magellan's 

Straits; 
Diml^  I  catch  the  throb  of  distant 

flails; 
Silently  overhead    the   hen-hawk 


With  watchful,  measuring  eye,  and  for 
his  quarry  waits. 

The  sobered   robin,  hunger-silent 
now, 
Seeks  cedar-berries  blue,  his  autumn 

cheer ; 
The  chipmnnk,  on  the  shingly  shag- 
bark's  bough, 
Kow  saws,  now  lists  with    downward 
eye  and  ear, 
Then  drops  his  nut,  and,  cheeping, 
with  a  bound 
Whisks   to    his  winding   fastness 
underground ; 
The  clouds  like  swans  drift  down  the 
streaming  atmosphere. 

O'er  yon  bare  knoll  the  pointed 
cedar  shadows 
Drowse  on  the  crisp,  gray  moss ;  the 
ploughman's  call 
Creeps  faint  as  smoke  from  black, 
fresh-furrowed  meadows ; 
The  single  crow  a  single  caw  lets  fall ; 
And  all  around  me  every  bush  and 

tree 
Says  Autumn  's  here,  and  Winter 
soon  will  be, 
Who  snows  his  soft,  white  sleep  and 
silence  over  all. 

The  birch,  most  shy  and  ladylike 
of  trees. 
Her  poverty,  as  best  she  may,  re- 
tiieves, 


And  hints  at  her  foregone  gentili* 
ties 
With  some  saved  relics  of  her  wealth 
of  leaves ; 

The  swamp-oak,  with  his  royal  pur- 
ple on. 

Glares  red  as  blood  across  the  sink- 
ing sun. 
As  one  who  proudlier  to  a  falling  for' 
tune  cleaves. 

He  looks  a  sachem,  in  red  blanket 
wrapt. 
Who,  mid  some  council  of  the  sad- 
garbed  whites, 
Enct  and  stem,  in  his  own  memo- 
ries lapt, 
With  distant  eye  broods  over  othef 
sights. 
Sees  the  hushed  wood  the  city's  flare 

replace, 
The  wounded  turf  heal  o'er  the  rail- 
way's trace. 
And  roams  the  savage  Past  of  his  un- 
dwindled  rights. 

The  red-oak,  softer-grained,  yields 
all  for  lost. 
And,  with  his  crampled  foliage  sti0 
and  dry, 
After  the  first  betra3ral  of  the  firost. 
SebulTs  the  kiss  of  the  relenting  sky  i 
The  chestnuts,  lavish  of  their  long- 
hid  gold. 
To  the  faint  Summer,  beggared  now 
and  old. 
Pour  back  the  sunshine  hoarded  'neatla 
her  favoring  eye. 

The  ash  her  purple  drops  forgiT- 
ingly 
And  sadly,  breaking  not  the  genera* 
hush; 
The  maple-swamps  glow  like  a  sun. 
set  sea. 
Each  leaf  a  ripple  with  its  separate 
flush; 
All  round  the  wood's  edge  creeps 

the  skirting  blaze 
Of  bushes  low,  as  when,  on  cloudy 
days. 
Ere  the  rain  fall,  the  cautious  lamier 
bums  his-  brush. 

O'er  yon  low  wall,  which  gnardi 
one  unkempt  zone, 
Where  vines  and  weeds  and  acsnbi 
oaks  intertwine 
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8ife  from  the  plough,  whose  rough, 

discordant  stone 
Is  massed  to  one  soft  gnj  by  lichens 

fine. 
The  tangled  Uackherry,  crossed  and 

recroased,  weaves 
A  prickly  network  of  ensanguined 

leaves ; 
Hard  by,  vrith  coral  beads,  the  prim 

black-alders  shine. 

Pillaring  with  flame  this  crumbling 
bounoary, 
Whose  loose  blocks  topple  *neath  the 
i)loughboy*s  foot, 
Who,  with  each  sense  shut  fast  ex- 
cept the  eye. 
Creeps  close  and  scares  the  jay  he 
hoped  to  shoot, 
The  woodbine  up  the  ehn's  straight 

stem  aspires, 
Coiling  it,  harmless,  with  autumnal 
fires ; 
In  the  ivy's  paler  blaze  the  martyr  oak 
stands  mute. 

Below,  the  Charles  —  a  stripe  of 
nether  sky, 
]Kow  hid  by  rounded  apple-trees  be- 
tween, 
Whose    gaps    the    misplaced  sail 
sweeps  bellying  by, 
Now  flickering  golden  through  a  wood- 
land screen. 
Then  spreading  out,  at  his  next 

turn  beyond, 
A  silver  circle  like  an  inland  pond  — 
filipB  seaward  silently  through  marshes 
purple  and  green. 

Dear  marshes  !  vain  to  him  the  gift 
of  sight 
Who  cannot  in  their  various  incomes 
share. 
From  every  season  drawn,  of  shade 
and  light, 
Who  sees  in  them  but  levels  brown 
and  bare; 
Each  change  of  storm  or  sunshine 

scatters  nee 
On  them  its  laigess  of  varietv, 
For  Nature  with  cheap  means  still  works 
her  wonders  rare. 

In  Spring  they  lie  one  broad  expanse 
olgreen. 
O'er  which  the  light  winds  run  with 
gUmmeiing  feet : 


Here,  vellower  stripes  track  out  the 
creek  unseen, 
There,  darker   growths   o*er  hidden 
ditches  meet ; 
And  purpler  stains  show  where  tha 

blossoms  crowd. 
As  if  the  silent  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Hung  there  becalmed,  with  the  next 
breath  to  fleet. 

All  round,  upon  the  river's  slippery 
edge, 
Witching  to  deeper  calm  the  drowsy 
•  tide. 

Whispers   and   leans    the   breeze- 
entangling  sedge ; 
Through  emerald  glooms  the  lingering 
waters  slide, 
^       Or,  ^metimes  wavering,  throw  back 
the  sun. 
And  the  stiff  banks  in  eddies  melt 
and  run 
Of  dimpling  light,  and  with  the  current 
seem  to  glide. 

In  Summer 't  is  a  blithesome  sight 
to  see, 
As,  step  by  step,  with  measured  swings 
the}r  pass, 
The  wide-ranked  mowers  wading  to 
Uie  knee. 
Their  sharp  scythes  panting  through 
the  wiry  grass ; 
Then,  stretched  beneath  a   rick's 

shade  in  a  ring, 
Their    nooning    take,    while    one 
begins  to  sing 
A  stave  that  droops  and  dies  'neath  the 
close  sky  of  brass. 

Meanwhile  that  devil-may-care,  the 
bobolink, 
Bemembering   duty,   in   mid-quaver 
stops 
Just  ere  he  sweeps  o'er  rapture's 
tremulous  brink. 
And  'twixt  the  winrows  most  demurely 
drops, 
A  decorous  bird  of  business,  who 

provides 
For  his  brown  mate  and  fledglings 
six  besides, 
And  looks  from  right  to  left,  a  farmer 
mid  his  crops. 

Another  change  subdues  them  in 
the  Fall, 
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But  saddens  not ;  they  still  show  mer- 
rier tints, 
Though  sober  russet  seems  to  cover 
all; 
When  the  first  sunshine  through  their 
*    dew-drope  glints, 
Look   how  the    yellow   clearness, 

streamed  across, 
Redeems  with  rarer  hues  the  season's 
loss, 
As  Dawn's  feet  there  had  touched  and 
left  their  rosy  pripta. 

"  Or  come  when  sunset  gives  its^eah- 

ened  zest, 
Lean  o'er  the  bridge  and  let  the  ruddy 
thrill. 
While  the  shorn  sun  swella  dowi^, 
the  hazy  west, 
Glow  opposite; — the  marshes  drink 
their  fiU 
And  swoon  with  purple  veins,  then 

slowly  fade 
Through  pink  to  brown,  as  eastward 
moves  the  shade. 
Lengthening  with  stealthy  creep,  of  Si- 
mond's  darkening  hill. 

Later,  and  yet  ere  Winter  wholly 
shuts. 
Ere  through  the  first  diy  snow  the 
runner  grates, 
And  the  loath  cart-wheel  screams  in 
slippery  ruts, 
While  nrmer  ice  the  eager  boy  awaita. 
Trying  each  buckle  and  atrap  beside 

the  fire, 
And  until  bedtime  plays  with  his 
denire. 
Twenty  times  putting  on  and  off  his  new- 
bought  skates ; — 

Then,  evetj  mom,  the  river^a  banks 
shine  bright 
With  smooth  plate-armor,  treacheroua 
and  frail. 
By  the  frost's  clinking  hammers 
forged  at  night, 
'Gainst  which  the  lances  of  the  sun 
prevail. 
Giving  a   pretty  emblem   of   the 

day 
When  guiltier  arma  in  light  shall 
melt  away. 
And  states  shall  move  free-limbed,  loosed 
from  war's  cramping  maiL 


And  now  those  water&lls  the  ebb* 
ing  river 
Twice  every  day  creates   on  either 
side 

Tinkle,    as   through   their    fresh- 
sparred  grots  they  shiver 
In  grass-arched  channels  to  the  sun 
denied ; 

High  flaps  in  spaikling  blue  the  fiu^ 
heard  crow, 

The  silvered  flats  gleam  frostily  be> 
low, 

Snddenlv  drops  the  guU  and  breaks  the 
glassy  tide. 

But  crowned  in  turn  by  vying  sea- 
sons three. 
Their  winter  halo  hath  a  fuller  ring ; 

This  glory  seems  to  rest  immova- 
^    Wy,— 

The  others  were  too  fleet  and  vanish- 
ing; 
When  the  hid  tide  is  at  its  highest 

flow. 
O'er  marsh  and  stream  one  breath- 
less trance  of  snow 
With  brooding  fulness  awes  and  hushes 
eveiything. 

The  sunshine  seems  blown  off  by 
the  bleak  wind, 
As  pale  as  formal  candles  lit  by  day ; 
Gropes  to  the  sea  the  river  dumb  and 
blind; 
The  brown  ricks,  snow-thatched  bj 
the  storm  in  play. 
Show  pearly  br^tkers  combing  o'er 

their  lee, 
White  crests  as  of  some  just  en- 
chanted sea. 
Checked  in  their  maddest  leap  and  hang- 
ing poised  midway. 

But  when  the  eastern  blow,  with 
rain  aslant. 
From  mid-sea's  prairies  green  and  roll- 
ing plains 
Drives  in  his  wallowing  herds  of  bil- 
lows gaunt. 
And  the  roused  Charles  remembers  in 
his  veins 
Old   Ocean's  blood  and  snaps   his 

gyves  of  frost, 
That  tyrannous  silence  on  the  shores 
is  tost 
In  dreary  wreck,  and  crumbling  dssolai 
tion  reigns. 
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Edpwiae  or  flat,  in  DniLd-like  de- 
vice. 
With  leaiden  pools  between  or  gollies 
bare. 
The  blocks  lie  strewn,  a  bleak  Stone- 
henge  of  ice ; 
Kg  life,  no  sound,  to  break  the  grim 
despair, 
Save  sullen  plonge,  as  through  the 

sedges  stiff 
Down    crackles    riverward    some 
thaw-sapped  cliff. 
Or  when  the  close-wedged  fields  of  ice 
crunch  here  and  there. 

But  let   me  turn  from  fancy-pic- 
tured scenes 
To  that  whose  pastoral  calm  before  me 
lies: 
Here  nothing  harsh  or  rugged  inter- 
venes; 
The  early  evening  with  her  misty  dyes 
Smooths  off  uie  ravelled  edges  of 

the  nigh, 
RelieTes  the  distant  with  her  cooler 
sky. 
And  tones  the  landscape   down,  and 
soothes  the  wearied  eyes. 

There  gleams  my  native  village,  dear 
to  me, 
Thoof  h  higher  change's  waves  each 
aay  are  seen, 
Whdming  fields  fiuned  in  boyhood's 
history, 
Sanding  with  houses  the  diminished 
green; 
There,  in  red  brick,  which  soften- 
ing time  defies, 
Stand  square  and  stiff  the  Muses' 
factones ;  — 
How  with  my  life  knit  up  is  every  well- 
known  scene ! 

Flow  on,  dear  river !  not  alone  you 
flow 
To  outward  sight,  and  through  your 
marshes  wind ; 
Fed  from  the  mystic  springs  of  long- 
ago, 
Yoor  twin  flows  silent  through  my 
world  of  mind : 
Grow  dim,   dear  marshes,   in   the 

evening^s  pray ! 
Before  my  inner  sight  ye  stretch 
away, 
And  will  forever,  though  these  fleshly 
eyes  grow  blind.  I 


Beyond  the  hillock's  house-bespot- 
ted  swell. 
Where  Gothic  chapels  house  the  horse 
and  chaise, 
Where  quiet  cits  in  Grecian  tem- 
ples dwell. 
Where  Coptic   tombs  resound  with 
prayer  and  praise. 
Where  dust  and  mud  the  equal 

year  divide. 
There  gentle  Allston   lived,    and 
wrought,  and  died. 
Transfiguring  street  and  shop  with  his 
mummed  gaze. 

VirgUium  vidi  tantum,  —  I  have 
seen 
But  as  a  boy,  who  looks  alike  on  all. 
That  misty  hair,  that  fine  Undine-like 
mien. 
Tremulous  as  down  to  feeling's  faintest 
call ;  — 
Ah,  dear  old  homestead  !  count  it  ta 
thy  fame 
That  thither  many  times  the  Paint- 
er came ;  — 
One  elm  yet  bears  his  name,  a  feathery 
tree  and  talL 

Swiftly  the  present  fades  in  mem- 
ory's glow,  — 
Our  only  sure  possession  is  the  past ; 
The    village    blacksmith    died    a 
month  ago. 
And  dim  to  me  the  foil's  roaring 
blast; 
Soon  fire-new  mediievals  we  shall 


Oust  the  black  smithy  from  its  chest- 
nut-tree. 
And  that  hewn  down,  perhaps,  the  bee- 
hive green  and  vast. 

How  many  times,  prouder   than 
king  on  throne, 
Loosed  m>m  the  village  school-dame's 
A's  and  B's, 
Panting  have  I  the  creaky  bellows 
blown. 
And  watched  the  pent  volcano's  red 
increase, 
Then  paused  to  see  the  ponderous 

sledge,  brought  down 
By  that  hard  arm  voluminous  and 
brown, 
From  the  white  iron  swarm  its  golden 
vanishing  bees. 
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Dear  native  townl  whose  choking 
elms  each  year 
With  eddying  aust  before  their  time 
turn  p^Jt 
Pining  for  rain, —  to  me  thy  dust  is 
dear; 
It  glorifiea  the  eve  of  summer  day, 
And  when  the  westering  sun  half 

sunken  bums, 
The  mote-thick  air  to  deepest  orange 
turns, 
rhe  westwi^  horseman  rides  through 
clouds  of  gold  away^ 

So  palpable,  I ' ve  seen  thoseunshom 
few. 
The  six  old  willows  at  the  causey's 
end 
(Such   trees    Paul    Potter    never 
dreamed  nor  drew), 
Through  this  dry  mist  their  checker- 
ing shadows  send, 
Striped,  here  and  there,  with  many 

along-drawn  thread, 
Where    streamed    through    leafy 
chinks  the  trembling  red, 
Past  which,  in    one  bright  trail,   the 
hangbird*s  flashes  blend. 

Tes,  dearer  far  thy  dust  than  all 
that  e'er. 
Beneath  the  awarded  crown  of  victory, 
Gilded  the  blown  Olympic  chariot- 
eer; 
Though  lightly  prized  the  ribboned 
parchments  three. 
Yet  eoUegisae  juwUf  I  am  glad 
That  here  what  coUeging  was  mine 
Ihad,— 
It  linked  another  tie,  dear  native  town, 
with  thee ! 

Nearer  art  thou  than  simply  native 
earth, 
My  dust  with  thine  concedes  a  deeper 
tie; 
A  closer  claun  thy  soil  may  well  put 
forth, 
Something  of  kindred  more  than  sym- 
pathy; 
For  in  thy  bounds  I  reverently  laid 

away 
That  blinding  anguish  of  forsaken 
clay, 
that  title  I  seemed  to  have  in  earth  and 
aea  and  sky, 


That  portion  of  my  life  more  cfaoiee 
tome 
(Though  brie(  yet  in  itself  so  round 
and  whole) 
Than  all  the  imperfect  residue  can 
be;  — 
The  Artist  saw  his  statue  of  the  soid 
Was  perfect;  so^  with  one  regretful 

stroke. 
The  earthen  model  into  fragments 
broke. 
And  without  her  the  impoverished 
aonsrolL 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  UEOKKIX 

A  FEAOHXNT. 

A  LXOEKD  that  grew  in   the  forest's 

hush 
Slowly  as  tear-drope  gather  and  gush. 
When  a  word  some  poet  chanced  to 

say 
Ages  ago,  in  his  careless  way, 
Brings  our  youth  back  to  us  out  of  its 

shroud 
Clearly  as  under  yon  thunder-cloud 
I  see  that  white  sea-gull.     It  grew  and 


grew, 
the  pin 


From  the  pine-trees  gathering  a  sombrs 

hue. 
Till  it  seems  a  mere  munnur  out  of  the 

vast 
Norwegian  forests  of  the  x»st ; 
And  it  grew  itself  like  a  true  Northern 

pine. 
First  a  little  slender  line. 
Like  a  mermaid's  green  eyelash,  and  then 

anon 
A  stem  that  a  tower  might  rest  upon. 
Standing  spear-straight  in   the  waiat- 

deep  moss. 
Its  bony  roots  clutching  around  and 

across. 
As  if  they  would  tear  up  earth's  heart 

in  their  grasp 
Ere  the  storm  should  uproot  them  or 

make  them  unclasp  ; 
Its  cloudy  boughs  singing,  as  suiteth  ths 

pine. 
To  snow-bearded  sea-kings  old  songa  of 

the  brine, 
Till  they  straightened  and   let   theii 

staves  faU  to  the  floor, 
Hearing  waves  moan  again  on  the  p«p> 

Sous  shore 
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Of  Ymluid,  jwrhaps,  while  their  prow 

groped  its  way 
Twizt  the  frothed  gniwhing  tusks  of 

some  ship-cmnchiiig  ray. 

So,  pine-like,  the  legend  grew,  strong- 
limbed  and  tall, 
is  the  Gypsy  child  grows  that  eats  cmsts 

in  the  hall ; 
It  racked  the  whole  strength  of  the 

earth  and  the  sky, 
Sprinf^    Summer,    Fall,     Winter,    all 

brought  it  supply ; 
Twas  a  natural  growth,  and  stood  fear- 
lessly there. 

True  part  of  the  landscape  as  sea,  land, 
and  air; 

For  it  ^w  in  good  times,  ero  the  fash- 
ion it  was 

To  force  these  wild  births  of  the  woods 
under  glass, 

ind  80,  if 't  is  told  as  it  should  be  told, 

Though  'twera  sung  under  Venice's 
moonlight  of  gold, 

Tou  would  hear  the  old  voice  of  its 
mother,  the  pine, 

Hnimur  sealike  and  northern  through 
every  line. 

And  the  verses  should  grow,  self-sus- 
tained and  free, 

Bound  the  vibrating  stem  of  the  melody. 

Like  the  lithe  moonlit  limbs  of  the 
parent  tree. 

Te%  the  pine  is  the  mother  of  legends; 
what  food 

For  their  grim  roots  is  left  when  the 
thousand-yeared  wood, 

The  dim-aisled  cathedral,  whose  tall 
arohes  spring 

Light,  sinewy,  graceful,  firm-set  as  the 
wing 

From  Michael's  white  shoulder,  is  hewn 
and  defaced 

By  iconoclast  axes  in  desperate  waste^ 

And  its  wrecks  seek  the  ocean  it  proph- 
esied long, 

(^saandra-like,  crooning   its   mystical 

SODff  T 

Then  the  trends  go  with  them,  —  even 

yet  on  the  sea 
A  wild  virtue  \a  left  in  the  touch  of  the 

tree. 
And   the   saUor^s   night-watches    an 

thrilled  to  the  core 
With  the  lineal  oflGspring  of  Odin  and 

Thor. 


Tes,  wherever  the  pine-wood  has  never 
let  in. 

Since  the  day  of  creation,  the  light  and 
the  din 

Of  manifold  life^  but  has  safely  con- 
veyed 

From  the  midnight  primeval  its  armful 
of  shade. 

And  has  kept  the  weird  Past  with  its 
child-iaith  alive 

Mid  the  hum  and  the  stir  of  To-day's 
busv  hive. 

There  the  legend  takes  root  in  the  age- 
gathered  gloom. 

And  its  murmurous  boughs  for  their 
sagas  find  room. 

Where  Aroostook,  far-heard,  seems  to 
sob  as  he  goes 

Oroping  down  to  the  sea  *neath  his 
mountainous  snows ; 

Where  the  lake's  frore  Sahara  of  never^ 
tracked  white. 

When  the  crack  shoots  across  it,  com- 
plains to  the  night 

With  a  louff,  lonely  moan,  that  leagues 
northward  is  lost, 

As  the  ice  shrinks  away  from  the  tread 
of  the  frost ; 

Where  the  lumberen  sit  by  the  log-fires 
that  throw 

Their  own  threatening  shadows  far  round 
o'er  the  snow, 

When  the  wolf  howls  aloof,  and  the 
wavering  glare 

Flashes  out  from  the  blackness  the  eyes 
of  the  bear, 

When  the  wood's  huge  recesses,  half- 
lighted,  supply 

A  canvas  where  Fancy  her  mad  brush 
may  try, 

Blotting  in  giant  Horrors  that  venture 
not  down 

Through  the  right-angled  streets  of  the 
brisk,  whitewashed  town, 

But  ikulk  in  the  depths  of  the  measure- 
less wood 

Mid  the  Dark's  creeping  whispera  that 
curdle  the  blood, 

When  the  eve,  glanced  in  dread  o'er  the 
shoulder,  may  dream, 

Ere  it  shrinks  to  the  camp-fire's  compan- 
ioning gleam. 

That  it  saw  the  fierce  ghost  of  the  Red 
Man  crouch  back 

To  the  shroud  of  the  tree-trunk's  invin- 
cible black ; — 


t 
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There  the  old  shapes  crowd  thick  ronnd 
the  pine-shadowed  camp, 

Which  shun  the  keen  gleam  of  the  schol- 
arly lamp. 

And  the  seed  of  the  legend  finds  true 
Norland  ground. 

While  the  border-tale  's  told  and  the 
canteen  flits  round. 

A  CONTRAST. 

Tht  loye  thou  sentest  oft  to  me. 
And  still  as  oft  1  thrust  it  back ; 

Thy  messengers  I  could  not  see 
In  those  who  everything  did  lack. 
The  poor,  the  outcast,  and  the  black. 

Pride  held  his  hand  before  mine  eyes. 
The  world  with  flattery  stuifed  mine 
ears; 
I  looked  to  see  a  monarch's  guise, 
Nor  dreamed  thy  love  would  knock 

for  years. 
Poor,  naked,  fettered,  full  of  tears. 

Tet,  when  I  sent  my  love  to  thee. 
Thou  with  a  smile  didst  take  it  in. 

And  entertain'dst  it  royally, 
Though  grimed  with  earth,  with  hun- 
ger thin. 
And  leprous  with  the  taint  of  sin. 

Now  every  day  thy  love  I  meet. 
As  o'er  the  earth  it  wanders  wide. 

With  weary  step  and  bleeding  feet. 
Still  knocking  at  the  heart  of  pride 
And  offering  grace,  though  still  de- 
nied. 


EXTREME  TTNCnON. 

Qo\  leave  me,  Priest;  my  soul  would 
be 
Alone  with  the  consoler,  Death ; 
Far  sadder  eyes  than  thine  will  see 
This    crumbling    clay  yield    up   its 
breath ; 
These  shrivelled  handshave  deeperstains 

Than  holy  oil  can  cleanse  away, 
Hands  that  have  plucked  the  world's 
coarse  gains 
As  erst  they  plucked  the  flowers  of 
May. 

Call,  if  thou  canst,  to  these  gray  eyes 
Some  faith  from  youth's  traditions 
wrung; 


I  This  fruitless  husk  which  dustwaid  drssi 
Hath  been  a  heart  onoe,  hath  been 
young; 
On  tlus  bowed  head  the  awful  Past 
Once  laid  its  consecrating  hands; 
The  Future  in  its  purpose  vast 
Paused,   waiting    my  supreme  com- 
mands. 

Bat  lookl   whose   shadows   block  th 
doorf 
Who  are  those  two  that  stand  aloof  f 
See  !  on  my  hands  this  freshening  gore 
Writes  o'er  sgain  its  crimson  proof! 
My    looked-for    death-bed    guests    ars 
met; 
There  mv  dead  Touth  doth  wring  its 
hands. 
And  there,  with  eyes  that  goad  me  yet^ 
The  ghost  of  my  Ideal  stands  1 

God  bends  from  out  the  deep  and  says, 

**  I  gave  thee  the  great  gift  of  life  ; 
Wast  uiou  not  called  in  many  ways  f 

Are  not  my  earth  and  heaven  at  strife  * 
I  gave  thee  of  my  seed  to  sow, 

Bringest  thou  me  my  hundred-fold?** 
Can  I  look  up  ^dth  face  aglow, 

And  answer,  '* Father,  here  is  gold"  ff 

I  have  been  innocent ;  God  knows 

When  first  this  wasted  life  began, 
Not  grape  with  grape  more  kindly  growa^ 

Than  1  with  every  brother-man  : 
Now  here  I  psp ;  what  lose  my  kind. 

When  this  ust  ebbing  bi^eath  shaD 
part? 
What  bands  of  love  and  service  bind 

This  being  to  a  brother  heart  f 

Christ  still  was  wandering  o'er  the  eaxth 

Without  a  place  to  lay  nis  head ; 
He  found  free  welcome  at  my  hearth. 

He   shared  my  cup  and    broke  my 
bread: 
Now,  when  I  hear  those  steps  sublime^ 

That  bring  the  other  world  to  this, 
My  snake-turned  nature,  sunk  in  slime^ 

Starts  sideway  with  defiant  hiss. 

Upon  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
God  said,  "Another  man  shall  be,*" 

And  the  great  Maker  did  not  scorn 
Out  of  nimself  to  fashion  me ; 

He  sunned  me  with  his  ripening  looks, 
And  Heaven's  rich  instincts  in  mt 
grew, 
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Ab  effoitlefls  as  woodland  nooks 
Send  yioleta  up  and  paint  them  blue. 

Yea,  I  who  now,  with  angry  tears. 

Am  exiled  back  to  brutish  clod, 
Haye  borne  unq^uenched  for  fourscore 
years 

A  spark  of  the  eternal  God ; 
And  to  what  end  ?    How  yield  I  back 

The  trust  for  such  high  uses  eiven  ? 
Heaven's  light  hath  but  reyealed  a  track 

Whereby  to  crawl  away  from  heaven. 

Men  think  it  is  an  awful  si^ht 

To  see  a  soul  just  set  adnift 
Oh  that  drear  voyage  from  whose  night 

The  ominous  shadows  never  lift ; 
Bat 't  is  more  awful  to  behold 

A  helpless  infant  newly  bom, 
Whose  httle  hands  unconscious  hold 

The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  mom. 

Mine  held  them  once ;  I  flung  away 

Those  keys  that  might  have  open  set 
The  golden  sin  ices  of  the  day, 

But  clutch  the  keys  of  darkness  yet; 
I  hear  the  reapers  singing  go 

Into  God*s  narvest ;  I,  that  might 
With  them  have  chosen,  here  below 

Grope  shuddering  at  the  gates  of  night 

0  glorious  Touth,  that  once  wast  mine ! 

0  high  Ideal !  all  in  vain 
Te  enter  at  this  ruined  shrine 

Whence  Worship  no'er  shall  rise  again ; 
The  bat  and  owl  mhabit  here, 

The  snake  nests  in  the  altar-stone, 
The  sacred  vessels  moulder  near, 

The  image  of  the  God  is  gone. 


THE  OAK. 

What  gnarled  stretch,  what  depth  of 
shade,  is  his  1 
There  needs  no  crown  to  mark  the 
forest's  king ; 
How  in  his  leaves  outshines  full  sum- 
mer's bUss  I 
San,  storm,  rain,  dew,  to  him  their 
tribute  bring. 
Which  he  with  sucn  benignant  royalty 
Accepts,  as  overpayeth  what  is  lent ; 
AU  natnTB  seems  his  vassal  proud  to  be. 
And  cttnning  only  for  his  ornament. 


How  towers  he,  too,  amid  ^he  billowed 
snows. 
An  unquelled  exile  from  the  summer's 
throne. 
Whose  plain,  uncinctured  front  more 
kingly  shows, 
Now  that  the  obscuring  courtier  leaves 
are  flown. 
His  boaghs  make  music  of  the  winter 
air, 
Jewelled  with  sleet,  like  some  cathe- 
dral front 
Where  clinging  snow-flakes  with  quaint 
art  repair 
The  dints  and  furrows  of  time's  en- 
vious brunt. 

How  doth  his  patient  strength  the  mdo 
March  wind 
Persuade  to  seem  glad  breaths  of  sum- 
mer breeze. 
And  win  the  soil  that  fain  would  be 
unkind. 
To  swell  his  revenues  with  proud  in- 
crease! 
He  is  the  gem;  and  all  the  landscape 
wide 
(So   doth  his   grandeur  isolate    the 
sense) 
Seems  but  the  setting,  worthless  all  be- 
side. 
An   empty   socket,   were  fie   fallen 
thence. 

So,  from  oft  converse  with  life's  wintry 
gales, 
Should  man  learn  how  to  clasp  with 
^  tougher  roots 
The   inspiring   earth;    how   otherwise 
avails 
The  leaf-creating  sap  that  sunward 
shoots? 
So  every  year  that  falls  with  noiselesa 
flake 
Should  fill  old  scars  up  on  the  stonU" 
ward  side. 
And  make  hoar  age  revered  for  age'% 
sake, 
Not  for  traditions  of  youth's  leafy 
pride. 

So,  from  the  pinched  soil  of  a  churlish 

fate. 
True  hearts  compel  the  sap  of  stur« 

dier  growth. 
So  between  earth  and  heaven  stand  sim* 

ply  great, 
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That  these  shall  seem  hat  their  at- 
tendants hoth ; 
For  nature's  forces  with  ohedient  zeal 
Wait  on  the  rooted  faith  and  oaken 
will; 
As  quickly  the  pretender's  cheat  they 
feel. 
And  turn  mad  Pucks  to  flout  and 
mock  him  stilL 

.Lord I  all  thy  works  are  lessons;  each 
contains 
Some  emblem  of  man's  all-containing 
soul; 
Shall  he  make  fruitless  all  thy  glorious 
pains, 
Delving  within  thy  grace  an  eyeless 
mole  ? 
Hake  me  the  least  of  thy  Dodona-grove, 
Cause  me  some  message  of  thy  truth 
to  bring, 
Speak  but  a  word  through  me,  nor  let 
thy  love 
Among  my  boughs  disdain  to  perch 
and  sing. 


AMBROSE. 

Kever,  surely,  was  holier  man 
Than  Ambrose,  since  the  world  began ; 
With  diet  spare  and  raiment  thin 
He  shieldea  himself  from  the  father  of 

sin; 
With  bed  of  iron  and  scourgings  oft, 
His  heart  to  God's  hand  as  wax  made 

soft. 

Through  earnest  prayer  and  watchings 

long 
He  sought  to  know  'tween  right  and 

wron^, 
Much  wrestling  with  the  blessed  Word 
To  make  it  yield  the  sense  of  the  Ivord, 
That  he  might  build  a  storm-proof  creed 
To  fold  the  flock  in  at  their  need. 

At  last  he  bnilded  a  peifect  faith, 
Fenced  round  about  with  The  Lord  thiLS 

aaUh ; 
To  himself  he  fitted  the  doorway's  size, 
Meted  the  light  to  the  need  of  his  eyes, 
And  knew,  by  a  sure  and  inward  sign. 
That  the  work  of  his  fingers  was  divine. 

Then  Ambrose  said,  "All  those  shall  die 
The  eternal  death  who  believe  not  as  I "  ; 
And  some  were  boiled,  some  burned  in  fire, 


Some  sawn  in  twain,  that  his  heaifj 

desire. 
For  the  good  of  men's  soula^  might  he 

satisfied 
By  the  drawing  of  all  to  the  righteous 

side. 

One  day,  as  Ambrose  was  seeking  ih» 

truth 
In  his  lonely  walk,  he  saw  a  youth 
Resting  himself  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  ; 
It  had  never  been  granted  him  to  see 
So  shining  a  face,  and  the  good  man 

thought 
'T  were  pity  he  should  not  believe  as  he 

ought. 

So  he  set  himself  by  the  young  man's 
side. 

And  the  state  of  his  soul  with  questions 
tried ; 

But  the  heart  of  the  stranger  was  hard- 
ened indeed. 

Nor  received  the  stamp  of  the  one  true 
creed; 

And  the  spirit  of  Ambrose  waxed  sore  to 
find 

Such  features  the  porch  of  so  narrow  a 
mind. 

"  As  each  beholds  in  clond  and  fire 
The  shape  that  answers  his  own  desire. 
So  each,'*  said  the  youth,  "  in  the  Law 

shall  find 
The  fifrnre  and  fashion  of  his  mind  ; 
And  to  each  in  his  mercy  hath  God 

allowed 
His  several  pillar  of  fire  and  doud.' 


ff 


The  soul  of  Ambrose  burned  with  zeal 
And  holy  wrath  for  the  young  man*a 

weal: 
*'Believest  thou  then,  most  wretched 

youth," 
Cried  he,  "a dividual  essence  in  Truth  1 
I  fear  me  thy  hekHistoo  cramped  with  sin 
To  take  the  Lord  in  his  glory  i&." 

Now  there  bubbled  beside  them  where 

they  stood 
A  fountain  of  waters  sweet  and  gcwd ; 
The  youth  to  the  streamlet's  brins  drew 

near 
Saying,    '*  Ambrose,    thou    maker   at 

creeds,  look  here!" 
Six  vases  of  crystal  then  he  took. 
And  set  them  along  the  edge  of  the 

brook. 


The  advudDi  vetn  ol  da;  <a 
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**  Ab  into  these  ▼enels  the  water  I  pour, 
There  shall  one  hold  lees,  another  more, 
And  the  water  unchanged,  in  every  case, 
Shall  pat  on  the  figure  of  the  vase ; 
O  thou,  who  wouldst  unity  make  through 

strife. 
Canst  thou  fit  this  sign  to  the  Water  of 

life!" 

\^en  Ambrose  looked  up,  he  stood  alone. 
The  youth  and  the  stream  and  the  vases 

were  gone ; 
Bat  he  knew,  by  a  sense  of  humbled 

grace. 
He  had  talked  with  an  angel  face  to  face, 
And  felt  his  heart  chance  inwardly. 
As  he  fell  on  his  knees  Beneath  the  tree. 


ABOVX  AND  BELOW. 


O  DWELLERS  in  the  valley-land. 

Who   in   deep  twilight   grope  and 
cower, 
Till  the  slow  mountain's  dial-hand 

Shorten  to  noon's  triumphal  hour, 
While  ye  sit  idle,  do  ye  think 

The  Lord's  great  work  sits  idle  too  ? 
That  light  dare  not  o'erleap  the  brink 

Of  mom,  because 't  is  di^k  with  you  f 

Thou^  yet  your  valleys  skulk  in  night. 

In  God's  ripe  fields  the  day  is  cried. 
And  reapers,  with  their  sickles  bright. 

Troop,  singings  down  the  mountain- 
side: 
Come  up,  and  feel  what  health  there  is 

In  the  frank  Dawn's  delighted  eyes, 
As,  bendine  with  a  pitying  Kiss, 

The  night-shed  tears  of  Earth   she 
dries  I 

The  Lord  wants  reapers :  0,  mount  up. 

Before  night  comes,  and  says,  ''Too 
later' 
Stay  not  for  taking  scrip  or  cu]), 

The  Master  hungers  while  ye  wait ; 
7  is  from  these  heights  alone  your  eyes 

The  advancing  spears  of  day  can  see, 
That  o'er  the  eastern  hill-tops  rise. 

To  break  your  long  captivity. 

n. 

Lone  watcher  on  the  mountain-height, 
It  is  right  precious  to  behold 

The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light  . 
Tlood  all  uud  thirsty  east  with  gold ; 


But  we,  who  in  the  shadow  sit, 
Know  also  when  the  day  is  nigh. 

Seeing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 
With  his  insplnng  prophecy. 

Thou  hast  thine  office  ;  we  have  ours  ; 

Ood  lacks  not  early  service  here, 
But  what  are  thine  eleventh  hours 

He  counts  with  us  for  morning  cheer) 
Our  day,  for  Him,  is  long  enoufpi, 

And  when  he  giveth  work  to  do, 
The  bruised  reed  is  amply  tough 

To  pierce  the  shield  of  error  through. 

But  not  the  less  do  thou  aspire 

Light's  earlier  messages  to  preach ; 
Keep  back  no  syllable  of  fire, 

Plunge  deep  the  rowels  of  thy  speech. 
Yet  Ood  deems  not  thine  aeried  sight 

More  worthy  than  our  twilight  dim ; 
For  meek  Obedience,  too,  is  l^ght. 

And  following  that  is  finding  Him. 


THE  CAPTIVE. 

It  was  past  the  hour  of  trysting. 
But  she  lingered  for  him  still ; 

like  a  child,  the  eager  streamlet 
Leaped  and  laughed  adown  the  hill^ 

Happy  to  be  free  at  twilight 
From  its  toiling  at  the  mill. 

Then  the  great  moon  on  a  sudden 

Ominous,  and  red  as  blood, 
Startling  as  a  new  creation. 

O'er  the  eastern  hill-top  stood. 
Casting  deep  and  deeper  shadows  • 

Through  the  mystery  of  the  wood. 

Dread  closed  vast  and  vague  about  hen; 

And  her  thoughts  tunied  fearfully 
To  her  heart,  if  there  some  shelter 

From  the  silence  there  might  be. 
Like  bare  cedars  leaning  inland 

From  the  blighting  of  the  sea. 

Yet  he  came  not,  and  the  stillness 
Dampened  round  her  like  a  tomb ; 

She  could  feel  cold  eyes  of  spirits 
Looking  on  her  through  the  gloonv 

She  could  hear  the  groping  footsteps 
Of  some  blind,  gigantic  doom. 

Suddenly  the  silence  wavered 
Like  a  light  mist  in  the  wind, 

For  a  voice  broke  gently  through  it, 
Felt  like  sunshine  by  the  blind. 


so 
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And  the  dread,  like  mist  in  ranshine, 
Furled  aerenely  from  her  mind. 

"  Once  my  love,  my  love  forever, 
Fleah  or  iipirit,  still  the  same, 

If  I  failed  at  time  of  ti^sting, 
Deem  tboa  not  my  faith  to  blame ; 

I,  alas,  was  made  a  captive. 
As  from  Holy  Land  I  came. 

**  On  a  green  spot  in  the  desert. 
Gleaming  like  an  emerald  star, 

Where  a  pum-tree,  in  lone  silence, 
Yearning  for  its  mate  afar, 

Droops  above  a  silver  runnel. 
Slender  as  a  scimitar, 

'*  There  thon  'It  find  the  humble  postern 

To  the  cajitle  of  my  foe  ; 
If  thy  love  bum  dear  and  faithful. 

Strike  the  gateway,  green  and  low, 
Ask  to  enter,  and  the  warder 

Surely  will  not  say  thee  no." 


Slept  again  the  aspen  silence, 
But  her  loneliness  was  o*er  ; 

Round  her  soul  a  motherly  patience 
Clasped  its  arms  forevermore ; 

From  her  heart  ebbed  back  the  sorrow^ 
Leaving  smooth  the  golden  shore. 

Donned  she  now  the  pilgrim  scallop. 
Took  tiie  pilgrim  staff  in  hand ; 

Like  a  cloud-shade,  flitting  eastward, 
Wandered  she  o'er  sea  and  land; 

And  her  footsteps  in  the  desert 
Fell  like  cool  rain  on  the  sand. 

Soon,  beneath  the  palm-tree's  shadow. 
Knelt  she  at  the  postern  low ; 

And  thereat  she  knocked  full  gently, 
Fearing  much  the  warder's  no ; 

All  her  heart  stood  still  and  listened. 
As  the  door  swung  backward  slow. 

There  she  saw  no  surly  warder 
With  an  eye  like  bolt  and  bar  ; 

Through  her  soul  a  sense  of  music 
Throbbed,  and,  like  a  guardian  Lar, 

On  the  threshold  stood  an  angel. 
Bright  and  silent  as  a  star. 

Fairest  seemed  he  of  God's  seraphs, 

And  her  spirit,  lily-wise. 
Opened  when  he  turned  upon  her 

The  deep  welcome  of  his  eyes. 
Bending  upward  to  that  sunlight 

AH  its  dew  for  ncrifioe. 


Then  she  heard  a  voice  oomw  mward 
Singing  with  a  rapture  new^ 

As  Eve  heard  the  sonfls  in  Eden, 
Dropping  earthwaid  with  the  dew; 

Well  she  knew  the  happy  singer, 
Well  the  happy  song  she  kn«w. 

Forward  leaped  she  o'er  the  threehold. 

Eager  as  a  glancing  surf ; 
Fell  from  her  the  spirit's  languor. 

Fell  from  her  the  body's  scurf ; 
'Neath  the  palm  next  day  some  Arabs 

Found  a  corpee  upon  the  tort 


THE  BIRCH-TRES. 

RiFPLiNO  through  thy  branches  goes 
the  sunshme. 

Among  thy  leaves  that  palpitate  for- 
ever; 

Ovid  in  thee  a  pining  Nymph  had  pris- 
oned. 

The  soul  once  of  some  tremulous  inland 
river, 

Quiveriifg  to  tell  her  woe,  but,  ah  1 
dumb,  dumb  forever  I 

While  all  the  forest,  witched  with  slum- 
berous moonshine, 

Holds  up  its  leaves  in  happy,  happy 
Btulness, 

Waiting  the  dew,  with  breath  and  pulse 
suspended, 

I  hear  afar  thy  whispering,  gleamy 
islands. 

And  track  thee  wakeful  still  amid  the 
wide-hung  sUenoe. 

On  the  brink  of  some  wood-neetled  lakOi 

let, 
Thj  foliage,  like  the  tresses  of  a  Dryad, 
Dnpping  round  thy  slim  white  steov 

whose  shadow 
Slopes  qaivering  down  the  water's  dnslj 

quiet, 
Thou  snrink'st  as  on  her  bath's  edgo 

would  some  startled  Kaiad. 

Thou  art  the  go-betweenof  rustic  lovers ; 
Thy  white  biu-k  has  their  secrets  in  its 

keeping ; 
Reuben  writes  here  the  happy  name  oi 

Patience, 
And  thy  lithe  boughs  hang  murmuriog 

and  weeping 
Above  her,  as  she  steals  the-  mystery 

from  thy  keeping 
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flum  nt  to  mo  like  my  beloved  maiden, 
So  frankly  coy,  so  full  of  trembly  confi- 

deacee; 
Thy  shadow  scarce  seems  shade,  thy 

pattering  leaflets 
Sprinkle  their  gathered  sonshine  o*er 

my  senses. 
And  Nature  gives  me  all  her  summer 

confidences. 

Whether  my  heart  with  hope  or  sorrow 
tremble, 

Thou  sympathizest  still ;  wUd  and  un- 
quiet, 

I  fling  me  down  ;  thy  ripple,  like  a  river, 

Flows  valleywani,  where  calmness  is, 
and  by  it 

Hy  heart  is  floated  down  into  the  land 
of  quiet. 


AX  INTERVIEW  WITH 
STAin>ISH. 


I  SAT  one  evening  in  nnr  room. 

In  that  sweet  hour  of  twilight 
When  blended  thoughts,  hidflight,  half 
gloom. 

Throng  through  the  spirit's  skylight ; 
The  flames  by  fits  curled  round  the  bars, 

Or  up  the  chimney  crinkled. 
While  embers  dropped  like  falling  stars. 

And  in  the  ashes  tinkled. 

I  sat  and  mused ;  the  fire  burned  low. 

And,  o'er  my  senses  stealing, 
Crept  something  of  the  niddy  glow 

That  bloomed  on  wall  and  ceiling ; 
Mypictures  (they  are  very  few, 

Tne  heads  of  ancient  wise  men) 
Smoothed  down  their  knotted  fronts, 
and  grew 

As  rosy  as  excisemen. 

3(7  antique  high-backed  Spanish  chair 

Felt  thrills  tnrough  wood  and  leather. 
That  had  been  strangers  since  whilere, 

TMid  Andalusian  heather, 
The  oak  that  buQt  its  sturdy  frame 

His  happy  arms  stretched  over 
The  ox  wnose  fortunate  hide  became 

The  bottom's  polished  cover. 

It  came  out  in  that  femous  bark. 
That  brought  our  sires  intrepid^ 

Ckpadona  as  another  ark 
ten  fonutOTB  decrepit ; 
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For,  as  that  saved  of  bird  and  beaal 

A  pair  for  propcigation. 
So  has  the  seed  of  these  increased 

And  furnished  half  the  nation* 

Kings  sit,  thev  say,  in  slippery  seats; 

But  those  slant  precipices 
Of  ice  the  northern  voyager  meets 

Less  slippery  are  than  this  is  ; 
To  cling  therein  would  pass  the  wil 

Of  royal  man  or  woman, 
And  whatsoe'er  can  stav  in  it 

Is  more  or  less  than  human. 

I  offer  to  all  bores  this  perch. 

Dear  well-intentionea  people 
With  heads  as  void  as  week-day  church. 

Tonnes  longer  than  the  steeple ; 
To  folks  with  missions,  whose  gaunt 
eyes 

See  golden  ages  rising,  — 
Salt  of  the  earui  I  in  what  (|ueer  Guya 

Thou  'rt  fond  of  crystallizmg  I 

My  wonder,  then,  was  not  unmixed 

With  merciful  suggestion. 
When,  as  my  roving  eyes  ^w  fixed 

Upon  the  chair  in  question, 
I  saw  its  trembling  arms  enolose 

A  figure  glim  and  rusty, 
Whose  doublet  plain  and  plainer  hose 

Were  something  worn  and  dusty. 

Now  even  such  men  as  Nature  forms 

Merely  to  fill  the  street  with. 
Once  turned  to  ghosts  by  hungry  worms. 

Are  serious  things  to  meet  with  ; 
Your  penitent  spints  are  no  jokes. 

Ana,  though  I  'm  not  averse  to 
A  quiet  shade,  even  they  are  folks 

One  cares  not  to  speak  first  to. 

Who  knows,  thought  I,  but  he  has  coib% 

By  Charon  kindlv  ferried. 
To  tell  me  of  a  mighty  sum 

Behind  my  wainscot  buried  ? 
There  is  a  buccaneerish  air 

About  that  garb  outlandish  — 
Just  then  the  ghost  drew  up  his  chair 

And  said,  **  My  name  is  Standiali. 

"  I  come  from  Plymouth,  deadly  bored 
With  toasts,  and  songs,  and  Speeches^ 

As  long  and  flat  as  my  old  sword, 
As  threadbare  as  my  breeches  : 

They  understand  us  Pilgrims  !  they, 
Smooth  men  with  rosy  faces, 
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Strength's  knots  and  gnarls  all  pared 
away. 
And  varniiih  in  their  places ! 

"We  had  some  toughness  in  our  grain, 

The  eye  to  rightly  see  us  is 
Kot  lust  the  one  that  lights  the  brain 

Of  drawing-room  Tyrtaeuses : 
TKev  talk  about  their  Pilgrim  blood. 

Their  birthright  high  and  holy  ! 
A  mountain-stream  that  ends  in  mud 

Methinks  is  melancholy. 

"  He  had  stiff  knees,  the  Puritan, 

That  were  not  good  at  bending ; 
The  homespun  dignity  of  man 

He  thought  was  worth  defending ; 
He  did  no^  with  his  pinchbeck  ore, 

His  country's  shame  foTgotten, 
Gild  Freedom's  coffin  o'er  and  o'er, 

When  all  within  was  rotten. 

"  These  loud  ancestral  boasts  of  yours, 

How  can  they  else  than  vex  us  ? 
Where  were  your  dinner  orators 

When  slavery  grasped  at  Texas  ? 
Dumb  on  his  knees  was  every  one 

That  now  is  bold  as  Cesar ; 
Mere  pegs  to  hang  an  office  on 

Sucn  stalwart  men  as  these  are." 

''Good  sir,"  I  said,  "yon  seem  much 
stirred ; 

The  sacred  compromises  —  " 
*'  Now  God  confound  the  dastard  word ! 

My  gall  thereat  arises  : 
Northward  it  hath  this  sense  alone, 

That  you,  your  conscience  blinding, 
Shall  bow  your  fool's  nose  to  the  stone, 

When  slavery  feels  like  grinding. 

"T  is  shame  to  see  such  painted  sticks 

In  Vane's  and  Winthrop's  places. 
To  see  your  spirit  of  Seventy-six 

Drag  humbly  in  the  traces, 
With  slavery's  lash  upon  her  back. 

And  herds  of  office-holders 
To  shout  applause,  as,  with  a  crack. 

It  peels  her  patient  shoulders. 

**  We  forefathers  to  such  a  rout !  — 
No,  by  my  faith  in  God's  word  I  " 

Half  rose  the  ghost,  and  half  drew  out 
The  ghost  of  his  old  broadsword. 

Then  thrust  it  slowly  back  again, 
And  said,  with  reverent  gesture, 


"No^  Freedom,  not  blood  ahonld  Ml 
stain 
The  hem  of  thy  white  Testnra. 

"  I  feel  the  soul  in  me  draw  near 

The  mount  of  prophesying ; 
In  this  bleak  wilderness  I  hear 

A  John  the  Baptist  crying  ; 
Far  in  the  east  I  see  upleap 

The  streaks  of  first  forewarning. 
And  they  who  sowed  the  light  shall  reap 

The  golden  sheaves  of  morning. 

"  Child  of  our  travail  and  our  woe. 

Light  in  our  day  of  sorrow. 
Through  my  rapt  spirit  I  foreknow 

The  glory  of  thy  morrow ; 
I  hear  great  steps,  that  through  the  shade 

Draw  nigher  still  and  nimer. 
And  voices  call  like  that  wnich  bade 

The  prophet  come  up  higher." 

I  looked,  no  form  mine  eyes  could  find, 

I  heard  the  red  cock  cit>win^. 
And  through  my  window-chinks   the 
wind 

A  dismal  tune  was  blowing; 
Thought  I,  My  neighbor  Buckingham 

Hath  somewhat  in  him  gritty. 
Some  Pilgrim-stuff  that  hates  all  sham. 

And  he  will  print  my  ditty. 


ON  THE  CAPTURE  OF  FUGITIVS 
SLAVES  KEA&  WASHINQTOK. 

Look  on  who  will  in  apathy,  and  stifle 

they  who  can. 
The  symfMithies,  the  hopes,  the  words, 

that  make  man  truly  man  ; 
Let  those  whose  hearts  are  dungeoned 

up  with  interest  or  with  ease 
Consent  to  hear  with  quiet  pulse  of 

loathsome  deeds  like  these  ! 

I  first  drew  in  New  £ngland*s  air,  and 

from  her  hardy  breast 
Sucked  in  the  tyrsnt-hating  milk  that 

will  not  let  me  rest ; 
And  if  my  words  seem  treason  to  the 

dullard  and  the  tame, 
T  is  but  my  Bay-State  dialect, — our 

fathers  spake  the  same  I 

Shame  on  the  costly  mockery  of  piling 

stone  on  stone 
To  those  who  won  our  liberty,  the  heroee 

dead  and  gone^ 


TO  THE  DAin)£LION. 
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Wlifls  we  look  coldly  on  and  mo  law- 
shielded  roflSans  alav 

The  men  who  fain  would  win  their  own, 
the  heroea  of  to-day  t 

Am  we  pledged  to  craven  silence  ?    0, 

mng  it  to  the  wind, 
The  parchment  wall  that  ban  ns  from 

the  least  of  human  kind. 
That  makes  ua  cringe  and  temporize, 

and  dumbly  stand  at  rest. 
While  Pity's  burning  flood  of  words  is 

red-hot  in  the  breast ! 

Though  we  break  our  fathers'  promise, 

we  have  nobler  duties  first ; 
The  tndtor  to  Humanity  is  the  traitor 

most  accursed ; 
Man  is  more  than  Constitutions  ;  better 

rot  beneath  the  sod. 
Than  be  true  to  Church  and  State  while 

we  are  doubly  false  to  God  1 

"We  owe  allegiance  to  the  State ;  but 

deeper,  truer,  more. 
To  the  sympathies  that  God  hath  set 

within  our  spirit's  core ; 
Our  country  claims  our  fealty ;  we  grant 

it  so,  but  then 
Before   Man   made   us  citizens,  great 

Nature  made  us  men. 

He 's  true  to  God  who 's  true  to  man ; 

wherever  wrong  is  done. 
To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath 

the  all-beholding  sun. 
That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us ;  and  they 

are  slaves  most  base. 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves, 

and  not  for  all  their  race. 

God  works  for  all.    Te  cannot  hem  the 

hope  of  beine  free 
With  parallels  of  latitude,  with  moun- 

tain-range  or  sea. 
Pat  golden  padlocks  on  Truth's  lips,  be 

callous  as  ye  will, 
From  soul  to  soul,  o'er  all  the  world, 

leaps  one  electric  thrill. 

Chain  down  your  shives  with  ignorance, 

J'e  cannbt  keep  apart, 
I  your  craft  of  tyranny,  the  hu- 
man heart  from  heart : 
Whan  fint  the  Pil^ms  landed  on  the 

Bay  State's  iron  shore. 
The  word  went  forth  that  shivery  should 
one  day  be  no  more. 


Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  't  is  de- 
creed our  slaves  shall  go. 

And  signs  to  us  are  offered,  as  erst  to 
rharaoh; 

If  we  are  blind,  their  exodus,  like  Is- 
rael's of  yore. 

Through  a  Red  Sea,  is  doomed  to  be, 
whose  suites  are  of  gore. 

'T  is  cure  to  save  our  brethren,  with 

peace  and  love  to  win 
Their  darkened  hearts  from  error,  ere 

they  harden  it  to  sin  ; 
But  if  before  his  duty  man  with  listless 

spirit  stands, 
Erelong  the  Great  Avenger  takes  the 

work  from  out  his  hands. 


TO  THE  DANBXUON. 

Dkajbl  common  flower,  that  grow'st 
beside  the  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless 
gold. 
First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
Which  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride 
uphold, 
High-hearted    buccaneera,    o'eijoyed 
that  they 
An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  found. 
Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample 
round 
May  match  in  wealth,  thou  art  more 

dear  to  me 
Than  all  the  prouder  smnmer-blooms 
maybe. 

Gold  such  as  thine  ne*er  drew  the 
Spanish  prow 
Through  tne  primeval  hush  of  Indian 
seas, 
Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow 
Of  age,  to  rob  the  lover's  heart  of  ease ; 
'T  is  the  Spring's  largess,  which  she 
scatten  now 
To  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand. 
Though  most  hearts  never  under- 
stand 
To  take  it  at  God's  value,  but  pass  by 
The  offered  wealth  with  unrewarded 
eye. 

Thou  art  my  tropics  and  mine  Italy; 
To  look  at  thee  unlocks  a  warmer  clime  | 

The  eyes  thou  givest  me 
Are  in  the  heart,  and  need  not  space  or 
time: 
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Not  in  mid  June  the  golden-ctii- 
nasedbee 
Feels  a  more  summer-like  wann  ravish- 
ment 
In  the  white  lily's  breezy  tent. 
His  frs^^rant  Sybaiis,  than  I,  when 

hrst 
From  the  dark  green  thy  yellow  cir- 
cles burst. 

Then  think  I  of  deep  shadows  on  the 
grass, 
Of  meadows  where  in  sun  the  cattle 
graze, 
Where,  as  the  breezes  pass. 
The  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand 
ways, 
Of  leaves  that  slumber  in  a  cloudy 
mass. 
Or  whiten  in  the  wind,  of  waters  blue 
That  from   the    distance   sparkle 
through 
Some  woodland  gap,  and  of  a  sky 

above. 
Where  one  white  cloud  like  a  stray 
lamb  doth  move. 

My  childhood's  earliest  thoughts  are 
linked  with  thee ; 
The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin's 
song, 
Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day 
long, 
And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety, 
Listened  ss  if  I  hejird  an  angel  sing 
With  news  from  heaven,  which  he 
could  bring 
Fresh   every  day   to  my  xmtainted 

ears 
When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were 
happy  peers. 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem, 
When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  common 
art! 
Thou  teachest  me  to  deem 
More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart, 
Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty 
gleam 
Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous 
secret  show. 
Did  we  but  pay  the  love  we  owe, 
And  with  a  cnild's  undoubting  wis- 
dom look 
On  all  these  living  pages  of  Qod's 
book. 


Ye  who,  passing  graves  by  ni^t. 
Glance  not  to  the  left  nor  right. 
Lest  a  spirit  should  arise, 
Cold  and  white,  to  freeze  your  eyes. 
Some  weak  phantom,  which  your  doubt 
Shapes  upon  the  dark  without 
From  the  dark  within,  a  guess 
At  the  spirit's  deathlessness. 
Which  ye  entertain  with  fear 
In  your  self-built  dungeon  here. 
Where  ye  sell  your  G<^-given  livea 
Just  for  gold  to  buy  you  gyves^  — 
Ye  without  a  shudder  meet 
In  the  city's  noonday  street, 
Spirits  sadder  and  more  dr^ 
Than  from  out  the  clay  have  fled. 
Buried,  beyond  hope  of  light. 
In  the  body's  haunted  ni^t  I 

See  ye  not  that  woman  palef 
There  are  bloodhounds  on  her  trail ! 
Bloodhounds  two,  all  gaunt  and  lean, 
(For  the  soul  their  scent  is  keen,) 
Want  and  Sin,  and  Sin  is  last, 
They  have  followed  far  and  fast ; 
Want  gave  tongue,  and,  at  her  howl. 
Sin  awakened  with  a  growl. 
Ah,  poor  girl !  she  had  a  right 
To  a  blessing  from  the  light ; 
Title-deeds  to  sky  and  earth 
God  cave  to  her  at  her  birth ; 
But,  oefore  they  were  eigoyed. 
Poverty  had  made  them  void. 
And  had  drunk  the  sunshine  up 
From  all  nature's  ample  cup. 
Leaving  her  a  first-bom's  shsre 
In  the  dregs  of  darkness  there. 
Often,  on  the  sidewalk  bleak, 
Hunsry,  all  alone,  and  weak. 
She  has  seen,  in  night  and  storm. 
Rooms  o'erflow  with  firelight  warm. 
Which,  outside  the  window-glass, 
Doubled  all  the  cold,  alas  I 
Till  each  ray  that  on  her  fell 
Stabbed  her  like  an  icicle. 
And  she  almost  loved  the  wail 
Of  the  bloodhounds  on  her  tralL 
Till  the  floor  becomes  her  bier, 
She  shall  feel  their  pantings  near, 
Close  upon  her  very  heels. 
Spite  of  all  the  din  of  wheels ; 
Snivering  on  her  pallet  poor. 
She  shall  hear  them  at  the  door 
Whine  and  scratch  to  be  let  in. 
Sister  bloodhounds,  Want  and  Sin  I 
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Hark !  that  nurtle  of  a  dreBs, 

Stiff  with  layish  coetliness ! 

Here  comes   one  whose   cheek  would 

flush 
Bat  to  have  her  garment  brush 
'Gainst  the  girl  whose  fmgers  thin 
Wove  the  weary  broidery  in. 
Bending  backward  from  her  toil, 
Jiest  her  tears  the  sUk  might  soil. 
And,  in  midnights  chill  and  murk. 
Stitched  her  me  into  the  work. 
Shaping  from  her  bitter  thought 
Heart's-ease  and  forget-me*not, 
Satirizing  her  despair 
With  the  emblems  woven  there. 
Little  doth  the  wearer  heed 
Of  the  heart-break  in  the  brede ; 
A  hvena  by  her  side 
Skulks,  down-looking, — it  is  Pride. 
He  digs  for  her  in  the  earth. 
Where  lie  all  her  claims  of  birth, 
With  his  foal  paws  rooting  o'er 
Some  lons-buned  ancestor, 
Who,  peraaps,  a  statue  won 
By  the  ill  deeds  he  had  done, 
By  the  innocent  blood  he  shed, 
By  the  desolation  spread 
Over  happy  villages. 
Blotting  out  the  smile  of  peace. 

There  walks  Jndas,  he  who  sold 
Yesterday  his  Lord  for  gold. 
Sold  God's  presence  in  his  heart 
for  a  proud  step  in  the  mart ; 
He  hath  dealt  in  flesh  and  blood ; 
At  the  bank  his  name  is  good ; 
At  the  bank,  and  only  there, 
'T  is  a  marketable  ware. 
In  his  eyes  that  stealthy  gleam 
Was  not  learned  of  sky  or  stream. 
But  it  has  the  cold,  hard  ^lint 
Of  new  dollars  from  the  mint. 
Open  now  your  spirit's  eyes. 
Look  through  that  poor  clav  disguise 
Which  has  thickened,  day  by  day. 
Till  it  keeps  all  light  at  bay, 
And  his  soul  in  pitchy  gloom 
Gropes  about  its  narrow  tomb. 
From  whose  dank  and  slimy  walls 
Drop  by  drop  the  horror  falls. 
Look !  a  serpent  lank  and  cold 
Hugs  his  spirit  fold  on  fold ; 
From  his  heart,  all  day  and  night. 
It  doth  suck  God's  blessed  light. 
Drink  it  will,  and  drink  it  must, 
Till  the  cup  holds  naught  but  dust; 
All  day  long  he  hears  it  hiss, 


Writhing  in  its  fiendish  bliss; 
All  night  long  he  sees  its  eyes 
Flicker  with  foul  ecstasies, 
As  the  spirit  ebbs  away 
Into  the  absorbing  clay. 

Who  is  he  that  skulks,  afraid 
Of  the  trust  he  has  betrayed. 
Shuddering  if  perchance  a  gleam 
Of  old  noMeness  should  stream 
Through  the  pent,  unwholesome  room. 
Where    his    shrunk    soul    cowers  io 

gloom. 
Spirit  ^  beyond  the  rest 
Bv  more  instinct  for  the  best  T 
T  is  a  poet  who  was  sent 
For  a  bad  world's  punLshment^ 
By  compelling  it  to  see 
Golden  glimpses  of  To  Be, 
By  compelling  it  to  hear 
Songs  that  prove  the  angels  near ; 
Who  was  sent  to  be  the  tongue 
Of  the  weak  and  spirit-wrung. 
Whence  the  fiery-winged  Despair 
In  men's  shrinking  eyes  might  flaie. 
'T  is  our  hope  doth  fashion  us 
To  base  use  or  glorious : 
He  who  might  nave  been  a  lark 
Of  Truth's  morning,  from  the  dark 
Raining  down  melodious  hope 
Of  a  freer,  broader  scope. 
Aspirations,  prophecies. 
Of  the  spirit's  full  sunrise. 
Chose  to  be  a  bird  of  night. 
That,  with  eyes  refusing  light, 
Hooted  fFom  some  hollow  tree 
Of  the  world's  idolatry. 
T  is  his  punishment  to  hear 
Sweep  01  eager  pinions  near, 
And  his  own  vain  wings  to  feel 
Drooping  downward  to  his  heel. 
All  their  grace  and  import  lost, 
Burdening  his  weary  ghost : 
Ever  walking  by  hU  side 
He  must  see  his  angel  guide. 
Who  at  intervals  doth  turn 
Looks  on  him  so  sadly  stem, 
With  such  ever-new  surprise 
Of  hushed  anguish  in  her  eyes. 
That  it  seems  the  light  of  ^y 
From  around  him  shrinks  away. 
Or  drops  blunted  from  the  wall 
Built  around  him  by  his  falL 
Then  the  mountains,  whose  white  peaks 
Catch  the  morning's  earliest  streaks, 
He  must  see,  where  prophets  sit, 
Turning  east  their  faces  lit^ 
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Whence,  with  footsteps  heantiful, 
To  the  earth,  yet  dim  and  dull, 
Thev  the  gladsome  tidings  bring 
Of  tne  sunlight's  hastening : 
Never  can  these  hills  of  bliss 
Be  o'erclimbed  by  feet  like  his  1 

But  enough !  O,  do  not  dare 
From  the  next  the  veil  to  tear, 
Woven  of  station,  trade,  or  dress. 
More  obscene  than  nakedness, 
Wherewith  plausible  culture  drapes 
Fallen  Nature's  myriad  shapes  ! 
Let  us  rather  love  to  mark 
How  the  unextinguished  spark 
Sdll  gleams  through  the  thin  disguise 
Of  our  customs,  pomps,  and  lies, 
And,  not  seldom  blown  to  flame, 
Vindicate  its  ancient  claim. 


QTUDIBB  FOB  TWO  HKADa 

I. 

6om  sort  of  heart  I  know  is  hen,  — 
I  chanced  to  feel  her  pulse  one  night ; 

A  brain  she  has  that  never  errs, 
And  yet  is  never  nobly  right ; 

It  does  not  leap  to  great  results. 
But,  in  some  corner  out  of  sight, 
Suspects  a  spot  of  latent  blight. 
And,  o'er  the  impatient  infinite. 

She  bargains,  haggles,  and  consults. 

Her  eve,  —  it  seems  a  chemic  test 

Ana  drops  upon  you  like  an  acid ; 
It  bites  you  with  unconscious  zest, 

So  clear  and  bright,  so  coldly  placid  ; 
It  holds  you  quietly  aloof, 

It  holds,  —  and  yet  it  does  not  win 
you; 
It  merely  puts  you  to  the  proof 

And  sorts  what  qualities  are  in  you  ; 
It  smiles,  but  never  brines  you  nearer, 

It  lights,  — her  nature  draws  not  nigh ; 
T  is  but  that  yours  is  growing  clearer 

To  her  assays  ;  — yes,  try  and  try, 

You  '11  get  no  dee|)er  than  her  eye. 

There,  vou  are  classified  :  she's  gone 

Far,  far  away  into  herself; 
Each  with  its  Latin  label  on. 
Your  poor  components,  one  by  one. 

Are  laid  upon  their  proper  shelf 
In  her  compact  and  oraered  mind. 
And  what  of  you  is  left  behind 
Ii  no  more  to  her  than  the  wind; 


In  that  clear  brain,  which,  day  and 
night. 
No  movement  of  the  heart  e'er  jostles, 
Her  friends  are  ranged    on    left   and 

right,  — 
Here,  silex,  hornblende,  sienite  ; 
There,  animal  remains  ai^d  fossils. 

And  yet,  0  subtile  analyst. 
That  canst  each  propeity  detect 

Of  mood  or  grain,  tnat  canst  untwist 
Each  tanked  skein  of  intellect, 

And  with  thy  scalpel  eyes  lay  bare 

flach  mental  nerve  more  fine  than  air,  ^* 
0  brain  exact,  that  in  thy  scales 

Canst  weigh  the  sun  and  never  err. 
For  once  thy  patient  science  fails. 
One  problem  still  defies  thy  art  ;— 

Thou  never  canst  compute  for  her 

The  distance  and  diameter 
Of  any  simple  human  heart 

II. 

Heab  him  but  speak,  and  you  will  feel 
The  shadows  of  the  Portico 

Over  your  tranquil  spirit  steal. 
To  modulate  all  joy  and  woe 
To  one  subdued,  subduing  glow ; 

Above  our  squabbling  business-hours. 

Like  Phidian  Jove's,  his  beauty  lowen, 

His  nature  satirizes  ours  ; 
A  form  and  front  of  Attic  grace. 
He  shames  the  higgling  market-plao^ 

And  dwarfs  our  more  mechanic  powers. 

What  throbbing  verse  can  fitly  render 
That  face  so  pure,   so  trembUng-teiL 
der? 

Sensation  glimmers  through  its  rest, 
It  speaks  unmanacled  by  words, 

Aa  full  of  motion  as  a  nest 
That  palpitates  with  unfledged  birds ; 

'T  is  lixest  to  Bethesda's  stream. 
Forewarned  through  all   its   thw'lling 
springs. 

White  with  the  angel's  coming  glsam, 
And  rippled  with  his  fanning  wings. 

Hear  him  unfold  his  plots  and  plans, 
And  larger  destinies  seem  man's  ; 
You  conjure  from  his  glowing  face 
The  omen  of  a  fairer  race  ; 
With  one  grand  trope  he  boldly  spans 

The  gulf  wherein  so  many  fall, 

'Twixt  possible  and  actual ; 
His  first  swift  word,  talaria-shod« 
Exuberant  with  conscious  God* 
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Ont  of  the  choir  of  planets  blots 
The  present  earth  with  all  its  spots. 

Himself  unshaken  as  the  sky, 
His  words,  like  whirlwinds,   spin  on 
high 

Systems  and  creeds  pellmell  together ; 
^  is  stnioge  as  to  a  dt^  man's  eye. 
While  trees  uprooted  splinter  by, 

The  dumb  turmoil  oi  stonny  weather ; 

Less  of  iconoclast  than  shaper. 
His  spirit,  safe  behind  the  reach 
Of  the  tornado  of  his  speech. 

Bums  calmly  as  a  glowworm's  ta- 
per. 

So  great  in  speech,  bat,  ah  !  in  act 

So  overrun  with  vennin  troubles. 
The  coarse,  sharp-cornered,  ugly  fact 

Of  life  collapses  all  his  bubbles  : 
Had  he  but  lived  in  Plato's  day. 

He  might,  unless  my  fancy  errs. 
Have  shared  that  golden  voibe's  sway 

O'er  barefooted  philosophers. 
Our  nipping  climate  hardly  suits 
The  ripening  of  ideal  firuits  : 
His  theories  vanquish  us  all  summer, 
But   winter   makes   him    dumb    and 

dumber; 
To  see  him  mid  life's  needful  thin^ 

Is  something  painfully  bewildering  ; 
He  seems  an  angel  with  dipt  wings 

Tied  to  a  mortal  wife  ana  children. 
And  by  a  brother  seraph  taken 
In  the  act  of  eating  egss  and  bacon. 
Like  a  clear  fountam,  nis  desire 

Exults  and  leaps  toward  the  light, 
In  every  drop  it  says  "Aspire  1 " 

Striving  for  more  ideal  height ; 
And  as  the  fountain,  falling  thence. 

Crawls  baffled  through  the  common 
gutter. 
So,  from  his  speech's  eminence. 
He  shrinks  into  the  present  tense. 

Unkinged  by  foolisn  bread  and  butter. 

Tet  sndle  not,  worldHng,  for  in  deeds 
Kot  all  of  life  that 's  biave  and  wise 

He  strews  an  ampler  future's  seeds, 
'T  is  your  fault  if  no  harvest  rises ; 

Smooth  back  the  sneer;  for  is  it  naught 
That  all  he  is  and  has  is  Beauty's? 

By  soul  the  soul's  gains  must  be  wrought, 

Tne  Actual  claims  our  coarser  thougnt, 
The  Ideal  hath  its  higher  duties. 
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Can  this  be  thou  who,  lean  and  pale^ 

With  such  immitigable  eve 
Didst  look  upon  those  writhing  souls  in 
bale. 

And  note  each  vengeance,  and  pass  by 
Unmoved,  save  when  thy  heart  by  chance 
Cast  backward  one  forbidden  glance. 

And  saw  Franceses,  with  child's  glee. 

Subdue  and  mount  thy  wild-horse  Knee 
And  with  proud  hands  control  its  fiery 
prance? 

With  half-drooped  lids,  and  smoofl^ 
round  brow. 

And  eye  remote,  that  inly  sees 
Fair  Beatrice's  spirit  wandering  now 

In  some  sea-lulled  Hesperides, 
Thou  movest  through  the  iarring  street, 
Secluded  from  the  noise  of  feet 

By  her  gift-blossom  in  thy  hand. 

Thy    branch    of    palm   from    Holy 
Land; — 
No  trace  is  here  of  ruin's  fiery  sleet. 

Yet  there  is  something  round  thy  lips 

That  prophesies  the  coming  doom, 
The  soft,  gray  herald-shadow  ere  the 
eclipse 
Notches  the  perfect  disk  with  gloom ; 
A  something  that  would  banish  thee. 
And  thine  untamed  pursuer  be, 
From  men  and  their  unworthy  fates. 
Though  Florence  had  not  shut  her 
gates, 
And  Grief  had  loosed  her  clutch  and  let 
thee  free. 

Ah !  he  who  follows  fearlessly 

The  beckonings  of  a  poet-heart 
Shall  wander,  and  witnout  the  world'e 
decree, 
A  banished  man  in  field  and  mart; 
Harder  than  Florence'  walls  the  bar 
Which  with  deaf  sternness  holds  him 
far 
From  home  and  friends,  till  death's 

release. 
And  makes  his  only  prayer  for  peace. 
Like  thine,  scarred  veteran  of  a  lifelong 
war! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND'S  CHILDi 

Death  never  came  so  nigh  to  me  before, 
Nor  showed  me  his  mild  face :  oft  had  I 
mused 
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Of  calm  and  peace  and  aaf e  foiKetfal- 
neas, 

Of  folded  hands,  dosed  eyes,  and  heart 
at  rest, 

And  alumber  aonnd  heneath  a  floweiy 
turf, 

Of  faults  forgotten,  and  an  inner  place 

Kept  sacred  for  us  in  the  heart  of 
friends ; 

Bat  these  were  idle  fancies,  satisfied 

With  the  mere  hosk  of  this  great  mys- 
tery, 

And  dwelling  in  the  ontwaid  shows  of 
»      things. 

Heaven  is  not  mounted  to  on  wings  of 
dreams. 

Nor  doth  the  nnthankfol  happiness  of 
youth 

Aim  thitherward,  but  floats  from  bloom 
to  bloom. 

With  earth's  warm  patch  of  sunshine 
well  content: 

T  is  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up. 

Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamiti^ 

Whereon  our  firm  feet  planting,  nearer 
God 

The  spirit  climbs,  and  hath  its  eyes  un- 
sealed. 

True  is  it  that  Death's  fiEuie  seems  stem 

and  cold, 
When  he  is  sent  to  summon  those  we 

love. 
But  all  God's  angels  come  to  us  dis- 

gmaed; 
Sorrow  and  sickness,  poverty  and  death, 
One    after   other   lift    their   frowning 

masks. 
And  we  behold  the  seraph's  face  beneath. 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Of  having  looked  upon  the  front  of  God. 
WitJi  every  anffuish  of  our  earthly  part 
The  spirit  s  si^t  grows  clearer ;  this  was 

meant 
When  Jesus  touched  the  blind  man's 

lids  with  clay. 
Life  is  the  jailer,  Death  the  angel  sent 
To  draw  the  unwilling  bolts  and  set  us 

free. 
He  flings  not  ope  the   ivory  gate  of 

Rest,— 
Only  the  fallen  spirit  knocks  at  that,  — 
But  to  benigner  regions  beckons  us. 
To  destinies  of  more  rewarded  toil. 
In  the  hushed  chamber,  sitting  by  the 

dead. 
It  gratea  on  us  to  hear  the  flood  of  life 


Whirl  mstling  onward,  senadeas  of  oaf 

loss. 
The  bee  hums  on ;  around  the  blossomed 

vine 
Whirs   the   light  humming-bird;    th« 

cricket  chiips ; 
The  locust's  shrill  alarum  stinga  the 

ear; 
Hard  by,  the  cock  shouts  lustily ;  from 

farm  to  farm. 
His  cheery  brothers,  telling  of  the  ran. 
Answer,  till  far  away  the  ioyanoe  dies : 
We  never  knew  before  now  God  had 

filled 
The   summer   air    with   happy  livijig 

sounds; 
All  round  us  seems  an  overplus  of  life. 
And  yet  the  one  dear  heart  lies  cold  and 

stilL 
It  is  most  strange,  when  the  great  mir- 
acle 
Hath  for  our  sakes  been  done,  when  we 

have  had 
Our  inwardest  experience  of  God, 
When  with  his  presence  still  the  room 

expands. 
And  is  awed  after  him,  that  naught  is 

changed. 
That  Nature's  face  looks    nnacknowl- 

edginff. 
And  the  mad  world  still  dances  heedless 

on 
After  its  butterflies,  and  gives  no  sign. 
'T  is  hard  at  first  to  see  it  all  aright: 
In  vain  Faith  blows  her  trump  to  sum- 
mon hack 
Her  scattered  troop :  yet,  through  the 

clouded  glass 
Of  our  own  bitter  tears,  we  learn  to  look 
Undazzled  on  the   kindness  of  God's 

face; 
Earth  is  too  dark,  and  Heaven  alone 

shines  through. 

It  is  no  little  thing,  when  a  fresh  sonl 
And  a  fresh  heart,  with  their  nnmeas* 

ured  scope 
For  good,  not  gravitating  earthward  yet. 
But  circling  in  diviner  periods, 
Are   sent  into   the  world, — no  litUa 

thing. 
When  this  unbounded  possibility 
Into  the  outer  silence  is  withdrawn. 
Ah,  in  this  world,  where  every  guidiqg 

thread 
Ends  suddenly  in  the  one  snze  oentzi^ 

death. 


ECBYBId. 
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Tlie  TidonaTT  hand  of  Ml^t-haye-been 
Alone  can  fill  Desire's  cap  to  the  brim ! 

How  chanffedy  dear  friend,  are  thy  part 

and  thy  child's ! 
He  bends  aboye  thy  cradle  now,  or  holds 
His  warning  finger  oat  to  be  tliy  gaide ; 
Then  art  the  naisling  now;  he  watches 

thee 
Slow  learning,  one  by  one,  the  secret 

things 
Which  are  to  him  used  sights  of  erery 

day; 
He  sanies  to  see  thy  wondering  glances 

con 
The  grass  and  pebbles  of  the   spirit- 

worid. 
To  thee  miracaloas ;  and  he  will  teach 
Thy  knees    their  dae   observances   of 

prayer. 
Chfldren  are  God's  apostles,  day  by  day 
Sent  forth  to  preach  of  love,  and  hope, 

and  peace; 
Kor  hath  tny  babe  his  mission  left  un- 
done. 
To  me,  at  least,  his  going  hence  hath 

given 
fierener  thoughts  and  nearer  to  the  skies, 
And  opened  a  new  fountain  in  my  heart 
For  thee,  my  friend,  and  all :  and  O,  if 

Death 
More  near    approaches  meditates,  and 

clasps 
Even  now  some  dearer,  more  reluctant 

hand, 
God,  strengthen  thoa  my  faith,  that  I 

may  see 
That  *t  is  thine  angel,  who,  with  loving 

haste, 
Unto  the  service  of  the  inner  shrine. 
Doth  waken  thy  beloved  with  a  kiss. 


EURYDICE. 

Heaven's    cup  held   down  to   me  I 

drain. 
The  snnshine   mounts  and   spurs  my 

brain; 
Bathing  in  grass,  with  thirsty  eye 
1  suck  the  last  drop  of  the  sky  ; 
With  each  hot  sense  I  draw  to  the  lees 
The  quickening  out-door  influences. 
And  empty  to  each  radiant  comer 
A  supernaculum  of  summer : 
Not,  ]^u»!hus,  all  thy  grosser  juice 
Could  bring  enchantment  so  profuse,       | 


Though  for  its  press  each  grape-bnnchhad 
The  white  feet  of  an  Oread. 

Through  our  coarse  art  gleam,  now  and 

then. 
The  features  of  angelic  men : 
'Neath  the  lewd  Satyr^s  veiling  paint 
Glows  forth  the  Sibyl,  Muse,  or  Saint ; 
The  dauber's  botch  no  more  obscures 
The  mighty  master's  portraitures. 
And  who  can  say  what  luckier  beam 
The  hidden  glory  shall  redeem, 
For  what  chance  clod  the  soul  may  wait 
To  stumble  on  its  nobler  fate. 
Or  why,  to  his  unwarned  abode. 
Still  by  surprises  comes  the  God  ? 
Some  moment,  nailed  on  sorrow's  cro8i» 
Hay  mediate  a  whole  youth's  loss, 
Some  windfall  joy,  we  know  not  whence^ 
Redeem  a  lifetime's  rash  expense. 
And,  suddenly  wise,  the  soul  may  mark» 
Stripped  of  their  simulated  dark. 
Mountains  of  gold  that  pierce  the  sky. 
Girdling  its  v^eyed  poverty. 

I  feel  ye,  childhood's  hopes,  return. 
With  olden  heats  my  pulses  bum,  — 
Mine  be  the  self-forgetting  sweep. 
The  torrent  impulse  swift  and  wild. 
Wherewith  Taghkanic's  rockboni  child 
Dares  gloriously  the  dangerous  leap. 
And,  in  his  sky-descended  mood. 
Transmutes  each  drop  of  sluggish  blood. 
By  touch  of  bravery's  simple  wand. 
To  amethyst  and  diamond, 
Proving  himself  no  bastard  slip. 
But  the  true  granite-cnidled  one. 
Nursed  with  the  rock's  primeval  drip^ 
The  cloud-embracing  mountain's  son  ! 

Prayer  breathed  in  vain  !  ho  wish's  sway 
Rebuilds  the  vanished  yesterday  ; 
For  plated  wares  of  Sheffield  stamp 
We  gave  the  old  Aladdin's  lamp  ; 
'T  is  we  are  changed  ;  ah,  whitner  went 
That  undesigned  abandonment. 
That  wise,  unqaestionins  content. 
Which  could  erect  its  microcosm 
Out  of  a  weed's  neglected  blossom. 
Could  call  up  Arthur  and  his  peers 
By  a  low  moss's  dump  of  spears. 
Or,  in  its  shin;;le  trireme  launched, 
Where    Charles  in  some   green   inlet 

branched, 
Could  venture  for  the  ffolden  fleece 
And  dragon-watched  Hesperides, 
Or,  from  its  ripple-shattered  hXfb^ 
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nWaseB*  chftnoet  re-create  f 
When,  henlding  life's  eyerv  phaae^ 
There  glowed  a  goddess-veiuDg  haze, 
A  plenteous,  forewarning  grace. 
Like  that  more  tender  dawn  that  flies 
Before  the  full  moon's  ample  rise  ? 
Methinks  thy  parting  glory  shines 
Through  vonder  ffrove  of  suging  pines ; 
At  that  eun-yiBta  s  end  I  trace 
Dimly  thy  sad  leave-taking  lace, 
Eurydice  !  Eurydice  ! 
The  tremulous  leaves  repeat  to  me 
Eurydice  1  Eurydice  ! 
Ko  gloomier  Orcus  swallows  thee 
Than  the  unclouded  sunset's  glow ; 
Thine  is  at  least  Elysian  woe  ; 
Thou  hast  Good's  natural  decay, 
And  fadeet  like  a  star  away 
Into  an  atmosphere  whose  shine 
With  fuller  day  o'ermasters  thine. 
Entering  defeat  as 't  were  a  shrine  ; 
For  us,  —  we  turn  life's  diary  o'er 
To  find  but  one  word,  —  Nevermore. 


SHB  CAMB  AKD  WENT. 

As  a  twig  trembles,  which  a  bird 
Lights  on  to  sing,  then  leaves  unbent, 

So  is  my  memory  thrilled  and  stirred; — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

'As  clasps  some  lake,  by  gusts  unriven. 
The  blue  dome's  measureless  content. 

So  my  soul  held  that  moment's  heaven ; — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

As,  at  one  bound,  our  swift  sprinff  heaps 
The  orchards  full  of  bloom  and  scent. 

So  clove  her  May  my  wintry  sleeps ;  — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

An  angel  stood  and  met  my  gaze. 
Through  the  low  doorway  of  my  tent ; 

The  tent  is  struck,  the  vision  stays  ;  — 
I  OD}y  know  she  came  and  went. 

0,  when  the  room  grows  slowly  dim. 
And  life's  last  oil  is  nearly  spent. 

One  gush  of  light  these  eyes  will  brim, 
Only  to  thij^  she  came  and  went 


THE  CHANOELINO. 

I  HAD  a  little  daughter, 
And  she  was  given  to  me 

To  lead  me  gently  backward 
To  the  Heavenly  Father's  knee, 


That  I,  by  the  force  of  nat«re. 
Might  in  some  dim  wise  divine 

The  depth  of  his  infinite  patience 
To  this  wayward  soul  of  mine. 

I  know  not  how  others  saw  her. 

But  to  me  she  was  wholly  fair, 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she 
from 

Still  lingered  and  gleamed  in  her  hair; 
For  it  was  as  wavy  and  golden. 

And  as  many  changes  took. 
As  the  shadows  of  sun-gilt  ripples 

On  the  yellow  bed  of  a  brook. 

To  what  can  I  liken  her  smiling 

Upon  me,  her  kneeling  lover. 
How  it  leaped  from  her  lips  to  her  eye- 
lids. 

And  dimpled  her  wholly  over. 
Till  her  outstretched  hands  smiled  also^ 

And  I  almost  seemed  to  see 
The  very  heart  of  her  mother 

Sending  sun  through  her  veins  to  me  ! 

She  had  been  with  ns  scarce  a  twelre* 
month. 

And  it  hardly  seemed  a  day. 
When  a  troop  of  wandering  angels 

Stole  my  httle  daughter  away ; 
Or  perhaps  those  heavenly  Zingari 

But  loosed  the  hampering  strings. 
And  when  they  had  open^  her  cage* 
door. 

My  little  bird  used  her  wings. 

But  they  left  in  her  stead  a  changeling 

A  little  angel  child. 
That  seems  like  her  bud  in  full  bloaaom. 

And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled : 
When  I  wake  in  the  morning,  I  see  it 

Where  she  always  used  to  He^ 
And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 

Alone  'neath  the  awful  sky. 

As  weak,  yet  as  trustful  also ; 

For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  faithM  Nature 

Still  worked  for  thd  love  of  me  ; 
Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthwaHi 

Rain  falls,  suns  rise  and  set. 
Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 

A  poor  little  violet. 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly 

And  bliss  it  upon  my  breast ; 


THE  FIONKEB. 
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.  Tet  it  lies  in  my  little  one's  cradle 
And  sits  in  my  little  one's  chair, 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she 's  gone  to 
Transfigures  its  golden  hair. 


THE  FIONSBK. 

yfUAt  nan  wonid   lire  coffined  with 
brick  and  stone. 
Imprisoned  from  the  healing  tonch  ot 

air. 
And  cramped  with  selfish  landmarks 
everywhere, 
HThen  all  before  him  stretches,  fnnow- 
less  and  lone^ 
The  unmapped  prairie  none  can  fence 
or  own  f 

What  man  would  read  and  read  the 
selfsame  faces. 
And,  like  the  marbles  which  the 

windmill  grinds, 
Bub  smooth  forever  with  the  same 
smooth  minds, 
This  year  retracing  last  yea/s,  every 
yearns,  duU  traces, 
When  there  are  woods  and  nn-pen- 
lolded  spaces  f 

What  man  o'er  one  old  thought  would 
pore  and  pore, 
Shut  like  a  [)ook  between  its  covers 

thin 
For  every  fool  to  leave  his  do^s- 
earsin, 
When  solitude  is  his,  and  God  forever- 
more, 
Just  for  the  opening  of  a  paltry  doort 

What  man  would  watch  life's  oozy 
element 
Creep  Letheward  forever,  when  he 

might 
Down  some  great  river  drift  beyond 
men's  sight, 
lb  where  the  undethroned  forest* s  royal 
tent 
Broods  with  its  hush  o'er  half  a  con- 
tinent? 

What  man  with  men  would  push  and 

altercate. 
Piecing   out    crooked    means     to 

crooked  ends, 
When  he  can  have  the  skies  and 

woods  for  friends, 


Snatch  back  the  rudder  of  his  undis- 
mantled  fate. 
And  in  himself  be  ruler,  church,  snd 
state? 

Cast  leaves  and  feathers  rot  in  last 
year's  nest, 
The  winged  brood,  flown  thence, 

new  dwellings  plan ; 
The  serf  of  his  own  PsiBt  is  not  a 
man; 
To  change  and  change  is  life,  to  move 
and  never  rest ; — 
Not  what  we  are,  but  what  we  hope^ 
is  best. 

The  wild,  free  woods  make  no  man 
halt  or  blind; 
Cities  rob  men  of  eyes  and  hands 

and  feet, 
Patching  one  whole  of  many  incom* 
plete ; 
The  general  preys  upon  the  individual 
mind. 
And  each  alone  is  helpless  as  the  wind. 

Each  man  is  some  man's  servant; 
every  soul 
Is  by  some  other's  presence  quite 

discrowned ; 
Each  owes  the  next  through  all  the 
imperfect  round, 
Yet  not  with  mutual  help ;  each  man  is 
his  own  goal, 
And  the  whole  earth  must  stop  to  pay 
him  tolL 

Here,  life  the  undiminished  man  de- 
mands; 
New  faculties  stretch  out  to  meet 

new  wants ; 
What  Nature  asks,  that  Nature  also 
grants; 
Here  man  is  lord,  not  drudge,  of  eyes, 
and  feet  and  hands. 
And  to  his  life  is  knit  with  hourly 
bsnds. 

Come  out,  then,  from  the  old  thoughts 
and  old  ways. 
Before  you  harden  to  a  crystal  cold 
Which  the  new  life  can  shatter,  but 
not  mould ; 
Freedom  for  you  still  waits,  still,  look' 
ins  backward,  stays. 
But  widens    still    the    irretrievable 
space. 
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LOKGDTOw 

Of  an  the  myriad  moods  of  mind 

That  through  the  soul  come  throuffing, 
Which  one  was  e*er  so  dear,  so  kind. 

So  beautiful  as  Longing? 
The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are 

For  one  transcendent  moment, 
Before  the  Present  poor  and  bare 

Can  mi^e  its  sneering  comment 

Still,  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife, 

Glows  down  the  wished  Ideal, 
And  Lon||ing  moulds  in  clav  what  Life 

Canres  in  the  marble  Iteal ; 
To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know, 

Desire  must  ope  the  portal ; ' 
Perhaps  the  lousing  to  oe  so 

Helps  make  tHe  soul  immortaL 

Longing  is  God's  fresh  heayenward  will 

with  our  poor  earthward  striving; 
We  quench  it  that  we  may  be  still 

Content  with  merely  living; 
But,  would  we  learn  that  neart's  full 
scope 

Which  we  are  hourly  wronging. 
Our  lives  must  dimb  from  hope  to  hope 

And  realize  our  longing. 

Ah !  let  us  hope  that  to  our  praise 

Good  God  not  only  reckons 
The  moments  when  we  tread  His  ways, 

But  when  the  spirit  beckons, — 
That  some  slight  ^;ood  is  also  wrought 

Beyond  selNsatisfaction, 
When  we  are  simply  good  in  thought, 

Howe'er  we  fail  in  action. 


ODE  TO  TRANCE. 

FEBRUARY,  1848. 

I. 

As,  flake  by  flake,  the  beetling  aya- 
lanches 
Build  up  their  imminent  crags  of 
noiseless  snow, 
Till  some  chance  thrill  the  loosened  ruin 
launches 
In  unwarned  havoc  on  the  roofs  be- 
k>w, 
Bo  grew  and  gathered  through  the  silent 
years 
The  madness  of  a  People,  wrong  by 
wrong. 


There  seemed  no  strength  in  tlie  dunl 

toiler's  teara, 

No  strength  in  suffering;  but  the  Past 

was  strong : 

The  bruto  despair  of  trampled  centuries 

Leaped  up  with  one  hoarse  yell  and 

snapped  its  bands. 
Groped  for  its  right  with  homy,  cal- 
lous hands. 
And  stared  around  for  God  with  blood* 
shot  eyes. 
What  wonder  if  those  palms  were  all 
too  hard 
For  nice  distinctions, — if  that  nuenad 
throng — 
They  whose  Uiick  atmosphere  no  baid 
Had  snivered  with  the  ligntning  of  4da 
song, 
Brutes  with  the  memories  and  desires 

of  men, 
Whose  chronicles  were  writ  with  inm 

In  tne  crooked  shoulder  and  the 
forehead  low, 
Set  wrong  to  balance  wrong. 
And  physicked  woe  with  woe? 

II. 

They  did  as  they  were  taught ;  not  thein 

the  blame. 
If  men  who  scattered  firebrands  reaped 
the  flame : 
They  trampled  Peace  beneath  their 
savage  feet, 
And  by  her  golden  tresses  drew 
Meroy  aSong   the  pavement  of  the 
street 
0  Freedom  I  Freedom  1  Im  thy  moming- 
dew 
So  gory  red?    Alas,  thy  light  had 

neer 
Shone  in  upon  the  chaos  of  their 
lair! 
They  reared  to  thee  sach  symbol  as  they 
knew. 
And  worshipped  it  with  flame  and 

blood, 
A  Yengeanoe,  axe  in  hand,  that 
stc^ 
Holding  a  tyrant's  head  up  by  the  dot- 
tea  hair. 

ni. 

What  wrongs  the  Oppressor  sofiered, 
these  we  know ; 
These  have  found  piteous  voiee  in  sang 
and  proas; 
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Bdt  fbr  fbB  Oppiwed»  their  darkness 
and  their  woe, 
Theb  grinding  oentaries» — what  Muse 
had  thoset 
Thoqg^  hall  and  palace  had  nor  eyes 
nor  eazfl^ 
Hardening  a  people's  heart  to  senseless 
stone. 
Thou  knewest  theni»  0   Earth,  that 
drank  their  tears, 
0  Heaven,  that  heard  their  inarticu- 
late nxxui  I 
^They  noted  down  their  fetters,  link  by 
link  ; 
i  Coarse  was  the  hand  that  scrawled,  and 
i  red  the  ink ; 

Bode  was  their  score^  as  snits  unlet- 
tered men, 
ITotdied  with  a  headsman's  axe  upon 

a  block: 
What  marrel  i(  when  came  the  aveng- 
ing shock, 
Twaa   AtJS,  not  Urania,  held  the 
pent 

IV. 

With  eye  averted,  and  an  anguished 
frown, 
Loathingly  glides  the  Muse  through 
scenes  of  strife, 
Vhere,  like  the  heart  of  Vengeance  up 
and  down. 
Throbs  in  its  framework  the  blood- 
muffled  knife ; 
Sow  sra  the  steps  of  Freedom,  but  her 
feet 
Tom  never  backward :  hers  no  bloody 

Her  light  is  calm,  and  innocent,  and 
sweet, 
And  whers  it  enters  there  is  no  de- 
spair: 
Not  first  on  palace  and  cathedral  spire 
QoiTers  and  gleams  that  unconsuming 
fire; 
WhQe  these  stand  black  against  her 
/  morning  skies, 
^  peasant  sees  it  leap  from  peak  to 
peak 
Akn^  his  hills ;  the  craftsman's  burn- 
ing eyes 
Own  with  cool  tears  its  influence  mother- 
meek  ; 
It  lights  ihe  poet's  heart  up  like  a 

star; 
ihl  while  the  tyrant  deemed  it  still 
•to. 


And  twined  with  golden  threads  his 
fntUe  snare. 
That  swift,  oonvictiDg  glow  all  round 
him  ran; 
'T  was  dose  beside  him  there, 
Sunrise  whose  Menmon  is  the  soul  of 
man. 

T. 

O  Broker-King,  is  this  thy  wisdom's 
fruit? 
A  dynasty  plucked  out  as  'twere  a 

weed 
Grown  rankly  in  a  night,  that  leaves 
no  seed  1 
Could  eighteen  years  strike  down  no 
deeper  root  f 
But  now  tny  vulture  eye  was  turned 
on  Spain; 
A  shout  from  Fans,  and  thy  crown  falls 
off. 
Thy  race  has  ceased  to  reign, 
And  thou  become  a  fugitive  and  scoff: 
Slippery  the  feet  that  mount  by  stairs 
of  gold. 
And  weakest  of  all  fences  one  of  steel ; 
Go  and  keep  school  again  like  him  of 
old,  ^  ^^ 

The  Syracusan  tyrant;  —  thou  mayst 

feel 
Royal  amid  a  birch-swayed  commonweal ! 

VI. 

Not  long  can  he  be  ruler  who  allows 
His  time  to  run  before  him;  thou 
wast  naught 
Soon  as  the  strip  of  gold  about  thy  brows 
Was  no  more  en^lem  of  tiie  reople's 
thought : 
Yain  were  thy  bayonets  against  the  foe 
Thou  hadst  to  cope  with ;  thou  didst 
wage 
War  not  with  Frenchmen  merely ;  — no, 
Thy  strife  was  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age, 
The  invisible  Spirit  whose  first  breath 
divine 
Scattered  thy  frail  endeavor, 
And,    like    poor    last    vear's    leaves, 
whirled  thee  and  thine 
Into  the  Dark  forever  1 

VIL 

Is  here   no   triumph?    Nay,  what 
though 
The  yellow  blood  of  Trade  meanwhile 
should  pour 
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Along  its  arteries  a  shranken  flow, 
And  the  idle  canvas  droop  around  the 
shore? 
These  do  not  make  a  state, 
Nor  keep  it  great ; 
I  think  God  made 
The  earth  for  man,  not  trade ; 
And  where  each  humblest  human  crea- 
ture 
Can  stand,  no  more  suspicious  or  afraid. 
Erect  and  kingly  in  his  right  of  nature, 
To  heaven  and  earth  knit  with  harmo- 
nious ties,  — 
Where  I  behold  the  exultation 
Of  manhood  glowing  in  those  eyes 
That  had  Men  dark  for  ases. 
Or  only  lit  with  bestial  loves  and 
rases. 
There  I  behold  a  Nation  : 

The  France  which  lies 
Between  the  Pyrenees  and  Bhine 
Is  the  least  part  of  France ; 
I  see  her  rather  in  the  soul  whose  shine 
Bums  through  the  craftsman's  grimy 
countenance, 
In  the  new  energy  divine 
Of  Toil's  enfranchised  glance. 

And  if  it  be  a  dream. 
If  the  great  Future  be  the  little  Past 
'Neath  a  new  mask,  which  drops  and 

shows  at  last 
The  same  weird,  mocking  face  to  balk 
and  blast, 
Tet,  Muse,  a  gladder  measure  suits  the 
theme. 
And  the  Tyrtsean  harp 
Loves  notes  more  resolute  and 
sharp, 
Throbbing,  as  throbs  the  bosom,  hot 
and  fast : 
Such  visions  are  of  morning, 
Theirs  is  no  vague  forewarning. 
The  dreams  which  nations  dream  come 
true. 
And  shape  the  world  anew ; 
If  this  be  a  sleep. 
Make  it  long,  make  it  deep, 
0  Father,  who  sendest  tne  harvests  men 
reapt 
While  Labor  so  sleepeth, 
His  sorrow  is  gone. 
No  longer  he  weepeth. 
But  smileth  and  steepeth 

His  thoughts  in  the  dawn  ; 
He  heareth  Hope  yonder  I 


Bain,  lark-like,  her  fkndei^ 
His  dreaming  hauds  wander 

Mid  heart's-ease  and  pansies ; 
'"Tisadreaml  'Tis  ayisionl* 

Shrieks  Mammon  aghast  *, 
"  The  day's  broad  dension 

Will  cnase  it  at  last ; 
Ye  are  mad,  ye  have  taken 
A  slumbering  kraken 

For  firm  land  of  the  Past!" 
Ah  I  if  he  awaken, 

God  shield  us  all  then. 
If  this  dream  rudely  shaken 

Shall  cheat  him  again  1 

IX. 

Since  first  I  heard  our  North-wind 

b]ow. 
Since  first  I  saw  Atlantic  throw 
On  our  grim  rocks  his  thunderooi 

snow, 
I  loved  thee.  Freedom  ;  as  a  boy 
The  rattle  of  thy  shield  at  Marathon 
Did  with  a  Grecian  joy 
Through  all  my  pulses  run ; 
But  I  have  learned  to  love  thee  now 
Without  the  helm  upon  thy  gleaming 
brow, 
A  maiden  mild  and  nndefiled 
like  her  who  bore  the  world's  redeem- 
ing child ; 
And  surely  never  did  thine  altan 

glance 
With  purer  fires  than  now  in  France; 
While,  in  their  clear  white  flashes, 
Wrong^s  shadow,  backward  cast^ 
Waves  cowerinff  o'er  the  ashes 

Of  the  dead,  blaspheming  Past, 
O'er  the  shapes  of  fallen  giants, 
His  own  unburied  brood. 
Whose  dead  hands  clench  defiance 

At  the  overpowering  Good  : 
And  down  the  happy  rature  runs  a  flood 

Of  prophesying  light ; 
It  shows  an  Earth  no  longer  stained 

with  blood. 
Blossom  and  fhiit  whero  now  we  see  t^ 
bud 
Of  Brotherhood  and  Right 

AUn-APIB. 

Praibest  Law,  Mend  T  We,  too,  l<m  ft 
mudi  as  they  tbat  love  it  best ; 

'T  is  the  deep,  august  foundation, 
on  Peace  and  Jostioe  rest; 
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On  the  rock  primeval,  hidden  in  the 

Past  its  bases  be. 
Block  by  block  the  endeavoring  Ages 

bmlt  it  up  to  what  we  see. 

Bat  dig  down :  the  Old  nnbury ;  thou 

sh&lt  find  on  every  stone 
That  each  Age  hath  carved  the  symbol 

of  what  god  to  them  was  known. 
TTgly  shapes  and  brutish  sometimes,  but 

the  fairest  that  they  knew  ; 
If  their  sight  were  dim  and  earthward, 

yet  their  hope  and  aim  were  true. 

Sorely  as  the  unconscious  needle  feels 
tne  far-off  loadstar  draw, 

So  strives  every  ffracious  nature  to  at- 
one itself  with  law ; 

And  the  elder  Saints  and  Sages  laid  their 
pious  framework  right 

By  a  theocratic  instinct  covered  from  the 
people's  sight. 

Ab  their  gods  were,  so  their  laws  were ; 

Thor  the  strong  could  reave  and 

steal. 
So  through  many  a  peaceful  inlet  tore  the 

Norseman's  eager  keel ; 
Bat  a  new  law  came  when  Christ  came, 

and  not  blameless,  as  before. 
Can  we,  paying  him  our  lip-tithes,  give 

our  lives  and  iaiths  to  Thor. 

Law  is  holy :  ay,  but  what  law  f  Is  there 
nothing  more  divine 

Than  the  patched-up  broils  o^Congress, 
vfenal,  full  of  meat  and  wine  ? 

Is  there,  say  yon,  nothing  higher? 
Naught,  God  save  us !  that  tran- 
scends 

Laws  of  cotton  texture,  wove  by  vulgar 
men  for  vulgar  ends  ? 

Did  Jehovah  ask  their  counsel,  or  sub- 
mit to  them  a  plan. 

Ere  he  filled  with  loves,  hopes,  longings, 
this  aimirinff  heart  of  man  ? 

For  their  eoict  does  the  soul  wait,  ere  it 
swing  round  to  the  pole 

Of  the  true,  the  free,  the  God- willed,  all 
that  makes  it  be  a  soul  I 

Iaw  is  holy ;  but  not  your  la^,  ye  who 

keep  the  tablets  whole 
"While  ye  dash  the  Law  to  pieces,  shatter 

it  in  life  and  soul ; 


Bearing  up  the  Ark  is  lightsome,  golden 

Apis  hid  within, 
While  we  Levites  share  the  offerings, 

richer  by  the  people's  sin. 

Give  to  Csesar  what  is  Csesaf  s?  yes,  but 
tell  me,  if  you  can. 

Is  this  superscnption  Cesar's  here  upon 
our  brother  man  ? 

Is  not  here  some  other's  image,  dark  and 
sullied  though  it  be. 

In  this  fellow-soul  that  worships,  strug- 
gles Godward  even  as  we  ? 

It  was  not  to  such  a  future  that  the  May- 
flower's prow  was  turned ; 

Not  to  such  a  faith  the  martyrs  clung, 
exulting  as  they  burned ; 

Not  by  such  laws  are  men  fashioned, 
earnest,  simple,  valiant,  great 

In  the  househola  virtues  whereon  rests 
the  unconquerable  state. 

Ah  I  there  is  a  higher  gospel,  overhead 

the  God-roof  springs, 
And  each  glad,  obedient  planet  like  a 

golden  shuttle  sings 
Through  the  web  which  Time  is  weaving 

in  his  never-resting  loom, 
Weaving  seasons  many-colored,  bringing 

prophecy  to  doom. 

Think  you  Truth  a  farthing  rushlight, 
to  be  pinched  out  when  you  will 

With  your  deft  official  fingers,  and  your 
politicians'  skill  f 

Is  your  God  a  wooden  fetish,  to  be  hid- 
den out  of  sight 

That  his  block  eyes  may  not  see  you  do 
the  thing  that  is  not  right  f 

But  the  Destinies  think  not  so;  to  their 

judgment-chamber  lone 
Comes  no  noise  of  popular  clamor,  there 

Fame's  trumpet  is  not  blown ; 
Your  majorities  they  reck   not ;   that 

you  grant,  but  then  you  say 
That  you  differ  with  them  somewhat, — 

which  is  stronger,  you  or  they  t 

Patient  are  they  as  the  insects  that  build 

islands  in  the  deep ; 
They  hurl  not  the  bolted  thunder,  but 

their  silent  way  they  keep ; 
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Where  they  have  been  that  we  know  ; 

where  empires  towered  that  were  not 

just; 
Lo !  the  dcnlking  wild  fox  scratches  in  a 

little  heap  of  dust. 

186L 

APABABLB. 

Satd  Christ  our  Lord,  "I  will  so  and  see 
How  the  men,  my  brethren,  believe  in 

me. 
He  passed  not  again  through  the  gate  of 

birth, 
But  made  himself  known  to  the  children 

of  earth. 

Then  said  the  chief  priests,  and  rulers, 

and  kings, 
"  Behold,  now,  the  Giver  of  all  good 

things; 
Oo  to,  let  us  welcome  with  pomp  and 

state 
Him  who  alone  is  mighty  and  great." 

With  carpets  of  gold  the  ground  they 

spread 
Wherever  the  Son  of  Man  should  tread, 
And  in  palace-chambers  lofty  and  rare 
They  lodged  him,  and  served  him  with 

kingly  fare. 

Great  organs  surged  through  arches  dim 
Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  him  ; 
And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judg- 
ment-hall. 
He  saw  his  own  image  high  over  alL 

But  still,  wherever  his  steps  thev  led. 
The  Lord  in  sorrow  bent  down  his  head, 
And  from  under  the  heavy  foundation- 
stones, 
The  son  of  Maiy  heard  bitter  groans. 

And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judg- 
ment-hall. 

He  marked  great  fissures  that  rent  the 
wall, 

And  opened  wider  and  vet  more  wide 

As  the  living  foundation  heaved  and 
sighed. 

"Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and 

altars,  then, 
On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men  f 
And  think  ye  that  building  shall  endure. 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  cmidieB  tiie 

poor?  I 


"  With  gates  of  silver  and  bars  of  gold 
Ye  have  fenced  my  sheep  from  their 

Father's  fold; 
I  have  heard  the  dropping  of  their  tears 
In  heaven  these  eighteen  hundred  years." 

**  0  Lord  and  Master,  not  ours  the  guilt. 
We  build  but  as  our  fathers  built ; 
Behold  thine  images,  how  they  stand. 
Sovereign  and  sole,  throi^^  all  our  land. 

"Our  task  is  hard, —  with  sword  and 

flame 
To  hold  thine  earth  forever  the  same. 
And  with  sharp  crooks  of  steel  to  keep 
Still,  as  thou  leftest  them,  thy  sheep. 

Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man. 
And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  he  in  the  midst  of  them. 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  gannent- 

hem. 
For  fear  of  defilement,  "  Lo,  here,"  said 

he, 
"  The  images  ye  have  made  of  me  1" 


GDI 

WBITTEN  FOR  THB  CELEBRATION  OV 
THE  INTRODTTCTION  OF  THE  COCBFT- 
UATE  WATER  INTO  THE  OITT  OF 
BOSTOl^ 

Mt  name  is  Water  :  I  have  sped 
Through  strange,  dark  ways,  untried 
before, 

By  pure  desire  of  friendship  led, 
Cochituate*s  ambsssador ; 

He  sends  four  ro3ral  gifts  by  me : 

Long  life,  health,  peace,  and  purity* 

I  *m  Ceres*  cup-bearer ;  I  pour. 
For  flowers  and  fruits  ana  all  their  kiBb 

Her  crystal  vintage,  from  of  yore 
Stored  in  old  Earth's  selectest  bin, 

Flora's  Falemian  ripe,  since  God 

The  wine-press  of  the  deluge  trocL 

In  that  far  isle  whence^  iron-willed, 
The  New  World's  sires  their  bail 
unmoored. 

The  fairies'  acorn-cups  I  filled 
Upon  the  toadstooVs  sQver  board, 
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ind,  'neath  Heme's  oak,  for  Shake- 

8peare*s  sight. 
Strewed  moss  and  grass  with  diamonds 

bright. 

No  fidries  in  the  Mayflower  came, 
And,  lightsome  as  I  sparkle  here, 

for  Mother  Bay  State,  busy  dame, 
I  Ve  toiled  and  drudged  this  many  a 
year, 

Throbbed  in  her  engines'  iron  veins, 

Twirled  myriad  spindles  for  her  gains» 

I,  too^  can  weave :  the  warp  I  set 
Through  which  the  sun  his  shuttle 
throws, 

And,  bright  as  Noah  saw  it,  yet 
For  you  the  arching  rainbow  glows, 

A  aight  in  Paradise  denied 

To  unfallen  Adam  and  his  bride. 

When  Winter  held  me  in  his  grip. 

You  seized  and  sent  me  o'er  the  wave, 
Cnnateful !  in  a  prison-ship ; 
Dut  I  foi^ve,  not  long  a  slave, 
^  For,  soon  as  summer  south-winds  blew, 
r^  Homeward  I  fled,  disguised  as  dew. 

IT'Tor  countless  services  I  'm  fit, 
"     Of  use,  of  pleasure,  and  of  gain. 
But  lightly  from  all  bonds  I  flit, 

Nor  lose  my  mirth,  nor  feel  a  stain  ; 
From  mUl  and  wash-tub  I  escape. 
And  take  in  heaven  my  proper  shape. 

So,  free  myself,  to-day,  elate 
I  come  uom  far  o'er  hill  and  mead. 

And  here,  Cochituate's  envoy,  wait 
To  be  your  blithesome  Ganymede, 

And  brim  your  cups  with  nectar  true 

That  never  wHl  make  slaves  of  yoxL 


UNIS 

nrOGESTSD  BT  THB  OBAYES  OF  TWO 
BNOU8H  SOLDDSBS  ON  CONCOBD 
SATTLK-OROUKD. 

The  same  good  blood  that  now  refills 
The  dotard  Orient's  shrunken  veins, 
The  same  whose  vigor  westward  thrills, 
Bursting  Nevada's  silver  chains. 
Poured  here  upon  the  April  grass, 
Freckled  with  red  the  herbase  new  ; 
On  reeled  the  battle's  trampling  masa^ 
Back  to  the  ash  the  bluebird  flew. 


Poured  here  in  vain ;  —  that  sturdy  blood 
Was  meant  to  make  the  earth  more 

green, 
But  in  a  higher,  gentler  mood 
Than  broke  this  April  noon  serene  ; 
Two  graves  are  here  :  to  mark  the  place, 
At  head  and  foot,  an  unhewn  stone. 
O'er  which  the  herald  lichens  trace 
The  blazon  of  Oblivion. 

These  men  were  brave  enough,  and  true 
To  the  hired  soldier's  bull-<u>g  creed ; 
What  brought  them  here  uiey  never 

knew. 
They  fought  as  suits  the  English  breed  : 
They  came  three  thousand  miles,  and 

died. 
To  keep  the  Past  upon  its  throne ; 
Unheard,  beyond  the  ocean  tide. 
Their  English  mother  made  her  moan. 

The  turf  that  covers  them  no  thrill 
Sends  up  to  fire  the  heart  and  brain ; 
No  stronger  purpose  nerves  the  will, 
No  hope  renews  its  youth  again  : 
From  farm  to  farm  the  Concord  glides, 
And  trails  my  fancy  with  its  flow  ; 
O'erhead  the  balanced  hen-hawk  slides^ 
Twinned  in  the  river's  heaven  below. 

But  go,  whose  Bay  State  bosom  stirs. 
Proud  of  thy  birth  and  neighbor's  right, 
Where  sleep  the  heroic  villagers 
Borne  red  and  stiff  from  Concord  flght ; 
Thought  Reuben,  snatching  down  his 

gan. 
Or  Seth,  as  ebbed  the  life  away, 
What  earthquake  rifts  would  shoot  and 

run 
World-wide  from  that  short  April  fray  t 

What  then  T  With  heart  and  hand  they 

wrought. 
According  to  their  village  light ; 
'T  was  for  the  Future  that  they  fought. 
Their  rustic  faith  in  what  was  righC 
Upon  earth's  tragic  stage  they  burst  • 
Unsummoned,  in  the  humble  sock  ; 
Theirs  the  fifth  act ;  tlie  curtain  first 
Rose  long  ago  on  Charles's  block. 

Their  graves  have  voices  ;  if  they  threw 
Dice  charged  with,  " 

ken, 
Yet  to  their 
And  had  th< 
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Fine  privil«|re  of  Freedom^s  host. 
Of  humblest  soldiers  for  the  Right !  — 
Age  after  age  ye  hold  your  po«t, 
Tour  graTes  send  oourage  forth,  and 
might 


TO 


We,  too,  haye  autumns,  when  our  leaves 
Drop  loosely  through  the  dampened 
air. 
When  all  our  good   seems  bound  in 
sheaves, 
And  we  stand  reaped  and  hare. 

Our  seasons  have  no  fixed  returns, 
Without  our  will  they  come  and  go  ; 

At  noon  our  sudden  summer  bums. 
Ere  sunset  all  is  snow. 

But  each  day  brings  less  summer  cheer, 
Crimps  more  our  inefi'ectual  spring, 

And  something  earlier  every  year 
Our  singing  birds  take  wmg. 

As  less  the  olden  ^low  abides, 
And  less  the  chillier  heart  aspires. 

With  drift-wood  beached  in  past  spring- 
tides 
We  light  our  sullen  fires. 

By  the   pinched   Tushlight's   starving 
beam 
We  cower  and  strain  our  wasted  sight. 
To  stitch  youth's  shroud  up,  seam  by 
seam, 
In  the  long  arctic  night. 

It  was  not  80  —  we  once  were  young  — 
When  Spring,  to  womanly  Summer 
turning. 
Her   dew-drops    on    each   grass-blade 
strung, 
In  the  red  sunrise  burning. 

We  trusted  then,  aspired,  believed 
That  earth  could  be  remade  to-mor- 
row; 

Ah,  why  be  ever  undeceived  ? 
Why  give  up  faith  for  sorrow  f 

0  thou,  whose  days  are  yet  all  spring, 
Faith,  blighted  once,  is  past  retnev- 

Experience  is  a  dumb,  dead  thing ; 
The  victory 's  in  believing. 


Are  we,  then,  wholly  fallen  ?    Can  it  bl 
That  thou.  North  wind,  that  from  thy 

mountains  bringest 
Their  spirit  to  our  j^ains,  and  thou, 

blue  sea. 
Who  on  our  rocks  thy  wreaths  of  fre^^ 

dom  flingest. 
As  on  an  altar,  —can  it  be  that  ye 
Have  wasted  inspiration  on  dead  ears, 
Dulled  with  the  too  familiar  clank  of 

chains? 
The  people's  heart  is  like  a  harp  for 

years 
Hung  where  some  petrifying  torrent  rains 
Its  slow-incrusting  spray :  the  stiffened 

chords 
Faint  and  more  faint  make  answer  to  the 

tears 
That  drip  upon  them :  idle  are  all  words: 
Only  a  golden  plectrum  wakes  the  tone 
Deep  buried  'neath  that  ever-thickening 

stone. 


We  are  not  free :  doth  Freedom,  theis 

consist 
In  musing  with  our  faces  toward  the 

Past, 
While  petty  cares,  and  crawling  inter* 

ests,  twist 
Their  spider-threads  about  ns,  which  at 

last 
Grow  strong  as  iron  chains,  to  czamp 

and  bind 
In  formal  narrowness  heart,  soul,  and 

mindl 
Freedom  is  recreated  year  by  vear. 
In  hearts  wide  open  on  the  Ciodward  side, 
In  souls  calm-cadenced  as  the  whirling 

sphere. 
In  minas  that  sway  the  future  like  a  tide. 
No  broadest  creeds  can  hold  her,  and  no 

codes; 
She  chooses  men  for  her  august  abodes, 
Buildinff  them  fair  and  fronting  to  the 

<Siwn ; 
Yet,  when  we  seek  her,  we  but  find  a 

few 
Light   footprints,   leading    mom-waxd 

through  the  dew : 
Before  the  day  had  risen,  she  was  gonta 

And  we  must  follow :  swiftlv  mns  she  oi^ 
And,  if  our  steps  should  slacken  in  da 
spair. 
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Half  tarns  her  laoe,  half  smileB  throagh 

golden  hair, 
Forever  yielding,  never  wholly  won  : 
That  is  not  love  which  pauses  in  the  race 
Two  dose-linked  names  on  fleeting  sand 

to  trace; 
Freedom  gained  yesterday  is  no  more 

ours; 
Men  gather  hut  dry  seeds  of  last  year*s 

flowers ; 
Still  there 's  a  chaim  nngranted,  still  a 

grace. 
Still  rosy  Hope,  the  free,  the  nnattained. 
Hakes  us  Possession's  languid  hand  let 

fall; 
T  is  hut  a  fragment  of  ourselves  is 

gained. 
The  Future  hringi  us  more,  hut  never 

alL 

And,  as  the  finder  of  some  unknown 

realm, 
Hounting  a  summit  whence  he  thinks  to 


On  either  side  of  him  the  imprisoning 
sea, 

Beholds,  ahove  the  clouds  that  over- 
whelm 

The  valley-land,  peak  after  snowy  peak 

Stretch  out  of  sight,  each  like  a  silver 
helm 

Beneath  its  plume  of  smoke,  suhlime 
and  hl«ik, 

And  what  he  thought  an  island  finds  to 
he 

A  continent  to  him  first  oped,  —  so  we 

Can  from  our  height  of  Treedom  look 
along 

A  boundless  future,  ours  if  we  he  strong ; 

Or  if  we  shrink,  better  remount  our 
ships 

And,  fleeing  God's  express  design,  trace 
back 

The  hero-freighted  Mayflower's  prophet- 
track 

To  Europe,  entering  her  blood-rededipee. 
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Bowing  thyself  in  dust  before  a  Book, 
And  thinking  the  great  God  is  thine 

alone, 
O  rash  iconoclast,  thou  wilt  not  brook 
What  gods  the  heathen  carves  in  wood 

and  stone. 
As  if  the  Shepherd  who  firam  outer  cold 


Leads  all  his  shivering  lambs  to  one  sura 

fold 
Were  careful  for  the  fashion  of  his  crook. 

There  is  no  broken  reed  so  poor  and  base. 

No  rush,  the  bending  tilt  of  swamp-fly 
blue. 

But  he  therewith  the  ravening  wolf  can 
chase, 

And  guide  hia  flock  to  springs  and  pas- 
tures new; 

Through  ways  unlooked  for,  and  through 
,  many  lands. 

Far  from  the  rich  folds  built  with  human 
hands. 

The  gracious  footprints  of  his  love  I 
trace. 

And  what  art  thou,  own  brother  of  the 

clod. 
That  from  his  hand  the  crook  wonld'st 

snatch  away 
And  shake  instead  thy  dry  and  sapless 

rod. 
To  scare  the  sheep  out  of  the  wholesome 

day? 
Tea,  what  art  thou,  blind,  unconverted 

Jew, 
That  with  thy  idol-volume's  covers  two 
Wouldst  make  a  jail  to  coop  the  living 

God? 

Thou  hear'st  not  well  the  moimtain 
orain-tones 

By  prophet  ears  from  Hor  and  Sinai 
caught, 

Thinking  the  dstems  of  those  Hebrew 
brains 

Drew  dry  the  springs  of  the  All-knower's 
thought, 

Nor  shall  tny  lips  be  touched  with  liv- 
ing fire, 

Who  blow'st  old  altar-coals  with  sole 
desire 

To  weld  anew  the  spirit's  broken  chains. 

God  is  not  dumb,  that  he  should  speak 
no  more ; 

If  thou  hast  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness 

And  find'st  not  Sinai,  't  ia  thy  soul  is 
poor; 

There  towers  the  mountain  of  the  Toice 
no  less. 

Which  whoso  seeks  shall  find,  but  he 
who  bends. 
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Intent  on  manna  still  and  mortal  ends, 
Sees  it  not,  neither  hears  its  thundered 
lore. 

Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ. 
And  not  on  paper  leaves  nor  leaves  of 

stone; 
Each  age,  each  kindred,  adds  a  verse 

to  it, 
Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or  moan. 
While  swings  the  sea,  while  mists  the 

mountains  shroud. 
While  thunder's  surges  burst  on  cliffs  of 

cloud. 
Still  at  the  prophets*  feet  the  nations  sit 


BEAVER  BROOK. 

Hushed  with  broad  sunlight  lies  the 

hill, 
And,  minuting  the  long  day's  loss, 
The  cedar's  shadow,  slow  and  stiU, 
Creeps  o'er  its  dial  of  gray  moss. 

Warm  noon  brims  full  the  valley's  cup^ 
The  aspen's  leaves  are  scarce  astir ; 
Only  tne  little  mill  sends  up 
Its  busy,  never-ceasing  burr. 

Climbing  the  loose-piled  wall  that  hems 
The  road  along  the  mill-pond's  brink. 
From  'neath  the  arching  barberry-stems. 
My  footstep  scares  the  shy  chewink. 

Beneath  a  bony  buttonwood 
The  mill's  red  door  lets  forUi  the  din ; 
The  whitened  miller,  dust-imbued. 
Flits  past  the  square  of  dark  within. 

No  mountain  torrent's  strength  is  here ; 
Sweet  Beaver,  child  of  forest  still* 


Heaps  its  smsll  pitcher  to  the  ^^, 
And  gently  waits  the  miller's  wilL 

Swift  slips  Undine  along  the  race 
Unheard,  and  then,  wit^  flashing  bound. 
Floods  the  dull  wheel  with  light  and 

grace. 
And,  laughing,  hunts  the  loath  drudge 

round. 

The  miller  dreams  not  at  what  cost 
The    quivering   millstones  hum    and 

whirl. 
Nor  how  for  every  turn  an  tost 
Armfuls  of  diamond  and  of  pearl. 

But  Summer  cleared  my  happier  eyes 
With  drops  of  some  celestial  juice. 
To  see  how  Beauty  underlies, 
Forevermore  each  form  of  use. 

And  more  ;  methought  I  saw  that  floods 
Which  now  so  dull  and  darkling  steals. 
Thick,   here  and  there,  with   human 

blood, 
To  turn  the  world's  laborious  wheels. 

No  more  than  doth  the  miller  there^ 
Shut  in  our  several  cells,  do  we 
Know  with  what  waste  of  beauty  rara 
Moves  every  day's  machinery. 

Surely  the  wiser  time  shall  come 
When  this  fine  oveiplus  of  miffht. 
No  longer  sullen,  alow,  and  dumb^ 
Shall  leap  to  music  and  to  light. 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  Earth 
life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play, 
Fr^  blood  in  Time's  shrunk  veins  makt 

mirth. 
And  labor  meet  delight  half-way. 


KOSSDIH.  —  TO  LAHABTOrS. 
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KOBBUTH. 

A  RACB  of  nobles  may  die  ont, 
A  royal  line  may  leave  no  heir ; 
Wise  Natare  sets  no  guards  about 
Her  pewter  plate  and  wooden  ware^ 

But  they  fail  not,  the  kinglier  breed. 
Who  starry  diadems  attain ; 
To  dungeon,  axe,  and  stake  succeed 
lleirs  of  the  old  heroic  strain. 

The  zeal  of  Nature  never  cools, 
Kor  is  she  thwarted  of  her  ends ; 
When  gapped  and  dulled  her  cheaper 

tools. 
Then  she  a  saint  and  prophet  spends. 

Land  of  the  Magyars  1  though  it  be 
The  tyrant  may  relink  his  chain. 
Already  thine  the  victory, 
As  the  jost  Future  measures  gain. 

Thoa  hast  succeeded,  thou  hast  won 
The  deathly  travail's  amplest  worth; 
A  nation's  duty  thou  hast  done, 
Giving  a  hero  to  our  earth. 

And  he,  let  come  what  will  of  woe. 
Hath  saved  the  land  he  strove  to  save; 
Ko  Cossack  hordes,  no  traitor's  blow. 
Can  quench  the  voice  shall  haxmt  his 
grave. 

*'  I  Kossuth  am :  0  Future,  thon 
That  dear'st  the  just  and  blott'st  the 

vile. 
O'er  this  small  dust  in  reverence  bow, 
Bemembering  what  I  was  erewhile. 

**  I  was  the  chosen. trump  wherethrough 
Oitr  God  sent  forth  awakening  breath; 
Gune  chains?   Came  death?  The  strain 
He  blew 

jftmF!^*  CD,  outliving  dhaini  and  death.*' 


TO  LAMABTDO. 

1848. 

I  DIB  not  praise  thee  when  the  crowd, 
'Witched  with  the  moment's  inspi* 
ration. 
Vexed  thy  still  ether  with  hosannas  loud. 
And  stamped  their  dusty  adoration ; 
I  but  looked  upward  with  the  rest. 
And,  when  they  shouted  Greatest,  whis- 
pered Best. 

They  raised  thee  not,  but  rose  to  thee, 
Their  fickle  wreaths  about  thee  flings 

ing; 
So  on  some  marble  Phcebus  the  swol'n  sea 
Miffht  leave  his  worthless  seaweed 
dinging. 
But  pious  hands,  with  reveient  care. 
Make  the  pure  limbs  once  more  sub- 
limely bare. 

Now  thou  'rt  thy  plain,  grand  self  again. 

Thou  art  secure  from  panegyric, 
Thon  who  gaVst  politics  an  epic  strain, 
And    actedst    Freedoms    noblest 
lyric; 
This  side  the  Blessed  Isles,  no  tree 
Grows  green  enough  to  make  a  wreath 
for  thee. 

Nor  can  blame  cling  to  thee ;  the  snow 
From  swinish  footprints  takes  no 
staining. 
But,  leaving  the  gross  soils  of  earth  be- 
low, 
Its  spirit  mounts,  the  dries  regain- 
ing. 
And  unresentful  falls  again, 
To  beautify  the  world  irith  dews  and 
rain. 

The  highest  duty  to  mere  man  vouch* 
safed 
Was  laid  on  thee^ — out  of  wild 
diaos. 
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When  the  roused  popular  ocean  foamed 
and  chafed. 
And  Yulture  War  from  his  Imaus 
Snuffed  blood,   to  summon  homely 
Peace, 
And  show  that  only  order  is  release. 

To   oarve  thy  fullest   thought,    what 
though 
Time  was  not  granted?    Aye   in 
histoiT, 
like  that  Dawn's  face  which  baffled 
Anflelo 
Left  uiapeless^  grander  for  its  mys- 
tery, 
Thy  ffteat  Design  shall  stand,  and  day 
Hood  its  blind  uont  from  Orients  far 
away. 

"Who  says  thy  day  is  o'er?    Control, 

My  heart,  that  bitter  first  emotion ; 
While  men  shall  leyerence  the  steadfast 
soul. 
The  heart  in  silent  self-derotion 
Breaking,  the  mild,  heroic  mien. 
Thou  'It  need  no  prop  of  marble,  Lamar- 
tine. 

If  France  reject  thee,  't  is  not  thine. 

But  her  own,  exile  that  she  utters ; 
Ideal  France,  the  deathless,  the  divine. 
Will  be  where  thy  white  pennon 
flutters. 
As  once  the  nobler  Athens  went 
With  Aristides  into  banishment. 

No  fitting  metewand  hath  To-day 

For  measuring  spirits  of  thy  stat- 
ure; 
Only  the  Future  can  reach  up  to  lay 
The  laurel  on  that  lofty  nature, 
Bard,  who  with  some  diviner  art 
Hast  touched  the  bard's  true  lyre,  a  na- 
tion's heart 

Swept   by   thy   hand,  the   gladdened 
chords. 
Crashed  now  in  discords  fierce  by 
others. 
Gave  forth  one  note  beyond  all  skill  of 
words. 
And  chimed  together.  We  are  broth- 
ers. 
0  poem  unsurpassed !  it  ran 
All  round  the  world,  nnWV'^g  man  to 
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France  is  too  poor  to  pay  alone 

The  service  of  that  amp^e  spirit ; 
Paltry  seem  low  dictatorship  and  throng 
Weighed  with  thy  ^elf-renouncing 
merit ; 
They  had  to  thee  been  rust  and  lots ; 
Thy  aim  was  higher, — thou  hast  climbed 
a  Cross  I 

TO  JOHN  G.  PALFRET. 

There  are  who  triumph  in  a  lodng 

cause. 
Who  can  put  on  defeat,  as 't  were  a 

wreath 
Unwitherinff  in  the   adverse  poxralsr 

breath. 
Safe  from  the  blasting  demagogue's 

applause ; 
'T  is  tnev  who  stand  for  Freedom  and 

God's  laws. 

And  so  stands  Palfrey  now,  as  Marvell 

stood. 
Loyal  to  Truth  dethroned,  nor  could  be 
wooed 
To  trust  the   playful  tiger's  Telvet 
paws : 
And  if  the  seoond  Charles  brought  in 
decay 
Of  ancient  virtue,  if  it  well  might 
wring 
Souls   that   had   broadened   'neath  a 
nobler  day, 
To  see  a  losel.  marketable  king 
Feaifullv  watering  with  his  realm's  best 
blood 
Cromwell's  quenched  bolts,  that  ent 
had  cracked  and  flamed. 
Scaring,  through   all  their  deptha  of 
courtier  mud, 
Europe's    crowned    bloodsuckers,  — ^ 
how  more  ashamed 
Ought  we  to  be,  who  see  Corrupttian's 
flood 
Still  rise  o'er  last  year's  mark,  to 

mine  away 
Our  brazen  idol^  feet  of  treachenms 
clay  I 

0  utter  degradation !    Freedom  turned 
Slavery's  vile  bawd,  to  cozen  and  be- 
tray 
To  the  old  lecher^s  clutch  a  maiden 
prey. 
If    so   a   loathsome    pandei^s   fee   bt 
eamedl 


TO  W.  L.  GABKISOir. 
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And  we  m  nleiit, — we  who  daily 
tread 
A  mQ  subliiiM,  at  least,  with  heroes' 
graves  i  — 
Beckoiyno  more,  shades  of  the  noble 
dead  I 
Be  domb,  ye  heayen-touched  lips  of 
winds  and  waves  I 
Or  .hope  to  rouse  some  Coptic  dullard, 
hid 
Ages  ago,  wrapt  stiffly,  fold  on  fold. 
With  cerements  dose,  to  wither  in  the 
cold, 
Forever  hushed,  and  suiHesB  pyramid ! 

Beauty  and  Truth,  and  all  that  these 

contain, 
Drop  not  like  ripened  fruit  about  our 

feet; 
We  climb  to  them  through  years  of 

sweat  and  pain ; 
Without  long  struggle,  none  did  e'er 

attain 
The  downward  look  from  Quiet's  bUss- 

f  ul  seat : 
Though  present  loss  may  be  the  hero's 

part, 
Tet  none  can  rob  him  of  the  victov 

heart 
Whereby  the  broad-realmed  future  is 

subdued, 
And  Wrong,  which  now  insults  from 

triumph's  car. 
Sending  her  vulture  hope  to  raven 

far, 
la  made  unwilling  tributary  of  Good. 

O  Mother   State,  how  quenched   thy 
Sinai  fires ! 
Is  there  none  left  of  thy  stanch  May- 
flower breed  f 
Kg  spark  among  the  ashes  of  thy  sires. 
Of  Virtue's  altar-flame  the  kindling 
seedf 
Are  these  thy  great  men,  these  that 
cringe  and  creep. 
And  writhe  through  slimy  ways  to 
place  and  power?  — 
How  long^  0  Lord,  before  thy  wrath 
shall  reap 
Our  frail-stemmed  summer  prosper- 
ings  in  their  flower? 
O   for  one   hour  of  that  undaunted 

stock 
That  went  with  Tone  and   Sidney  to 
theUxMkJ 


O  for  a  whiir  of  Kaseby,  that  would 
sweep, 
With  its  st^-*i  Puritan  besom,  all  this 

chaff 
From  the  Lord's  threshing-floor  I  Yet 
more  than  half 
The  victory  is  attained,  when  one  or 
two, 
Through  the  fool's  laughter  and  the 

traitor's  scorn, 
Beside  thy  sepulchre  can  bide  the 
mom. 
Crucified  Truth,  when  thou  ahalt  rise 
anew. 


TO  W.  L.  OARKmOK. 


««i 


Some  tim«  afterward.  It  was  reported  to  me 
by  the  city  ofllcen  that  they  had  ferreted  oat 
tlie  paper  and  its  editor :  that  hia  office  was  an 
obecure  hole,  hia  only  viaible  auxilUuy  a  negro 
boy,  and  hia  anpporters  a  few  very  Inaknufl- 
cant  peraons  of  ail  colora."  — Z.€Uer<^  Ji.  (7. 
OtU 

In  a  small  chamber,  friendless  and  un« 
seen. 
Toiled  o'er  his  types  one  poor,  un- 
learned young  man; 
The  place  was  dark,  onfumitured,  and 
mean; 
Yet  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began. 

Help  came  but  slowly ;  surely  no  man 
yet 
Put  lever  to  the  heavy  world  with 
less: 
What  need  of  help?    He  knew  how 
types  were  set, 
He  had  a  dauntless  spirit^  and  a 
press. 

Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fiery  pith. 
The  compact  nucleus,  round  which 
systems  grow ; 
Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  there- 
with. 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  cen- 
tral glow. 

0  Truth  1  0  Freedom  I  how  are  ye  still 
bom 
In  the  rude  stable,  in  the  manger 
nurael 
What  humble  hands  unbar  those  gatea 
of  mom 
Through  which  the  splendon  of  the 
2^w  Day  burst  I 
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•Wliftt!  flball  one  monk,  scuce  known 
beyond  his  cell. 
Front  Rome's  lar-reaching  Iwlta,  and 
Bcorn  her  frown  ? 
Brave  Luther  answered  Tes  ;  that  thun- 
der's swell 
Rocked  Europe,  and  diachanned  the 
triple  crown. 

Whatever  can  be  known  of  earth  we 
know, 
Sneered  Europe's  wise  men,  in  their 
snail-shells  curled ; 
Hoi  said  one  man  in  Genoa,  and  that 
No 
Out  of  the  daikneas  summoned  this 
Kew  World. 

Who  is  it  will  not  dare  himself  to  trust  f 
Who  is  it  hath  not  strength  to  stand 
alone? 
Who  is  it  thwarta  and  bilks  the  inward 

MUST? 

He  and  his  works,  like  sand,  from 
earth  are  blown. 

Men  of  a  thousand  shifts  and  wiles, 

look  here! 

See  one    straightforward   conscience 

put  in  pawn 

To  win  a  world ;  see  the  obedient  sphere 

By  braveiy *8  simple  gravitation  drawn ! 

Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taught  of 
old. 
And  by  the  Present's  lips  repeated 
still. 
In  our  own  single  manhood  to  be  bold, 
Fortressed  in  consdenoe  and  impreg- 
nable will  ? 

We  stride  the  river  daily  at  its  spring. 
Nor,  in  our  childish  thoughtlessness, 
foresee. 
What  myriad  vassal  streams  shall  trib- 
ute bring. 
How  like  an  equal  it  shall  greet  the 


O  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and 
strong, 
Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weari- 
less brain! 
7e  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer 
wrons, 
Te  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in 
vain. 
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Woe  worth  the  hour  when  it  is  crime 
To  plead  Uie  poor  dumb  bondman't 
cause. 
When  all  that  makes  the  heart  sublime^ 
The  glorious  throbs  that  conquer  time^ 
Are  tndtore  to  our  cruel  laws  I 

He  strove  among  God's  suffering  poor 
One  gleam  of  brotherhood  to  send ; 
The  dungeon  oped  its  hungry  door 
To  give  Uie  truth  one  martyr  more. 
Then  shut,' — and  here  behold  the 
end  I 

O  Mother  State !  when  this  was  done^ 
No  pi^ng  throe  thy  bosom  gave  ; 

Silent   thou  saw'st    the  death-ahroad 
spun. 

And  now  thou  givest  to  thy  son 
The  stranger^s  charity,  — a  grave. 

Must  it  be  thus  forever  ?    No  I 

The  hand  of  God  sows  not  in  vain  ;   ] 
Long  sleeps  the  darkling  seed  below. 
The  seasons  come,  and  change,  and  g^ 
And  all  the  fields  are  deep  with  grain. 

Although  our  brother  lie  asleep, 
Man's  heart  still  struggles,  still  as- 
pires; 
ffis  grave  shall  quiver  yet,  while  deep 
Through  the  breve  Bay  State's  pulses 
leap 
Her  ancient  eneigies  and  fires. 

When  houn  like  this  the  senses'  gush 

Have  stilled,  and  left  the  snirit  roon^ 
It  heara  amid  the  eternal  hush 
The  swooping  pinions'  dreadful  rush. 
That  bring  the  vengeance  and  tha 
doom  ;  — 

Not  man's  brute  vengeance,  such  as  rendi 

What  rivets  man  to  man  apart, — 
God  doth  not  so  bring  round  nis  endi» 
But  waits  the  ripened  time,  and  sends 
His  mercy  to  the  oppressor's  heart 


ELEGFY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  PB. 
CHAN17ING. 

I  DO  not  come  to  weep  above  thv  pell* 
And  mourn  the  dying-out  tt  noUfl 
powers; 
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The  poet^f  clearer  eye  ihonld  eee,  in  all 
Earth's  seeming  woe,  seed  of  immor 
<«lflowen. 

Tmth  needs  no  champions :  in  the  infi- 
nite deep 
Of    everlasting  Soul  her    strength 
abides, 

From  Nature's  heart  her  mighty  pulses 

leap* 
Through  Nature's  Tains  her  strength, 

undying,  tides. 

Peace  is  more  strong  than  war,  and  gen- 
tleness, 
"Where  force  were  vain,  makes  con- 
quest o*er  the  wave ; 
And  lore  lives  on  and  hath  a  power  to 
bless, 
When  they  who  loved  aie  hidden  in 
the  grave. 

The  sculptured  marble  brags  of  death- 
strewn  fields. 
And  Glory's  epitaph  is  writ  in  blood ; 
But  Alexander  now  to  Plato  yields, 
Clariuon  will  stand  where  Wellington 
hath  stood. 

I  watch  the  circle  of  the  eternal  years, 
And  read  forever  in  the  storied  page 
One  lengthened  roll  of  blood,  and  wrong, 
and  tears. 
One  onward  step  of  Truth  Cram  i^  to 
age. 

The  poor  are  crushed ;  the  tyrants  link 
their  chain; 
The  poet  sings  through  narrow  dun- 
0eon-grates ; 
ICan'a  nope  lies  quenched ;   and,  lo ! 
with  steadfast  oain 
Freedom  doth  forge  ner  mail  of  adverse 
fifites. 

Hen  slay  the  prophets;  fagot,  rack,  and 
cross 
Hake  up  the  groaning  record  of  the 
past; 
But  Evil's  triumphs  are  her  endless  loss. 
And  sovereign  Beauty  wins  the  soul 
at  last 

Bo  power  can  die  that  ever  wrought  for 
Truth; 
Thereby  a  law  of  Nature  it  became. 


And  lives  nnwithered  in  its  bUthesoins 
youth. 
When  he  who  called  it  forth  is  but  a 
name. 

Therefore  I  cannot  think  thee  wholly 
cone; 
The  better  part  of  thee  is  with  us 
still  ; 
Thy  soul  its  hampering  clay  aside  hath 
thrown. 
And  only  freer  wrestles  with  the  IlL 

Thou  livest  in  the  life  of  all  good  things ; 
What  words  thou  spak'st  for  Freedom 
shall  not  die ; 
Thou  sleepest  not,  for  now  thy  Love  hath 
wings 
To  soar  where  hence  thy  Hope  could 
hardly  fly. 

And  often,  from  that  other  world,  on 
this 
Some  gleams  from  great  souls  gone 
before  may  shine. 
To  shed  on  struggling  hearts  a  clearer 
bliss, 
And  clothe  the  Bight  with  lustre  more 
divine. 

Thou  art  not  idle :  in  thy  higher  sphere 
Thy  spirit  bends  itself  to  loving  tasks, 

And  strength  to  perfect  what  it  (Seamed 
of  here 
Is  all  the  crown  and  glory  that  it  asks. 

For  sure,  in  Heaven's  wide  chambers, 
there  is  room 
For  love  and  pity,  and  for  helpful 
deeds; 
Else  were  our  summons  thither  but  a 
doom 
To  life  more  vain  than  this  in  clayey 
weeds. 

From  off  the  starry  mountain-peak  of 
song. 
Thy  spirit  shows  me,  in  the  coming 
time, 
An  earth  nnwithered  by  the  foot  of 
wrong, 
A  race  revering  its  own  soul  sublime. 

What  wars,  what   martyrdoms,   what 
crimes,  may  come. 
Thou  knowest  not,  nor  I;  but  God 
will  lead 
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The  prodigal  soul  from  want  and  boitow 
home. 
And  Kden  ope  her  gates  to  Adam's 
seed. 

Farewell  I  flood  man,  good  angel  now  ! 
this  nand 
SooD,  like  thine  own,  shall  lose  its 
cunning  too ; 
Soon  shall  this  socQ,  like  thine,  bewil- 
dered stand. 
Then  leap  to  thread  the  free^  imiath- 
omed  blue : 

When  that  day  comes,  0,  may  this  hand 
grow  cold, 
Bosy,  like  thine,  for  Freedom  and  the 
Right; 
0,  may  this  soul,  like  thine,  be  ever  bold 
To  face  dark  SUveiy's  encroaching 
blight  I 

This  laurel-leaf  I  cast  upon  thy  bier ; 
Let  worthier  hands  than   these   thy 
wreath  intwine ; 
Upon  thy  hearse  I  shed  no  useless  tear, — 
Tor  us  weep  rather  thou  in  calm  di- 
Tine  1 

18431 

TO  THE  MEMOET  OF  HOOD. 

Another  star  'neath  Time's  horizon 
dropped, 
To  gleam  o'er  unknowp  lands  and 
seas; 
Another  heart  that  beat  for  freedom 
stopped, — 
What  mournful  words  are  these ! 

0  Love  Divine,  that  daspest  our  tiled 
earth. 
And  luUest  it  upon  thy  hearty 


Thou  knowest  how  mnch  a  gentLs  sod 
is  worth 
To  teach  men  what  thou  art ! 

His  was  a  spirit  that  to  all  thy  poor 
Was  kind  as  slumber  after  pam: 

Why   ope   so   soon    thy   heaven-deep 
Quiet's  door 
And  call  him  home  again  t 

Freedom  needs  all  her  poets :  it  is  thej 
Who  give  her  aspirations  wings, 

And  to  the  wiser  law  of  music  sw^y 
Her  wild  imsgininga. 

Yet  ihou  hast  called  him,  nor  art  thou 
unkind, 
0  Love  Divine,  for't  is  thy  will 
That  gracious  natures  leave  their  love 
behind 
To  work  for  Mercy  still. 

Let  laurelled  marbles  weigh  on  other 
tombs. 
Let  anthems  peal  for  other  dead. 
Rustling  the  bannered  depth  of  minste^ 
glooms 
With  their  exulting  spread. 

His  epitaph  shall  mock  the  ahort-lived 
stone, 
Ko  lichen  shall  its  lines  eflaoe, 
He  needs  these  few  and  simple  linei 
alone 
To  mark  his  resting-place : — 

''Hero  lies  a  Poet    Stranger,  if  to 

thee 
His  claim  to  memory  be  obscure, 
If  thou  wouldst  learn  how  trolygreil 

was  he, 
Oo^  ask  it  of  the  poor." 
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FRELUDB  TO  PART  FIRST. 

OvBii  his  keys  the  mufdng  organist, 

Begmning  doubtfully  and  far  away, 
First  lets  his  fingers  wander  as  they  Ust, 
And  builds  a  bridge  from  Dreamland 
for  lus  lay : 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  instru- 
ment 
Gives  hope  and  fervor,  nearer  draws 
his  theme, 
First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes 
sent 
Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his  dream. 


Kot  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie ; 
Dailv,  with  souls  that  cringp  and  plot, 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not 

Over  ou*  manhood  bend  the  skies ; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  ipeat  winds  utter  prophecies ; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain 
■Strives; 
Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 

Waits  with  its  benedicite ; 
And' to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 

Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives 
us ; 
The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  comer  to  die 
in. 
The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and 
shrives  us. 
We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in  ; 
At  the  devirs  booth  are  all  things  sold, 
£ach  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of 
gold; 
For  a  cap  and  bells  ouf  lives  we  pay, 
Babbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soid's 
tasking: 
'T  is  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
7  is  only  God  mfty  be  had  for  '^he  ask- 
ing; 


Ko  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer ; 
June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  f 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in 
tune. 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays: 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and 
towers. 
And,  groping,  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
CUmbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 
The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its 
chalice. 
And  there 's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too 
mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the 
sun, 
Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her 

wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters 

and  sings ; 
He  sines  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to 

ner  nest,  — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is 
the  best? 

Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year, 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 

Gomes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer. 

Into  every  Dare  inlet  and  creek  and 

bay; 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop 

overfills  it. 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it ; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  ma>' 

have  been. 
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T  IB  eoongh  for  ns  now  that  the  leaves 

are  green; 
We  sit  in  Uie  warm  shade  and  feel  right 

well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms 

swell; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot 

help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  grow- 
ing; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 
That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams 

are  flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house 

hard  by; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news 

back. 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack ; 
We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's 

lowing,  — 
And  hark !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer. 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year. 
Tells  all  iu  his  lusty  crowing  1 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how ; 
Everything  is  happy  now. 

Everything  is  upward  striving; 
'T  is  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be 
blue, — 
*T  is  the  natural  way  of  living : 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have 
fled? 
In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no 
wake ; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have 
shed, 
The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache ; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  vouth. 
And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion 
and  woe 
Lie    deep  'neath   a  silence   pure  and 
smooth, 
Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with 
snow. 
What  wonder  if  Sir  Launfal  now 
Remembered  the  keeping  of  his  vow  ? 


PART  FIRS7. 

I. 

"  My  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me, 

And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail. 

For  to-morrow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 


In  search  of  the  Holy  Qrafl  ; 

Shall  never  a  bed  for  me  be  spread. 

Nor  shall  a  pillow  be  under  my  head. 

Till  I  begin  my  vow  to  keep ; 

Here  on  the  rushes  will  I  sleep, 

And  perchance  there  may  come  a  visioi 
true 

Ere  day  create  the  world  anew.'* 
Slowly  Sir  Launfal's  eyes  grew  dim. 
Slumber  fell  like  a  cloud  on  him, 

And  into  his  soul  the  vision  flew. 

II. 

The  crows  flapped  over  by  twos  and 

threes, 
In  the  pool  drowsed  the  cattle  up  to 
their  knees, 
The  little  birds  sang  as  If  it  were 
The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the  year, 
And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on 

the  trees : 
The  castle  alone  in  the  hmdscape  lay 
Like  an  outpost  of  winter,   aull  and 

gray: 
*Twas  the  proudest  hall  in  the  North 

Countree, 
And  never  its  gates  mieht  opened  be^ 
Save  to  lord  or  lady  of  nigh  degree; 
Summer  besieged  it  on  every  side. 
But  the  churii^i  stone  her  assaults  do* 

iied; 
She  could  not  scale  the  chilly  wall, 
Though  around  it  for  leagues  her  pa- 
vilions tall 
Stretched  left  and  right. 
Over  the  hills  and  out  of  sight ; 
Green  and  broad  was  every  tent, 
And  out  of  each  a  murmur  went 
Till  the  breeze  fell  off  at  night 

III. 

The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a  snrly 

clang. 
And  through  the  dark  arch  a  chaiger 

sprang. 
Bearing  Sir  Launfal,  the  maiden  knight. 
In  hia  gilded  mail,  that  flamed  so  bnglit 
It  seemed  the  dark  castle  had  gathered 

all 
Those  shafts  the  fierce  sun  had  shot  ova 

its  wall 
In  his  siege  of  three  hundred  summers 

And,  binding  them  all  in  one  hUziog 
sheaf. 
Had  cast  them  forth :  so,  young  sn^ 
strongs 
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And  lightsome  as  a  locust-leaf, 

Oi_   T ^_1    a 1 1     M »1_      •  l-f. 


Launfal  flashed  forth  in  his  maiden 
mail, 
To  seek  in  all  climes  for  the  Holy  GnuL 

IV. 

It  was  morning  on  hill  and  stream  and 
tree, 
And  morning  in  the  yonng  knight* s 
heart; 
Only  the  castle  moodily 
Belmffed  the  gifts  of  the  sunshine  free, 

And  gloomed  by  itself  apart ; 
The  season  brimmed  all  otner  things  up 
Full  as  the  rain  fills  the  pitcher-juant  s 
cup. 

V. 

As  Sir  Laonfal  made  mom  through  the 
darksome  gate, 
.  He  was  'ware  of  a  leper,  crouched  by 
the  same, 
"Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned 
asne  sate; 
And  a  loathing  over  Sir  Lannfal  came ; 
The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soul  with 
a  thrill. 
The  flesh  'neath  his  armor  'gan  shrink 
and  crawl. 
And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood  still 

Like  a  frozen  waterfall ; 
For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature, 
fiasped  hanhlv  against  his  dainty  nature. 
And  seemed  the  oue  blot  on  the  summer 

mom,  — 
So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scom. 

VL 

The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the 

dust: 
''  Better  to  me  the  poor  man's  crust. 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor, 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  m>m  his  door ; 
That  is  no  trae  alms  which  the  hand 

can  hold ; 
He  sires  only  the  worthless  gold 

Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty ; 
Bat  he  who  gives  but  a  slender  mite, 
And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight, 
That   thread   of    the    aU-sustaining 

Beauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all 

unite, — 
The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his 

slms, 
TnB  hdkrt  outstretches  its  eager  palms, 


For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it 
store 

To  the  sotd  that  was  starving  in  dark- 
ness before." 


PBSLUDB  TO  PABT  8B00ND. 

Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the 

mountain  peak. 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summen 

old; 
On  open  wold  and  hill-top  bleak 

It  nad  gathered  all  the  cold. 
And  whirled  it  like  sleet  on  the  wan* 

derer's  cheek ; 
It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 
From  the  unleafed  boughs  and  pastures 

bare; 
The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof 
'Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  win- 
ter-proof; 
All  night   by  the  white  stars'  frosty 

fleams 
He  gromed  hU  arche*  and  matched  hia 

beams; 
Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the 

stars : 
He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight ; 
Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 
Down    through  a    frost-leaved    forest- 
crypt, 
Long,  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed 

trees 
Bending  to, counterfeit  a  breeze ; 
Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew 
But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  grew ; 
Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief 
With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf; 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and 

clear 
For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine 

through,  and  here 
He  had  caught  the  nodding  bulmsh-tops 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond 

drops. 
That  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and 

sun. 
And  made  a  star  of  every  one  : 
No  morCal  builder's  most  rare  device 
Could  match  this  winter-palace  of  ice ; 
'T  was  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored 

lay 
In  his  depths  serene  through  the  sum* 

mer  day. 
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Each  fleeting  shadow  of  eartk  and  akj. 
Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost. 

Had  been  mimicked  in  fairv  masonxy 
By  the  eliin  builders  of  the  fiost. 

Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter, 

The  cheeks  of  Christmas  glow  red  and 

jolly, 

And  sprouting  is  every  corbel  and  rafter 

Witn  lightsome  green  of  ivy  and  holly ; 

Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney 

wide 
Wallows  the  Yule-log's  roaring  tide ; 
The  broad  flame-pennons  droop  and  flap 
And  belly  and  tug  as  a  flag  in  the 
wind ; 
like  a  locust  shrills  the  imprisoned  sap, 
Hunted  to  death  in  its  galleries  blind ; 
And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks, 
Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away  as 
in  fear, 
Qo  threading  the  soot-forest's  tangled 
darks 
like  herds  of  startled  deer. 

Bat  the  wind  without  was  eager  and 

sharp. 
Of  Sir  Launfal's  gray  hair  it  makes  a  harp. 
And  rattles  and  wriugs 
The  icy  strings. 
Singing,  in  dreary  monotone, 
A  Christmas  carol  of  its  own, 
Whose  burden  still,  as  he  might  guess, 
Was — "Shelterless,  shelterless,  shel- 
terless 1 " 
The  voice  of  the  seneschal  flared  Uke  a 

torch 
As  he  shouted  the  wanderer  away  from 

the  porch. 
And  he  sat  in  ^e  gateway  and  saw  all 
night 
The  great  haU-fire,  so  cheery  and  bold. 
Through  the  window-slits  of  the  cas 
tie  old. 
Build  out  its  piers  of  ruddy  light 
Against  the  drift  of  the  cold. 


PABT  SECOND. 

I. 

Theke  was  never  a  leaf  on  bush  or  tree. 
The  bare  boughs  rattled  shudderingly ; 
The  river  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak, 
For  the  weaver  Winter  its  shroud  had 
spun; 


A  single  crow  on  the  tree-top  bleak 
From  his  shining  feathers  shed  off  tha 
cold  sun ; 
Again  it  was  morning  bat  shrank  and 

cold. 
As  if  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old. 
And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 
For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  set 

II. 

Sir  Laun&l  turned  from  his  own  bard 

gate, 
For  another  heir  in  his  earldom  sate  ; 

An  old,  bent  man,  worn  out  and  frail. 

He  came  back  from  seeking  the  Holy 

Grail; 
Little  he  redced  of  his  earldom's  loss. 
No  more  on  hia  surcoat  was  blazoned  tho 

cross. 
But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore. 
The  badge  of  the  sufieringand  the  poor. 

III. 

Sir  Launfal's  raiment  thin  and  spare 
Was  idle  mail  'gainst  the  barbed  air. 
For  it  was  just  at  the  Christmas  time ; 
So  he  mused,  as  he  sat,  of  a  sunnier 

clime, 
And  sought  for  a  shelter  from  cold  and 

snow 
In  the  liffht  and  warmth  of  long-ago ; 
He  sees  uie  snake-like  caravan  crawl 
O'er  the  edge  of  the  desert,  black  and 

small. 
Then  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  one  by  qda. 
He  can  count  the  camels  in  the  sun. 
As  over  the  red-hot  sands  they  pass 
To  where,  in  its  slender  necklace  of  grass. 
The  little  spring  laughed  and  leapt  in 

the  shade. 
And  with  its  own  self  like  an  infant 

played. 
And  waved  its  signal  of  palms. 

rv.  i 

<'for  Christ's  sweet  sake,  I  beg   an    | 

alms"; — 
The  happy  camels  may  reach  the  spring 
But  Sir  Launfal  sees  only  the  grewsoma    | 

thing. 
The  leper,  lank  as  the  rain-Uanched 

bone. 
That  cowers  beside  him,  a  thing  aa  Ioua 
And  white  as  the  ice-isles  of  Northi 

seas 
In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  diseaaob 
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V. 

And  Sir  Lannfal  said,—"!  behold  in 

thee 
An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree ; 
ThoQ  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns, — 
Thou  also  hast  had  the  world's  buffets  and 

scorns, — 
And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 
The  wonnds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and 

side: 
Mild  Marv*s  Son,  acknowledge  me ; 
Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  theel" 

VI. 

Then  the  sonl  of  the  leper  stood  up  in  his 

eyes 
'  And    looked    at  Sir    T^nnfal,   and 

straightway  he 
Bemembered  in  what  a  hauffhtier  guise 

He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie. 
When  he  girt  his  young  life  up  in  ^ded 

mau 
And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust ; 
He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust, 
He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet's 

brink. 
And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink, 
'T  was  a  mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown 

bread, 
T  was  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl,  — 
Tet  with  flue  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper 

fed. 
And  *t  was  red  wine  he  drank  with  his 

thirsty  soul. 

.  VIL 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast 

A  li^t  shone  round  about  the  place ; 
The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side. 
Bat  stood  before  nim  elorified. 
Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 
As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful 

Gate,— 
Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 
£nter  the  temple  of  God  in  Kan. 

VIII. 

His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leaves 

from  the  pine, 
And  they  fell  on  Sir  f<aunfal  as  snows  on 

the  brine^ 
That  mingle  their  softneas  and  quiet  in 

one 


With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  down 

upon; 
And  the  voice  that  was   softer    than 

silence  said, 
"  Lo  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid  f 
In  many  clhnes,  without  avail, 
Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy 

Grail; 
Behold,  it  is  here,  — this  cup  which  thou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now ; 
This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee. 
This  water  his  blood  that  died  on  the 

tree; 
The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 
In  whatso  we  share  witn  another's  needj 
Not  what  we  ^ve,  but  what  we  share. 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeids 

three. 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and 


me. 


IX. 


Sir  Launfal  awoke  as  from  a  swound : 
"  The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  found! 
Hang  my  idle  armor  up  on  the  wall. 
Let  It  be  the  spider's  banquet-hall; 
He  must  be  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  would   seek  and  find  the  Hdy 
GraiL" 


The  castle  gate  stands  open  now. 
And  the  wanderer  is  welcome  to  the 

hall 
As  the  hangbird  is  to  the  elm-tree  bough ; 

No  longer  scowl  the  turrets  tall. 
The  Summer's  long  siege  at  last  is  o'er  ; 
When  the  first  poor  outcast  went  in  at 

the  door, 
She  entered  with  him  in  disguise. 
And  mastered  the  fortress  by  surprise ; 
There  is  no  spot  she  loves  so  w^  on 

ground. 
She  lingers  and  smiles  there  the  whole 

year  round ; 
The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  Launfal's  land 
Has  hall  and  bower  at'  his  conmiand ; 
And  there 's  no  poor  man  in  the  North 

Countree 
But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he, 

NOTE.—  Aooordlng  to  the  mythology  of  the 
Bomancen,  the  San  Oreal,  or  Holy  Grail,  was 
the  cnp  oat  of  which  Jeans  partook  of  the  Last 
Sapper  with  hie  diaciplea.  ft  waa  brought  into 
Bngiand  by  Joieph  of  Arimathea.  and  remained 
there,  an  ol^Jeot  of  pilgrimage  and  adontloi^ 
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for  many  yeua  infha  kming  of  hla  Unaal  do- 
•oendantB.  It  was  incamMut  apon  ttaoM  who 
bad  chaise  of  it  to  be  chaste  In  thought,  word, 
and  dead:  bat  one  of  the  keepers  having 
broken  this  condition,  the  Holy  Grail  disap- 
peared. From  that  time  it  was  a  C&vorite  enter- 
prise of  the  knights  of  Arthur's  court  to  go  in 
search  of  it  Sir  Oalahad  was  at  last  success- 
ful in  finding  it,  as  may  be  read  in  the  seven- 
teeath  book  of  Uie  Bomanoe  of  King  Arthur. 


Tennyson  has  made  Sir  Oalahad  the  sa]i|)eel  of 
one  of  the  most  ezqnisite  of  his  poemsi 

The  plot  (if  I  may  give  that  name  to  anything 
no  slight)  or  the  foregoing  poem  is  my  own,  an^ 
to  sen'e  its  puruosos,  I  have  enlarged  the  circle 
of  competition  in  search  of  the  miracoloai  cap 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  include,  not  only  otha 
persons  than  the  heroes  of  the  JEtound  Table, 
out  also  a  iieriod  of  time  subsequent  to  the 
I  ioppoBSd  dale  td.  King  ▲rChor'a  idgn. 


Reader  !  walk  up  at  once  {it  will  soon  be  too  late) 
and  buy  at  a  perfectly  ruinous  rate 


FABLE    FOR   CRITICS: 

OR.  BETTER, 

(/  like,  as  a  thing  that  the  reader^ s  first  fancy  may  strike^ 

an  oldfashioned  title-page y 
SHch  as  presents  a  tabtdar  view  of  the  volumes  contents,) 

A    GLANCE 

AT   A    FEW    OF    OUR    LITERARY   PROGENIES 

\Afrs.  Malapropos  word) 

FROM 

THE   TUB   OF   DIOGENES; 

A   VOCAL   AND    MUSICAL    MEDLEY, 

THAT  IS, 

A  SERIES  OF  JOKES 

Ss  S  WivxetitxivX  ^yxiiy 

who  accompanies  himself  with  a  rub-a-dub-dubf/uU  of  spirit  andgrttce, 

on  the  top  of  the  tub. 


Set  forth  in  October,  the  31st  day, 

In  the  year  '48,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway. 


TO 


CHARLES    F.  BRIGGS, 


THIS  VOLUME  IS  AFFECTIONATELY  INSCRIBXn. 
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It  beh^  the  commoneBt  mode  of  proced- 
ure, I  premise  a  few  candid  remarks 

To  THE  Rkadbb  : — 

Tliis  trifle,  begun  to  please  only  myself 
and  my  own  priYate  fancy,  was  laid  on  the 
sbelt  But  some  friends,  who  had  seen  it. 
indiieed  me,  b^  dint  of  Baying  they  likea 
it|  to  put  it  in  print  That  is,  havix^ 
eoflu  to  that  very  oonclnsion,  I  asked  thett 
■dvioe  when  'twould  make  no  confiasion. 
For  thongh  (in  the  gentlest  of  ways)  they 
bad  hinted  it  was  scarce  worth  the  while, 
i  ihooJd  doubtless  have  printed  it. 

I  began  it,  intending  a  Fable,  a  frail, 
felender  thing,  rfayme-ywiuged,  with  a  sting 
in  its  tail.  But,  by  addings  and  alterings 
not  prvriously  planned,  digresnions  chance- 
hitened,  like  birds*  eggs  in  the  sand,  and 
dawdlings  to  suit  everv  whimsey's  demand 
(always  freeiae  the  bird  which  I  held  in 
my  hand,  for  tne  two  perched,  perhaps  out 
of  reach,  in  the  tree),  —  it  grew  by  degrees 
to  the  size  which  you  see.  I  was  like  the 
old  woman  that  carried  the  calf,  and  my 
neighbors,  like  hers,  no  doubt,  wonder  and 
JaofTh ;  and  when,  my  stnuned  arms  with 
their  grown  burthen  niU,  I  call  it  my  Fable, 
theycsHitabulL 

Having  scrawled  at  full  gallop  (as  far  as 
that  goes)  in  a  style  that  is  neither  good 
Terse  nor  bad  prose,  and  being  a  person 
▼bom  nobody  knows,  some  people  will 
say  I  am  rather  more  free  with  my  readere 
than  it  is  becoming  to  be,  that  I  seem  to 
expect  them  to  wait  on  my  leisure  in  fol- 
lowing wherever  I  wander  at  pleasure, 
that,  m  short,  I  take  more  than  a  young 
author's  lawful  ease,  and  lauffh  in  a  queer 
way  so  like  Mephistopheles,  that  the  Pub- 
lic will  doubt,  as  they  grope  through  my 
rhythm,  if  in  trutii  i  am  making  fun  o/* 
them  or  vnth  them. 

So  the  excellent  Public  is  hereby  as- 
sured that  the  sale  of  my  book  is  already 
•eeured.  For  there  is  not  a  poet  through- 
out the  whole  land  but  will  purchase  a 
copy  or  two  out  of  hand,  in  the  fond  ex- 
pectation of  befasg  amused  in  it,  by  seeing 
ms  betten  cut  up  and  abused  in  it.  Now, 
I  find,  by  a  jMret^  exact  calculation,  there 
ire  something  like  ten  thousand  bards  In 


the  nation,  of  that  special  variety  whom 
the  Review  and  Magazine  critics  oul  Iqfty 
and  trtie,  and  about  thirty  thousand  {tfuM 
tribe  is  increasing)  of  the  kinds  who  are 
termed  fuU  ofpromUe  and  pUasing,  The 
Public  will  see  by  a  glance  at  this  sched- 
ule, that  they  cannot  expect  me  to  be  over- 
sedulous  about  courtmg  tA«m,  since  it 
seems  I  have  got  enough  fuel  made  sure  of 
for  boiling  my  pot. 

As  for  such  of  our  poets  as  find  not 
their  names  mentioned  once  In  my  pages, 
with  praises  or  blames,  let  them  send  nr 
THBiB  CARDS,  without  further  delay,  to 
my  friend  O.  P.  Putnam,  Esquire,  in 
Broadway,  where  a  UST  will  be  kept  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  the  day  and  the 
hour  of  receiving  the  card.  Then,  taking 
them  up  as  I  chance  to  have  time  (that  is, 
if  their  names  can  be  twisted  in  rhyme), 
I  will  honestly  give  each  his  proper  po- 
sition, at  the  rate  of  one  author  to  each 
NEW  EDITION.  Thus  a  PREMIUM  is  of- 
fered  sufficiently  high  (as  the  magazines 
say  when  they  tell  their  best  lie)  to  induce 
bards  to  OLUB  their  resources  and  buy  the 
balance  of  every  edition,  until  they  have 
all  of  them  fairly  been  run  through  the 
mill. 

One  word  to  such  readers  (judicious  and 
wise)  as  read  books  with  something  behind 
the  mere  eyes,  of  whom  in  the  cotmtry, 
perhaps,  there  are  two,  Including  myself, 
gentle  reader,  and  you.  All  the  characters 
sketched  in  this  slight  jm  d* esprit,  thongh, 
it  may  be,  they  seem,  here  and  there, 
rather  free,  and  dnwn  from  a  somewhat 
too  cynical  standpoint,  are  meant  to  be 
faithful,  for  that  is  the  grand  point,  and 
none  but  an  owl  would  reel  sore  at  a  rub 
from  a  jester  who  tells  you,  without  any 
subterfuge,  that  he  sits  in  Diogenes*  tub. 


A   PRELIMINARY   NOTE    TO  THE 
SECOND  EDITION, 

though  it  well  maybe  reckoned,  of  all  com- 
position, the  species  at  once  most  delight- 
rul  and  healt)^,  is  a  thing  which  an  au- 
thor, unless  he  be  wealthy  and  wUlh^g  to 
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pay  for  that  kind  of  delight,  is  not^  in  all 
instances,  called  on  to  write,  though 
there  are,  it  is  said,  who,  their  spirits  to 
cheer,  slip  in  a  new  title-pi^e  three  times 
a  year,  and  in  this  way  snuff  up  an  imcgi- 
nary  savor  of  that  sweetest  of  dishes,  the 
popular  favor,  —  much  as  if  a  stiurved 
painter  should  fall  to  and  treat  the  Ugo- 
tino  inside  to  a  picture  of  meat. 

Ton  remember  (if  not,  pray  turn  back- 
ward and  look)  that,  in  writing  the  preface 
which  ushered  my  book,  I  treated  you,  ex- 
cellent Public,  not  merely  with  a  cool  dis- 
regard, but  downright  cavalierly.  Now  I 
would  not  take  back  the  least  thing  1  then 
said,  though  I  thereby  could  butter  both 
sides  of  my  bread,  for  I  never  could  see 
that  an  author  owed  aught  to  the  people 
be  solaced,  diverted,  or  taught ;  and,  as 
for  mere  fame,  I  have  long  ago  learned 
that  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  finally 
earned  are  those  with  whom  your  verdict 
weighed  not  a  pin,  unsustained  by  the 
higher  court  sitting  within. 
^But  I  wander  from  what  I  intended  to 
siiy,  —  that  you  have,  namely,  shown  such 
a  liberal  way  of  thinking,  and  so  much 
festhetic  perception  of  anonymous  worth 
in  the  handsome  reception  you  gave  to  my 
book,  spite  of  some  private  piques  (having 
bougnt  the  first  thousand  m  barely  two 
weeks),  that  I  think,  past  a  doubt,  if  you 
measured  the  phiz  of  yours  most  devotedly. 
Wonderful  Quiz,  you  would  find  that  its 
vertical  section  was  shorter,  by  an  inch 
and   two  tenths,   or  'twixt   that  and  a 

quarter. 

You  have  watched  a  child  playing  —  in 
those  wondrous  years  when  belief  is  not 
bound  to  the  eyes  and  the  ears,  and  the 
vision  divine  is  so  clear  and  unmaned, 
that  each  baker  of  pies  in  the  dirt  is  a 
bard  ?  Give  a  knife  and  a  shingle,  he  fits 
out  a  fleet,  and,  on  that  little  mud-puddle 
over  the  street,  his  fancy,  in  purest  f^ood 
faith,  will  make  sail  round  the  globe  with  a 
puff  of  his  breath  for  a  ^ale,  will  visit  in 
Sarely  ten  minutes  all  climes,  and  do  the 
Coluuibus-feat  hundreds  of  times.  Or,  sup- 
pose the  young  poet  fresh  stored  with  de- 
lights from  that  Bible  of  childhood,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  be  will  turn  to  a  crony 
and  crv,  *^  Jack,  let 's  play  that  I  am  a 
Geniusl  **  Jacky  straightway  makes  Alad- 
din's lamp  out  of  a  stone,  and,  for  hours, 
tiiey  enjoy  each  his  own  supernatural 
powers.  This  is  all  very  pretty  and  pleat- 
ant,  but  then  suppose  our  two  urchins  have 
grown  into  men,  and  both  have  turned 
authors, — one  says  to  his  brother,  *' Let's 
play  we're  the  American  somethings  or 
other,  —  say  Homer  or  Sophocles,  Goethe 
•r  Scott  (only  let  them  be  big  enough,  no 


matter  what).  Gome,  Ton  shall  be  Bvraa 
or  Pope,  which  you  choose:  I'll  be  Cole- 
ridge, and  both  sliall  irrite  mutual  reviews.'* 
So  they  both  (as  mere  strangers)  before 
many  days  send  each  other  a  coni  of  anony* 
mous  bays.  Each,  piling  his  epithets, 
smiles  in 'his  sleeve  to  see  what  his  friend 
can  be  made  to  believe  ;  each,  reading  the 
other's  unbiased  review,  thinks  —  Here's 
pretty  high  praise,  but  no  more  than  my 
due.  Well,  we  laugh  at  them  both,  and 
ret  make  no  great  fuss  when  the  same  farca. 
IS  acted  to  benefit  us.  Even  I,  who,  i^ 
asked,  scarce  a  month  since,  what  Fudge 
meant,  should  have  answered,  the  dear 
Public's  critical  judgment,  begin  to  think 
sharp-witted  Horace  spoke  sooth  when  ha 
said,  that  the  Public  tomeHmu  hit  the 
truth. 

In  reading  these  lines,  you  perhaps  hare 
a  vision  of  a  person  in  pretty  good  health 
and  condition;  and  yet,  since  I  put  forth 
my  primary  edition,  I  have  been  crushed, 
scorched,  withered,  used  up  and  put  down 
(by  Smith  with  the  cordial  assistance  of 
Brown),  in  all,  if  you  put  any  faith  in  my 
rhymes,  to  the  number  of  ninetjr-five  aev- 
eral  times,  and,  while  I  am  writing,  — I 
tremble  to  think  of  it,  for  I  may  at  this 
moment  be  just  on  the  brink  of  it,  —  Mo- 
lybdostom,  angry  at  being  omitted,  has 
begun  a  critique,  —  am  I  not  to  be 
pitied?* 

Now  I  shall  not  crush  them  since,  in- 
deed, for  that  matter,  no  pressure  I  know 
of  could  render  them  flatter ;  nor  wither 
nor  scorch  them,  —  no  action  of  fire  coula 
make  either  tliem  or  their  articles  drier ; 
nor  waste  time  in  putting  them  down  — 
I  am  thinking  not  their  own  self-inflation 
will  keep  them  from  sinking  ;  for  there  *s 
this  contradiction  about  the  whole  bevy,  — 
though  without  the  least  weight,  they  are 
awfully  heavy.    No,  my  dear  honest  bore, 
surdo  fabuiam  narrof,  they  are  no  more 
to  me  than  a  rat  in  the  arras.    I  can  walk 
with  the  Doctor,  eet  facts  from  the  Don, 
or  draw  out  the  Lambish  quintessence  of 
John,  and  feel  nothing  more  than  a  half- 
comic  sorrow,  to  think  that  they  all  will 
be  lying  to-morrow  tossed  carelessly  up  on 
the  waste-paper  shelves,  and  foivotten  by 
all  but  their  half-dozen  selves.    Once  snug 
in  my  attic,  my  fire  in  a  roar,  I  leave  the 
whole  pack  of  them  outside  the   door. 
With  Hakluyt  or  Purchas  I  wander  away 
to  the  black  northern  seas  or  barbaric 
Cathay  ;  get/en*  with  O'Shanter,  and  sober 
me  then  with  that  builder  of  brick-kilxiish 

*  The  wise  Scandinavians  probably  called 
their  bards  by  the  queer-looking  title  of  Scald, 
in  A  delicate  way,  as  it  were,  just  to  hint  to  the 
world  the  hot  water  they  always  get  inta 
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dramaB,  mre  Ben ;  nniff  Herbert,  as  holy 

u  a  flower  on  a  graye ;  vith  Fletcher  wax 
tender,  o'er  Chapman  grow  brave ;  with 
Marlowe  or  Kyd  take  a  fine  poet-rave ;  in 

Veiy,  most  Hebrew  of  Saxons,  find  peace ; 
with  Lvcidas  welter  on  vext  Irish  seas ; 
with  Webster  grow  wild,  and  climb  earth- 
ward again,  down  by  mystical  Browne's 
Jacob's-Iadder-like  brain,  to  that  spiritual 
Pepys  (Cotton's  version)  Montaigne  ;  find 
a  new  depth  in  Wordsworth,  undreamed 
of  before,  that  marvel,  a  poet  divine  who 
can  bore.    Or,  out  of  my  study,  the  scholar 
thrown  o£F,  Nature    holds  up  her   shield 
'gainst  the  sneer  and  the  scoff;  the  Land* 
•cape,  forever  consoling  and  kind,  pours  her 
]H[nie  and  her  oil  on  the  smarts  of  the  mind. 
Tbe  waterfall,    scattering   its   yanisiiing 
g«ina;  the  tall  grove  of  hemlocks,  with  moss 
on  their  stems,  like  plashes  of  sunlight  ; 
the  pond  in  the  woods,  where  no  foot  but 
mine  and   the  bittern's    intrudes,  whei« 
pitcher-plants  purple  and  gentians  hard  by 
recall  to  September  the  blue  of  June*8  sky; 
tnese  are  all  my  kind  neighbors,  and  leave 
me  no  wish  to  say  aught  to  you  all,  my  poor 
eriiics,  but— pish  !  I  've  buried  the  hatchet: 
I  m  twistinff  an  allumette  out  of  one  of  you 
now,  and  relighting  my  calumet.    In  your 
private  capacities,  come  when  you  please, 
I  will  give  you  my  hand  and  a  fresn  pipe 
apiece. 

As  I  ran  through  the  leaves  of  my  poor 
little  book,  to  take  a  fond  autho/s  first 
tremulous  look,  it  was  quite  an  excitement 
to  hunt  the  errata,  sprawled  in  as  birds' 
bwks  are  in  some  kinds  of  strata  (only 
these  made  things  crookeder).  Fancy  an 
heir  that  a  father  had  seen  bom  well-fea- 
tond  and  fair,  turning  suddenly  wry-nosed, 
cJnb-footed,  squint-e^ed,  hair-lipped,  wap- 
per-jawed,  carrot-haired,  from  a  pride  be- 
*ome  an  aversion, — my  case  was  yet  worse. 
A  dab-foot  (by  way  of  a  change*  in  a  venei 


I  might  have  foigiven,  an  0*8  being  wry, 
a  limp  in  an  e,  or  a  cock  in  an  t,  — but  te 
have  the  sweet  babe  of  my  brain  served  in 
pit  I  am  not  queasy-stomached,  but  such 
a  Thyestean  banquet  as  that  was  quite  out 
of  the  question. 

In  the  edition  now  issued  no  pains  are 
neglected,  and  my  verses,  as  orators  say, 
stand  corrected.  Yet  some  blunders  re- 
main of  the  Public's  own  make,  which  I 
wish  to  correct  for  my  personal  sake. 
For  instance,  a  character  drawn  in  pure 
fun  and  condensing  the  traits  of  a  dozen 
in  one,  has  been,  as  I  hear,  by  some  per- 
sons applied  to  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
whom  to  stab  in  the  side,  as  we  walked 
along  chatting  and  joking  together,  would 
not  be  my  way.  I  can  hardly  tell  whether 
a  question  will  ever  arise  in  which  he  and 
I  should  by  any  strange  fortune  agree, 
but  meanwhile  my  esteem  for  him  grows 
as  I  know  him,  and,  though  not  the  best 
judge  on  earth  of  a  poem,  ne  knows  what 
it  is  he  is  saying  and  why,  and  is  honest 
and  fearless,  two  good  points  which  I 
have  not  found  so  rife  I  can  easily  smother 
my  love  for  them,  whether  on  my  side  or 
t*  other. 

For  my  other  anonymi,  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  know  what  is  meant  by  a  carica- 
ture, and  what  by  a  portrait.  There  are 
those  who  think  it  is  capital  fim  to  be 
spattering  their  ink  on  ciuiet,  unquarrel- 
some  folk,  but  the  minute  the  game 
changes  sides  and  the  others  begin  it,  they 
see  something  savage  and  horrible  in  it. 
As  for  me  I  respect  neither  women  nor 
men  for  their  gender,  nor  own  any  sex  in 
a  pen.  I  choose  just  to  hint  to  some 
causeless  unfriends  that,  as  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  always  two  ends  (and  one  of 
them  heaviest,  too)  to  a  staff,  and  two 
parties  also  to  every  good  laugh. 
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?R(BBiTa,  cdtting  one  day  in  a  laurel- 
tree's  shade, 
Was  reminded  of  Daphne,  of  whom  it 

was  made. 
For  the  ^od  being  one  day  too  warm  in 

his  wooing. 
She  took  to  the  tree  to  escape  his  pur- 
suing ; 
Be  the  cause  what  it  might,  firom  his 

offers  she  shrunk. 
And,  Ginevra-Uke,  shut  herself  up  in 

a  trunk ; 
And,  though  't  was  a  step  into  which  he 

had  driven  her. 
He  somehow  or  other  had  neyer  for- 
given her; 
Her  memory  he  nursed  as  a  kind  of 

atonic. 
Something  bitter  to  chew  when  he'd 

pLay  the  Byronic, 
And  I  can  t  count  the  obstinate  nymphs 

that  he  brought  over 
By  a  strange  kind  of  smile  he  put  on 

when  he  thought  of  her. 
''  My  case  is  like  Dido's,"  he  sometimes 

remarked; 
"When  1  last  saw  my  lore,  she  was 

fairly  embarked 
In  a  laurel,  as  she  thought — but  (ah, 

how  Fate  mocks !) 
She  has  found  it  by  this  time  a  very 

bad  box; 
Let  hunters  from  me  take  this  saw  when 

they  need  it,  — 
You're  not  always  sure  of  your  game 

when  you  've  treed  it. 
Just  conceive  such  a  change  taking  place 

in  one's  mistress ! 
What  romance  would  be  left? — who 

can  flatter  or  kiss  trees? 
And,  for  menu's  sake,  how  could  one 

keep  up  a  dialog^ue 
With  a  dull  wooden  thing  that  wiU  live 

and  will  die  a  log,  — 


Not  to  say  that  the  thought  would  for- 
ever intrude 

That  you  've  less  chance  to  win  her  the 
more  she  is  wood  ? 

Ah !  it  went  to  my  heart,  and  the  mem- 
ory still  grieves. 

To  see  those  loved  graces  all  taking 
their  leaves ; 

Those  charms  beyond  speech,  so  en- 
chanting but  now, 

As  they  left  me  forever,  each  Tnalring 
Its  bought 

If  her  tongue  had  a  tang  sometimes 
more  than  was  right, 

Her  new  bark  is  worse  than  ten  times 
her  old  bite." 

Now,  Daphne  —  before  she  was  hap* 

'pUy  treeified — 
Over  all  other  blossoms  the  lily  had 

deified. 
And  when  she  expected  the  god  on  a 

visit 
CT  was  before  he  had  made  his  inten- 
tions explicit), 
Some  buds  she  anuiged  with  a  vast 

deal  of  care. 
To  look  as  if  artlessly  twined  in  her  hair, 
Where  they  seemed,  as  he  said,  when 

he  paid  his  addresses, 
like  the  day  breaking  through  the  long 

night  of  her  tresses ; 
So  whenever  he  wished  to  be  quite  irre- 

sistible, 
like  a  man  with  eight  trumps  in  hii 

hand  at  a  whist-table 
(I  feared  me  at  first  that  the  rhjrme  was 

untwistable. 
Though  I  might  have  lugged  in  an  allu- 
sion to  Cristabel),  — 
He  would  take  up  a  lily*  and  gloomily 

look  in  it, 
Ab  I  shall  at  the y  when  they  eul 

up  my  book  in  it 
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Well,  here,  after  all  the  bad  rhyme 
I  've  been  spinning, 

I 'ye  got  back  at  last  to  my  story's  begin- 
ning: 

Sitting  there,  as  I  say,  in  the  shade  of 
his  mistress, 

As  dull  as  a  volume  of  old  Chester  mys- 
teries. 

Or  as  those  puzzling  specimens  which, 
in  old  histoiies, 

We  read  of  his  ver^CB  —  the  Oracles, 
namely,  — 

(I  wonder  the  Greeks  should  have  swal- 
lowed them  tamely. 

For  one  might  bet  safely  whatever  he 
has  to  risk. 

They  were  laid  at  his  door  by  some 
ancient  Miss  Asterisk, 

And  so  dull  that  the  men  who  retailed 
them  out-doo» 

Got  the  ill  name  of  augurs,  because 
they  were  bores,  — ■) 

First,  he  mused  what  the  animal  sub- 
stance or  herb  is 

Would   induce   a  mustache,  for   you 
know  he's  imbtrbia; 

Then  he  shuddered  to  think  how  his 
youthful  position 

Was  assailed  by  the  age  of  his  son  the 
physician ; 

At  some  poems  he  glanced,  had  been 
sent  to  him  lately, 

And  the  metre  and  sentiment  puzzled 
him  greatly ; 

"Mehercle  !    1  'd  make  such  proceed- 
ing felonious,  — 

Have  they  all  of  them  slept  in  the  cave 
of  Trophonius  f 

Look  well  to  your  seat,  't  is  like  taking 
on  airing 

On  a  corduroy  road,  and  that  out  of  re- 
pairing ; 

It  leads  one,   'tis  true,  through  the 
primitive  forest. 

Grand  natural  features,  but  then  one 
has  no  rest ; 

Ton  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  rav- 
ishing distance. 

When  a  jolt  puts  the  whole  of  it  out  of 
existence,  — 

Why  not  use  their  ears,  if  they  happen 
to  have  any  ? " 

—  Here  the  laurel-leaves  murmured  the 
name  of  poor  Daphne. 

**0,  weep  with  me,  Daphne,"  he 
sighed,  "for  you  know  it's 


A  terrible  thing  to  be  pestered  with 

poets  1 
But,  alas,  she  is  dumb,  and  the  proverb 

holds  good. 
She  never  wul  czy  till  she 's  out  of  the 

wood ! 
What  wouldn't  I  give  if  I  never  bad 

known  of  her  ? 
'T  were  a  kind  of  relief  had  I  something 

to  groan  over : 
If  I  had  but  some  letters  of  hers,  now, 

to  toss  over, 
I  might  turn  for  the  nonce  a  Byixmie 

philosopher, 
And  bewitch  all  the  flats  by  bemottnxng 

the  loss  of  her. 
One  needs  something  tangible,  though, 

to  begin  on,  — 
A  loom,  as  it  were,  for  the  fancy  to 

spin  on  ; 
What  boots  all  your  grist  ?  it  can  never 

be  ground 
Till  a  breeze  makes  the  arms  of  the 

windmill  go  round, 
(Or,  if 't  is  a  water-mill,  alter  the  meta- 
phor. 
And  say  it  won't  stir,  save  the  wheel  be 

well  wet  afore. 
Or  lug  in  some  stuff  about  water  *'so 

dreamily,"  — 
It  is  not  a  metaphor,  though,  'tis  a 

simile)  ; 
A  lily,  perhaps,   would  set  my   null 

a-going. 
For  just  at  this  season,  I  think,  Hiey 

are  blowing. 
Here,  somebody,  fetch  one;  not  very 

far  hence 
They're  in  bloom  by  the  score,  'tis  but 


climbing  a  fence ; 
There 's  a  poet  n 

ing  out  fill  his 


—  » 

ard  by,  who  does  noth- 


Whole  garden,  from  one  end  to  t'  other^ 
with  lilies ; 

A  very  good  plan,  were  it  not  for  sati- 
ety, 

One  longs  for  a  weed  here  and  there^ 
for  variety ; 

Though  a  weed  is  no  more  than  a  flower 
in  disguise. 

Which  is  seen  through  at  once,  if  low 
give  a  man  eyes." 

Now  there  happened  to  be  amoaig 
Phcebus's  followers, 
A  gentleman,   one  of  the  oniiUTOioaa 
swallowers, 
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Who  bolt  eyeiy  book  that  comes  out  of 

the  prees, 
Without  the  least  question  of  larger  or 

less. 
Whose  stomachs  are  strong  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  head, — 
For  residing  new  books  is  like  eating 

new  bread, 
One  oan  bear  it  at  first,  but  by  gradual 

steps  he 
Is  brought  to  death's  door  of  a  mental 

(fyspepsy. 
On  a  previous  stage  of  existence,  our 

Hero 
Had  ridden  outside,  with  the  glass  be- 
low zero ; 
He  had  been,  'tis  a  fact  you  may  safely 
rely  on, 

01  a  very  old  stock  a  most  eminent 
scion,  — 

A  stock  all  fresh  quacks  their  fierce 
boluses  ply  on. 

Who  stretch  the  new  boots  Earth  's  un- 
willing to  try  on. 

Whom  humbugs  of  all  shapes  and  sorts 
keep  their  eye  on 

Whose  hair  's  in  the  mortar  of  every" 
new  Zion, 

Who,  when  whistles  are  dear,  go  directly 
and  buy  one, 

Who  think  slavery  a  crime  that  we 
must  not  say  fie  on. 

Who  hunt,  if  they  e'er  hunt  at  all,  with 
the  lion 

CThough  they  hunt  lions  also,  whenever 
they  spy  one). 

Who  contrive  to  make  every  good  for- 
tune a  wry  one. 

And  at  last  choose  the  hard  bed  of  honor 
to  die  on. 

Whose  pedigree,  traced  to  earth's  earli- 
est years, 

Is  longer  than  anything  else  but  their 
ears; — 

In  short,  he  was  sent  into  life  with  the 
wrong  key. 

He  unlocked  the  door,  and  stept  forth 
a  poor  donkey. 

Though  kicked  and  abused  by  his  bi- 
pedal betters 

Yet  he  filled  no  mean  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  letters ; 

Far  happier  than  many  a  literary  hack, 

He   bore  only  paper-mill  rags  on  his 
back 

(For  it  makes  a  vast  difference  which 
aide  the  mill 


One  expends  on  the  paper  his  labor  and 

skill) ; 
So,  when  his  soul  waited  a  new  trans- 
migration, 
And  Destiny  balanced  'twixt  this  and 

that  station, 
Not  having  much  time  to  expend  upon 

bothers. 
Remembering  he  'd  had  some  connec- 

tion  with  authors. 
And  considering  his  four  legs  had  grown 

paralytic,  — 
She  set  him  on  two,  and  he  came  forth 

a  critic. 

Through  his   babyhood  no  kind  of 

pleasure  he  took 
In  any  amusement  but  tearing  a  book ; 
For  him  there  was  no  intermediate  stage 
From  babyhood  up    to    straight-laced 

middle  age ; 
There  were  years  when  he  did  n't  wear 

coat-tails  behind. 
But  a  boy  he  could  never  be  rightly  de- 
fined; 
Like  the  Irish  Good  Folk,  though  in 

length  scarce  a  span. 
From  the  womb  he  came  gravely,  a  lit- 
tle old  man ; 
While  other  boys'  trousers  demanded 

the  toil 
Of  the  motherly  fingers  on  all  kinds  of 

soil. 
Red,     yellow,    brown,    black,    clayey, 

gravelly,  loamy. 
He  sat  in  the  comer  and  read   Yin 

Romae. 
He  never  was  known  to  unbend  or  to 

revel  once 
In  base,  marbles,  hockey,  or  kick  up 

the  devil  once ; 
He  was  just  one  of  those  who  excite  the 

benevolence 
Of  your  old  pri^  who  sound  the  soul's 

depths  with  a  ledger, 
And  are  on  the  lookout  for  some  young 

men  to  "edger- 
cate,"  as  they  call  it,  who  won't  be  too 

costly, 
And  who  '11  afterward  take  to  the  min- 
istry mostly ; 
Who    always  wear    spectacles,    always 

look  bilious. 
Always  keep  on  good  terms  with  each 

mater-familicu 
Throughout  the  whole  parish,  and  man* 

age  to  rear 
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Ten  boj8  like  themselves,  on  four  hun- 
dred a  year : 

Who^  fulfilling  in  turn  the  same  fearful 
conditions, 

Either  preach  through  their  noses,  or  go 
upon  missions. 

In  this  way  our  Hero  got  safely  to  col- 

.  lege, 

IHiere  he  bolted  alike  both  his  com- 
mons and  knowledge ; 

A  reading-machine,  always  wound  up 
and  going. 

He  mastered  whatever  was  not  worth 
the  knowing, 

Appeared  in  a  gown,  and  a  vest  of  black 
satin. 

To  spout  such  a  Gothic  oration  in  Latin 

That  Tully  could  never  have  made  out  a 
word  in  it 

(Though  himself  was  the  model  the  au- 
thor preferred  in  it). 

And  grasping  the  parchment  which  gave 
him  in  fee 

All  the  mystic  and-so-forths  contained 
in  A.  B., 

He  was  launched  (i\£e  is  always  com- 
pared to  a  sea) 

With  just  enough  learning,  and  skill 
for  the  using  it. 

To  prove  he  'd  a  brain,  by  forever  con- 
fusing it 

So  worthy  St  Benedict,  piously  burn- 
ing 

With  the  holiest  zeal  against  secular 
learning, 

Nesciensque  scienter,  as  writers  express 

it. 
Tndoctusque  sapietUer  a  Roma  recessiL 

T  would  be  endless  to  tell  you  the 
things  that  he  knew. 

Each  a  separate  fact,  undeniably  true, 

But  with  him  or  each  other  they  'd 
nothing  to  do ; 

Ko  power  of  combining,  arranging,  dis- 
cerning, 

Digested  the  masses  he  learned  into 
learning ; 

There  was  one  thing  in  life  he  had  prac- 
tical knowledge  for 

(And  this,  you  will  think,  he  need  scarce 
go  to  college  for),  — 

l^ot  a  deed  would  he  do,  nor  a  word 
would  he  utter, 

TQl  he  'd  weighed  its  relations  to  plain 
bread  and  butter. 


When  he  left  Alma  Mater,  he  practised 

his  wits 
In    compiling  the  journals*  histoiic&l 

bits, — 
Of  shops  broken  open,  men  falling  in 

fits, 
Great  fortunes  in  England  bequeathed 

to  poor  printers. 
And  cold  spells,  the  coldest  for  many 

past  winters,  -^ 
Then,  rising  by  industiy,  knack,  and 

addr^ 
Got  notices  up  for  an  unbiased  press. 
With  a  mind  so  well  poised,  it  seemed 

equally  made  for 
Applause  or  abuse,  just  which  chanced 

to  be  paid  for : 
From  this,  point  his  progress  was  rapid 

and  sure. 
To  the  post  of  a  regular  heavy  reviewer. 

And  here  I  must  say  he  wrote  excel- 
lent articles 

On  Hebraical  points,  or  the  force  ol 
Greek  particles ; 

They  filled  up  the  space  nothing  else 
was  prepared  for, 

And  noboay  read  that  which  nobody 
cared  for; 

If  any  old  book  reached  a  fiftieth  edi- 
tion. 

He  could  fill  forty  pages  with  safe  eru- 
dition : 

He  could  gauge  the  old  books  by  the  old 
set  of  rules. 

And  his  very  old  nothings  pleased  veiy 
old  fools ; 

But  give  him  a  new  book,  fresh  out  of 
the  heart. 

And  you  put  him  at  sea  without  com- 
pass or  chart,  — 

His  blunders  aspired  to  the  rank  of  an 
art; 

For  his  lore  was  engraft,  something  for- 
eign that  grew  in  him. 

Exhausting  the  sap  of  the  native  and 
true  in  liim, 

So  that  when  a  man  came  with  a  soul 
that  was  new  in  him, 

Carving  new  forms  of  truth  out  of  Na- 
ture's old  granite, 

New  and  old  at  their  birth,  like  Le 
Vender's  planet. 

Which,  to  get  a  true  judgment,  them- 
selves must  create 

In  the  sonl  of  their  critic  the  messort 
and  weight. 
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Bdng  nther  themselves  a  fresh  stand- 
ard of  mce. 
To  oompate  their  own  jndge,  and  assign 

nim  his  place, 
Oar  reTiewer  would  crawl  all  about  it 

and  round  it, 
And,  reporting  each  drcumstanoe  just 

as  he  found  it, 
"Withont  the  least  malice,  — his  record 

would  be 
Profonndly  aesthetic  as  that  of  a  flea, 
Which,  supping  on  Wordsworth,  should 

print,  for  our  sakes, 
Beoollections  of  nights  witli  the  Bard  of 

the  TiftVf*% 
Or,  lodged  by  an  Arab  guide,  ventured 

to  render  a 
ComprehensiYe  account  ol  the  ruins  at 

Denderah. 

M I  said,  he  was  never  predsely  nn* 
kind. 

The  defect  in  his  brain  was  just  absence 
of  mind ; 

If  he  boasted,  't  was  simply  that  he  was 
self-made, 

A  position  which  I,  for  one,  never  gain- 
said. 

My  respect  for  my  Haker  supposing  a 
skill 

In  His  works  which  our  Hero  would  an- 
swer but  ill ; 

And  I  trust  that  the  mould  which  he 
used  may  be  cracked,  or  he. 

Hade  bold  by  success,  may  enlarge  his 
phylacteipTi 

And  set  up  a  kind  of  a  man-manufac- 
tory,— 

An  event  which  I  shudder  to  think 
about,  seeinff 

That  Man  is  a  mono,  accountable  being. 

He  meant  well  enough,  but  was  still 
in  the  way. 

As  dances  still  are,  let  them  be  where 
they  may ; 

Indeed,  they  appear  to  come  into  exist- 
ence 

To  impede  other  folks  with  their  awk- 
ward assistance ; 

If  yon  set  up  a  dunce  on  the  very  North 
pole 

An  alone  with  himself,  I  believe,  on  my 
soul. 

He  'd  manage  to  get  betwixt  somebody's 
shins, 

And  j^tch  him  down  bodily,  all  in  his 
sina^ 


To  the  grave  polar  beats  sitting  round 

on  the  ice. 
All  shortening  their  grace,  to  be  in  for 

a  slice; 
Or,  if  he  found  nobody  else  there  to 

pother. 
Why,  one  of  his  legs  would  just  trip  up 

the  other. 
For  there 's  nothing  we  read  of  in  tor* 

ture's  inventions, 
Like  a  well-meaning  dunce,  with  the 

best  of  intentions. 

A  terrible  fellow  to  meet  in  soci- 
ety. 

Not  the  toast  that  he  buttered  was  ever 
so  dry  at  tea  ; 

There  he  'd  sit  at  the  table  and  stir  in 
his  sugar, 

Crouching  close  for  a  spring,  all  the 
while,  like  a  cougar ; 

Be  sure  of  your  facts,  of  your  measures 
and  weights, 

Of  your  time,  —  he 's  as  fond  as  an  Arab 
of  dates ; 

You  '11  be  telling,  perhaps,  in  your  com- 
ical way, 

Of  something  vou  Ve  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  day ; 

And,  just  as  you're  tapering  out  the 
conclusion. 

Ton  venture  an  ill-fated  classic  allu- 
sion, — 

The  girls  have  all  got  their  laughs  ready, 
when,  whack  ! 

The  cougar  comes  down  on  your  thun- 
derstruck back ! 

You  had  left  out  a  comma, — your 
Qreek  's  put  in  joint, 

And  pointed  a^  cost  of  your  story's 
whole  point. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  you  find 
chance  for  certain 

Soft  speeches  to  Anne,  in  the  shade  of 
the  curtain  : 

You  tell  her  your  heart  can  be  likened 
to  one  flower, 

"And  that,  0  most  charming  of  wo- 
men 's  the  sunflower. 

Which  turns  "  —  here  a  clear  nasal  voice^ 
to  your  terror, 

From  outside  the  curtain,  says,  **  That 's 
all  an  error.*' 

As  for  him,  he 's — no  matter,  he  never 
grew  tender, 

Sitting  after  a  ball,  with  his  feet  on  ths 
fender, 
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Shaping  somebody*!  sweet  features  out 

of  cigar  smoke 
(Though  he  d  willingly  grant  you  that 

such  doings  ai-e  smoke) ; 
All  women  he  damns  with    mtUahile 

temper. 
And  if  ever  he  felt  something  like  love's 

distemper, 
'T  was  tow'ros  a  young  lady  who  spoke 

ancient  Mexican, 
And  assisted  her  father  in  making  a  lex- 
icon; 
Though  I  recollect  hearing   him   get 

Quite  ferocious 
About  Mary  Clausum,  the  mistress  of 

Grotius, 
Or  something  of  that  sort,  —  but,  no 

more  to  bore  ye 
With  character-painting,  1  *11  turn    to 

my  story. 

Now,  Apollo,  who  finds  it  conven- 
ient sometimes 

To  get  his  court  clear  of  the  makers  of 
rhymes, 

The  genua,  I  think  it  is  called,  irrUMle, 

Every  one  of  whom  thinks  himself 
treated  most  shabbily. 

And  nurses  a  —  what  is  it  f — immedi- 
cahUe, 

Which  keeps  him  at  boiling-point,  hot 
for  a  quarrel. 

As  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  sourer  than 
sorrel. 

If  any  poor  devil  but  look  at  a  laurel ;  — 

Apollo,  I  say,  being  sick  of  their  riot- 
ing 

(Though  he  sometimes  acknowledged 
their  verse  had  a  quieting 

Effect  after  dinner,  and  seemed  to  sug- 
gest a 

Betreat  to  the  shrine  of  a  tranquil 
siesta). 

Kept  our  Hero  at  hand,  who,  by  means 
of  a  bray, 

Which  he  save  to  the  life,  drove  the 
rabble  away ; 

And  if  that  would  n't  do,  he  was  sure 
to  succeed, 

If  he  took  his  review  out  and  offered  to 
read ; 

Or,  failing  in  plans  of  this  milder  de- 
scription, 

He  would  ask  for  their  aid  to  get  up  a 
subscription, 

Oonsidering  tnat  authorship  wasn't  a 
rich  craft,  I 


To  print  the  "American  drama  ol 
Witchcraft." 

"  Stay,  I  'II  read  you  a  seene,"  — but  he 
hardly  began. 

Ere  Apollo  shrieked  "  Help  1  '*  and  the 
authora  all  ran : 

And  once,  when  these  puigatives  acted 
with  less  spirit, 

And  the  desperate  case  asked  a  remedy 
desperate. 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  foolscap 
epistle 

As  calmly  as  if  't  were  a  nine-barrelled 
pistol. 

And  threatened  them  all  with  the  judg- 
ment to  come. 

Of  "  A  wandering  Star's  first  impressions 
of  Bome,*'^ 

"Stop  !  stop  1"  with  their  hands  o*er 
their  ears,  screamed  the  Muses, 

"  He  may  go  ofif  and  murder  himseli^  if 
he  chooses, 

'T  was  a  means  self-defence  only  sanc- 
tioned his  trying, 

'T  is  mere  massacre  now  that  the  ene- 
my's  flying; 

If  he 's  forced  to  t  again,  and  we  hap- 
pen to  be  there. 

Give  us  each  a  large  handkerchief  soaked 
in  strong  ether." 

I  caUed  this  a  "  Fable  for  Critics  *' ; 

you  think  it  *s 
More  hke  a  display  of  my  rhythoiical 

trinkets ; 
My  plot,  like  an  icicle,  's  slender  and 

slippery. 
Every  moment  more  slender,  and  likelj 

to  slip  awry. 
And  the  reader  unwilling  in  loco  desipert 
Is  free  to  jump  over  as  much  of  mj 

frippery 
As  he  fancies,  and,  if  he  's  a  provident 

skipper,  he 
May  have  hke  Odysseoa  control  of  the 

gales. 
And  get  safe  to  port,  ere  his  patience 

quite  fails ; 
Moreover,  although  't  is  a  slender  return 
For  your  toil  and  expense,  yet  my  paper 

will  bum. 
And,  if  you  have  manfully  struggled 

thus  far  with  me. 
You  may  e'en  twist  me  up,  and  joat 

light  your  cigar  with  me: 
If  too  angry  for  that,  you  can  tear  me  in 

pieces, 
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And  my  memhra  di^eda  consign  to  the 

Dreezes, 
A  fiite  like  great  Ratzan's,  whom  one  of 

those  bores. 
Who  beflead  with  bad  Terses  poor  Lonis 

Qnatorze, 
Describes  (the  first  verse  somehow  ends 

with  vieUnre), 
As  dupencaU  parioui  et  m»  membrea  et 

aa  glaire  ; 
Or,  if  I  were  over-desirous  of  earning 
A  repute  among  noodles  for  classical 

learning, 
I'ooald  pick  you  a  score  of  allnaions,  I 

wis, 
As  new  as  the  jests  otDidcukaloa  tis; 
Better  still,  I  could  make  out  a  good 

solid  list 
From  authors  recondite  who  do  not  ex- 
ist,— 
But  that  would  be  naughty :  at  least,  I 

could  twist 
Something  out  of  AbsyrtUB,  or  turn 

£onr  inquiries 
lilton's  prose  metaphor,  drawn 
from  Osins ;  — 

Bnt^  as  Cicero  says  he  won't  say  this  or 
that 

(A  fetch,  I  must  say,  most  transparent 
and  flat), 

After  sayinff  whatever  he  could  possibly 
think  of,  — 

I  simply  will  state  that  I  pause  on  the 
brink  of 

A  mire,  ankle-deep^  of  deliberate  con- 
fusion, 

Hade  up  of  old  jumbles  of  classic  allu- 
sion : 

So,  when  you  were  thinking  yourselves 
to  oe  pitied. 

Just  conceive  how  much  harder  your 
teeth  you'd  have  gritted. 

An  'twere  not  for  the  dulness  I've 
kindly  omitted. 

I'd  apologize  here  for  my  many  di- 
gressions, 

Were  it  not  that  I  'm  certain  to  trip  into 
fresh  ones 

(Tis  so  hard  to  escape  if  yon  get  in 
their  mesh  once) ; 

Just  reflect,  if  you  please,  how  't  is  said 
by  Horatius, 

That  Mseonides  nod[s  now  and  then,  and, 
my  gracious  t 

It  certainly  does  look  a  Uttle  bit  omi- 


When  he  gets  nnder  way  wilSi  ten 

<r  apameibomeno9. 
(Here  a  something  occurs  which  I  '11  just 

clap  a  rhyme  to, 
And  say  it  myself^  ere  a  Zoilus  have 

tune  to, — 
Any  author  a  nap  like  Van  Winkle's 

mav  take, 
If  he  only  contrive  to  keep  readers 

awake, 
But  he  'U  very  soon  find  himself  laid  on 

the  shelf. 
If  they  fall  a-nodding  when  he  nods 

himself.) 

Once  for  all,  to  return,  and  to  stay, 

Willi,  nilll  — 
When  Phcebus  expressed  lus  desire  for 

a  lily, 
Our  hero,  whose  homoeopathic  sagacity 
With  an  ocean  of  zeal  mixed  hu  drop 

of  capacity, 
Set  off  for  the  garden  as  fast  as  the 

wind 
(Or,  to  take  a  comparison  more  to  my 

mind. 
As  a  sound  politician  leaves  conscience 

behind). 
And  leaped  the  low  fence,  as  a  party 

hack  jumps 
0*er  his  principles,  when  something  else 

turns  up  trumps. 

He  was  gone  a  long  time,  and  Apollo^ 

meanwhile, 
Went  over  some  sonnets  of  his  with  a 

file. 
For,   of  all  compositions,  he  thought 

that  the  sonnet 
Best  repaid  all  the  toil  you  expended 

upon  it ; 
It  should  reach  with  one  in^>ulse  the 

end  of  its  course. 
And  for  one  final  blow  collect  all  of  its 

force ; 
Kot  a  verse  should  be  salient,  but  each 

one  should  tend 
With  a  wave-like  up-gathering  to  break 

at  the  end ; 
So,  condensinff  the  stren^h  here,  then 

smoothing  a  wry  kmk, 
He  was  killing  the  time,  when  up  walked 

Mr.  D ; 

At  a  few  steps  behind  him,  a  small  man 

in  gmsses 
Went  dodging  about,  muttering,  "  Muv* 

dererst  asses  t" 
From  out  of  his  pocket  a  paper  he  'd  take^ 
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With  a  proud  look  of  martyrdom  tied  to 
its  stake, 

And,  reading  a  squib  at  himself,  he  'd 
say,  **  Here  1  see 

'Gainst  American  letters  a  bloody  con- 
spiracy, 

They  are  all  by  my  personal  enemies 
written ; 

I  must  post  an  anonymous  letter  to 
Britain, 

And  show  that  this  gall  is  the  merest 
suggestion 

Of  spite  at  my  zeal  on  the  Copyright 
question, 

For,  on  this  side  the  water,  't  is  prudent 
to  pull 

O'er  the  eyes  of  the  public  their  national 
wool. 

By  accusing  of  sUvish  respect  to  John 
Bull 

All  American  authors  who  have  more  or 
less 

Of  that  anti- American  humbug  —  suc- 
cess, 

While  in  private  we're  always  em- 
bracing the  knees 

Of  some  two{)enny  editor  over  the  seas. 

And  licking  his  critical  shoes>  for  you 
know  't  is 

The  whole  aim  of  our  lives  to  get  one 
English  notice  ; 

Hy  American  puffs  I  would  willingly 
bum  all 

(They  're  all  from  one  source,  monthly, 
weekly,  diurnal) 

To  get  but  a  kick  from  a  transmarine 
journal ! " 

So,  culling  the  gibes  of  each  critical 

scomer 
As  if  they  were  plums»  and  himself  were 

Jack  Homer, 
He  came  cautiously  on,  peeping  round 

every  comer, 
And  into  each  hole  where  a  weasel  might 

pass  in. 
Expecting  the  knife  of  some  critic  as- 
sassin. 
Who  stabs  to  the  heart  with  a  cnHcatuM, 
Not  so  bad  as  tl^ose  daubs  of  the  Sun, 

to  be  sure, 
Yet  done  with  a  dagger-o*-type,  whose 

vile  portraits 
Disperse  all  one's  good  and  condense  all 

one's  poor  traits. 
Apollo  loosed  np^  hearing  footsteps 

approaching. 


And  slipped  out  of  d^t  the  new  ihymet 

he  was  broaching,  — 
"  Good  day,  Mr.  D ,  I  'm  happy  to 

meet, 
With  a  scholar  so  ripe,  and  a  critio  so 

neat, 
Whothroiwh  Grub  Street  the  sonl  of  a 

gentleman  carries; 
What  newB  from  that  suburb  of  London 

and  Paris 
Which  latterly  makes  such  shrill  claims 

to  monopolize 
The  credit  of  beins  the  Kew  World'i 


metropolis? 


?? 


« 


Why,  nothing  of  consequence,  save 

this  attack 
On  my  friend  there,  behind,  by  aome 

pitiful  hack. 
Who  thinks  every  national  author  a  poor 

one. 
That  isn't  a  copy  of  something  that's 

foreign, 
And  assaults  the  American  Dick — " 

"  Nay,  't  is  clear 
That  your  Damon  thero  's  fond  of  a  flea 

in  his  ear. 
And,  if  no  one  else  furnished  them  gra- 
tis, on  tick 
He  would  buy  some  himself,  just  to  heai 

the  old  click ; 
Why,  I  honestly  think,  if  some  fool  in 

Japan 
Should  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  '  Poems 

on  Man,' 
(Which  contain  many  verses  as  fine,  faj 

the  bye, 
As  any  that  lately  came  under  my  eye.) 
Your  friend  thero  by  some  inward  in- 
stinct would  know  it, 
Would  get  it  translated,  roprinted,  and 

show  it ; 
As  a  man  mi^ht  take  off  a  high  stock  to 

exhibit 
The  autograph  round  his  own  neck  of 

the  gibbet; 
Nor  would  let  it  rest  so,  but  firo  oolnmn 

after  column. 
Signed  Cato,  or  Bratus,  or  something 

solemn. 
By  way  of  displaying  his  critical 
And  tweaking  that  poor  transatlantio 

proboscis. 
His  broadsides  resulting  (this  last  then  *a 

no  doubt  of) 
In  successively  sinking  the  craft  they  *t% 

fired  out  o£ 
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Kow  nobody  knows  when  an  author  is 

hit, 
If  he  have  not  a  public  hysterical  fit ; 
Let  him  only  keep  close  in  his  snng 

garret^s  dim  ether, 
And  nobody  M  think  of  his  foes —or  of 

him  either; 
If  an  aatiior   have  any  least  fibre  of 

worth  in  him. 
Abase  woald  but  tickle  the  organ  of 

mirth  in  him; 
An  the  critics  on  earth  cannot  crush 

with  their  ban 
One  word  that 's  in  tune  with  the  nature 

of  man.** 


« 


your  while 


Well,  perhaps  so ;  meanwhile  I  haye 
brought  you  a  book. 

Into  which  if  you  '11  just  have  the  good- 
ness to  look, 

Toirmay  feel  so  delighted  (when  once 
you  are  throu^  it) 

As  to  deem  it  not  unworth 
to  renew  it. 

And  I  think  I  can  promise  your  thoughts, 
if  you  do, 

A  place  in  the  next  Democratic  Review.** 

*  *  The  most  thankless  of  gods  you  must 

surely  have  thought  me. 
For  this  is  the  forty-fourth  copy  you  *ye 

brought  me, 
I  have  given  them  away,  or  at  least  I 

havetriedy 
But  I  *ve  forty-two  left,  standing  all  side 

by  side 
fThe  man  who  accepted  that  one  copy 

died), — 
From  one  end  of  a  shelf  to  the  other 

they  reach, 
'With   the   author's   respects'    neatly 

written  in  each. 
The  publisher,  sure,  will  proclaim  a  Te 

Deum, 
When  he  hears  of  that  order  the  British 

Museum 
Has  sent  for  one  set  of  what  books  were 

first  printed 
In  America,  little   or  big,  —  for  't  is 

hinted 
Tliat  this  is  the  first  truly  tangible  hope 

he 
Sas  ever  had  raised  for  the  sale  of  a  copy. 
i  'ye  thought  very  often  't  would  be  a 

good  thinff 
In  an  public  coUections  of  books,  if  a 

wing 


Were  set  off  by  itself,  like  the  seas  fh>m 

the  dry  lands. 
Marked   LitenUitre   suited  to   deaolats 

islands. 
And  filled  with  such  books  as  could 

never  be  read 
Save  by  readers  of  proofs,  forced  to  do  it 

for  bread,  — 
Such  books  as  one 's  wrecked  on  in  small 

country-taverns, 
Such  as  hermits  might  mortify  over  in 

caverns, 
Such  as  Satan,  if  printing  had  then  been 

invented. 
As  the  climax  of  woe,  would  to  Job  havt 

presented. 
Such  as  Crusoe  might  dip  in,  although 

there  are  few  so 
Outrageously  cornered  by  fate  as  pool 

Crusoe; 
And  since  the  ^hiknthropists  Just  now 

are  banging 
And  gibbeting  aU  who 're  in  favor  of 

hanging 
(Though  (3heever  has  proved  that  the 

Bible  and  Altar 
Were  let  down  from  Heaven  at  the  end 

of  a  halter, 
And  that  vital  religion  would  dull  and 

grow  callous, 
Unrefreshed,  now  and  then,  with  a  snifi 

of  the  gallows),  — 
And  folks  are  beginning  to  think  it  looks 

odd, 
To  choke  a  poor  scamp  for  the  glory  of 

God; 
And  that  He  who  esteems  the  Virginia  reel 
A  bait  to  draw  saints  from  their  spiritual 

weal. 
And  regards  the  quadrille  as  a  far  greater 

Knavery 
Than   crushing   His  African   children 

with  slavery,  — 
Since  all  who  take  part  in  a  waltz  or 

cotillon 
Are  mounted  for  hell  on  the  Devil's  own 

pillion, 
Who,  as  every  true  orthodox  Christian 

well  knows. 
Approaches  the  heart  through  the  door 

of  the  toes,  — 
That  He,  1  was  saying,  whose  judgments 

are  stored 
For  such  as  take  steps  in  despite  of  His 

word. 
Should  look  with  delight  on  the  ago< 

nized  prancing 
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Of  a  wreteli  who  hat  not  the  least  groond 

for  his  danciim^ 
While  the  State,  standisff  by,  aloge  a 

Tene  from  the  pBnIter 
/ihont  offering  to  Ood  on  Hie  favorite 

halter, 
kadp  when  the  legs  droop  from  their 

twitching  diveigenoe. 
Sella  the  clothes  to  a  Jew,  and   the 

corpse  to  the  surgeons;  — 
Kow,  instead  of  all  tlus^  I  think  I  can 

direct  yon  all 
To  a  criminiu  code  both  humane  and 

effectual ;  — 
I  propose  to  shut   up  eveiy  doer   of 

wrong 
With  these  desperate  books»  for  such 

term,  short  or  long. 
As  by  statute  in  such  esses  made  and 

grovided, 
B  by  your  wisb  legislators  de- 
cided: 
Thus :  Let  murderers  be  shut,  to  grow 

wiser  and  cooler. 
At  hard  labor  for  life  on  the  works  of 

MiBS ; 

Petty   thieves,    kept    from    flsgranter 

crimes  by  their  fears. 
Shall  peruse   Yankee  Doodle  a  blank 

term  of  years,  — 
That  American  Punch,  like  the  EngUsfa, 

no  doubt,  — 
Just  the  sugar  and  lemons  and  spirit 

left  out. 


"  But  stay,  here  comes  Tityms  Gris- 
wold,  and  leads  on 

The  flocks  whom  he  first  plucks  aliye, 
and  then  feeds  on,  — 

A  loud-cackling  swarm,  in  whose  feath- 
ers warm-drest, 

He  goes  for  ss  perfect  a — swan  as  the 
rest 

''There  comes  Emerson  first,  whose 

rich  words,  every  one, 
Are  like  gold  naUs  in  temples  to  hang 

trophies  on. 
Whose  prose  is  mnd  verse,  while  his 

verse,  the  Lord  knows, 
Is  some  of  it  pr —  No,  't  ia  not  even 

prose; 
I'm  sneaking  of  metres;  some  poems 

nave  welled 
From  those  rare  depths  of  soul  that  have 

ne'er  been  excelled ; 


They're  not  epics,  bat   that  doesn't 

matter  a  pin. 
In  creating  the  oidy  hard  thing 's  ts 

beam; 
A  grass-blade 's  no  essier  to  make  than 

an  oak ; 
If  you  've  onoe  found  the  way,  you've 

achieved  the  grand  stroke  ; 
In  the  worst  of  his  poems  sre  mines  of 

rich  matter, 
But  thrown  in  a  heap  with  a  crush  and 

a  clatter; 
Now  it  is  not  one  thing  nor  another  alone 
Makes  a  poem,  but  rather  the  general 

tone. 
The  something  pervading,  uniting  the 

whole. 
The  before  unoonceived,  unconceivable 

soul. 
So  that  just  in  removing  this  trifle  or 

that,  you 
Take  away,  as  it  were,  a  chief  limb  of 

the  statue; 
JU>ots,  wood,  bark,  and  leaves  singly 

perfect  may  be. 
But,  clapt  hodge-podge  together,   they 

don't  m&ke  a  tree. 

**  But,  to  come  back  to  Emerson  (whom,' 
by  the  way, 

1  believe  we  left  waiting),  —  his  is,  we 
may  say, 

A  Greek  head  on  right  Yankee  shoul- 
ders, whose  range 

Has  Olympus  for  one  pole,  for  t'  other 
tne  tlzchanse; 

He  ssems,  to  my  thmking  (although  I'm 
afraid 

The  comparison  must,  long  ere  this,  have 
been  made), 

A  Plotinus-Montaigne,  where  the  Egyp- 
tian's gold  mist 

And  the  Gascon's  shrewd  wit  cheek -by- 
jowl  coexist; 

All  admire,  and  yet  scarcely  six  convvits 
he's  got 

To  I  don't  (nor  they  either)  exactly 
know  what ; 

For  though  he  builds  glorious  temples^ 
't  IS  odd 

He  leaves  never  a  doorway  to  get  in  a 
god. 

'T  is  refreshing  to  old-fsshioned  peopla 
like  me 

To  meet  such  a  primitive  Psgan  as  he. 

In  whose  mind  all  creation  is  duly 
spected 
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Ai  parts  of  himself — just  a  little  pro- 
jected; 
And  who  *n  willing  to  worship  the  stars 

and  the  sun, 
A  oonrert  to  —  nothing  bnt  Emerson, 
t^  perfect  a  balance  there  is  in  his 

head. 
That  he  talks  of  things  sometimes  as  if 

thej  were  dead ; 
Life,  nature,  Ioto,  God,  and  afEairs  of 

that  sort. 
He  looks  at  as  merelr  ideas ;  in  short. 
As  if  ther  were  fossils  stuck  round  in  a 

cabinet, 
Of  such  vast  extent  that  our  earth 's  a 

mere  dab  in  it ; 
Composed  just  as  he  is  inclined  to  con- 
jecture her, 
Kamelj,  one  part  pure  earth,  ninetj-nine 

parts  pure  lecturer ; 
Ton  are  filled  with  delight  at  his  clear 

demonstration, 
Each  figure,  word,  gesture,  just  fits  the 

occasion. 
With  the  quiet  precision  of  science  he  *11 

sort  'em 
Bat  yon  can't  help  suspecting  the  whole 

a  poMt  mortem. 


"  There  are  persons,  mole-blind  to  the 

soul's  make  and  style, 
Who  insist  on  a  likeness  'twizt  him  and 

Carlyle ; 
To  compare  him  with  Plato  would  be 

▼astly  fairer, 
Carlyle 's  the  more  burly,  but  £.  is  the 

rarer; 
He  sees  fewer  objects,  bnt  clearlier,  tme- 

lier. 

If  C.  's  as  original,  £.  's  more  peculiar ; 
That  he 's  more  of  a  man  you  might  say 

of  the  one. 
Of  the  other  he 's  more  of  an  Emerson ; 
C.  's  the  Titan,  as  shaggy  of  mind  as  of 

limb,  — 
E.  the  clear-eyed  Olympian,  rapid  and 

slim; 
The  one's  two  thirds  Norseman,  the 

other  half  Greek, 
Where  the  one 's  most  abounding,  the 

other 's  to  seek ; 
0.*s  generals  require  to  be  seen  in  the 

mass, — 
E/fl  specialties  gain  if  enlarged  by  the 

glass; 
C.  giTea  nature  and  God  his  own  fits  of 

the  blues. 


And  rims   common-sense  things  with 

mystical  hues, — 
£.  sita  in  a  mystery  calm  and  intense. 
And  looks  coolly  around  him  with  sharp 

common-sense ; 
C  shows  you  how  every-day  matters 

unite 
With  the  dim  transdiumal  recesses  of 

night,  — 
While  E.,  in  a  plain,  preternatural  way. 
Makes  mysteries  matters  of  mere  every 

day; 
C.  draws  all  his  characters  quite  d  la 

Fuscli,— 
Not  sketching  their  bundles  of  muscles 

and  thews  illy. 
He  paints  with  a  brush  so  untamed  and 

profuse. 
They  seem  nothing  but  bundles  of  mus- 
cles and  thews ; 
£.  is  rather  like  Flaxman,  lines  strait 

and  severe. 
And  a  colorless  outline,  but  full,  round, 

and  clear ;  — 
To  the  men  he  thinks  worthy  he  frankly 

accords 
The  design  of  a  white  marble  statue  in 

words. 
C.  labors    to  get  at  the  centre,   and 

then 
Take  a  reckoning  from  there  of  his  ac- 
tions and  men ; 
K  calmly  assumes  the  said  centre  as 

fpinted. 
And,  given   himself^  has  whatever  is 

wanted. 

"  He  has  imitators  in  scores,  who  omit 
No  part  of  the  man  but  his  wisdom  and 

wit, — 
Who  go  carefully  o*er  the  sky-blue  di 

his  brain. 
And  when  he  has  skinmied  it  once, 

skim  it  again  ; 
If  at  all  they  resemble  him,  you  may  be 

sure  it  is 
Because  their  shoals  mirror  his  mists 

and  obscurities. 
As  a  mud-puddle  seems  deep  as  heaven 

for  a  minute, 
While  a  cloud  that  floats  o'er  is  reflected 

within  it. 

"  There  comes j  for  instance ;  to 

see  him 's  rare  sport. 
Tread  in  Emerson's  tracks  with  legs  pain- 
fully short ; 
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How  he  jnmpi,  how  he  itnuiu,  and  gets 
red  in  the  (ace, 

To  keep  step  with  the  mystagogae'a 
natoiBi  pace ! 

He  foUowB  as  dose  as  a  stick  to  a  rock- 
et, 

His  fingers  exploring  the  prophet's  each 
pocket 

Fie,  for  shame,  hrother  hard  ;  with  good 
fruit  of  Your  own. 

Can't  you  let  Neighbor  Emerson's  or- 
chards alone? 

Besides,  't  is  no  use,  yon  'U  not  find  e'en 
a  core, — 

has  picked  up  all  the  windfalls  be- 
fore. 

They  might  strip  every  tree,  and  £. 
never  would  catch  'em, 

His  Hesperides  have  no  rude  dragon  to 
watch  'em  ; 

When  they  send  him  a  dishftd,  and  ask 
him  to  try  'em. 

He  never  suspects  how  the  sly  rogues 
came  by  'em ; 

He  wonders  why  't  is  there  are  none 
such  his  trees  on. 

And  thinks  'em  the  best  he  has  tasted 
thiB  season. 

"Yonder,  calm  as  a  cloud,  Alcott 
stalks  in  a  dream, 

And  fancies  himself  in  thy  groves,  Aca- 
deme, 

With  the  Parthenon  nigh,  and  the  olive- 
trees  o'er  him. 

And  never  a  fact  to  perplex  him  or  bore 
him, 

With  a  snug  room  at  Plato's  when  night 
comes,  to  walk  to, 

And  people  from  morning  till  midnight 
to  talk  to. 

And  from  midnight  till  morning,  nor 
snore  in  their  listening  ;  — 

So  he  muses,  his  face  with  the  joy  of  it 
glistening. 

For  his  highest  conceit  of  a  happiest 
state  is 

Where  they'd  live  upon  aconis,  and  hear 
him  talk  gratis ; 

And  indeed,  I  believe,  no  man  ever 
talked  better, — 

Each  sentence  hangs  perfectly  poised  to 
a  letter ; 

He  seems  piling  words,  but  there 's  royal 
dust  hid 

In  the  heart  of  each  sky-piercing  pyra- 
mid. 


While  he  talks  he  is  great,  bat  goes  out 

like  a  taper, 
If  yon  shut  him  up  closely  with  pen,  ink, 

and  paper; 
Yet  his  fingers  itch  for  'em  from  moniing 

till  night. 
And  he  thinks  he  does  wrong  if  he  don't 

always  write ; 
In  this,  as  in  all  things,  a  Iamb  among 

men. 
He  goes  to  sure  death  when  he  goes  to 

his  pen. 

"Close  behind  him  is  Brownson,  his 

mouth  very  full 
With  attempting  to  gulp  a  Gregorian 

bull; 
Who  contrives,  spite  of  that,  to  pour  out 

as  he  goes 
A  stream  of  transparent  and  forcihls 

prose; 
He  shifts  quite  about,  then  proceeds  to 

expound 
That 't  is  merely  the  earth,  not  himaelf, 

that  turns  round. 
And  wishes  it  clearly  impressed  on  yoor 

mind 
That  the  weathercock  rules  and  not  fol- 
lows the  wind ;  • 
Proving  first,  then  as  deftly  confuting 

each  side. 
With  no  doctrine  pleased  that's  not 

somewhere  denied. 
He    lays    the    denier    away   on   ih» 

shelf. 
And  then — down  beside  him  lies  gravely 

himselfl 
He's  the  Salt  River  boatman,  who  al- 
ways stands  willing 
To  convey  friend  or  foe  without  chaiging 

a  shilling. 
And  BO  fond  of  the  trip  that,  when  lei* 

sure 's  to  spare. 
He  '11  row  himself  up,  if  he  can't  get  a 

fare. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  his  logic 's  ao 

strong, 
That  of  two  sides  he  commonly  chooses 

the  wrong; 
If  there  is  only  one,  why,  hell  a|^t  it 

in  two, 
And  first  pummel  this  half,  then  that, 

black  and  blue. 
That  white  *s  white  needs  no  proof,  bat 

it  takes  a  deep  fellow 
To  prove  it  let-blaok,  and  that  jet^Uack 

is  yellow. 
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His  offen  the  tnie  fidth  to  drink  in  a 

sieve, — 
When  it  reaches  your  lips  there 's  naught 

left  to  believe 
Bat  ft  few  nlly-  (svllo-,  I  mean,)  -gisms 

that  squat  em 
lake  tadpoles,  o'eijoyed  with  the  mud  at 

the  bottom. 

''There  is  WHUb,  all  naUy  and  jaunty 

and  gay. 
Who  says  his  best  things  in  so  foppish 

awajr, 
With  conceits  and  pet  phrases  so  thickly 

o'erlaying  'em. 
That  one  haidly  knows  whether  to  thank 

him  for  saying  'em ; 
Over-ornament  ruins  both   poem   and 

prose. 
Just  conceive  of  a  Muse  with  a  ring  in 

her  nose  1 


Few  volumes  I  know  to  read  under  a  tree, 
More  truly  delightful  than  his  A  TAbriy 
With  the  shadows  of  leaves  flowing  over 

^our  book, 
Like  npple-shades  netting  the  bed  of  a 

brook; 
With  June  coming  softly  your  shoulder 

to  look  over. 
Breezes  waiting  to  turn  every  leaf  of 

your  book  over. 
And  Nature  to  critidse  still  as  yon 

read, — 
The  psjge  that  bears  that  is  a  rare  one 

indeed. 


«< 


He 's  so  innate  a  cockney,  that  had 

he  been  bom 
Where  plain  bare-skin's  the  only  fnl^ 

dress  that  ia  worn. 
He  'd  have  given  his  own  such  an  air  that 

you  d  say 


His  prose  had  a  natural  grace  of  its  'T  had  been  made  by  a  tailor  to  lounge 
own,  in  Broadway. 

And  enough  of  it,  too,  if  he  'd  let  it 
alone ; 

Bat  he  twitdiss  and  jerks  so,  one  fSurly 


gets  tired, 

And  is  forced  to  foivive  where  one  mi^^t 
have  admired ; 

Tet  whenever  it  slips  away  free  and  un- 
laced. 

It  runs  like  a  stream  with  a  musical 
waste, 

And  gurgles  along  with  the  Uquidest 
sweep ;  — 

T  is  not  aeep  as  a  river,  but  who  'd 
have  it  deep! 

In  a  countrv  where  scarcely  a  village  i» 
found 

That  has  not  its  author  sublime  and  pro- 
found. 

For  some  one  to  be  alightly  shallow  '■  a 
duty, 

And  Willis's  shallowness  makes  half  his 
beauty. 

His  prose  winds  along  with  a  blithe, 
gurgling  error. 

And  reflects  ail  of  Heaven  it  can  see  in 
its  mirror: 

"T  is  a  narrowish  strip,  but  it  is  not  an 
artifice; 

T  ia  the  true  out-of-doors  with  its  genu- 
ine hearty  phis ; 
It  ia  Nature  herself,  and  there  *s  some- 
thing in  that, 
ffinoe  moat  brains  reflect  but  the  crown 
of  a  hat. 


His  nature  's  a  glass  of  champagne  with 

the  foam  on 't. 
As  tender  as  Fletcher,  as  witty  as  Beau- 
mont; 
So  his  best  things  are  done  in  the  flush 

of  the  moment; 
If  he  wait,  all  is  spoiled ;  he  may  stir  it 

and  shake  it. 
But,  the  fixed  air  once  gone,  he  can  never 

remake  it. 
He  might  be  a  marvd  of  easy  delightful- 

ness. 
If  he  would  not  sometimes  leave  the  r  out 

of  sprightfulnesR ; 
And  he  ought  to  let  Scripture  alone  — 

't  is  self-slaughter. 
For  nobody  likes  inspiration-and-water. 
He  'd  have  been  just  the  fellow  to  sup  at 

the  Mermaid, 
Cracking  jokes  at  rare  Ben,  with  an  eye 

to  the  barmaid, 
His  wit  running   up  as  Canary  ran 

down, — 
The  topmost  bright  bubble  on  the  wave 

of  The  Town. 

''Here  comes  Parker,  the  Orson  of  par- 
sons, a  man 

Whom  the  Church  undertook  to  put  un- 
der her  ban 

^e  Church  of  Socinus,  I  mean), — hi0 
opinions 

Being  So-  (ultra)  -cinian,  they  shocked 
the  Socinians; 
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They  believed  —  fiuth,  I  'm  puzzled —  I 

think  I  may  call 
Their  belief  a  believing  in  nothing  at 

all. 
Or  something  of  that  sort ;  I  know  they 

all  went 
For  a  general  union  of  total  dissent : 
He  went  a  step  farther;  without  cough 

or  hem, 
He  frankly  avowed  he  believed  not  in 

them ; 
And,  before  he  could  be  jumbled  up  or 

prevented, 
From  tneir  orthodox  kind  of  dissent  he 

dissented. 
There  was  heresy  here,  you  perceive,  for 

the  right 
Of  privately  judging  means  simply  that 

light 
Has  been  granted  to  me,  for  deciding  on 

you; 
And  in  happier  times,  before  Atheism 

grew, 
The  deed  contained  clauees  for  cooking 

you  too: 
Now  at  Xerxes  and  Knut  we  all  laugh, 

yet  our  foot 
With  the  same  wave  is  wet  that  mocked 

Xerxes  and  Knut, 
And  we  all  entertain  a  secnre  private 

notion. 
That  our  Thus  far  !  will  have  a  great 

weight  with  the  ocean. 
T  was  so  with  our  liberal  Christians  : 

they  bore 
With  sincerest  conviction  their  chairs  to 

the  shore  ; 
They  brandished  their  worn  theological 

birches. 
Bade  natural  progress  keep  out  of  the 

Churches, 
And  expected  the  lines  they  had  drawn 

to  prevail 
With  the  fast-rising  tide  to  keep  out  of 

their  pale ; 
They  had  formerly  dammed  the  Pontifi- 
cal See, 
And  the    same   thing,   they  thought, 

would  do  nicely  for  r.  ; 
Bat  he  turned  up  his  nose  at  their  mum- 
ming and  shamming, 
And  cared  (shall  I  say  ?)  not  a  d for 

their  damming ; 
So  they  first  read  him  out  of   their 

church,  and  next  minute 
Turned  round  and  declared  he  had  never 

been  in  it 


But  the  ban  was  too  amall  or  the  Bisa 

was  too  big. 
For  he  recks  not  their  beUs,  books,  and 

candles  a  fig 
(He  scarce  looks  like  a  man  who  would 

stay  treated  shabbily, 
Sophroniscus'  son's  head  o'er  the  fea- 
tures of  Rabelais) ; — 
He  bangs  and  bethwacks  them,  —  their 

backs  lie  salutes 
With  the  whole  tree  of  knowledge  torn 

up  by  the  roots; 
His  sermons  with  satire  are  plenteously 

veijuiced. 
And  he  talks  in  one  breath  of  Confut- 

zee,  Cass,  Zerduscht, 
Jack  Robinson,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Straps 

Dathan, 
Cush,   Pitt  (not  the  bottomless,   thai 

he's  no  faith  in). 
Pan,     Pillicock,      Shakespeare,     Paul, 

Toots,  Monsieur  Tonson, 
Aldebaran,  Alcander,  Ben  Khorat,  Ben 

Jonson, 
Thoth,  Richter,  Joe  Smith,  Father  Paul, 

Judah  Monis, 
Museus,   Muretus,   hetn,  —  fi  Scorpio- 

nis, 
Maccabee,  Maccaboy,  Mac — Mac  — ah  ! 

Machiavelli, 
Condorcet,  Count  d'Orsay,  (bonder.  Say, 

Ganganelli, 
Orion,  O'Connell,  the  Chevalier  D'G, 
(See  the  Memoirs  of  Sully,)  to  «-av,  the 

great  toe 
Of  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  now  made  to 

pass 
For  that  of  Jew  Peter  by  good  Romish 

brass, 
(You  may  add  for  yourselves,  for  I  find 

it  a  bore. 
All  the  names  you  have  ever,  or  not, 

heard  before. 
And  when  you  *ve  done  that — why,  in- 
vent a  few  more.) 
His  hearers  can't  tell  you  on  Sunday 

beforehand. 
If  in  that  day's  discourse  they  '11  be 

Bibled  or  Koraned, 
For  he  's  seized  the  idea  (by  his  mar- 
tyrdom fired) 
That  all  men  (not  orthodox)  nuty  As 

inspired ; 
Yet  though  wisdom  profane  with  his 

creed  he  may  weave  in. 
He  makes  it  quite  clear  what  he  doe$mX 

believe  in* 
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WMIe  some,  ^o  decry  him,  think  all 

Kingdom  Come 
Is  a  sort  of  a,  kind  of  a,  species  of 

Ham, 
Of  which,  as  it  were,  ao  to  speak,  not  a 

crumb 
Would  be  left,  if  we  did  n't  keep  care- 
fully mum. 
And,  to  make  a  clean  breast,  that  't  is 

perfectly  plain 
That  all  kinds  of  wisdom  are  somewhat 

profane ; 
Now  P.'s  creed  than  this  may  be  lighter 

or  darker 
Bat  in  one  thing,  't  is  clear,  he  has 

faith,  namely —  Parker ; 
And  this  is  what  makes  him  the  crowd- 
drawing  preacher. 
There  's  a  bacKKrouud  of  god  to  each 

hard-workinff  feature. 
Every  word  that  he  speaks  has  been 

fierily  fumaced 
In  the  blast  of  a  life  that  has  straggled 

in  earnest : 
There  he  stands,  looking  more  like  a 

ploughman  than  priest. 
If  not  dreaafally  awkward,  not  graceful 

at  least, 
His  gestures  all  downright  and  same,  if 

you  will, 
As  of  brown-fisted  Hobnail  in  hoeing  a 

drill. 
Bat  his  periods  fall  on  yon,  stroke  after 

stroke, 
like  the  blows  of  a  lumberer  filing  an 

oak. 
Yon  foiget  the  man  wholly,  you  're 

thankful  to  meet 
With  a  preacher  who  smacks  of  the 

field  and  the  street. 
And  to  hear,  you  're  not  over-particular 

whence, 
Almost  Taylor's  profusion,  quite  Lati- 
mer's sense. 


4*t 


'There  is  Bryant,  as  quiet,  as  cool* 

and  as  dk^nified. 
As  a  smooth,  silent  icebeig,  that  never 

isignified. 
Save  when  by  reflection  't  is  kindled  o' 

nights 
With  a  semblance  of  flame  by  th^  chill 

Northern  Lights. 
Ho  may  rank  (Griswold  says  so)  first 

bard  of  your  nation 
(Thflre  's  no  doubt  that  he  stands  in 

mpreme  ice-olation). 


Your  topmost  Pamassna  he  may  set  his 

heel  on. 
But  no  warm  applauses  come,  peal  fol« 

lowing  peal  on,  — 
He  's  too  smooth  and  too  polished  to 

hauff  any  zeal  on  : 
Unqualified  merits,  I  '11  grant,  if  you 

choose,  he  has  'em. 
But  he  lacks  the  one  merit  of  kindling 

enthusiasm ; 
If  he  stir  you  at  all«  it  is  just,  on  my 

soul. 
Like  being  stirred  up  with  the  very 

North  Pole. 

"He  is  very  nice  reading  in  sommer, 

but  inter 
NoSf  we  don't  want  extra  freezing  in 

winter; 
Take  him  up  in  the  depth  of  July,  my 

advice  is. 
When  you  feel  an  Egyptian  devotion  to 

ices. 
But,  deduct  all  you  can,  there  's  enough 

that 's  right  good  in  him. 
He  has  a  true  soul  for  field,  river,  and 

wood  in  him ; 
And  his  heart,  in  the  midst  of  brick 

waUs,  or  where'er  it  is, 
Glows,  softens,  and  thrills  with  the  ten- 

derest  charities — 
To  you  mortals  that  delve  in  this  trade- 
ridden  planet? 
No,  to  old  Berkshire's  hills,  with  their 

limestone  and  granite. 
If  you  're  one  who  in  loco  (add  foeo 

here)  denpis, 
You  will  get  of  his  outermost  heart  (as 

I  guess)  a  piece  ; 
But  you  d  get  deeper  down  if  you  came 

as  a  precipice. 
And  would  break  the  last  seal  of  its  in- 

wardest  fountain. 
If  you  only  could  palm  yourself  off  for 

a  mountain. 
Mr.  Quivis,  or  somebody  quite  as  dis- 
cerning. 
Some  scholar  who  's  hourly  expecting 

his  learning, 
CaUs  B.   the   American  Wordsworth ; 

but  Wordsworth 
May  be  rated  at  more  than  yoar  whole 

tuneful  herd  's  worth. 
No,  don't  be  absurd,  he  's  an  excellent 

Bryant ; 
But,  my  friends,  you  '11  endanger  the 

life  of  your  client. 
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By  attempting  to  stretch  him  np  into  a 

giant: 
If  you  choose  to  compare  him,  I  think 

there  are  two  per- 
•aona  fit  for  a  parallel — Thompson  and 

Cowper ;  * 
1  don't  mean  exactly, — there  *s  some- 
thing of  each. 
There  *8  T.  s  lore  of  nature,  C.'s  pen- 
chant to  preach; 
Just  mix  up  their  minds  so  that  C/s 

spice  of  craziness 
Shall  balance  and  neutralize  T.'s  turn 

for  laziness, 
And  it  ^ves  you  a  brain  cool,  quite 

fnctionless,  quiet, 
Whose  internal  police  nips  the  buds  of 

all  riot, — 
A  brain  like  a  permanent  strait-jacket 

put  on 
The  heart  that  strives  vainly  to  burst 

off  a  button,  — 
A  brain  which,  without  being  slow  or 

mechanic. 
Does  more  than  a  laiger  less  drilled, 

more  volcanic ; 
He's   a  Cow}xsr   condensed,   with  no 

craziness  bitten. 
And  the  advantage  that  Wordsworth 

before  him  had  written. 

**  But,  my  dear  little  bardlings,  don't 
prick  up  your  eara 

Nor  suppose  I  would  rank  you  and  Bry- 
ant as  peen ; 

If  I  call  him  an  iceberg,  I  don't  mean 
to  say 

There  is  nothing  in  that  which  is  grand 
in  its  way ; 

He  is  almost  the  one  of  your  poets  that 
knows 

How  much  grace,  strength,  and  dignity 
lie  in  Repose ; 

If  he  sometimes  fall  short,  he  is  too 
wise  to  mar 

His  thought's  modest  fulness  by  going 
too  far ; 

T  would  be  well  if  your  authors  should 
all  make  a  trial 

Of  what  virtue  there  is  in  severe  self- 
denial, 

*  To  demoMtmte  quickly  and  eMflv  how  per- 
-venelv   absurd  Hu  to  louiid  this  name 

As  people  in  goneral  call  him  named  tuper, 
I  ramark  that  he  rhymea  it  himself  with 
horse-troopav. 


And  measure  their  writings  by  Hestod*! 

staff, 
Which  teaches  that  sU  has  lass  vilus 

than  half. 

**  There  is  Whittier,  whose  swelling 

and  vehement  heart 
Strains  the  strait-breasted  diab  of  the 

Quaker  anart. 
And  reveals  the  live  Man,  still  supreme 

and  erect. 
Underneath  the  bemummying  wrappen 

of  sect ; 
There  was  ne'er  a  men  bom  who  had 

more  of  the  swing 
Of  the  true  lyric  bard  and  all  that  kind 

of  thing; 

And  his  failures  arise  (though  he  seem 
not  to  know  it) 

From  the  very  same  cause  that  has 
made  him  a  poet,  — 

A  fervor  of  mind  which  knows  no  sep- 
aration 

'Twixt  simple  excitement  and  pure  in- 
spiration. 

As  my  rythoness  erst  sometimes  erred 
from  not  knowing 

If 'twere  1  or  mere  wind  through  her 
triix)d  was  blowing ; 

Let  his  mind  once  get  head  in  its  fa- 
vorite direction 

And  the  torrent  of  verse  bursts  the  dams 
of  reflection. 

While,  borne  with  the  rush  of  the  metre 
along, 

The  poet  may  chance  to  go  ri^t  or  gt 
wrong, 

Content  with  the  whirl  and  delirium  of 
song;       . 

Then  his  grammar's  not  always  correct* 
nor  his  rhymes. 

And  he 's  prone  to  repeat  his  own  lyrice 
sometimes. 

Not  his  best,  though,  for  those  are 
struck  off  at  white-heats 

When  the  heart  in  his  breast  like  atrip- 
hammer  beats, 

And  can  ne  er  be  repeated  again  any 
more 

Than  they  could  have  been  caiefuUy 
plotted  before : 

Like  old  what's-his-name  there  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings 

(Who,  however,  jgave  more  than  mere 
rhythmicaTbastings), 

Our  Quaker  leads  off  metaphoiioal 
fights 
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For  nform  and  whatever  they  call  ha- 

man  rights. 
Both  aiDgiiig  and  striking  in  front  of 

the  war, 
And  hitting  his  foes  with  the  mallet  of 

Thor; 
AnM  haecj  one  exclaims,  on  beholding 

his  knocKSa 
Fatisfilii  tui,  0  leather-clad  Fox  T 
C&Q  that  be  thy  son,  in  the  battle's  mid 

din, 
Preaching  brotherly  love  and  then  driv- 

uig  it  in 
To  the  brain  of  the  tonghold  Goliath  of 

sin, 
With  the  smoothest  of  pebbles  from 

Castaly's  soring 
Impressed  on  his  hard  moral  sense  with 

a  sling  T 

"All  honor  and  praise  to  the  right- 
hearted  bard 

Who  was  true  to  The  Voice  when  such 
service  was  hard. 

Who  himself  was  so  free  he  dared  sing 
for  the  slave 

When  to  look  but  a  protest  in  silence 
was  brave ; 

All  honor  and  praise  to  the  women  and 
men 

Who  spoke  out  for  the  dumb  and  the 
down-trodden  then ! 

It  needs  not  to  name  them,already  for  each 

1  see  History  preparing  the  statue  and 
niche ; 

They  were  harsh,  but  shall  you  be  so 
shocked  at  hard  words 

Who  have  beaten  your  pruning-hooks 
up  into  swords. 

Whose  rewards  and  hurrahs  men  are 
surer  to  gain 

By  the  reaping  of  men  and  of  women 
than  grain? 

Why  should  you  stand  aghast  at  their 
iierce  wordy  war,  if 

Tou  scalp  one  another  for  Bank  or  for 
Tariff? 

Foot  calling  them  cut -throats  and 
knaves  all  day  long 

Doem't  prove  that  the  use  of  hard  lan- 
guage is  wrong ; 

While  the  World's  heart  beats  quicker 
to  think  of  such  men 

As  signed  Tyranny's  doom  with  a  bloody 
steel-pen. 

While  on  Fourth-of- Julys  beardless  ora- 
tors fright  one 


With  hints  at  Harmodios  and  Aiisto- 
geiton, 

You  need  not  look  shy  at  your  sisters 
and  brothers 

Who  stab  with  sharp  words  for  the  free- 
dom of  others ;  — 

No,  a  wreath,  twine  a  wreath  for  the 
loyal  and  true 

Who,  for  sake  of  the  many,  dared  stand 
with  the  few. 

Not  of  blood-spattered  laurel  for  ene- 
mies braved. 

But  of  broad,  peaceful  oak-leaves  for 
citizens  saved  t 

"  Here  comes  Dana,  abstractedly  loi* 

tering  along. 
Involved  in  a  paulo-post-future  of  song. 
Who  '11  be  going  to  write  what  'U  never 

be  written 
Till  the  Muse,  ere  he  think  of  it,  gives 

him  the  mitten,  — 
Who  is  so  well  aware  of  how  things 

should  be  done, 
That  his  own  works  displease  him  before 

they  *re  begun,  — 
Who  so  well  all  that  makes  up  good 

poetry  knows. 
That  the  best  of  his  poems  ia  written  in 

J}ro8e; 
died  and  bridled  stood  Pegasus 

waiting, 
He  was  booted  and  spurred,  but  he  loi- 
tered debating ; 
In  a  very  grave  question  his  soul  was 

immersed, — 
Which  foot  in  the  stirrup  he  ought  to 

put  first ; 
And,  wnile  this  point  and  that  he  judi- 
cially dwelt  on. 
He,  somehow   or   other,  had  written 

Paul  Felton, 
Whose  beauties  or  faults,  whichsoever 

you  see  there. 
You  '11  allow  only  genius  could  hit  upon 

either. 
That  he  once  was  the  Idle  Man  none 

will  deplore, 
But  I  fear  he  will  never  be  anything  more ; 
The  ocean  of  song  heaves  and  glitters 

before  him. 
The  depth  and  the  yastness  and  longing 

sweep  o'er  him, 
He  knows  every  breaker  and  shoal  on 

the  chart. 
He  has  the  Coast  Pilot  and  so  on  by 

hearti 
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Vet  he  ipenda  bis  whole  life,  like  the 
man  in  the  fable,       * 

In  learning  to  swim  on  his  library- 
table. 

"There  swaggers  John  Neal,  who  has 

wasted  in  liaine 
The  sinews   and   cords  of  his  pugilist 

brain, 
Who  might  have  been  poet,  but  that, 

in  its  stead,  he 
Inferred   to  believe  that  he  was   so 

already ; 
Too  hasty  to  wait  till  Art's  ripe  fruit 

should  drop. 
He  must   pelt  down   an   unripe  and 

colicKy  crop; 
Who  took  to  the  law,   and  had  this 

sterling  plea  for  it. 
It  required  him  to  quarrel,  and  paid 

him  a  f^  font; 
A  man  who 's  made  less  than  he  might 

have,  because 
He  always  has  thought  himself  more 

than  he  was, — 
Who,  with  very  good  natural  gifts  as  a 

bard. 
Broke  the  strings  of  his  lyre  out  by 

striking  too  hard. 
And  cracked  half  the  notes  of  a  truly 

fine  voice, 
Because  song  drew  less  instant  attention 

than  noise. 
Ah,  men  do  not  know  how  much  strength 

is  in  poise. 
That  he  goes  the  farthest  who  goes  far 

enough. 
And  that  all  beyond  that  is  just  bother 

and  stun. 
Ko  vain  man  matures,  he  makes  too 

much  new  wood ; 
His  blooms  are  too  thick  for  the  fruit 

to  be  good; 
7  is  the  modest   man  ripens,  'tis  he 

that  achieves. 
Just  what's  needed  of  sunshine  and 

shade  he  receives ; 
Grapes,  to  mellow,  require  the  cool  dark 

of  their  leaves  ; 
Neal  wants  balance ;  he  throws  his  mind 

always  too  far, 
Whisking  out  flocks  of  comets,  but  never 

a  star; 
He  has  so  much  muscle,  and  loves  so  to 

show  it. 
That  he  strips  himself  naked  to  prove 

he's  a  poet| 


And,  to  show  he  could  leap  Art's  widt 

ditch,  if  he  tried. 
Jumps  clean  o'er  it,  and  into  the  hedge 

t'  other  side. 
He  has  strength,  but  there's  nothing 

about  him  in  keeping; 
One  gets  surelier  onward  by  walking 

than  leaping ; 
He  has  used  his  own  sinews  himself  to 

distress. 
And  had  done  vastly  more  had  he  done 

vastly  less ; 
In  letters,  too  soon  is  as  bad  as  too  lats  *, 
Could  he  only  have  waited  he  might 

have  been  great ; 
But  he  plumped  into  Helicon  up  to  ths 

waist. 
And  muddied  the  stream  ere  he  took  hii 

first  taste. 


«i 


There  is  Hawthorne,  with  genins 

so  shrinking  and  rare 
That  you  hardly  at  first  see  the  strength 

that  is  there ; 
A  frame  so  robust,  with  a  nature  to  sweet, 
So  earnest,  so  graceful,  so  lithe,  and  so 

fleet. 
Is  worth  a  descent  from  Olympus  to 

meet ; 
'T  is  as  if  a  rough  oak  that  for  ages  had 

stood. 
With  his  gnarled  bonv  branches  like 

ribs  of  the  wood. 
Should  bloom,  after  cycles  of*8trug|^ 

and  scathe, 
With  a  single  anemone  trembly  and 

rathe; 
His  strength  is  so  tender,  his  wildnesi 

so  meek. 
That  a  suitable  parallel   sets  one  to 

He 's  a  John  Bunyan  Fouque,  a  Puritan 

Tieck; 
When  Nature  was  shaping  him,  clay  was 

not  granted 
For  making  so  full-sized  a  man  as  she 

wanted. 
So,  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she 

spared 
From    some   finer-grained  stuff  for  a 

woman  prepu^ 
And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  ez* 

cellent  plan 
For  making  him  fully  and   perfectly 

man. 
The  success  of  her  scheme  gave  her  H 

much  delight, 
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rhtt  she  tried  it  again,  ahortly  after,  in 
Dwight ; 

Only,  while  she  was  kneading  and  shap- 
ing the  clay, 

She  8Uig  to  her  work  in  her  sweet  child- 
ish way. 

And  found,  when  she  'd  pnt  the  last 
touch  to  his  sonl. 

That  the  music  had  somehow  got  mixed 
with  the  whole. 

"Here's  Cooper,  who's  written  six 

Tolnmes  to  show 
He's  as  good  as  a  lord  :  well,   let's 

grant  that  he 's  so  ; 
If  a  person  prefer  that  description  of 

praiite. 
Why,  a  coronet 's  certainly  cheaper  than 

bays; 
Bat  he  need  take  no  pains  to  convince 

ns  he's  not 
(As  hia  enemies  say)  the  American  Scott 
Choose  any  twelve  men,  and  let  C.  read 

aloud 
That  one  of  his  novels  of  which  he 's 

roost  prond, 
Md  I  'd  lay  any  bet  that,  without  ever 

quitting 
Their  box,  they  'd  be  all,  to  a  man,  for 

acquitting. 
He  has  draiiii  you  one  character,  though, 

that  is  new. 
One  wildflower  he 's  plucked  that  is  wet 

with  the  dew 
Of  this  fresh  Western  world,  and,  the 

thing  not  to  mince, 
He  has  done  naught  but  copy  it  ill  ever 

since; 
His  Indians,  with  proper  respect  be  it 

said, 
Are  just   Natty  Bumpo,  daubed  over 


7 

d, 


with  re 

And  his  very  Long  Toms  are  the  same 
useful  Nat, 

•Rigged  up  in  duck  pants  and  a  sou'- 
wester hat 

(Though  once  in  a  Coffin,  a  good  chance 
was  found 

To  have  slipped  the  old  fellow  away 
underground). 

AH  hia  other  men-figures  are  clothes 
upon  sticks. 

The  demiire  chemise  of  a  man  in  a  fix 

(As  a  captain  besieged,  when  his  garri- 
son 's  small, 

Sets  up  cape  upon  poles  to  be  seen  o'er 
the  wall); 


And  the  women  he   draws  from  one 

model  don't  vary. 
All  sappy  as  maples  and  flat  as  a  prai- 

no. 
When  a  character 's  wanted,  he  goes  to 

the  task 
As  a  cooper  would  do  in  composing  a 

cask; 
He  picks  out  the  staves,  of  their  quali- 
ties heedful. 
Just  hoops  them  together  as  tight  as  ia 

*  needful. 
And,  if  the  best  fortune  should  crown 

the  attempt,  he 
Has   mode    at    the    most    something 

wooden  and  empty. 

"Don't  suppose  I  would  underratr 

Cooper  s  abilities ; 
If  I  thougnt  you  'd  do  that,  I  should 

feel  very  ill  at  ease ; 
The  men  who  have  given  to  one  charac« 

ter  life 
And  objective  existence  are  not  very 

nfe ; 
Yon  may  number  them  all,  both  prose- 
writers  and  singers, 
Without   overrunning  the   bounds  of 

your  fingers. 
And  Natty  woivt  go  to  oblivion  quicker 
Than  Adams  the  parson  or  Primrose  the 

vicar. 

"  There  is  one  thing  in  Cooper  I  like, 

too,  and  that  is 
That  on  manners  he  lectures  his  conn* 

trymen  gratis ; 
Not  precisely  so  either,  because,  for  a 

rarity. 
He  is  paid  for  his  tickets  in  unpopn* 

larity. 
Now  he  may  overchaige  hui  American 

pictures. 
But  you  '11  grant  there 's  a  good  deal  of 

truth  in  his  strictures ; 
And  I  honor  the  man  who  is  willing  to 

sink 
Half  his  present  repute  for  the  freedom 

to  think. 
And,  when  he  has  thought,  be  his  cause 

strong  or  weak, 
Will  risk  t'  other  half  for  the  freedom  to 

speak. 
Caring  naught  for  what  vengeance  the 

mob  has  in  store. 
Let  that  mob  be  the  upper  ten  thousand 

or  lower. 
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"There  are  trnths  70a  Anierieuis 
need  to  be  told, 

And  it  never  '11  ref ate  them  to  swagger 
and  scold ; 

John  BalL  looking  o'er  the  Atlantic,  In 
cholor 

At  jour  aptness  for  trade,  tajs  70a  wor- 
ship the  dollar ; 

But  to  tcom  such  e7eKlollar-tr7  'a  what 
Ter7  few  do, 

And  John  goes  to  that  church  as  often 
as  7on  do. 

No  matter  what  John  sa7S,  dont  tr7  to 
outcrow  him, 

T  is  enough  to  go  quietl7  on  and  out- 
grow him, 

Like  most  fathers,  Bull  hates  to  see 
Number  One 

Displacing  himself  in  the  mind  of  his 
son, 

And  detests  the  same  faults  in  himself 
he'd  neglected 

When  he  sees  them  again  In  his  child's 
glass  reflected ; 

To  lore  one  another  70U  're  too  like  b7 
half; 

If  he  is  a  bull,  7on  're  a  prett7  stout  calf. 

And  tear  7our  own  pasture  for  naught 
but  to  show 

What  a  nice  pair  of  horns  70U  'te  begin- 
ning to  grow. 

*'  There  are  one  or  two  things  1  shonld 

just  like  to  hint. 
For  70U  don't  often  get  the  truth  told 

70a  in  print ; 
The  most  of  70U  (this  is  what  strikes  all 

beholders) 
Haye  a  mental  and  ph7sical  stoop  in  the 

shoulders ; 
Though  70U  ought   to  be  free  as  the 

winds  and  the  waves, 
You've  the  gait   and   the  manners  of 

runaway  slaves ; 
Though  7on  brag  of  your  New  World, 

70U  don't  half  believe  in  it; 
And  as  much  of  the  Old  ss  is  possible 

weave  in  it ; 
Your  goddess  of  freedom,  a  tight,  bozom 

girl, 
With  lips  like  a  cherr7  and  teeth  like  a 

pearl. 
With  eyes  bold  as  Here'Sftmd  hair  float- 
ing free, 
And  full  of  the  snn  as  the  Bpra7  of  the 

sea. 
Who  can  sing  at  a  husking  or  romp  at  a 

shear&g. 


Who  can  trip  throned  the  forests  alons 

without  fearing, 
Who  can  drive  home  the  oows  with  a 

song  through  the  grase^ 
Keeps   glancing    aside   into    £arope*t 

cracked  glass, 
Hides  her  red  hands  in  glores,  pineha 

up  her  lithe  waist. 
And  makes  herself  wretched  with  tiaofr 

marine  taste ; 
She  loses  her  fresh  oonntiy  chaim  when 

she  takes 
An7  mirror  except  her  own  riTers  end 

lakes. 

"  Yon  steal  Englishmen's  hooks  snd 
think  Englishroen's  thought, 

With  their  salt  on  her  tail  7our  wild 
eagle  is  caught; 

Your  literature  suits  its  each  whi^w 
and  motion 

To  what  will  be  thought  of  it  over  the 
ocean ; 

The  cast  clothes  of  Europe  yoor  states- 
manship tries 

And  mumbles  again  the  old  UameTs  snd 
lies;  — 

Forget  Europe  wholl7,  your  veins  throb 
with  olood, 

To  which  the  dull  current  in  hers  is  bat 
mud; 

Let  her  sneer,  let  her  say  your  expsri- 
ment  faila, 

In  her  voice  there 's  a  tremble  e'en  nov 
while  she  rails, 

And  your  shore  will  soon  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  things 

Covered  thick  witn  gilt  drift-wood  of 
castaway  kings, 

Where  alone,  as  it  were  in  a  Longfellow'i 
Waif, 

Her  fugitive  pieces  will  find  themselves 
safe. 

0  m7  friends,  thank  your  god,  if  yon 
have  one,  that  he 

'Twizt  the  Old  World  and  yon  set  the 
gulf  of  a  sea ; 

Be  stronff-backed,  brown-handed,  up- 
right as  your  pines. 

By  the  s^e  of  a  hemisphere  ahape  your 
designs, 

Be  true  to  yourselves  and  this  new  nine- 
teenth age, 

As  a  statue  by  Powers,  or  a  pictors  by 
Page, 

Plough,  sail,  forge,  build,  carve^  paia^ 
make  all  over  new. 
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To  yovLT  own  New-World  mstincts  con- 
trive to  be  trae. 

Keep  yonr  ears  open  wide  to  the  Future's 
first  call. 

Be  whatever  yon  will,  but  yonrselyes 
first  of  all, 

Stand  fronting  the  dawn  on  Toil's 
heaven-scaling  peaks. 

And  become  my  new  race  of  more  prac- 
tical Greeks. 

Hem !  yonr  likeness  at  present,  I  shnd- 
der  to  tell  o't, 

Is  that  yon  have  your  slaves,  and  the 
Greek  had  his  helot." 

Here  a  gentleman  present,  who  had 
in  Ms  attic 

More  pepper  than  brains,  shrieked,  '^  The 
man 's  a  fanatic, 

I  'm  a  capital  taUor  with  warm  tar  and 
feathers. 

And  will  make  him  a  snit  that  '11  serve 
in  all  weathers; 

But  we'll  argue  the  point  first,  I'm 
willing  to  reason  *t, 

Palaver  before  condemnation  's  but  de- 
cent; 

So,  through  my  humble  person.  Hu- 
manity begs 

Of  the  friends  of  true  freedom  a  loan  of 

.  badecgs." 

Bat  Apollo  let  one  such  a  look  of  his 
show  forth 

As  when  ipx  vOkti  iouctiitj  and  so  forth. 

And  the  gentleman  somehow  slunk  out 
of  the  way, 

But,  as  he  was  going,  gained  courage  to 
say,— 

"  At  slavery  in  the  abstract  my  whole 
soul  rebels, 

I  am  as  strongly  opposed  to 't  as  any  one 
else." 

^'  Ay,  no  doubt,  but  whenever  I  've  hap- 
pened to  meet 

With  a  wrong  or  a  crime,  it  is  always 
concrete," 

Answered  Phoebus  severely;  then  turn- 
ing to  us, 

''The  mistake  of  such  fellows  as  just 
made  the  fuss 

Is  only  in  taking  a  great  busy  nation 

For  a  part  of  their  pitiful  cotton-plan- 
tation. — 

Bot  there  comes  Miranda,  Zeusl  where 
shall  I  flee  to? 

flhe  has  such  a  penchant  for  bothering 
me  too  I 


She  always  keeps  asking  if  I  don't  ob- 
serve a 

Particular  likeness  'twixt  her  and  Mi- 
nerva; 

She  tells  me  my  efforts  in  verse  are  quite 
clever ; — 

She 's  been  travelling  now,  and  will  be 
worse  than  ever ; 

One  would  think,  though,  a  sharp* 
sighted  noter  she  'd  be 

Of  all  that 's  worth  mentioning  over  the 


For  a  woman  must  surely  see  well,  if 
she  try. 

The  whole  of  whose  being's  a  cap- 
ital I: 

She  will  take  an  old  notion,  and  make 
it  her  own, 

By  saying  it  o'er  in  her  Sibylline 
tone, 

Or  persuade  you  't  is  something  tremen- 
dously deep. 

By  repeating  it  so  as  to  put  you  to 
sleep; 

And  she  well  may  defy  any  mortal  to 
see  through  it, 

When  once  she  has  mixed  up  her  in- 
finite me  through  it. 

There  is  one  thing  she  owns  in  her  own 
single  right, 

It  is  native  and  genuine — namely,  her 
spite; 

Though,  when  acting  as  censor,  she 
privately  blows 

A  censer  of  vanity  'neath  her  own 
nose." 

Here  Miranda   came  up,  and  said, 

"Phoebus I  you  know 
That  the  infinite  Soul  has  its  infinite  woe, 
As  I  ought  to  know,  having  lived  cheek 

hyjowl. 
Since  the  day  I  was  bom,  with  the  In* 

finite  Soul ; 
I  myself  introduced,  I  myself,  I  alone, 
To  my  Land's  better  life  authors  solely 

my  own, 

Who  the  sad  heart  of  earth  on  their 

shoulders  have  taken, 
Whose  works  sound  a  depth  by  Life's 

quiet  unshaken, 
Such  as  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  thsi 

Bible,  and  Bacon, 
Not  to  mention  my  own  works  ;  Time'a 

nadir  is  fleet, 
And,   as  for  myself,  I  'm  quite  out  ef 

conceit  —  " 
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"  Qnite  <rat  of  conceit  t  I  *m  en- 
chanted to  hear  it," 

Cried  Apollo  aside.  *< Who'd  hare 
thought  she  was  near  it  f 

To  be  sure,  one  is  apt  to  exhaust  those 
commodities 

One  OSes  too  fast,  yet  in  this  case  as  odd 
it  Ib 

As  if  Neptune  should  say  to  his  torbots 
and  whitings, 

'  I  'm  as  much  out  of  salt  as  Hiranda*s 
own  writings 

(Which,  as  she  in  her  own  happy  man- 
ner has  said, 

Sound  a  depth,  for  *t  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  leful). 

She  often  has  asked  me  if  I  could  not 
find 

A  place  somewhere  near  me  that  suited 
her  mind ; 

I  know  but  a  single  one  vacant,  which 
she 

With  her  rare  talent  that  way,  would  fit 
toaT. 

And  it  would  not  imply  any  pause  or 
cessation 

Jn  the  work  she  esteems  her  peculiar 
vocation,  — 

She  mav  enter  on  duty  to-day,  if  she 
chooses, 

And  remain  Tiring-woman  for  life  to 
the  Muses." 

Miranda  meanwhile  has  succeeded  in 

driving 
Up  into  a  comer,  in  spite  of  their 

striving, 
A  small  flock  of  terrified  victims,  and 

there, 
With   an    I-tum-the-crank-of-the-Uni- 

verse  air 
And  a  tone  which,  at  least  to  my  fancy, 

appears 
Kot  so  much  to  be  entering  as  boxing 

your  can. 
Is  unfolding  a  tale  (of  herself,  I  sur- 
mise, 
For  't  is  dotted  as  thick  as  a  peacock's 

with  rs). 
Apropos  of  Miranda,  I'll  rest  on  my 

oars  , 

And  drift  through  a  trifling  digression 

on  bores. 
For,  though  not  wearing   ear-rings  in 

more  majorum. 
Our  ears  are  kept  bored  just  as  if  we  still 

wore  em. 


There  was  one   feudal   custom  mr^ 

keeping,  at  leasts 
Roasted  bores  made  a  part  of  each  well- 
ordered  feast. 
And  of  all  quiet  pleasures  the  veiy  m 

plus 
Was  in  hunting  wild  bores  as  the  tame 

ones  hunt  us. 
ArchflBologians,  I  know,  who  have  per 

sonitd  fears 
Of  this  wise  application  of  hounds  and 

of  sneers, 
Have  triea  to  make  out,  with  a  zesl 

more  than  wonted, 
'T  was  a  kind  of  wild  swine  that  our 

ancestors  hunted ; 
But  I  '11  never  believe  that  the  age  which 

has  strewn 
Europe  o'er  with  cathedrals,  and  othei^ 

wise  shown 
That  it  knew  what  was  what,  could  by 

chance  not  have  known 
(Spending,  too,  its  chief  time  with  its  bniS 

on,  no  doubt). 
Which  beast 't  would  improve  the  world 

most  to  thin  out. 
I  divide  bores  myself,  in  the  manner  of 

rifles, 
Into  two  great  divisions,  regardless  of 

trifles;  — 
There's  your  smooth-bore  and  screw- 
bore,  who  do  not  much  vary 
In  the  weicht  of  cold  lead  they  respec- 
tively cany. 
The  smooth-bore  is  one  in  whose  eseenoe 

the  mind 
Not  a  comer  nor  cranny  to  cling  by  can 

find ; 
You  feel  as  in  nightmares  sometime^ 

when  you  slip 
Down  a  steep  slated  roof,  where  there's 

nothing  to  grip ; 
You  slide  and  you  slide,  the  Uank  hor- 
ror increases, — 
You  had  rather  by  far  be  at  once  snuMthed 

to  pieces ; 
You  fancy  a  whhrlpool  below  white  ajid 

frothing, 
And  finally  drop  off  and  light  upon  — 

nothing. 

The  screw-bore  has  twists  in  him,  ftJuX 
predilections 

For  going  just  wrong  in  the  tritest  di- 
rections ; 

When  he 's  wrong  he  is  flat,  whan  he^ 
light  he  can't  show  it^ 
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He  11  tell  you  what  Snooks  said  aboat 
the  new  poet,* 

Or  how  Fognim  was  oatraged  by  Ten- 
nyson's Princess; 

He  has  spent  all  his  spare  time  and  in- 
tellect since  his 

Birth  in  perusing,  on  each  art  and 
science, 

Joat  the  books  in  which  no  one  puts  any 
reliance, 

And  though  nemo^  we're  told,  Iwris 
omnibus  9apU, 

The  rule  will  not  fit  him,  however  you 
shape  it, 

For  he  has  a  perennial  foison  of  sappi- 
ness ; 

He  has  just  enough  force  to  spoil  half 
your  day's  happiness. 

And  to  make  him  a  sort  of  mosquito  to 
be  with. 

But  just  not  enough  to  dispute  or  agree 
with. 

These  sketches  I  made  (not  to  be  too 
explicit) 

From  two  honest  fellows  who  made  me 
a  visit, 

And  broke,  like  the  tale  of  the  Bear  and 
the  Fiddle, 

My  reflections  on  Halleck  short  off  by 
the  middle ; 

1  aha'  n't  now  go  into  the  subject  more 
deeply. 

For  I  notice  that  some  of  my  readers  look 
sleep'ly ; 

I  will  barely  remark  that,  'mongst  civi- 
lized nations. 

There 's  none  that  displays  more  exem- 
plary patience 

Under  all  sorts  of  boring,  at  all  sorts  of 
hours. 

From  all  sorts  of  desperate  persons,  than 
ours. 

Kot  to  speak  of  our  papers,  our  State 
legislatures, 

And  other  such  trials  for  sensitive  na- 
tures. 

Just  look  for  a  moment  at  Congress,  — 
appalled. 

My  fancy  shrinks  back  from  the  phan- 
tom it  called ; 

Why,  there's  scarcely  a  member  un- 
worthy to  frown 

•(If  yon  call  Snooks  an  owl,  he  will  show  by 
bis  looks 
That  h«  's  mozaDy  certain  yon  're  jealous  of 
Snooks.) 


'Neath  what  Fourier  nicknames  the 
Boreal  crown; 

Only  think  what  that  infinite  bore- 
pow'r  could  do 

If  apphed  with  a  utilitarian  view  ; 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  shipped  it 
with  care 

To  Sahara's  great  desert  and  let  it  bore 
there ; 

If  they  held  one  short  session  and  did 
nothing  else. 

They  'd  fill  the  whole  waste  with  Arte- 
sian wells. 

But  'tis  time  now  with  pen  phono- 
graphic to  follow 

Througn  some  more  of  his  sketches  our 
laughing  Apollo :  — 

"There  comes  Harry  Franco,  and,  as 

he  draws  near, 
You  find  that 's  a  smile  which  you  took 

for  a  sneer ; 
One  half  of  him  contradicts  t'  other ; 

his  wont 
Is  to  say  very  sharp  things  and  do  very 

blunt ; 
His  manner 's  as  hard  as  his  feelings  are 

tender. 
And  a  sortie  he  'U  make  when  he  means 

to  surrender ; 
He's  in  joke  half  the  time  when  he 

seems  to  be  sternest. 
When  he  seems  to  be  joking,  be  sure 

he  's  in  earnest ; 
He  has  common  sense  in  a  way  that 's 

uncommon. 
Hates    humbug    and   cant,    loves    his 

friends  uke  a  woman, 
Builds  his  dislikes  of   cards  and  his 

friendships  of  oak, 
Loves  a  prejudice  better  than  aught  but 

a  joke. 
Is  half  upright  Quaker,  half  downright 

Come-outer,  * 
Loves  Freedom  too  well  to  go  stark  mad 

about  her. 
Quite  artless  himself,  is  a  lover  of  Art, 
Shuts  you  out  of  his  secrets  and  into  his 

heart. 
And  though  not  a  poet,  yet  all  must 

admire 
In  his  letters  of  Pinto  his  skill  on  the  liar. 

"There  comes  Poe,  with  his  raven, 
like  Bamahy  Rudge, 
Three  fifths  of   him  genius    and  two 
fifths  sheer  fudge. 
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Who  talks  like  a  book  of  iambs  and 
pentameters, 

In  a  way  to  make  people  of  common 
sense  damn  metres, 

yrho  has  written  some  things  quite  the 
best  of  their  kind. 

But  the  heart  somehow  seems  all 
squeezed  out  by  the  mind. 

Who  —  Bnt  hey-day  !  What 's  this  ? 
Messieurs  Mathews  and  Poe, 

You  must  n't  fling  mud-balls  at  Long- 
fellow so, 

Does  it  make  a  man  worse  that  his  char- 
acter's  such 

As  to  make  his  friends  love  him  (as  you 
think)  too  much  ? 

Why,  there  is  not  a  bard  at  this  mo- 
ment alive 

More  willing  than  he  that  his  fellows 
should  thrive ; 

While  you  are  abusing  him  thus,  even 
now 

He  would  help  either  one  of  you  out  of 
a  slough ; 

Tou  may  say  that  he 's  smooth  and  all 
that  till  vou  're  hoarse. 

But  remember  that  elegance  also  is  force ; 

After  polishing  granite  as  much  as  you 
wiU, 

The  heart  keeps  its  tough  old  persis- 
tency still ; 

Deduct  all  you  can,  that  still  keeps  you 
at  bay ; 

Why,  he'll  Uve  till  men  weary  of 
Collins  and  Gray. 

I'm  not  over-fond  of  Greek  metres  in 
English, 

To  me  rhyme 's  a  gain,  so  it  be  not  too 
jinglish. 

And  your  modem  hexameter  verses  are 
no  more 

Like  Greek  ones  than  sleek  Mr.  Pope  is 
like  Homer ; 

As  the  roar  of  the  sea  to  the  coo  of  a 
pigeon  is, 

So,  compared  to  your  modems,  sounds 
old  Melesigenes ; 

I  may  be  too  partial,  the  reason,  per- 
haps, o't  is 

That  I  've  heard  the  old  blind  man  re- 
cite his  own  rhapsodies, 

And  my  ear  with  that  music  impreg- 
nate may  be. 

Like  the  poor  exiled  shell  with  the  soul 
of  the  sea. 

Or  as  one  can't  bear  Strauss  when  his 
nature  is  cloven 


To  its  deem  within  deeps  by  the  stroke 

of  Beethoven  ; 
But,  set  that  aside,  and  *t  is  trath  that 

I  speak, 
Had  Theocritus  written  in  English,  not 

Greek, 
I  believe  that  his  exquisite  sense  would 

scarce  change  a  line 
In  that  rare,  tender,  virgin-like  pastorsl 

Evangeline. 
That's  not    ancient   nor  modem,  its 

place  is  apart 
Where  time  has  no  sway,  in  the  realm 

of  pure  Art, 
'Tis  a  shrine  of  retreat  from  Earth's 

hubbub  and  strife 
As  quiet  and  chaste  as  the  author's  own 

life. 

**  There  comes  Philothea,  her  face  all 

aglow. 
She  has  just  been  dividing  some  poor 

creature's  woe. 
And  can't  tell  which  pleases  her  most, 

to  relieve 
His  want,  or  his  story  to  hear  and  be- 
lieve ; 
No  doubt  a^inst  many  deep  griefs  she 

prevails, 
For  her  ear  is  the  refuge  of  destitute 

tales; 
She  knows  well  that  silence  is  sorrow's 

best  food. 
And  that  talking  draws  off  from  the 

heart  its  black  blood. 
So  she'll  listen  with  patience  and  let 

you  unfold 
Your  bundle  of  rags  as.'t  were  pure  cloth 

of  gold. 
Which,  indeed,  it  all  tnms  to  as  soon 

as  she's  touched  it. 
And  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  nnr- 

sery)  mucked  it ; 
She  has  such  a  musical  taste,  she  will 

go 
Any  distance  to  hear  one  who  draws  a 

long  bow ; 
She  will  swallow  a  wonder  by  mere 

micht  and  main. 
And  thinks  it  Geometry's  fault  if  she's 

fain 
To  consider  thin^  flat,  inasmuch  as 

they're  plain; 
Facts  with  her  are   accomplished,   as 

Frenchmen  would  say — 
They  will  prove  all  she  wisnes  them  is 

either  way,  — 
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And,  MB  fact  lies  on  this  side  or  that,  we 

must  try, 
If  we're  seeking   the  truth,   to   find 

where  it  don't  lie ; 
J  was  telling  her  once  of  a  marvellous 

aloe 
That  for  thousands  of  years  had  looked 

spindling  and  sallow, 
And,  though  nursed  by  the  fruitfullest 

powers  of  mud, 
Had  never  vouchsafed  e'en  so  much  as  a 

bud. 
Till  its  owner  remarked  (as  a  sailor,  you 

know. 
Often  will  in  a  oalm)  that  it  never  would 

blow. 
For  he  wished  to  exhibit  the  plant,  and 

designed 
That  its  uowing  should  help  him  in 

raising  the  wind; 
At  last  it  was  told  him  that  if  he  should 

water 
Its  roots  with  the  blood  of  his  unmar- 
ried daughter 
(Who  was  bom,  as  her  mother,  a  Cal- 

vinist,  said, 
With  William  Law's  serious  caul  on 

her  head). 
It  would  blow  as  the  obstinate  breeze 

did  when  by  a 
Like  decree  of  her  father  died  Iphigenia ; 
At  tint  he  declared  he  himself  would  be 

blowed 
Kre  his  sonscience  with  such  a  foul 

crime  he  would  load. 
Bat  the  thought,  coming  oft,  grew  less 

dark  than  before, 
And  bemused,  as  each  creditor  knocked 

at  his  door, 
If  this  were  but  done  they  would  dun 

me  no  more; 
I    told    PhUothea    his  struggles   and 

doubts. 
And  how  he  considered  the  ins  and  the 

outs 
Of  the  visions  he  had,  and  the  dreadful 

dyspepsy, 
How  he  went  to  the  seer  that  lives  at 

Po'keepsie, 
How  the  seer  advised  him  to  sleep  on  it 

first. 
And  to  read  his  big  volume  in  case  of 

the  worst, 
And  farther  advised  he  should  pay  him 

five  dollars 
writing  ]Qum,  Kum,  on  his  wrist- 
bands and  collars; 


Three  years  and  ten  days  these  dark 

words  he  had  studied 
When  the  daui^hter  was  missed,  and  the 

aloe  had  budded ; 
I  told  how  he  watched  it  grow  large  and 

more  lai^ee, 
And  wondered  now  much  for  the  show 

he  should  charge,  — 
She  had  listened  with  utter  indifference 

to  this,  till 
I  told  how  it  bloomed,  and,  discharging 

its  pistil 
With  an  aim  the  Eumenides  dictated, 

shot 
The  botanical  filicide  dead  on  the  spot ; 
It  had  blown,  but  he  reaped  not  hu 

horrible  gains. 
For  it  blew  with  such  force  as  to  blow 

out  his  brains, 
And  the  crime  was  blown  also,  because 

on  the  wad. 
Which  was  paper,  was  writ  '  Visitation 

of  God,*^ 
As  well  as  a  thrilling  account  of  the  deed 
Which  the  coroner  kindly  allowed  me  to 

read. 

"  Well,  my  friend  took  this  story  up 

just,  to  be  sure. 
As  one  might  a  poor  foundling  that 's 

laid  at  one  s  door  ; 
She  combed  it  and  washed  it  and  clothed 

it  and  fed  it, 
And  as  if  't  were  her  own  child  most 

tenderly  bred  it, 
Laid  the  scene  (of  the  legend,  I  mean) 

far  away  a- 
•mong  the  green  vales  underneath  Hima- 
laya, 
And  by  artist-like  touches,  laid  on  here 

and  there. 
Made   the  whole  thing  so  touching,  1 

frankly  declare 
I  have  read  it  all  thrice,  and,  perhaps  I 

am  weak. 
But  I  found  every  time  there  were  tears 

on  my  cheek. 

**  The  pole,  science  teUs  us,  the  mag- 
net controls, 

But  she  is  a  magnet  to  emigrant  Poles, 

And  folks  with  a  mission  that  nobody 
knows, 

Throng  thickly  about  her  as  bees  round 
a  rose; 

She  can  fill  up  the  cants  in  such,  makt 
their  scope 
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CoiiTeiip  to  lome  focuB  of  rational  hope, 

And,  with  sympathies  fresh  as  the  morn- 
ing, their  gall 

Can  transmute  into  honey, —  but  this  is 
not  all ; 

Not  only  for  those  she  has  solace,  0,  say. 

Vice's  desperate  nursling  adrift  in  Broad- 
way, 

Who  clingest,  with  all  that  is  left  of  thee 
human. 

To  the  last  slender  spar  from  the  wreck 
of  tke  woman. 

Hast  thou  not  found  one  shore  where 
those  tired  drooping  feet 

Could  reach  firm  mother-^uth,  one  full 
heart  on  whose  beat 

The  soothed  head  in  silence  reposing 
could  hear 

The  chimes  of  far  childhood  throb  back 
on  the  earf 

Ah,  there's  many  a  beam  from  the  foun- 
tain of  day 

That,  to  reach  us  undouded,  must  pass, 
on  its  way, 

Through  the  soul  of  a  woman,  and  hers 
is  wide  ope 

To  the  influence  of  Heaven  as  the  blue 
eyes  of  Hope  ; 

Yes,  a  great  heart  is  hers,  one  that  dares 
to  go  in 

To  the  prison,  the  slave-hut,  the  alleys 
of  sin, 

And  to  bring  into  each,  or  to  find  there, 
some  line 

Of  the  never  completely  out-trampled 
divine ; 

If  her  heart  at  high  floods  swamps  her 
brain  now  and  then, 

'T  is  but  richer  for  that  when  the  tide 
ebbs  agen. 

As,  after  old  Nile  has  subsided,  his 
plain 

Overflows  with  a  second  broad  deluge  of 
grain; 

What  a  wealth  would  it  bring  to  the 
narrow  and  sour 

Could  they  be  as  a  Child  but  for  one  lit- 
tle hour ! 


« 


What  I    Irving?    thrice   welcome, 

warm  heart  and  fine  brain. 
You  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  from 

Spain, 
And  the  gravest  sweet  humor,  that  ever 

were  there 
fiince  Cervantes  met  death  in  his  gentle 

despair; 


Nay,  don't  be  embarrund,  nor  look  m 

beseeching,  — 
I  sha*  n't  run  oirectly  against  my  owi 

preaching. 
And,  having  just  laughed  at  their  Biph- 

aels  and  Dantes, 
Go  to  setting  you  up  beside  matchlesi 

Cervantes; 
But  allow  me  to  speak  what  I  hamMj 

feel, — 
To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick 

Steel^ 
Throw  in  all  of  Addison,  ndnnu  the 

chill. 
With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's 

stock  and  good-will. 
Mix  well,  and  whue  stirring,  hum  o'er, 

as  a  spell. 
The  fine  old  English  Gentleman,  sim- 
mer it  wel^ 
Sweeten  just  to  ^our  own  private  likin(^ 

then  strain. 
That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain, 
Let  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it 

receives 
From  the  warm  lazy  sun  loitering  down 

through  green  leaves^ 
And  you'll  find  a  choice  nature,  not 

wholly  deserving 
A  name  either  Eng^iui  or  Yankee^ -« 

just  Irving. 

"  There  goes,  — but  sUi  nominu  urn- 

bra,  —  hb  name 
You'll  be  glad  enough,  some  day  or 

other,  to  claim. 
And  will  all  crowd  about  him  and  swear 

that  you  knew  him 
If  some  Enfrlish  critic  should  chance  to 

review  him. 
The  old  porco8  ante  ne  prqfidatig 
Margaritas,  for  him  you  have  verified 

gratis ; 
What  matters  his  name  ?    Why»  it  may 

be  Silvester, 
Judd,  Junior,   or  Junius,  UlyBses,   or 

Nestor, 
For  aught  /  know  or  care ;  't  is  enough 

that  I  look 
On  the  author  of  'Maigaret,'  the  first 

Yankee  book 
With  the  9(ml  of  Down  East  in  't,  and 

things  farther  East, 
As  far  as  the  threshold  of  morning  at 

least. 
Where  awaits  the  fiur  dawn  of  tbe 

pie  and  true, 
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Of  the  day  that  comes  slowly  to  make 

all  things  new. 
T  has  a  smack  of  nine  woods,  of  bare 

field  and  bleaK  hill, 
Sach  as  only  the  breed  of  the  Mayflower 

could  till ; 
The  Puritan 's  shown  in  it,  tough  to  the 

core. 
Such  as  prayed,  smiting  Agag  on  red 

Marston  Moor: 
With  an  unwilling  humor,  half  choked 

by  the  drouth 
In  brown  hollows  about  the  inhospitable 

mouth ; 
With  a  soul  full  of  poetry,  though  it  has 

qualms 
About  finding  a  happiness  out  of  the 

Psalms  ; 
Full  of  tenderness,  too,  though  it  shrinks 

in  the  dark. 
Hamadryad-like,  underthecoarse,  shaggy 

bark; 
That  sees  visions,  knows  wrestlings  of 

God  with  the  Will, 
And  has  its  own  Sinais  and  thunderings 

stilL" 

Here,  —  "Forrive    me,    Apollo,    I 
criedf  "while  I  pour 
My  heart  out  to  my  birthplace :  0  loved 

more  and  more 
Dear  Baystate,  from  whose  rocky  bosom 

thy  sons 
Should  suck  milk,   strong-will-giving, 

brave,  such  as  runs 
In  the  veins  of  old  Qraylock  — who  is  it 

that  dares 
Call  thee  pedler,  a  soul  wrapped  in  bank- 
books and  shares  f 
It  is  false  !    She 's  a  Poet  I    I  see,  as  I 

write. 
Along  the  far  railroad  the  steam-snake 

glide  white. 
The  cataract-throb  of  her  mill-hearts  I 

hear, 
Tho  swift  strokes  of  trip-hammers  weary 

my  ear, 
Sledges  ring  upon  anvils,  through  logs 

the  saw  screams, 
Kocks  swing  to   their   place,   beetles 

drive  home  the  beams :  -  ■• 
It  is  songs  such  as  these  that  she  croons 

to  the  din 
Of  her  fast- flying  shuttles,  year  out  and 

year  in, 
WfaHe  from  earth's  farthest  comer  there 
comes  not  a  breeze 

10 


But  wafts  her  the  buzz  of  her  gold- 
gleaning  bees : 
What  though  those  horn  hands  have  as 

yet  tound  small  time 
For  paintinff  and  sculpture  and  music 

and  rnyme  1 
These  will  come  in  due  order ;  the  need 

that  pressed  sorest 
Was  to  vanquish  the  seasons,  the  ocean,  • 

the  forest,  ' 

To  bridle  and  harness  the  livers,  the 

steam. 
Making  that  whirl  her  mill-wheeLs,  this 

tu^  in  her  team, 
To  vassahze  old  Irrant  Winter,  and  make 
Him  delve  surlily  for  her  on  river  and 

lake;  — 
When  this  New  World  was  parted,  she 

strove  not  to  shirk 
Her  lot  in  the  heirdom,  the  tough,  si- 
lent Work, 
The  hero-share  ever,  from  Herakles  down 
To  Odin,  the  Earth's  iron  sceptre  and 

crown : 
Yes,  thou  dear,  noble  Mother  1  if  ever 

men's  praise 
Could  be  claimed  for  creating  heroical 

lays, 
Thou  hast  won  it;  if  ever  the  laurel  di- 
vine 
Crowned  the  Maker  and  Builder,  that 

glory  is  thine  I 
Thy  songs  are  right  epic,  they  tell  how 

this  rude 
Rock-rib  of  our  earth  here  was  tamed  and 

subdued ; 
Thou  hast  written  them  plain  on  the 

face  of  the  planet 
In  brave,  deathless  letters  of  iron  and 

frunite ; 
ast  printed  them  deep  for  all 
time ;  they  are  set 

From  the  same  runic  type-fount  an(] 
alphabet  r 

With  thy  stout  Berkshire  hills  and  the 
arms  of  thy  Bay,  — 

They  are  staves  from  the  burly  old  May« 
flower  lay. 

If  the  drones  of  the  Old  World,  in  queru- 
lous ease, 

Ask  thy   Art  and  thy  Letters,   point 
proudly  to  these. 

Or,  if  they  deny  these  are  Letters  and  Art, 

Toil  on  with  the  same  old  invincible 
heart; 

Thou  art  rearing  the  pedestal  broad- 
based  and  grand 
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Wlereon  the  fair  shapes  of  the  Artist 
shall  stand, 

And  creating,  through  lahors  ands/«iited 
and  long, 

The  theme  for  all  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing and  Song  1 

"  But  my  good  mother  Baystate  wants 

no  praise  of  mine, 
She  learned  from  her  mother  a  precept 

divine 
About  something  that  butters  no  pars- 
nips, hwforU 
In  another  direction  lies,  work  is  her  sport 
(Though  she  '11  courtesy  and  set  her  cap 

straight,  that  she  will. 
If  you  talk  about  Plymouth  and  red 

Bunker's  hill). 
Dear,  notable  goodwlfe  t  by  this  time  of 

night. 
Her  hearth  is  swept  neatly,  her  fire 

burning  bright, 
And  she  sits  in  a  chair  (of  home  plan  and 

make)  rocking, 
Musing  much,  all  the  while,  as  she  darns 

on  a  stocking. 
Whether  turkeys  will  come  pretty  high 

next  Tliankagiving, 
Whether  flour  '11  be  so  dear,  for,  as  sure 

as  she 's  living, 
She  will  use  rye-and-ugun  then,  whether 

the  pig 
By  this  time  ain't  got  pretty  tolerable  big. 
And  whether  to  sell  it  outright  will  be  best, 
Or  to  smoke  hams  and  shoulders  and 

salt  down  the  rest,  — 
At  this  minute,  she  'd  swop  all  my  verses, 

ah,  cruel ! 
For  the  last  patent  stove  that  is  saving 

of  fuel ; 
So  I  '11  just  let  Apollo  go  on,  for  his  phiz 
Shows  I  've  kept  him  awaiting  too  long 

as  it  is. 

"If  our  friend,  there,  who  seems  a 

reporter,  is  done 
With  his  burst  of  emotion,  why,  /  will 

go  on," 
Said  Apollo ;  some  smiled,  and,  indeed, 

1  must  own 
There  was  something  sarcastic,  perhaps, 

in  his  tone ; — 

"There's  Holmes,  who  is  matchless 
among  you  for  wit ; 
A  Leyden-jar  always  full-chai^ged,  from 
which  flit 


The    electrical    tingles    of   hit  sAs 

hit; 
In  long  poems  't  is  painful  sometime^ 

and  invites 
A  thought  of  the  way  the  new  Telegn^ 

writes. 
Which  pricks  down  its  little  sharp  sen- 
tences spitefully 
As  if  you  got  more  than  you  'd  title  to 

rightfully. 
And  you  find  yourself  hoping  its  wild 

father  Lightning 
Would  flame  in  for  a  second  and  give 

you  a  fHght'ning. 
He  has  perfect  sway  of  what  /  call  a 

sham  metre. 
But  many  admire  it,  the  English  pen- 
tameter. 
And  Campbell,  I  think,  wrote  most  oom- 

monly  worse, 
With  less  nerve,  swings  and  fire  in  the 

same  kind  of  verse. 
Nor  e'er  achieved  aught  in  *t  so  worthy 

of  praise 
As  the  tribute  of  Holmes  to  the  grand 

MaraeUlaiae. 
You  went  craz^  last  year  over  Bulwer's 

New  Timon;  — 
Why,  if  B.,  to  the  day  of  his  dying, 

should  rhyme  on. 
Heaping  verses   on  verses  and  tomes 

upon  tomes. 
He  could  ne'er  reach  the  best  point  and 

vigor  of  Holmes. 
His  are  just  the  fine  hands,  too^   to 

weave  you  a  lyric 
Full  of  fancy,  fun,  feeling,  or  spioed 

with  satyrio 
In  a  measure  so  kindly,  you  doubt  if 

the  toes 
That  are  trodden  upon  are  your  own  or 

your  foes*. 

"There  is    Lowell,  who's    atriving 

Parnassus  to  climb 
With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  togethex 

with  rhyme. 
He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brsm* 

Dies  and  boulders. 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on 

nis  shoulders. 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne*er  coma 

niffh  reaching 
Till  he  Teams    the  distinction   'twirl 

Binding  and  preaching; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  uiat  wonU 

ring  pretty  weU^ 
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But  he  'd  rather  by  half  make  a  dram 

of  the  shell, 
And  nttle  away  till  he  'a  old  as  Me- 

thnsalem. 
At  tlie  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  new 

Jerusalem. 

"  There  goes  Halleck,  whose  Fanny 's 

a  pseudo  Don  Juan, 
With  the  wickedness  out  that  gare  salt 

to  the  trne  one. 
He's  a  wit,  though,  I  hear,  of  the  very 

first  order. 
And  once  made  a  pan  on  the  words  soft 

Recorder; 
More  than  this,  he 's  a  very  great  poet, 

I  'm  told, 
And  has  had  his  works  published  in 

crimson  and  gold. 
With  something  they  call   'lUnstra- 

tions,'  to  wit, 
like  those  with  whioh  Chapman  ob- 
scured Holy  Writ,* 
Which  are  said  to  illustrate,  because,  as 

1  view  it, 
like  lucus  a  turn,  they  precisely  don't  do 

it; 
Let  a  man  who  can  write  what  himself 

understands 
Keep  clear,  if  he  can,  of  designing  men's 

hands. 
Who  bury  the  sense,  if  there's  any 

worth  having. 
And  then  very  honestly  call  it  engrav- 
ing. 
But,  to  quit  badinage,  which  there  ^s  n't 

much  wit  in, 
Halleck  's  better,  I  doubt  not,  than  all 

he  has  written ; 
In  his  verse  a  clear  glimpse  you  will 

frequently  find. 
If  not  of  a  great,  of  a  fortunate  mind, 
Which  contrives  to  be  true  to  its  natural 

loves 
In  a  world  of  back-offices,  ledgers,  and 

stoves. 
When  his  heart  breaks  away  from  the 

brokers  and  banks, 
And  kneels  in  his  own  private  shrine  to 

give  thanks, 
There  'a  a  genial  manliness  in  him  that 

earns 
Our  aincerest  respect  (read,  for  instance, 

bis '  Bums  *)» 


*  (Cuts  Tightly  called  woodan. 


as   an  most 


And  we  can't  but  regret  (seek  ezcnio 

where  we  may) 
That  BO  much  of  a  man  has  been  ped« 

died  away. 

"  But  what 's  that  f  a  mass-meeting  f 
No,  there  come  in  lots, 

The  American  Bulwers,  Disraelis^  and 
Scotts, 

And  in  short  the  American  everything- 
elses, 

Each  chaigin^  theothera  with  envies  and 
jealousies;  — 

By  the  way,  'tis  a  fact  that  displays 
what  profusions 

Of  all  kinds  of  greatness  bless  free  insti- 
tutions, 

That  while  the  Old  World  has  produced 
barely  eight 

Of  such  poets  as  all  men  agree  to  call 
great, 

And  of  other  great  characters  hardly  a 
score 

(One  might  safely  say  less  than  that 
rather  than  more), 

With  you  every  year  a  whole  crop  is 
begotten, 

They  're  as  much  of  a  staple  as  com  is^ 
or  cotton; 

Why,  there 's  scarcely  a  huddle  of  log- 
huts  and  shanties 

That  has  not  brought  forth  its  own  Mil- 
tons  and  Dantes ; 

I  myself  know  ten  Byrons,  one  Cole- 
ridge, three  Shelleys, 

Two  Raphaels,  six  Titians,  (I  think)  one 
Apelles, 

Leonardos  and  Rubenses  plenty  as 
lichens, 

One  (but  that  one  is  plenty)  American 
Dickens, 

A  whole  flock  of  Lambs,  any  number  of 
Tennysons,  — 

In  short,  if  a  man  has  the  luck  to  have 
any  sons. 

He  may  feel  pretty  certain  that  one  out 
of  twam 

Will  be  some  very  great  person  over  again. 

There  is  one  inconvemence  in  all  this, 
which  lies 

In  the  fact  that  by  contrast  we  estimate 
size,* 

*  That  Is  in  most  caaes  we  do,  bnt  not  all. 
Put  a  doubt,  there  are  men  who  aie  Innately 

■mall. 
Such  as  Blank,who,  without  being  'minished 

a  tittle, 
HIght  itand  for  a  type  of  the  Abeolute  LlttlSb 
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And,  where  there  are  none  except  Ti- 
tans, groat  stature 
Is  only  the  normal  proceeding  of  nature. 
What  puff  the  strained  sails  of  your 

Jiraise  will  you  furl  at,  if 
meat  degree  that  you  know  is 

superlative  ? 
At  Borne,  all  whom  Charon  took  into 

his  wherry  must, 
As  a  matter  of  course,  be  well  isnmutt 

and  errimust, 
A  Greek,  too,  could  feel,  while  in  that 

famous  boat  he  tost, 
That  Mb  friends  would  take  care  he  was 

urroit  and  onuroft. 
And  formerly  we,   as   through  grave- 
yards we  past, 
Thought  the  world  went  from  bad  to 

worst  fearfully  fast ; 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment,  'tis  well 

worth  the  pains. 
And  note  what  an  average  graveyard 

contains ; 
There  lie  levellers  levelled,  duns  done 

up  themselves. 
There  are  booksellers  finally  laid  on  their 

shelves. 
Horizontally  there  lie  upright  politi- 
cians, 
Dose-a-dose  with  their  patients  sleep 

faultless  physicians. 
There  are  slave-drivers  quietly  whipped 

underground. 
There  bookbinders,  done  up  in  boards, 

are  fast  bound. 
There  card-players  wait  till   the   last 

trump  bo  played. 
There  all  the  choice  spirits  get  finally 

laid. 
There  the  babe  that 's  unborn  lb  supplied 

with  a  berth. 
There  men  without  legs  get  their  six 

feet  of  earth. 
There  lawyers  repose,  each  wrapped  up 

in  his  case. 
There  seekere  of  office  are  sure  of  a 

place, 
There  defendant  and  plaintiff  get  equally 

cast. 
There  shoemakers  quietly  stick  to  the 

last. 
There  brokers  at  length  become  silent 

as  stocks, 
There  stage-drivers  sleep  without  quit- 
ting their  box. 
And  so  foi-th  and  so  forth  and  so  forth 

and  so  on. 


With  this  kind  of  stuff  one  might  mt 

lessly  go  on ; 
To  come  to  Uie  point,  I  may  safely  as- 
sert you 
Will  find  in  each  yard  every  cudinil 

virtue  ;♦ 
Each  has  six  truest  patriots  :  fonr  dis- 
coverers of  ether, 
Who  never  had  thought  on 't  nor  men- 
tioned it  eitiier; 
Ten  poets,  the  greatest  who  ever  wrote 

rhyme : 
Two  hundred  and  forty  first  men  of 

their  time : 
One  person  whose  portrait  just  gave  the 

least  hint 
Its  original  had  a  most  horrible  squint : 
One  critic,   most  (what  do  they  call 

it  1)  reflective. 
Who  never  had  used  the  phrase  ob-  or 

subjective : 
Forty  fathers  of   Freedom,   of  whom 

twenty  bred 
Their  sons  for  the  rice-swamps,  at  so 

much  a  head. 
And  their  daughters  for —  faugh  !  thirty 

mothers  of  Gracchi : 
Non-resistants  who  gave  many  a, spirit- 
ual black -eye  : 
£ight  true  friends  of  their  kind,  one  of 

whom  was  a  jailer: 
Four  captains  almost  as  astounding  as 

Taylor : 
Two  dozen  of  Italy's  exiles  who  shoot 

us  his 
Kaisership    daily,    stem    pen-and-ink 

Brutuses, 
Who,   in    Yankee    back-parlors,    with 

crucified  smile, t 
Mount  serenely  their  country's  funereal 

pile  : 
Ninety-nine  Irish  heroes,  ferocious  re- 

bellers 
'Gainst  the  Saxon  in  cia-marine  gazreti 

and  cellars. 
Who  shake  their  dread  fists  o'er  the  sea 

and  all  that,  — 
As  long  as  a  copper  drops  into  the  hat: 
Nine    nundred    Teutonic    republicanif 

stark 
From  Vaterland's  battles  just  won — in 

the  Park, 
•  (And  at  this  Jast  conclusion  will  surely  ai*' 


nve. 


That  the  goodness  of  earth  Is  more  dead  tbas 
alive.) 
t  Not  foi^ttins  their  tea  and  their  toss^ 
though,  the  while. 
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"Who  the  happy  profession  of  martyrdom 

take 
Whenever  it  gives  them  a  chance  at  a 

steak : 
Sixty-two  second  Washingtons  :  two  or 

three  Jackaons : 
And  so  many  eveiythings-else  that  it 

racks  one's 
Poor  memory  too  much  to  continue  the 

list, 
Especially  now  they  no  longer  exist ;  — 
1  woald  merely  observe  that  yoa've 

taken  to  laving 
The  pnflb  that  belong  to  the  dead  to  the 

living, 
And  that  somehow  yonr  tmmp-of-oon- 

temporary-doom's  tones 
Is  tuned  after  old  dedications  and  tomb- 
stones." 

Here  the  critic  came  in  and  a  thistle 

present!^ — * 
From  a  frown  to  a  smile  the  god's  fea- 
tures relented, 
Aa  he  stared  at  his  envoy,  who,  swelling 

with  pride, 
To  the   god's   asking   look,    nothing 

daunted,  replied,  — 
"You'te  surprised,  I  suppose,  I  was 

absent  so  long. 
But  your  godship  respecting  the  lilies 

was  wrong; 
I  hunted  the  garden  from  one  end  to 

f  other. 
And  got  no  reward  but  vexation  and 

bother, 
Till,  tossed  out  with  weeds  in  a  comer 

to  wither. 
This  one  lily  I  found  and  made  haste  to 

bring  hither." 

"  Did  he  think  I  had  given  him  a  book 
to  review? 

I  ought  to  have  kno?m  what  the  fellow 
would  do," 

Uuttered  Phnebus  aside,  "for  a  thistle 
will  pass 

Beyond  doubt  for  the  queen  of  all  flow- 
ers with  an  ass ; 

He  has  chosen  in  just  the  same  way  as 
he  'd  choose 

His  specimens  out  of  the  books  he  re- 
views; 

*Tam   back  nov  to  page— goodneH  only 
kDOws  what« 
Aikd  taka  a  tnah  ludd  on  the  thread  of  my 
plot 


And  now,  as  this  offers  an  excellent  text, 
I  'U  give  'em  some  brief  hints  on  criti' 

cism  next." 
So,  m.using  a  moment,  he  turned  to  the 

crowd. 
And,  clearing  his  voice,  spoke  as  follows 

aloud :  — 

"My  friends,  in  the  happier  days  of 

the  muse. 
We  were  luckily  free  from  such  things 

as  reviews ; 
Then  naught  came  between  with  its  fog 

to  make  clearer 
The  heart  of  the  poet  to  that  of  his 

hearer; 
Then  the  poet  brought  heaven  to  the 

people,  and  they 
Felt  that  they,  too,  were  poets  in  hear^ 

ing  his  lay ; 
Then. the  poet  was  prophet,  the  past  in 

his  soul 
Precreated  the  future,  both  parts  of  one 

whole ; 
Then  for  him  there  was  nothing  too  c^reat 

or  too  small, 
For  one  natural  deity  sanctified  all ; 
Then  the  bard  owned  no  clipper  and 

meter  of  moods 
Save  the  spirit  of  silence  that  hovers  and 

broods 
O'er  the  seas  and  the  mountains,  the 

rivers  and  woods ; 
He  asked  not  earth's  verdict,  forgetting 

the  clods, 
His  soul  soared  and  sang  to  an  audience 

of  gods; 
'T  was  for  them  that  he  measured  the 

thought  and  the  line. 
And  shaped  for  their  vision  the  perfect 

design. 
With  as  glorious  a  foresight,  a  balance 

as  true. 
As  swung  out  the  worlds  in  the  infinite 

blue; 
Then  a  glory  and  greatness  invested 

man's  heart, 
The  universal,  which  now  stands  es- 
tranged and  apart. 
In  the  free  individual  moulded,   was 

Art; 
Then  the  forms  of  the  Artist  seemed 

thrilled  with  desire 
For  something  as  yet  unattained,  fuller, 

higher. 
As  once  with  her  lips,  lifted  hands,  and 

eyes  listening; 
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And  her  whole  upward  soul  in  her  conn- 

tenence  glistening, 
Eur^dice  stood  —  like  a  beacon  nnfired, 
Which,  once  touched  with  flame,  will 

leap  heay'nward  inspired  — 
And  waited  with  answering  kindle  to 

mark 
The  first  gleam  of  Orpheus  that  pained 

the  red  Dark. 
Then  painting,  song,  sculpture  did  more 

than  relieTe 
The  need  that  men  feel  to  create  and 

believe, 
And  as,  in  all  beauty,  who  listens  with 

love 
Hears  these  words  oft  repeated  — '  be- 
yond and  above,' 
60  these  seemed  to  be  but  the  visible 

sign 
Of  the  grasp  of  the  soul  after  things  more 

divine; 
They  were  ladders  the  Artist  erected  to 

climb 
O'er  the  narrow  horizon  of  space  and  of 

time. 
And  we  see  there  the  footsteps  by  which 

men  had  gained 
To  the  one  rapturous  glimpse  of  the 

never-attained. 
As  shepherds  could  erst  sometimes  trace 

in  the  sod 
The  last  spuming  print  of  a  sky-cleaving 

god. 

"But  now,  on  the  poet's  dis-privaded 
moods 

With  do  ihia  and  do  that  the  pert  critic 
intrudes ; 

While  he  thinks  he 's  been  barely  fulfill- 
ing his  duty 

To  interpret  'twixt  men  and  their  own 
sense  of  beauty, 

And  has  striven,  while  others  sought 
honor  or  pelf, 

To  make  his  kind  happy  as  he  was  him- 
self. 

He  finds  he's  been  guilty  of  horrid 
offences 

In  all  kinds  of  moods,  numbers,  genders, 
and  tenses ; 

He 's  been  6b  and  mi^jective,  what  Kettle 
calls  Pot, 

Predaely,  atall events,  what  he  ought  not, 

Tou  have  done  thisj  says  one  judge ; 
done  thatf  says  another ; 

Tou  atunUd  have  done  this,  grumbles 
one  ;  that,  says  't  other  ,* 


Never  mind  what  he  touches,  one  shrieks 

out  Taboo/ 
And  while  he  is  wondering  what  he  shall 

do. 
Since  each  suggests  opposite  topics  for 

song. 
They  all  shout  together  you're  right/ 

and  you*re  wrong/ 

**  Nature  fits  all  her  children  with 
something  to  do, 

He  who  would  write  and  can't  write,  can 
surely  review. 

Can  set  up  a  small  booth  as  critic  and  sell 
us  nis 

Petty  conceit  and  his  pettier  jealousies; 

Thus  a  lawyer's  apprentice,  just  out  of 
his  teens. 

Will  do  for  the  Jeffrey  of  six  maga- 
zines; 

Haviuff  read  Johnson's  lives  of  the  poets 
naif  through, 

There's  nothing  on  earth  he 's  not  com- 
petent to ; 

He  reviews  with  as  much  nonchalance  u 
he  whistles,  — 

He  goes  through  a  book  and  just  picks 
out  the  thistles ; 

It  matters  not  whether  he  blame  or  com- 
mend. 

If  he 's  bad  as  a  foe,  he 's  &r  worse  as  a 
friend : 

Let  an  author  but  wiite  what 's  above  his 


He  goes 


poor  scope, 
to  work  a 
rope 


gravely  and  twists  up  a 


And,  inviting  the  world  to  see  punish- 
ment done. 

Hangs  himself  up  to  bleach  in  the  wind 
and  the  sun ; 

'T  is  delightful  to  see,  when  a  man  oomes 
along 

Who  has  anything  in  him  peculiar  and 
strong. 

Every  cockboat  that  swims  clear  its  fierce 
(pop)  gundeck  at  him. 

And  mate  as  he  passes  its  ludicrous  Peck 
at  him  —  " 

Here  Miranda  came  up  and  began, 

"As  to  that—" 
Apollo  at  once  seized  his  gloves,  case^ 

and  hat. 
And,  seeing  the  place  getting  rapidly 

cleared, 
I,  too,  snatched  mynotea  and  forthwith 

disappeared. 
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OiabM. 


i)cMinter,  1848. 


By  way  of  saTuig  time, 
111  do  this  letter  up  in  rhyme, 
WiMMe  slim  stream  throogh  four  pages 

flows 
Ere  one  is  packed  with  tight-screwed 

ThreadiDg  the  tnhe  of  an  epistle. 
Smooth  as  a  child's  breath  Uiroagh  a 
whistle. 

The  great  attraction  now  of  all 
Ii  the  "  Bazaar  "  at  FanenU  Hall, 
Where  swarm  the  anti-slavery  folks 
•As  thick,  dear  Miller,  as  yoar  jokes. 
There 's  Garrison,  his  features  yery 
Benign  for  an  incendiary, 
fieamine  forth   sunshine   through   hii 

gXuaes 
On  the  surrounding  lads  and  lasses, 
(No  bee  could  blither  be,  or  brisker,)  — 
A  Pickwick  somehow  turned  John  Ziska, 
His  bnmp  of  firmness  swelling  up 
like  a  lye  cupcake  from  its  cup. 
And  there,  too,  was  his  English  tea-set. 
Which  in  his  ear  a  kind  of  ilea  set. 
His  Uncle  Samuel  for  its  beauty 
Demanding  sixty  dollars  duty, 
CTwas  natural  Sam  should  serve  his 

trunk  ill. 
For  G.,  you  know,  has  cut  his  uncle,) 
Whereas,  had  he  but  once  made  tea  in 't, 
fiis  node's  ear  had  had  the  flea  in  't, 
There  being  not  a  cent  of  dnty 
On  any  pot  that  ever  drew  tea.t 

There  was  Maria  Chapman,  too, 

*]fr.  James  Millar  McKim. 

t  When  Ur.  Oarrison  Tialted  Edlnbargh  in  1846, 
^^andaome  aOrer  te»-aet  waa  j»reaentid  to  him 
jVMa  friends  in  that  city.  On  the  arriyal  of 
■■  gift  at  the  Boaton  onatom-hooae,  it  waa 
Aanpd  wtth  an  enormona  entrance  dn^  which 
^md  haw  been  ramittad  ii  tl»a  arttdas  had 


With  her  swift  eyes  of  dear  sted-blne^ 
The  coiled-up  mainspring  of  the  Fair^ 
Originating  everywhere 
The  expansive  force  without  a  sound 
That  wnirls  a  hundred  wheels  around. 
Herself  meanwhile  as  calm  and  still 
As  the  bare  crown  of  Prospect  Uill ; 
A  noble  woman,  brave  ana  apt, 
Cnmsean  sibyl  not  more  rapt, 
Who  might,  with  those  fair  tresses  shorn. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans'  casqae  have  worn. 
Herself  the  Joan  of  our  Ark, 
For  every  shaft  a  shining  mark. 

And  there,  too,  was  Eliza  Follbh, 
Who  scatters  fruit-creating  pollen 
Where'er  a  blossom  she  can  find 
Hardy  enough  for  Truth's  north  wind. 
Each  several  point  of  all  her  face 
Tremblingly    bright   with   the   inward 

grace. 
As  if  all  motion  gave  it  light 
like  phosphorescent  seas  at  night. 

There  jokes  our  Edmund.I  plainly  aon 
Of  him  who  bearded  Jefferson, 
A  non-resistant  by  conviction, 
But  with  a  bump  in  contradiction, 
So  that  whene'er  it  gets  a  chance 
His  pen  delights  to  play  the  lance. 
And  ^  you  may  doubt  it,  or  believe  it«7 
Full  at  the  head  of  Joshua  Leavitt 
The  very  calumet  he  'd  launch. 
And  scourge  him  with  the  olive  branch* 
A  master  with  the  foils  of  wit, 
'T  is  natural  he  should  love  a  hit ; 
A  gentleman,  withal,  and  scholar. 
Only  base  things  excite  his  choler, 

erer  been  need.  It  waa  aappoaed  that  if  the 
owner  had  not  been  the  leader  of  the  unpopular 
aboUtionista,  thla  heavy  Impoit  would  not  have 
been  hdd  on  a  friendly  Britiah  tribata  to  anaoiip 
nent  American. 
t  Bdmond  Qoiacj* 
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And  then  his  ntira  's  keen  and  thin 
As  the  lithe  hlade  of  Saladin. 
Good  letters  are  a  gift  apart. 
And  hifi  are  gems  of  Flemish  art, 
True  offspring  of  the  fireside  Muse, 
Kot  a  rag-gathering  of  news 
Like  a  new  hopfield  which  is  all  poles, 
But  of  one  blood  with  Horace  Walpole^s. 

There,  with  one  hand  behind  his  back, 
Stands  Phillips  buttoned  in  a  sack, 
Our  Attic  orator,  our  Chatham ; 
Old  fogies,  when  he  lightens  at  'em, 
8hriTel  like  leares ;  to  him  't  is  granted 
Always  to  say  the  word  that 's  wanted, 
80  that  he  seems  but  speaking  clearer 
The  tiptop  thought  of  every  hearer ; 
Each  flash  his  brooding  heart  lets  fidl 
Fires  what 's  combustible  in  all. 
And  sends  the  applauses  bursting  in 
Like  an  exploded  magazine. 
His  eloquence  no  frotliy  show. 
The  gutter's  street-polluted  flow, 
Ko  Missistsippi's  yellow  flood 
Whose    shoal ness   can't    be   seen    for 

mud;  — 
80  simply  clear,  serenely  deep, 
80  silent-strong  its  graceful  sweep. 
None  measures  its  un  rippling  force 
Who  has  not  striven  to  stem  its  course ; 
How  fare  their   barques  who  think  to 

play 
With  smoNDth  Niagara*s  mane  of  sprayi 
Let  Austin's  total  shipwreck  say.* 
He  never  spoke  a  word  too  much — 
Except  of  Story,  or  some  such, 
Whom,  though   condemned    by  ethics 

strict. 
The  heart  refuses  to  convict 

Beyond,  a  crater  in  each  eye, 

8ways  brown,  broad-shonldered  Pills- 

BITRT, 

Who  tears  up  words  like  trees  by  the 

roots, 
A  Theseus  in  stout  cow-hide  boots, 
The  wager  of  eternal  war 
Against  that  loathsome  Minotaar 
To  whom  we  sacrifice  each  year 
The  best  blood  of  our  Athens  here, 
(Dear  M.,  pray  brush  up   your  Lem- 

priere.) 

*  On  the  oocarion  of  the  murder  of  Rev.  Eli- 
jah P.  L0VCJ07,  editor  of  an  anti-alftvery  news- 
paper at  Alton,  Illinois,  an  indignation  meeting 
was  held  in  Boston,  at  which  Mr.  Anatin,  Attor- 
aagr-Genend  of  MmiarhniiettSi  mads  a  violaat 


A  terrible  denouncer  be, 

Old  Sinai  bums  nnqnenchably 

Upon  his  lips ;  he  well  might  be  a 

Hot-blazing  sonl  from  fierce  Judes^ 

Habakkuk,  Ezra,  or  Hoaea. 

His  words  are  red-hot  iron  searers, 

And  nightmare-like  he  mounts  his  hetf 

ers. 
Spurring  them  like  avenging  Fate,  or 
As  Waterton  his  alligator. 

Hard  by,  as  calm  as  summer  even. 
Smiles  the  reviled  and  pelted  STEPBX]r,1 
The  unappeasable  Boanerges 
To  all  the  Churches  and  the  Clergies^ 
The  grim  tavaaU  who,  to  complete 
His  own  peculiar  cabinet, 
Contrivea  to  label  'mong  his  kicks 
One  from  the  followers  of  Hicks; 
Who  studied  mineralogy 
Not  with  soft  book  upon  the  knee. 
But  learned  the  properties  of  stones 
By  contact  sharp  of  flesh  and  bones, 
And  made  the  experimentvm  cmeis 
With  his  own  body's  vital  juices ; 
A  man  with  caoutchonc  endurance, 
A  perfect  gem  for  life  insurance, 
A  kind   of    maddened  John  the  Bl(^ 

tist. 
To  whom  the  harshest  word  comes  apt- 

est. 
Who,  struck  bv  stone  or  brick  ill-starred, 
Hurls  back  sn  epithet  as  hard. 
Which,  deadlier  than  stone  or  brick, 
Has  a  propensity  to  stick. 
His  oratory  is  like  the  scream 
Of  the  iron-horse's  frenzied  steam 
Which  warns  the  world  to  leave  widi 

space 
For  the  black  engine*s  swerveless  race. 
Te  men  with  neckcloths  white,  I  wan 

you  — 
Habet  a  whole  haymow  in  coma. 

A  Judith  there,  turned  Quakeress, 

Sits  Abet  in  her  modest  dress,^ 

Serving  a  table  quietly. 

As  if  that  mild  and  downcast  eye 

Flashed  never,  with  its  scorn  intense^ 

More  than  Medea's  eloqnence. 

So  the  same  force  which  shakes  its  dieid 

Far-blazing  locks  o'er  .Etna's  head. 


pro^lavery  speech,  which  called  forQi  a 
ing  reply  from  Wendell  PhUlipa,  who 
became  a  main  piUar  of   ~       ~ 

t  Stephen  8.  Foster. 

t  Abby  Kalley. 
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Aloni^  the  wires  in  sOence  fares 
And  messages  of  commerce  bears. 
No  nobler  gift  of  heart  and  brain, 
No  life  more  white  from  spot  or  stain. 
Was  e'er  on  Freedom's  altar  laid 
Than  hers,  the  simple  Quaker  maid. 

These  last  three  (leaving  in  the  lurch 
Some  other  themes)  assault  the  Church, 
Who  therefore  writes  them  in  her  lists 
As  Satan's  limbs  and  atheists ; 
For  each  sect  has  one  argument 
Whereby  the  rest  to  hell  are  sent, 
Which  serves   them   like   the  Gnun's 

tooth. 
Passed  round  in  torn  ttom  mouth  to 

mouth ;  — 
If  anj  ism  should  arise. 
They  look  on  it  with  constable's  eyes. 
Tie  round  its  neck  a  heavy  oMe-, 
And  give  it  kittens'  hydropathy. 
This  trick  with  other  (useful  very)  tricks 
Is  laid  to  the  Babylonian  meretnx, 
Bat 't  was  in  TOf;ae  before  her  day 
Wherever  pries&oods  had  their  way, 
And  Buddha's  Popes  with  this  struck 

dumb 
The  followers  of  Fi  and  Fum. 
Well,  if  the  world,  with  prudent  fear, 
Pay  God  a  seventh  of  the  year, 
And  as  a  Farroert  who  would  pack 
All  his  religion  in  one  stack. 
For  this  world  works  six  days  in  seven 
And  idles  on  the  seventh  for  Heaven, 


Expecting,  for  his  Sunday's  sowing. 
In  the  next  world  to  go  a-mowing 
The  crop  of  all  his  meeting-going ;  — 
If  the  poor  Church,  by  power  enticed, 
Finds  none  so  infidel  as  Christ, 
Quite  backward  reads  his  Gospel  meek, 
(As  *t  were  in  Hebrew  writ,  not  Greek,) 
Fencing  the  gallows  and  the  sword 
With  conscripts  drafted  from  his  word. 
And  makes  one  gate  of  Heaven  so  viide 
That  the  rich  ortnodox  mi^rht  ride 
Through  on  their  camels,  while  the  poor 
Squirm  through  the  scant,  unyielding 

door, 
Which,  of  the  Gospel's  straitest  size, 
Is  narrower  than  bead-needles'  eyes. 
What  wonder  World  and  Church  should 

call 
The  true  faith  atheistical  ? 

Yet,  after  all,  'twixt  yon  and  me, 
Dear  Milleri  I  could  never  see 
That  Sin's  and  Error's  ugly  smirch 
Stained  the  walls  only  of  the  Church ; 
There  are  good  priests,  and  men  whs 

take 
Freedom's  torn  cloak  for  lucre's  sake ; 
I  can't  believe  the  Church  so  strong. 
As  some  men  do,  for  Right  or  Wrong. 
But,  for  this  subject  (long  and  vext) 
I  must  refer  you  to  my  next. 
As  also  for  a  list  exact 
Of  goods   with  which   the   Hall  wai 

packed. 


m 
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p  SATB  obsenredy  Teader  (bene-  or  male- 
volent, fts  it  may  happen),  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  append  to  the  second  editions  of 
books,  and  to  the  second  works  of  anthors, 
short  sentences  conunendatory  of  the  first, 
nnder  the  title  of  NoUee$  qf  the  Presi. 
TheM,  I  have  been  given  to  understand, 
are  procurable  at  certain  established  rates, 
payment  being  made  either  in  money  or 
advertising  patronage  by  the  publisher,  or 
by  an  adequate  ouUay  of  sei^ty  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  Considering  these 
things  with  myself,  and  also  that  such 
notices  are  neither  intended,  nor  g^erally 
behaved,  to  convey  any  real  opiniona,  hi- 
ipg  a  purely  ceremonial  accompaniment  of 
literature,  and  resembling  certincates  to  the 
virtues  or  Tarious  morbiferal  panaceas,  I 
conceived  that  it  would  be  not  only  more 
economical  to  prepare  a  sufficient  number 
of  such  myself;  but  also  more  immediately 
subservient  to  the  end  in  view  to  prefix 
them  to  this  our  primary  edition  rather 
than  await  the  contingency  of  a  second, 
when  they  would  seem  to  be  of  small  util- 
ity. To  delay  attaching  the  bobs  until  the 
second  attempt  at  flying  the  kite  would 
indicate  but  a  slender  experience  in  that 
useful  art  Neither  has  it  escaped  my 
notice,  nor  failed  to  afford  me  matter  of 
reflection,  that,  when  a  circus  or  a  caravan 
is  about  to  visit  Jaalam,  the  initial  step 
is  to  send  forward  large  and  highly  orna- 
mented bills  of  performance  to  be  hung  in 
the  bar-room  and  the  post-office.  These 
having  been  sufflcientiy  gazed  at,  and  be- 
ffinnfa^  to  lose  their  attractiveness  except 
for  the  flies,  and,  truly,  the  boys  also  (in 
whom  I  find  it  impoesft>le  to  repress,  even 
during  school-hours,  certain  oral  ana  tele- 
graphic communications  concerning  the 
expected  show),  upon  some  fine  morning 
the  band  enters  in  a  gayly  painted  wagon, 
or  triumphal  chariot,  and  with  noisy  ad- 
vertisement, by  means  of  brass,  wood,  and 
sheepskin,  makes  tiie  circuit  of  our  startled 
village  streets.  Then,  as  the  exciting 
•oniiai  diawneam'  and  neareri  do  I  de- 


siderate those  eyes  of  Aristarchus,  "  whose 
looks  were  as  a  breeching  to  a  boy." 
Then  do  I  perceive,  with  vain  regret 
of  wasted  opportunities,  the  advantage 
of  a  pancratic  or  pantechnic  education, 
since  he  is  most  reverenced  by  my  little 
subjects  who  can  throw  the  cleanest  sum- 
merset or  widk  most  securely  upon  the 
revolving  cask.  The  story  of  the  Pied 
Piper  b^oines  for  the  first  time  credible 
to  me  (albeit  confirmed  by  the  Hameliners 
datinff  their  lep^  instruments  from  the 
period  of  his  exit),  as  I  behold  how  those 
strains,  without  pretence  of  magical  po- 
tency, bewitch  the  pupillary  legs,  nor 
leave  to  the  pedagogic  an  entire  self-con- 
troL  For  these  reasons,  lest  my  kingly 
prerogative  should  suffer  diminution,  i 
prorogue  my  restless  commons,  whom  I 
follow  into  the  street,  chieflv  lest  some 
mischief  may  chance  befall  them.  After 
the  manner  of  such  a  band,  I  send  forward 
the  following  notices  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture, to  make  brazen  proclamation,  not 
unconscious  of  the  advsntage  which  will 
accrue,  if  our  little  craft,  cynUnda  tuiilis, 
shall  seem  to  leave  port  with  a  clipping 
breeze,  and  to  carry,  m  nautical  phrase,  a 
bone  in  her  mouth.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
chosen,  as  being  more  ecnutable,  to  pre- 
pare some  also  sufficiently  objurgatory, 
that  readers  of  eve^  taste  may  find  a  dish 
to  their  palate.  I  have  modelled  them 
upon  actually  existing  specimens,  pre- 
served in  my  own  cabinet  of  natural  curios- 
ities. One,  in  particular,  I  had  copied  with 
tolerable  exactness  from  a  notice  of  one 
of  my  own  discourses,  which,  fh>m  its  su- 
perior tone  and  appearance  of  vast  experi- 
ence, I  concludedf  to  have  been  written  by 
a  man  at  least  three  hundred  years  of  age, 
though  I  recollected  no  existing  instance 
of  such  antediluvian  longevity.  Never- 
theless, I  afterwards  discovered  the  author 
to  be  a  young  gentleman  preparing  for  the 
ministry  uncur  the  direction  of  one  of  my 
brethren  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  whom 
I  had  onee  insUnctively  oonWted  in  a 
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Latin  quantity.  But  this  I  have  bem 
foroed  to  omit,  from  its  too  snat  lansth. 
—  H.  W.] 


From  1M  Umivemd  lAUMry  Uniwnt. 

Vail  of  passagM  which  rivet  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  ....  Under  a  rustic  garb,  senti- 
ments are  conveyed  which  should  W  committed 
to  the  memory  and  engraven  on  tlie  heart  of 
every  moral  and  social  being We  con- 
sider this  a  unique  perfonnancei  ....  We 

hope  to  see  itsoonintnxluce<l  into  our  common 
schools.  .....  Mr.  Wilbar  has  performed  his 

duties  as  editor  with  excellent  taste  and  Judg- 
ment ....  This  is  a  vein  which  we  hope  to 

see  succesafUlly  prosecuted.  ....  We  hall  the 

appearance  of  tlxis  work  as  a  long  stride  toward 
the  formation  of  a  purely  aboriginal,  indige- 
nous, native,  and  American  literature.  We  re- 
joice to  meet  with  an  author  national  enough 
to  break  away  from  the  Hlavish  deference,  too 
common  among  us,  to  English  grammar  and 

orthography Where  all  is  so  good,  we 

are  at  a  loss  how  to  make  extracts.  ....  On 
the  whole,  we  may  call  it  a  volume  which  no 
library,  pretending  to  entire  completeness, 
ahould  fidi  to  place  upon  its  shelves. 


Ftcm  the  HiininbotUmopolU  Snapptnf-twrlU, 

A  collection  of  the  merest  balderdash  and 
doggerel  that  it  was  ever  our  bad  fortune  to 
lay  eyes  on.  The  author  is  a  vulgar  buffoon, 
and  the  editor  a  talkative,  tedious  old  fool. 
We  use  strong  language,  but  should  any  of  our 
readers  peruse  the  book,  (from  which  calami^ 
Heaven  preserve  them !)  they  will  find  reasons 
for  it  thick  as  the  leaves  of  Vallumbroaer,  or, 
to  use  a  still  more  expressive  comparison,  as 
the  combined  heads  of  author  and  eaitor.  The 
work  is  wretchedly  got  up.  ....  We  should 
like  to  know  how  much  British  geld  was  pock- 
eted by  this  libeller  of  our  country  and  her 
purest  patriots. 


From  the  OldJbgrvmviUe  Mentor. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  do  more  than  glance 
through  this  handsomely  printed  volume,  but 
the  name  of  its  respectable  editor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilbur,  of  Jaalam,  will  afford  a  siilficiont  guar- 
anty for  the  worth  of  its  contento The 

paper  is  white,  the  type  clear,  and  the  volume 
of  a  convenient  and  attractive  size.  ....  In 
reading  this  elegantly  executed  work,  it  has 
seemed  to  us  that  a  passage  or  tv^o  might  have 
been  refa'enched  witn  advantage,  and  that  the 
general  style  of  diction  was  susceptible  of  a 

higher  polish On  the  whole,  we  may 

safely  leave  the  ungrateful  task  of  criticism  to 
the  render.  We  will  barely  suggest,  that  in 
volumes  intende<l,  as  this  is,  for  the  illustration 
of  a  provincial  dialect  and  turns  of  expression, 
a  dash  of  humor  or  satire  might  be  thrown  in 
with  advantage.  ....  The  work  is  admirably 
got  up This  work  will  form  an  appro- 
priate ornament  to  the  centre-table.  It  is 
beautifully  printeit  on  paper  of  an  ezoollent 
quality 


From  the  Dekaiif  ByXwark. 

We  should  be  wanting  in  oar  duty  aa  fha 
oonductor  of  that  tnmondooa  engine,  a  pobUo 
press,  aa  an  American,  and  as  a  man,  did  wa 
allow  sach  an  opportunity  aa  is  presented  to  na 
by  "The  Biglow  Papers^  to  pass  by  without 
entering  our  earnest  protest  against  aach  at- 
tempts (now,  alas  I  too  common)  at  demoralia- 1 
ing  the  public  sentiment  Unaer  a  wretched 
mask  of  stupid  drollery,  slavery,  war,  the  ao- 
cial  glass,  and,  in  short,  all  the  valuable  and 
time-honored  institntions  Jostly  dear  to  onr 
common  humanity  and  especially  to  republi- 
cans, are  made  the  butt  of  coarse  and  senaeleaa 
ribaldry  by  this  low-minded  scribbler.  It  is 
time  that  the  respectable  and  religious  portion 
of  onr  community  should  be  aroused  to  the 
alarming  Inroads  of  foreign  Jacobinism,  nna- 
culottism.  and  infldelilnr.  It  is  a  fearfril  proof 
of  the  wide-spread  nature  of  this  contagion, 
that  these  secret  stabs  at  religion  and  virtue 
are  given  from  under  the  cloak  (erodite,  poeUri  !) 
of  a  clergyman.  It  is  a  moumfhl  spectacle  in- 
deed to  the  patriot  and  Christian  to  see  libeiv 
ality  and  new  ideas  (fklsely  so  called,  —  they 
are  as  old  as  Eden)  invading  the  saoed  pre- 
cincts of  the  pulpit  ....  On  the  whole.  w« 
consider  this  volume  aa  one  of  the  first  shock- 
ing results  which  we  predicted  would  spring 
oot  of  the  late  Fronch  "  Revolution  "  (!X 


From  the  Bungtown  Commr  and  Costprdkeiufea 
Tocsin  (a  try-^weaJuy  ^mUy  journal). 

Altogether  an  admirable  work Full 

of  humor,  boisterous,  but  delicate.— of  wit 
withering  and  scorching,  yet  combined  with  a 

Satiios  cool  as  morning  dew, — of  satire  pon- 
erous  as  the  mace  of  Richard,  yet  keen  as  the 
scymitar  of  Saladin.  ....  A  work  Ml  of 
"  mountain-mirth,"  mischievous  as  Pack,  and 

lightsome  as  Ariel We  know  not  whether 

to  admire  most  the  genial,  i^'esh,  and  discursive 
concinnity  of  the  author,  or  his  plavfril  flmcy. 
weird  imagination,  and  compass  ox  atyle,  at 

once  both  objective  ^nd  suUective We 

might  indulge  in  some  criticisms,  bat,  were  the 
autnor  other  than  he  is,  he  would  be  a  different 
being.  As  it  Is,  he  has  awonderftU  pose,  which 
flits  from  flower  to  flower,  and  bears  the  reader 
irresistibly  along  on  its  eagle  pinions  Qike  Gany- 
mede) to  the  "highest  heaven  of  invention." 
....  Wo  love  a  book  so  purely  oltJective. .... 
Many  of  his  pictures  of  natural  scenery  have  an 
extp^aordinary  sutjective  clearness  and  fidelity. 
....  In  fine,  we  consider  this  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  volumes  of  this  or  any  aga 
We  know  of  no  English  author  who  could  have 
written  it  It  is  a  work  to  which  the  ptood 
genius  of  our  country,  standing  with  one  foot 
on  the  Aroostook  and  the  other  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  holding  up  the  star-spangled  ban- 
ner amid  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of 
worlds,  may  point  with  bewildering  scorn  of  the 
punier  efforts  of  enslaved  Europe.  ....  Wa 
noi>e  soon  to  encounter  our  autiior  among  those 
higher  walks  of  literature  In  which  he  Is  evi- 
denUy  capable  of  achieving  enduring  ftime. 
Already  we  should  be  inclined  to  assign  him  a 
high  poB!tion  in  the  bright  galaxy  of  our  Aincik 
ieanbarda  . 


\ 


\ 
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Fnmfk§SaUriver  Pilot  and  Flag  <^f  Freedom. 

A  Tohime  in  bad  grammar  a'^d  worse  taste. 
....  While  the  pieces  here  collected  were  con- 
flned  to  their  appropriate  sphere  in  the  comers 
of  obscure  newspapen,  we  considered  them 
vhollj  beneath  contempt,  bat,  as  the  author 
bas  chosen  to  come  forward  in  this  public 
Buumer,  he  must  expect  the  lash  he  so  richly 
merits.  ....  Contemptible  slanders.  .... 
Vilest  BOlingwate.  ....  Has  laked  aU  the 
gntteriofour  langnage.  ....  The  most  pure, 
npright,  and  consistent  politiciMis  not  safe 
nom  his  malignant  venom. ....  General  Gush- 
iDg  eomes  in  for  a  share  of  his  vile  calumnies. 
....  The  Rtvtrtnd  Homer  Wilbur  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  doth.  .... 


Fnm  (he  Wortd'H(urmonle-jBoUan'Atkuihment 

Speech  Is  silver:  silence  is  golden.    No  ut- 
tsnnce  more  Orphic  than  this.    While,  there- 
fona  as  highest  author,  we  reverence  him  whose 
woiks  oontiniie  heroically  unwritten,  we  have 
also  our  bopefhl  woid  for  those  who  with  pen 
(from  wing  of  goose  loud-cackling,  or  seraph 
God-commissioned)  record  the  thing  that  is  re- 
vealed. ....  Under  mask  of  Quaintest  irony, 
we  detect  here  the  deep,  storm-tost  (nip^  ship- 
wncked)  soul,  thunder-scarred,  semi-articu- 
late, but  ever  climbing  hopefully  toward  the 
peaceful  summits  of  an  Infinite  Sorrow.  .... 
xes,  thou  poor,  forlorn  Hosea,  with  Hebrew 
flre-flaming  soul  in  thee,  for  thee  also  this  life 
of  ours  has  not  been  without  its  aspects  of 
heavenliest  pity  and  langhingest  mirth.    Gon- 
eeivable  enough  1    Through  coarse  Thersites- 
eloak,  we  have  revelation  of  the  heart,  wUd- 
^owlng,  world-clasping,  that  is  in  him.  Brave- 
ty  he  grapples  with  the  life-problem  as  it  pre- 
sents itseir  to  him,  uncomboo,  shaggy,  careless 
of  the  "  nicer  proprieties."  inexpert  of  "  elegant 
diction,"  yet  with   voice  audible  enough   to 
whoso  hath  ears,  up  there  on  the  gravelly  side- 
hills,  or  down  on  the  splashy.  Indlarubber-Iike 
salt-manhes  of  native  Jaalam.    To  this  soul 
also  the  Neee$»Uy  o/Onating  somewhat  has  un- 
veiled its  awful  (h>nt    If  not  (Ediposes  and 
Electras  and  Alcestises.  then  in  God's  name 
Biidofredura  Sawins  I  These  also  shall  get  bom 
into  the  world,  and  fllch  (if  so  need)  a  Zingali 
sabeistence  therein,  these  lank,  omnivorous 
Yankees  of  his.    He  shall  paint  the  Seen,  since 
the  Unseen  will  not  sit  to  him.    Yet  in  him 
also  are  Nibelungen-lavs,  and  Iliads,  and  Ulys- 
ses-wanderings, and  Divine  Comedies.  — if  only 
once  he  could  come  at  them  I    Therein  lieii 
much,  nay  all ;  for  what  truly  is  this  which  we 
name  AU,  but  that  which  we  do  not  possess? 
....  Glimpees  also  are  given  us  of  an  old 
Ikther  Esekiel,  not  without  paternal  pride,  as 
Is  the  wont  of  such.    A  brown,  parchment- 
bided  old  man  of  the  geoponic  or  bucolic  8i>e- 
cies,  gny-eyed,  we  fiincy,  queued  perhaps,  with 
nmch  weather-cunning  and  pleoUful  Septem- 
ber-gale memories,  bidding  fair  in  good  time 
to  become  the  Oldest  Inhabitant    After  such 
hasty  apparition,  he  vanishes  and  is  seen  no 
more.  ....  Of  "Rev.  Homer  Wilbur,  A-  M., 
Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Jaalam,"  we  have 
Knan  care  to  speak  here.    Spare  touch  in  him 
of  his  Melesigenes  namesake,  nave,  haply,  the 
— bUadneaal    A  tolenbly  caliginosey  nepbe- 


legeretous  elderlv  gentleman,  with  infinite  fho* 
nity  of  sermonlzmg,  muscularixed  by  lung  pnuy 
tice,  and  excellent  digestive  apparattls.  and,  for 
tlie  rest,  well-meaning  enough,  and  with  small 
private  illuminations  (somewhat  tallowy,  it  is 
to  be  feared)  of  his  own.  To  him,  there.  "  nstor 
of  the  Rrst  Church  in  Jaalam."  our  Hosea  pre- 
sents himself  as  a  quite  inexplicable  Sphmx- 
riddle.  A  rich  poverty  of  Latw  and  Greek,  ^ 
so  far  is  clear  enough,  even  to  eyes  peering  my- 
opic through  horo-lensed  editorial  spectacles, 
—  but  naught  farther  J  O  purblind,  well-mean- 
ing, altogetlier  l^iscoua  Melesigenes-Wilbur, 
there  are  things  in  him  incommunicable  by 
stroke  of  birch  I  Did  it  ever  enter  that  old  b<»- 
wildered  head  of  thine  that  there  was  the  Poa- 
wiMlUy  of  (A«  h^%\U  in  him?  To  thee,  quite 
wingless  (and  even  featherless)  bi|)ed,  has  not 
so  much  even  as  a  dream  of  wings  ever  come  ? 
"Talented  young  parishioner"?  Among  the 
Arts  whereof  thou  art  Magister,  does  that  of 
ueing  happen  to  be  one?  Unhappy  Artium 
Magister!  Somehow  a  Nemean  lion.  fUlvous, 
torrid-eyed,  dry-nursed  in  broad-bowling  sand- 
wildernesses  of  a  sufficiently  rare  spirit-Libya 
(it  may  be  supposed)  has  got  whelped  among 
tiie  sheep.  Already  he  stands  wild-glaring,  with 
feet  clutching  the  ground  as  with  oak-roots, 
gathering  for  a  Bemus-spring  over  the  walls  of 
thy  little  fold.  In  Heaven's  name,  go  not  near 
him  with  that  flybito  crook  of  thine  I  In  good 
time,  thou  painfm  preacher,  thou  wilt  gr>  to  the 
appointed  place  of  departed  %rtillery-Election 
Sermons,  Right-Hands  of  Fellowship,  and  Re- 
sults of  Councils,  gathered  to  thy  spiritual 
fathers  with  much  Latin  of  the  Epitaphial  sort ; 
thou,  too,  Shalt  have  thv  reward :  but  on  him 
the  Eumenides  have  looked,  not  Aantippes  of 
the  pit,  snake-tressed,  fln^er-threatening,  but 
radiantly  calm  as  on  antique  gcma ;  for  him 
paws  impatient  the  winged  courser  of  the  gods, 
chunping  unwelcome  bit ;  him  the  starry  deeps, 
the  empyrean  glooms,  and  far-flashing  splen- 
dors await 


From  (he  Onion  Orove  Phoenix. 

A  talented  young  townsman  of  ours,  recently 
returned  fh>m  a  Continental  tour,  and  who  is 
already  favorably  known  to  our  readers  by  his 
sprightly  letters  from  abroad  which  have  graced 
our  columns,  called  at  our  office  yesterday.  We 
learo  fh)m  him,  that,  having  eivjoyed  the  dis- 
tinguished privilege,  while  in  Germany,  of  an 
introduction  to  the  celebrated  Von  Humbug, 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  present  tiiat  emi- 
nent man  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers." 
The  next  morning  he  received  the  following 
note,  which  he  has  kindly  furnished  us  for 
publication.  We  prefer  to  print  it  verbatim. 
Knowing  that  our  readers  will  readily  foivive 
the  few  errors  into  which  the  illustrious  writer 
has  fkllen,  through  ignorance  of  our  language. 

"  HlOH-WOBTHT  MlBTKR  1 

"  I  nhall  also  now  &<ipecially  happy  starve, 
because  I  have  more  or  lera  a  work  one  those 
aboriginal  Red-Men  seen  in  which  have  I  so 
deaf  an  interest  ever  taken  full-worthy  on  tht 
self  shelf  with  our  Gottsched  to  be  upset 

"  Pardon  my  in  the  English-speech  un-pno. 
ticel 

"VoM  HuMBoa* 
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He  alto  trnit  wlfh  the  abore  note  a  eopy  of  hie 
flunouii  work  on  "  OoemettoB,"  to  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Bij^ow ;  but  thie  wm  taken  firotn  our 
Mend  by  the  En^ish  eoatoni-house  oflioeri, 

SrobablT  through  a  pettj  national  aplteL  No 
oubt,  it  has  by  this  time  foand  its  way  into 
the  British  Museum.  We  trust  this  outrage 
will  be  ezpoeed  in  all  our  American  papers. 
We  ahall  do  our  best  to  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  State  Department  Our  numerous  read- 
ers will  share  in  the  pleasure  we  experience  at 
seeing  our  young  and  vigorous  national  litera- 
tureuius  enoouragingly  patted  on  the  head  by 
this  venerable  and  wond-renowned  German. 
We  love  to  see  tlieae  reciprocations  of  good* 
fieeling  between  the  dlflbrent  branches  of  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

[The  followinff  maine  "  nottoe**  having 
met  my  eye,  I  gladly  insert  a  portion  of  it 
here,  the  more  espleoially  aa  it  contains 
one  of  Mr.  Biglow's  poems  not  elsewhere 
printed.  — H.W.] 

From  th$  JaaloM  Indtp$ndmU  Bh»dBrb%aM. 

....  But,  while  we  lament  to  see  our  young 
townsman  thus  mingling  in  the  heated  contests 
of  party  politioa,  we  think  we  detect  in  him  the 
presence  of  talents  which,  if  properly  directed, 
might  give  an  innocent  pleasure  to  many.  Aa 
a  proofthat  he  is  competent  to  the  production 
ofother  kinds  of  ^oetrr,  we  copy  for  our  read- 
ers a  short  fragment  of  a  pastoral  by  him,  the 
manuscript  of  which  waii  loaned  us  by  a  fttond. 
The  title  of  it  is  *<The  Oonrtin'.'' 

Zdcls  crep'  up,  quite  unbeknown. 

An'  peeked  in  tiiru  the  winder. 
An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

'ith  no  one  nigh  to  bender. 

Agin'  the  chimbly  crooknecks  hung. 

An'  In  amongst  *em  rusted 
The  ole  queen's-aim  that  granther  Young 

Fetohed  back  fhim  Gonoord  busted. 

The  wannnt  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her  I 


An'  leetle  llres  danced  all  abool 
The  ehiny  on  the  drasssr. 

The  veiy  room,  cos  she  wus  in. 
Looked  warm  frum  floor  to  oaatn« 

An'  she  looked  full  ex  rosy  agin 
Bs  th'  applea  ahe  wus  peelin'. 

She  heerd  a  toot  an'  knowed  it,  to, 

Araspin'  on  the  scraper,  — 
All  ways  to  once  her  nelins  flew 

Like  sparka  in  bomt-up  papec 

He  kin'  o'  lltered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubUle  o'  the  seekle ; 
His  heart  kep'  goin'  pitypat, 

But  hem  went  pl^  Zekla. 

An'  yet  she  gin  her  cheer  ajeric 
Bs  though  she  wished  him  ftudsr 

An'  on  her  applea  kep*  to  work 
Bs  ef  a  wager  spurred  her. 

"Ton  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  spoaer* 
"  Wal,  no :  I  come  designin^ — " 

"TbseemyMar   She 's  spiinklin' do^ 
Agin  to-morrow's  i'nin'.'' 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  fbot  ftast 
Then  stood  a  spell  on  tother. 

An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wast 
He  could  n't  ha'  told  ye,  nuther. 

Ses  he,  **  I  'd  better  call  agfn' ; 

Ses  ahe,  **  Think  likely,  Jfijter" ; 
The  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pliv 

An'— wal,  he  up  and  kJst  her. 

When  Ma  blmeby  upon  'em  SUpSk 

Huldv  sot  pale  ex  ashes. 
All  kind  o'  smily  round  the  lips 

An'  teary  round  the  lashes. 

Her  blood  rls  quick,  though,  like  the  tUi 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fondy, 
An'  all  I  know  is  they  wus  cried 

In  meetln',  come  nex  Sunday. 


Baits  mnltis  sese  emptores  ftitaros  Ubri 
professis,  Gtooi^us  Nichols,  Cantabririen- 
sis,  opus  emittet  de  parte  gravi  sed  adhuc 
neglecta  historis  natnralu,  cnm  titulo 
Bequente,  videlicet : 

CofuUut  ad  DeUneatUmem  natitralem 
monmhil  per/eetiorem  Searaban  BombUa- 
torit,  vulgo  dicti  HuMBUO,  ab  Houero 
Wilbur,  Artinm  Mogistro,  Societatis 
historico-naturalis  Jaalamensis  Pneside 
(Secretarlo,  Socioqne  (eheu  t)  singulo), 
multarumque  aliarum  Societatum  erudi- 
tamm  (sive  ineruditanun)  tarn  domesti- 
camm  qnam  transmarinarum  Socio  — for- 
sitan  f^tnro. 


PROEMIUM. 

Lmtobi  BBincvoLO  S. 

Toga  scholastica  nondnm  depoeita,  qnrnn 
systemata  varia  entomologica,  a  viris  ejus 
sdentin  oultoribns  stndiosissimis  summa 
diligentia  edificata,  penitos  indsglaaem, 
non  fuit  qnin  Inctuoee  omnibns  in  iia, 
quamvis  auter  lande  dignissimis,  biatum 
magni  moment!  perdperem.  Tanc,  nesdo 
quo  motn  snperiore  impnlsns,  ant  qua 
captus  dulcedfne  operia,  ad  enm  implen- 
dam  (CurtiuB  alter)  me  aolemnitor  devovi 
Nee  ab  isto  labom^  fai^towW  impodto,  ab 
stinni  anteqnam  traotatulnm  sufflcientei 
inoonohmnm  lingua  vemacula  perfeoersm. 
Inde^  Juveniliter  tQme&otaa,  et  banthrl 
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fei€ptto  vAr  /h^AiMwAAr  (necoon  "Pablici 
Irf^genUs '*)  nusquam  explorato,  me  com- 
posuine  ^nod  auasi  placentas  prsefervidas 
(nt  sic  dicam)  nominea  inguj]gitarent  cre- 
didi     Sedy  quum  huic  et  alio  bibliopols 
MSS.  mea  submiaisaem  et  nihil  solidiiu 
reaponsione  valde  negatiya  in  Museum 
meum   retnlissem,    horror   ingens   atque 
miaericordia,  ob   crassitndinem   Lamber- 
tianam  in  cerebris  homunculoram  istins 
muneria  ocBlesti  quadam  ira  infixam,  me 
invaaere.    Eztemplo  mei  solins  impensis 
librmu  edere  decrevi,  nihil  omnino  du- 
bitana  quin  "Mundua  Scientificua  *'  (at 
aiimt)  cmmenam  meam  ampliter  repleret. 
Kullam,  attamen,  ex  agro  illo  meo  parvnlo 
f^getem  demesauifprsetergaudiiim  vacuum 
bene  de  Bepublica  merendi    Iste  paniB 
mens  pretiosua  super  aquas  literariasfsBCu- 
lentaa  pnefidenter  jactus,  quasi  Harpyi- 
amm  quamndam  (scilicet  bibliopolarum 
iatomm  f acinorosorum  supradiotorum)  fac- 
ta   randdns^  intra  perpaucos  dies  mihi 
domnm  rediit.    Et,  quum  ipse  tali  yictu 
all  non  tolerarem,    primum  ia  mentem 
▼enit  pistori  (typographo  nempe)  nihilo- 
minna  aolvendum  esse.    Animum  non  id- 
drco  demisiy  imo  seque  ac  pueri  navicolas 
soaa  penes  se  lino  retinent  (eo  at  e  recto 
cunu  delapsas  ad  ripam  retrahant),  sic 
ego  Aig6  meam  chartaceam  fluctibua  la- 
borantCTi  a  quesitu  TeUeris  aurei,  ipse 
potiiia  tonsus  pelleque  exutus,  mente  so- 
fida   revocavi    Metaphoram   ut  mutem, 
boomara$tffain  meam  a  acopo  aberrantem 
retrazi,  dum  mi^ore  vi,  occasions  minis- 
tmite,  adversus  Fortunam  intorquerem. 
Ast  mihi,  talia  yolventi,  et.  sicut  Satumns 
llle  votae^cSpoff,  liberos  intellectda  mei  de- 
paacere  fidenti,  casus  miserandus,  nee  an- 
tea  inauditua,  supervenit    Nam,  at  ferunt 
Bcythaa  pietatis  causa  et  panimoniie,  pa- 
lentea  suoa  mortuos  derorasse,  sic  Alius  nio 
mens  primogenitus,  Scythis  ipsis  minus 
mansnetoa,  patrem  viyum  totum  et  cal- 
dtrantem  exsorbere  enixus  est    Nee  ta- 
•nen  hac  de  causa  sobolem  meam  esurien- 
tem   exheredavi.     Sed  famem  istam  pro 
valido    tcstimonio    virilitatis   roborisque 
potius  habui,  cibumque  ad  earn  satiandiun, 
salTA  patema  mea  came,  petii    Et  quia 
bilem  lUam  scaturientem  aa  fes  etiam  oon- 
Goqnendum  idoneam  esse  estimabam,  undo 
B8  alienum.  ut  minoris  pretii,  haberem, 
circnmspexi.     Rebus  ita  se  habentibus, 
ab  avunculo  meo  Johanna  Doolittle,  Ar- 
migero,  impetravi  ut  pecunias  necessarias 
■iippeditaret,  ne  opus  esset  mihi  universi- 
tatem  relinqueudi  antequam  ad  gradum 
primnm  hi  artibus  pervenissem.  Timc^^, 
aal^iiin  facere  patronum  meum  munificum 
yna-yiTnft  cupiens,  omnea  libros  prinuB  edi- 
opena  mei  non  yenditoB  una  cum 


privilegio  in  omne  aBTom  ejuadem  Imprl- 
mendi  et  edendi  avunculo  meo  dicto  pig- 
neravi.  Ex  illo  die,  atro  lapide  notando, 
cursB  vociferantes  familin  singulis  annia 
crescentis  eo  usque  idsultabant  ut  nun- 
quam  tam  carum  pignus  e  vinculis  istia 
aheneis  solvere  possem. 

Avunculo  vero  nuper  mortuo,  quum 
inter  alios  oonsanguineos  testament!  ejus 
lectionem  audiendi  causa  advenissem^  ereo- 
tis  auribua  verba  talia  sequentia  aceepi : 
—  '*  Quoniam  persuasum  hkbeo  meum  di- 
lectum  nepotem  Homerum,  longa  et  inti- 
ma  rerum  angustarum  domi  experiential 
aptissimum  esse  qui  divitias  tueatur,  bene- 
ficenterque  ac  prudenter  iis  divinis  credi- 
tis  utatur,  —  eigo,  motus  hisce  cogitatio- 
nibus,  exque  amore  meo  in  ilium  ma^o, 
do,  legoque  nepoti  caro  meo  supranomina- 
to  omnes  sin^laresque  istas  possessionea 
nee  ponderabdes  nee  computabiles  meaa 
quiB  sec|uuntur,  scilicet :  quingentos  libros 
quos  mihi  pigneravit  dictua  Homerus,  anno 
lucis  1792,  cum  privilegio  edendi  et  repe- 
tendi  opus  istua  *  scientificum '  (quod  di- 
cunt)  suum,  si  sic  elegerit.  Tamen  D.  0. 
M.  precor  oculos  Homeri  nepotis  mei  ita 
aperiat  eumque  moveat,  ut  libros  istos  in 
bibliotheca  unius  e  plurimia  castelliB  suis 
Hispaniensibus  tuto  abscondat." 

His  verbis  (vix  credibilibus)  auditis, 
cor  meum  in  pectore  exsultavit.  Deinde, 
quoniam  tractatus  Anglioe  scriptus  spem 
auctoris  fefellerat,  quippe  quum  studium 
Historic  Naturslis  in  Republica  nostra 
inter  factionis  strepitum  languescat,  La- 
^e  versum  edere  statui,  et  eo  potius  quia 
nescio  quomodo  disciplina  academica  et 
duo  diploraata  proficiant,  nisi  quod  peritoa 
linguarum  omnino  mortuarum  (et  dam  • 
nandarum,  ut  dicebat  iste  vavovpyoc  Gull- 
elmus  Cobbett)  nos  fadant. 

Et  mihi  adnuc  superstes  est  tota  Ula 
editio  prima,  quam  quasi  crepitaculum 
per  quod  dentea  caninos  dentibam  reUneo. 


OPERIB  SPECIMEN. 

(Ad  aemplu'Bi  JoKoumis  Ph^fHopkiXi  ipeefmliM 
MonaekoloffUE.) 

12L  &  R    MUttarU,  Wilbur.    Camifix,  Ja- 
BXX>NSK.    Pnjanva,  Desfomt. 

[Male  hancce  speciem  Cydopem  Fabricins  vo- 
cat,  ut  qui  BinKulo  oculo  ad  quod  sui  Interest 
distlngultur.  Melius  vero  Isaacus  Otitis  nul- 
lum inter  S.  millt  8.  oue  Bekebul  (Fabric. 
16S)di8crinien  esse  defendit.] 

Habitat  dvitat  Amerlc.  austniL 

Anreis  lineis  splendidus ;  pleramque  tamen 
sordidos,  atpote  lanienas  valda  frequentans, 
foetore  sangumis  allectos.  Amat  quoque  inso* 
per  septa  aprlcari.  neque  inde.  nisi  maxima 
conatione  detruditur.  Candidahu  eivo  )X)|iu< 
Isriter  Tocatns.    Caput  criatam  quasi  penna- 
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ram  ostoodit.  Pro  dbo  ymoctm  pabUcam  cal- 
lide  molget ;  abdomen  enonne ;  nSsaltaa  sactna 
hand  IkeUe  eatimanda.  Otioaaa,  fittuoa ;  ferox 
nihUomlnna,  aempaiqoe  dlmicare  pantaa. 
Tortaooe  repit 

Capita  nepe  maxima  cum  euia  diaaecto,  ne 
tllud  rudimentum  etiam  cerebri  commone  om- 
nibna  prope  inaectU  detegnre  poteram. 

Unam  de  hoc  B.  milit  rem  singularem  notavi; 
nam  &  Guineena.  (Fabric  143)  eervoa  facit.  et 
idclrco  a  moltie  eomma  In  reverentia  habitua, 
qpaai  acintSllaa  zationia  pane  hnxnaim  demon- 
Kxanib 


M.  a  &     CrttiOM,  WlLBDB.     ZoOHM,  ttMK, 

Ji^gmmu,  Carubbk. 

(Stnltiaaime  Johannea  Stiyx  com  8.  ponetito 
(Fkbria  04  - 109)  conftudil  Bpecimina  qoui- 
plurima  ecratanoni  microaoopic»  Ba^}eci,Diu- 
quam  taxiMn  unum  uUa  indicia  ponctt  cqJQfni 
pronoa  oatendeutem  invenL] 

Pnacipue  formidoloaoa,  inaectatoaqna,  n 
proxima  rima  anonyma  aeae  ajbaoondlt,  vt,  vt, 
oreberrime  stridena.    Ineptua,  aegnipea. 

Habitat  nbiqne  gentium ;  in  aioco ;  nidna 
anumterebrationetndefeBaaediflcana.  Ciboi 
libioadepaaott ;  aioooa  pnaclpoa 
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[/or  which  utpa^  lig.) 

The  ploaghman*8  whistle,  or  the  triYial  flute, 
Findt  more  respect  than  great  Apollo's  lute. 

Quarwt^s  Emblems,  B.  iL  B.  8. 

Jitf|iritaib  mnnde  porcine,  cakisti :  en,  siliquas  accipe. 

yac.  Car.  FiL  ad  Pub,  Ltg.  §  i. 


NOTE  TO  TTTLE-PAOE. 


It  win  not  have  escaped  the  attentlTe 

2e,  that  I  have,  on  the  title-page,  omitted 
ose  honorary  appendages  to  the  editorial 
name  which  not  only  add  greatlv  to  the 
yalne  of  every  book,  but  whet  and  exacer- 
bate the  appetite  of  the  reader.  For  not 
only  does  he  surmise  that  an  honorary 
membership  of  literary  and  scientific  so- 
cieties implies  a  certain  amount  of  neces- 
sary distinction  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
of  such  decorations,  but  he  is  willing  to 
trust  himself  more  entirely  to  an  author 
who  writes  under  the  fearful  responsibility 
of  involving  the  reputation  of  such  bodies 
as  the  S.  Arcfueol,  Dahom.  or  the  Acad. 
Lit*  et  Scient,  KamtachauL  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  early  editions  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  would  have  met  with 
more  rapid  and  general  acceptance,  but  for 
the  bairenness  of  their  respective  title- 
pages;  and  I  believe  that,  even  now,  a 
puolisher  of  the  works  of  either  of  those 
justly  distinguished  men  would  find  his 
account  in  procuring  their  admission  to 
the  membership  of  learned  bodies  on  the 
Continent,  —  a  proceeding  no  whit  more 
Incongruous  than  the  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment against  Socrates,  when  he  was  al- 
ready more  than  twen^  centuries  beyond 
the  reach  of  antidotes,  and  when  his  mem- 
ory had  acquired  a  deserved  respectability. 

1  conceive  that  it  was  a  feeling  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  precaution  which  induced 
Mr.  Locke  to  style  himself  "Gent.**  on 
the  title-page  of  his  Essay,  as  who  should 
say  to  his  readers  that  they  could  receive 
his  metaphysics  on  the  honor  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

Nevertheless,  finding,  that,  without  de- 
scending to  a  smaller  size  of  type  than 
would  have  been  compatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  several  societies  to  be  named, 
I  could  not  compress  my  intended  list 
within  the  limits  of  a  sini^lo  page,  and 
thinkinff,  moreover,  that  the  act  would 
carry  with  it  an  air  of  decorous  modesty, 

2  have  chosen  to  take  the  reader  aside,  as 
S  were,  into  my  private  closet,  and  there 


not  onlr  exhibit  to  him  the  diplomas 
which  I  already  possess^  but  also  to  fur- 
nish him  with  a  prophetic  vision  of  those 
which  I  may,  witnout  undue  presumption, 
hope  for,  as  not  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man ambition  and  attainment.    And  I  am 
the  rather  induced  to  this  ftom  the  fact 
that  mv  name  has  been  unaccountably 
dropped  from  the  last  triennial  catalogue 
of  our  beloved  Abna  Mater,    Whetber 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of 
TAtinjging  any  of  those  honorary  adjuncts 
(with  a  complete  list  of  which  I  took  care 
to  furnish  the  proper  persons  nearly  a 
year  beforehand),  or  whether  it  had  ita 
origin  in  any  more  culpable  motivea,  I 
foroear  to  consider  in  this  place,  the  mat- 
ter being  in  course  of  pamful  investiga- 
tion.   But,  however  this  may  be,  I  ^t 
the  omission  the  more  keenly,  as  I  had,  in 
expectation  of  the  new  catalogue,  enriched 
the  library  of  the  Jaalam  Athensum  with 
the  old  one  then  in  my  possession,  by 
which  means  it  has  come  about  that  my 
children  will  be  deprived  of  a  never- weary- 
ing winter-evenings  amusement  in  looking 
out  the  name  of  their  parent  in  that  dis- 
tinguished  roll.     Those  harmless   inno- 
cents had  at  least  committed  no but 

I  forbear,  having  intrusted  my  reflectioaa 
and  animadveraions  on  this  painful  topic 
to  the  safe-keeping  of  my  private  diary, 
intended  for  posthumous  publication.  I 
state  this  fact  here,  in  order  that  certain 
nameless  individuals,  who  are,  perhaps, 
overmuch  congratulating  themselves  upon 
my  silence,  may  know  that  a  rod  is  in 
pickle  which  the  vigorous  hand  of  a  justly 
incensed  posterity  will  apply  to  their 
memories. 

The  careful  reader  will  note  that,  in 
the  list  which  I  have  prepared,  I  have 
included  the  names  of  several  Cisatlantic 
societies  to  which  a  place  is  not  oommonlT 
assigned  in  processions  of  this  nature.  I 
have  ventured  to  do  this,  not  only  to  en- 
courage native  ambition  and  genius,  bnt 
also  because  1  have  never  bran  abie  to 
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peredvtt  in  what  my  distance  (nnlees  we 
tnppoee  them  at  the  end  of  a  lever)  could 
increase  the  weight  of  learned  bodies.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  extend  my  re- 
searches among  such  staffed  specimens  as 
occasionally  reach  America,  I  have  dis- 
covered no  generic  difference  between  the 
antipodal  ^>ffrum  Japomeum  and  the  F. 
Amerieanum  snfBciently  common  in  onr 
own  immediate  neighborhood.  Yet,  with 
a  becoming  deference  to  the  popular  be- 
lief that  distinctions  of  this  sort  are  en- 
hanced in  value  by  every  additional  mile 
they  travel,  I  have  int»!mized  the  names 
of  some  tolerabl]r  distant  literary  and  oth- 
er associations  with  the  rest. 

I  add  here,  also,  an  advertisement, 
which,  that  it  may  oe  the  more  readily 
imderstood  by  those  persons  esjMcially 
interested  therein,  I  have  written  in  that 
curtailed  and  otherwise  maltreated  canine 
Latin,  to  the  writinff  and  reading  of  which 
they  are  accustomed. 

Oboob.   per  tot.  Orb.  Terrab. 
Catalog.  Acadeu.  £dd. 

"^  Mmim.  gent,  diplom.  ab  inclytiss.  acad. 
vest  orans,  vir.  nonorand.  operosiss.,  at 
lol.  ut  sciat.  quant,  glor.  nom.  menm 
(dipl.  fort,  concess.)  catal.  vest.  temp, 
iutur.  affer.,  ill.  subjec.,  addit.  omnio. 
titoL  honorar.  qu.  aoh.  non  tant.  opt. 
qsam  probab.  put. 

«••  LUL  UnciaL  dUUnx.  ut  Pros.  & 
BitL  NaL  JaaL 
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Pekin.  Soc.  Hon.  et  S.  H.  S.  et  3.  P.  A. 
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Rer.  Quamnd.  a.  Aliar.  Promov.  Passa- 
maquod.  et  H.  r.  C.  et  I.  0.  H.  et  a.  a. 
«.  et  11.  K.  P.  et  •.  B.  K.  et  Peudn.  et 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Whkn,  more  than  three  yean  ago,  my 
talented  young  parishioner,  Mr.  Bif  low, 
came  to  me  and  lubmitted  to  my  anunad- 
▼eraiona  the  fint  of  his  poems  which  he 
intended  to  commit  to  the  more  hazardous 
trial  of  a  dty  newspaper,  it  never  so  much 
as  entered  mj  imagination  to  conceive  that 
his  productions  would  ever  be  ^thered 
Into  a  fair  volumCp  and  ushered  mto  the 
august  presence  of  the  reading  public  by 
myself.  So  little  are  we  shortsighted 
Aortids  able  to  predict  the  event  \  T  con- 
fess that  there  is  to  me  a  quite  new  satis- 
faction in  being  associated  (though  only 
as  sleeping  partner)  in  a  book  which  can 
stand  by  itself  in  an  independent  unity  on 
the  shelves  of  libraries.  For  there  is  always 
this  drawback  from  the  pleasure  of  print- 
ing «  sermon,  that,  whereas  the  queasy 
stomach  of  this  generation  will  not  bear 
a  discourse  long  enough  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate volume,  those  religious  and  godly- 
minded  ehilaren  (those  Samuels,  if  I  may 
call  them  so)  of  the  brain  must  at  first  lie 
buried  in  an  undistinguished  heap,  and 
then  get  such  resurrection  as  is  vouchsafed 
to  them,  mummy-wrapped  with  a  score 
of  others  in  a  cheap  bindmff,  with  no  other 
mark  of  distinction  than  the  word  "  Afia- 
ceUaneoua"  printed  upon  the  back.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  claim  any  credit  for  the 
quite  unexpected  popularity  wtuch  I  am 
pleased  to  find  these  bucolic  strains  have 
attained  unto.  If  I  know  myself,  I  am 
measurably  free  from  the  itch  of  vanity  ; 
yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  was 
not  backward  to  recognize  in  them  a  cer- 
tain wild,  puckery,  acidulous  (sometimes 
even  verging  toward  that  point  which,  in 
our  rustic  phrase,  is  termed  stiMt-eye) 
flavor,  not  wholly  unpleasing,  nor  un- 
wholesome, to  palates  cloyed  with  the 
sugariness  of  tamed  and  cultivated  fruit 
It  may  be,  also,  that  some  touches  of  my 
own,  here  and  tnere,  may  have  led  to  their 
wider  acceptance,  albeit  solely  from  my 
larger  exp^ence  of  literature  and  author- 
ship.* 

*  The  reader  curlooi  in  such  matten  may 
refer  (if  he  can  And  ihem)  to  "A  lannon 
preached  on  the  Annlvenary  of  the  Dark 
I^ay,"  "An  ArtiUeiy  ElecUon  Semon,"  *'A 


I  was,  at  first,  Inclined  to  discourage  Mr. 
Big:low's  attempts,  as  knowing  that  the 
decdre  to  poetize  is  one  of  the  diseases 
naturally  incident  to  adolescence,  whidi. 
if  the  fitting  remedies  be  not  at  once  ajMl 
with  a  bold  hand  applied,  may  become 
chronic,  and  render  one,  who  might  «l9e 
have  become  in  due  time  an  ornament  of 
the  social  circle,  a  painful  object  even  to 
nearest  friends  and  relatives.  But  think- 
ing, on  a  further  experience,  that  there 
was  a  germ  of  promise  in  him  whidi  re- 
quired only  culture  and  the  pulling  np  of 
weeds  from  around  it,  I  thought  it  best  to 
set  before  him  the  acknowledged  examples 
of  English  composition  in  verse,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  natural  emulation.  With  this 
view,  I  accordingl  V  lent  him  some  volumes 
of  Pope  and  Qolasmith,  to  the  asdduons 
stud^  of  which  he  promised  to  devote  hit 
evenmgs.  Not  Iouj;  afterward,  he  bronsht 
me  some  verses  written  upon  that  model, 
a  specimen  of  which  I  subjoin,  having 
changed  some  phrases  of  less  elegancy, 
and  a  few  rhymes  objectionable  to  the  cul- 
tivated ear.  The  poem  consisted  of  child- 
ish reminiscences,  and  the  sketches  which 
follow  will  not  seem  destitute  of  truth  to 
those  whose  fortunate  education  began  in 
a  country  village.  And,  first,  let  us  hang 
np  his  charcoal  portrait  of  the  school- 
dame. 


"  Propped  on  the  manh,  a  dwelUne  now,  I 
The  humble  school-house  of  my  A,  B.  G. 
Where  well-drilled  urchins,  each  behind  his 

tire. 
Waited  in  ranks  the  wished  command  toflieb 
Then  all  togother,  when  the  signal  came. 
Discharged  their  a-6  ai»  against  the  dame. 
Daughter  of  Danaus,  who  coiUd  daily  poor 
In  troacherous  pipkins  her  Pierian  store. 
She,  mid  the  volleyed  learning  firm  and  calm. 
Patted  the  ftirloughed  femle  on  her  palm. 
And.  to  oar  wonder,  could  divine  at  once 
Who  flashed  the  pan,  and  who  was  downright 

dance. 

"  There  yoong  Devotion  learned  to  cUmb  with 
ease 
The  gnarly  limbs  of  Scriptare  Ikmfly-treee, 
And  he  was  most  commended  and  admired 

Discourse  on  the  Late  Belipse,"  "Dorcaa,  a 
Faneml  Sermon  on  the  Deatn  of  Madam  Sub- 
mit Tidd,  Relict  of  the  Ute  Bxperiaooe  ISdi^ 
Esq.,"  &C.,  && 
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yrho  Boonflit  to  the  topmost  twig  penpired ; 
Bach  name  was  called  at  man  j  varioua  ways 
As  fieaaed  the  reader's  ear  on  different  days, 
So  that  the  weather,  or  the  ferule's  stings, 
Colds  in  the  hoMi,  or  fifty  other  things, 
Truaformed  the  helpless  Hebrew  thrice  a 

week 
To  guttural  Feqnot  or  reseonding  Greek, 
The  vibrant  accent  skipping  here  and  there, 
Just  aa  it  pleased  invention  or  despair ; 
No  oontroversial  Hebraist  was  the  Dame  ; 
With  or  wiUiout  the  points  pleased  her  the 

same ; 
If  any  tyro  fbimd  a  name  too  toogh. 
And  looked  at  her,  pride  fiirmsned  skill 

enough ; 
She  nerved  her  larynx  for  the  desperate  thing, 
And  cleared  the  five-barred  syllables  at  a 

spnng. 

"Ah,  dear  old  times  1  there  once  it  was  my 

hap, 
Ferehed  on  a  stool,  to  wear  the  long-eared 

cap; 
l^om  books  degraded,  there  I  sat  at  ease^ 
A  drone,  the  envy  of  compulsory  bees ; 
Rewards  of  merits  ux),  fhll  many  a  time. 
Each  with  its  woodcut  and  its  moral  rhyme, 
And  pierced  half-dollars  hung  on  ribbons  gay 
About  my  neck — to  be  restored  next  day, 
I  cazried  home,  rewards  as  shinins  then 
As  those  which  deck  the  lifelong  pains  of  men, 
Kore  solid  than  the  redemandea  praise 
With  which  the  world  beribbons  later  days. 

*Ah,  dear  old  times  I  how  brightly  Te  return ! 

How,  nibbed  afresh,  your  phosphor  traces 
bum  I 

The  ramble  schoolwsid  through  dewspark- 
ling  meads 

The  willow-wands  turned  Cinderella  steeds 

The  imprompta  pinbent  hook,  the  deep  re- 
morse 

O'er  the  chance-captured  minnow's  Inchlong 

corse;  . 

The  pockets,  plethoric  with  marbles  round, 
That  still  a  space  for  ball  and  pegtop  found, 
Nor  satiate  yet,  could  manage  to  confine 
Horseehestnuts,    flagroot,   and   the    kite's 

wound  twine, 
Ki^,  like  the  prophet's  carpet  could  take  in, 
EnlarKlog  still,  the  popgun^s  magaxlne ; 
The  dinner  carried  in  the  small  nn  pail. 
Shared  with  some  dog,  whose  most  beseech- 
ing taU 
And  dripping  tongue  and  eager  ears  belied 
The  assmned  indifference  of  canine  pride ; 
The  caper  homeward,  shortened  if  toe  cart 
Of  Neighbor  Pomeroy,  trundling  from  the 

marty 
Certook  me,  —then,  translated  to  the  seat 
I  praised  the  steed,  how  stanch  he  was  and 

fleet. 
While  the  blnff  fimner,  with  snperior  grin, 
Explained  where  hones  shomd  be  thick, 

where  thin. 
And  warned  me  (joke  he  always  had  in  store) 
To  ahnn  a  heast  that  four  white  stockings 

wore. 

Whnt  a  ine  natural  courtesy  was  his  I 

His  nod  was  pleasure,  and  his  fbll  bow  bUss  ; 

How  did  his  well-thumbed  hat,  with  azdor 

Its  carr9  isoorooB  to  esch  nok  sdapt  I 


How  did  it  gndnste  with  a  courtly 
The  whole  long  scale  of  social  differences. 
Yet  so  gave  each  his  measure  running  o'er. 
None  thought  his  own  was  leas,  his  neighbor's 

more; 
The  squire  was  flattered,  and  the  pauper  knew 
Old  times  acknowledged  'neath  the  thread- 

bare  blue! 
I>ropped  at  the  comer  of  the  embowered  lane. 
Whistling  I  wade  the  knee-deep  leaves  anin. 
While  eager  Argus,  who  has  mused  all  cby 
The  sharer  of  his  condescending  play. 
Comes  leaping  onward  with  a  Iwrk  elate 
And  boisterous  tail  to  greet  me  at  the  gate ; 
That  I  was  trae  in  absence  to  our  love 
Let  the  thlok  dog's-ears  in  my  primer  prove  " 

I  add  only  one  further  extract,  which 
will  possess  a  melancholy  interest  to  all 
such  as  have  endeavored  to  glean  the  ma- 
teriab  of  revolutionary  history  from  the 
lips  of  aged  persons,  who  took  a  part  in 
the  actual  making  of  it,  and,  findmg  the 
manufacture  profitable,  continued  the  sup- 
ply in  an  adequate  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand. 

*'  Old  Joe  is  gone,  who  saw  hot  Percy  goad 
His  slow  srUllery  up  the  Concord  road, 
A  tale  which  grew  in  wonder,  year  by  jresr. 
As,  every  time  he  told  it,  Joe  drew  near 
To  the  main  fight,  till,  faded  and  grown  gray. 
The  original  acene  to  bolder  tints  gave  way ; 
Then  Joe  had  heard  the  foe's  scared  douue- 

quiok 
Beat  on  stove  drum  with  one  uncaptured 

stick. 
And,  ere  death  came  the  lengthening  tale  to 

lop. 
Himself  nad  fired,  and  seen  a  led-coat  drop ; 
Had  Joe  lived  long  enough,  that  scramblhig 

fight 
Had  squared  more  nearly  with  his  sense  of 

right, 
And  vanquished  Percy,  to  complete  the  tale. 
Had  hammered  stone  for  life  in  Concord  JaiL" 

I  do  not  know  that  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts ought  not  to  be  called  my  own 
rather  than  Mr.  Biglow's,  as,  indeed,  he 
maintained  stoutly  that  my  file  had  left 
nothing  of  his  in  them.  I  should  not, 
perhaps,  have  felt  entitled  to  take  so  great 
liberties  with  them,  had  I  not  more  than 
suspected  sn  hereditary  vein  of  jpoetry  in 
myself,  a  very  near  ancestor  having  writ- 
ten a  Latin  poem  in  the  Harvard  Oratula^ 
tio  on  the  accession  of  Geoige  the  Third. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  whether  not  satis- 
fied witii  such  limited  approbation  as  I 
could  conscientiously  bestow,  or  from  a 
flense  of  natural  inaptitude,  certain  it  is 
that  my  young  friend  could  never  be  in- 
duced to  any  nirther  essays  in  this  kind. 
He  affirmed  that  it  was  to  him  like  writ- 
ing in  a  foreign  toneue,  — that  Mr.  Pope's 
versification  was  like  the  regular  ticking 
of  one  of  Willard's  clocks,  in  which  one 
could  fancy,  after  long  listening,  a  certain 
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kind  of  rhythm  or  tone,  bat  wbl<9i  yet 
was  only  a  poverty-ftricken  tick,  Hek,  af- 
ter all,— and  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
sweet-water  on  a  trellis  growing  so  fairly, 
or  in  forms  so  pleasing  to  his  eye,  as  *  fox- 
grape  over  a  scmb-oak  in  a  swamp.  Be 
added  I  know  not  what,  to  the  effect  that 
the  sweet-water  would  only  be  the  more 
disfiipied  by  lutvinff  its  leaves  starched 
and  ironed  out,  ana  that  Pegisus  (so  he 
caUed  htm)  hardly  looked  right  with  his 
mane  and  tail  in  curl-papers.  These  and 
other  such  opinions  I  did  not  long  strive 
to  eradicate,  attributUig  them  rather  to  a 
defective  education  and  senses  untuned  by 
too  long  familiarity  with  purely  natural  ob- 
jects, than  to  a  perverted  moral  sense.  I 
was  we  more  inclined  to  this  leniency  since 
sufficient  evidence  was  not  to  seek,  that 
his  verses,  as  wanting  as  they  certainly 
were  in  classic  polish  and  point,  had  some- 
how taken  hold  of  the  public  ear  in  a  sur- 
prisinff  manner.  So.  only  setting  him  right 
as  to  tne  quantity  or  the  proper  name  Pega- 
sus, I  left  nim  to  follow  tne  bent  of  his  nat- 
ural genius. 

Yet*  could  I  not  surrender  him  wholly 
to  the  tutelage  of  the  pagan  (which,  lit- 
erally interpreted,  signmes  village)  muse 
without  vet  a  f^utner  effort  for  his  conver- 
sion, and  to  this  end  I  resolved  that  what- 
ever of  poetic  fire  yet  burned  in  myself, 
aided  by  the  assiduous  bellows  of  correct 
models,  should  be  put  In  requisition.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  my  ingenious  young  par- 
ishioner brouffht  to  mj  study  a  oopy  of 
Terses  which  ne  had  written  touching  the 
acquisition  of  territory  resulting  from  the 
Mexican  war,  and  the  folly  of  leaving  the 
question  of  slavery  or  freedom  to  the  ad- 
judication of  chance,  I  did  myself  indite 
a  short  fable  or  apologue  after  the  man- 
ner of  Oay  and  Pnor,  to  the  end  that  he 
miffht  see  how  easily  even  such  subjects 
ss  lie  treated  of  were  capable  of  a  more 
refined  style  and  more  elegant  expression. 
Mr.  Biglow's  production  was  as  follows : — 

THS  TWO  OUNNBBa 

A  r ABEJb 

Two  feUers,  Isrel  named  and  Joe, 
One  Sundy  mornin'  'greed  to  go 
Agnnnin'  •oon's  the  bells  wus  done 
And  meetln'  flnaUy  begun, 
Bo'st  no  one  would  n't  be  about 
Ther  Sabbath-breakin'  to  spy  out 

Joe  did  n*t  want  to  go  a  mite ; 

He  felt  es  though  t  warnt  skeercely  rights 

But,  when  his  aoubts  he  went  te  speak  on, 

Isrtl  he  up  and  called  him  Deaoon, 

An'  kep'  apokin'  fUn  like  sin 

An'  then  anibbln'  on  it  in. 

Till  Joe,  less  skeered  o'  doin'  wrong 

Than  bein'  laughed  at,  went  along. 


Fast  nooDtlne  they  went  tnunpln'  mmA 

An'  navy  thing  to  pop  at  foun<!Q 

TUl,  flOrly  tired  o'  their  spree, 

Thev  leaned  their  guns  aipn  a  tree. 

An' jest  es  they  wus  settm'  down 

To  take  their  noonin',  Joe  looked  rom' 

And  see  (acrost  lots  in  a  pond 

That  wanit  mor'n  twenty  rod  beyondX 

A  goose  that  on  the  water  sot 

KsefawaiUn'tobeahot 

Isrel  he  ups  and  grabs  his  gun : 

Ses  he,  "  By  ktoger,  here 's  some  Am  I* 

"  Dont  fire,"  ses  Joe.  "  It  aint  no  use. 

Thet  's  Deacon  Peleg^s  tame  wil'^piose  " : 

Seys  Isrel,  "  I  dont  care  a  cent. 

I  Ve  sighted  an'  1 11  let  her  went"  : 

Bang  I  went  queen's-ann.  ole  gander  flopped* 

His  wings  a  spdl,  an'  quotked,  an'  dropped. 

Ses  Joe.  <*  I  would  nt  ha' been  hired 
At  that  poor  critter  to  ha'  flred. 
But  senoe  it 's  clean  ^  up  tlie  ghost, 
We  'U  hev  the  taUest  Und  o'  roast : 
Iguess  our  waistbands  11  be  tight 
'l^re  it  oomes  ten  o'clock  temlghl* 

'*  I  wont  agree  to  no  such  bender." 
Ses  Isrel  :^eep  it  tell  it 's  tender : 
T  aint  wuth  a  snap  afore  it 's  ripsL** 
Ses  Joe.  "  rd  Jest  es  lives  eat  tripe; 
Tou  air  a  bnster  ter  suppoae 
I  'd  eat  what  makea  me  hoi'  my  nosel** 

So  they  dispated  to  sn'  fto 
Till  cuunln'^  Isrel  ses  to  Joe, 
"  Dont  le's  stay  here  an'  play  the  fiMl, 
Le  '8  wait  till  both  on  us  eit  cool. 
Jest  for  a  day  or  two  le's  nide  it 
An'  then  toes  up  an'  so  decide  it" 
"  Agreed  I "  ses  Joe,  an'  so  thev  did. 
An*  the  ole  goose  wus  sslUy  hid. 

Now  t  wus  the  hottest  kind  o' weather. 
An'  when  at  Isst  they  come  together. 
It  did  nt  signify  which  won, 
Per  all  the  mischief  hed  been  done : 
The  gooee  wox  there,  but,  fer  his  soul. 
Joe  would  nt  ha'  tetched  it  with  a  pole : 
But  Isrel  kind  o'  liked  the  smeU  on  t 
An'  made  Mi  dinner  veiy  well  on  t. 

Mv  own  humble  attempt  was  in  manna 
and  form  following,  and  I  print  it  here,  1 
sincerely  trust,  out  of  no  vainglory,  but 
solely  with  the  hope  of  doing  good. 


LBAYINQ  THE  MATTER  OPEN. 

▲  TALS. 

BT  BOMXn  wiLBun*  a.  IL 

Two  brothers  ones,  sn  fll-mstehed  paii; 
Together  dwelt  (no  matter  whereX 
To  whom  an  Uncle  Sam,  or  some  one. 
Had  left  a  house  and  term  in  common. 
The  two  in  principles  and  habits 
Were  difTerent  as  rats  finom  rabbits : 
Stout  Farmer  North,  with  frugal  oar% 
Laid  up  provision  for  his  heir. 
Not  scoming  with  hard  sun-browned  hands 
To  scrape  aoquaintancie  with  his  lands ; 
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Whiterer  thing  be  luul  to  do 

He  did.  and  made  it  pay  him,  too ; 

He  Mid  hk  waate  atone  by  the  pound. 

His  diaina  made  water-wheela  apin  round. 

His  ice  in  aummer-time  be  aold. 

His  wood  brought  profit  when  't  waa  cold. 

He  dug  and  delved  fkorn  mom  till  night, 

Strove  to  make  profit  aquaie  with  right. 

Lived  on  his  meana,  cut  no  great  daSli, 

And  paid  hia  debta  in  boneat  cash. 

On  tother  band,  bis  brother  South 

Lived  veiy  much  fh>m  baud  to  mouth. 

Played  gentleman,  nursed  dainty  hands, 

BoRowed  North'a  money  on  hia  lands. 

And  culled  bfa  morale  and  hia  graces 

from  cock-pita,  bar-rooms,  fiffhta,  and  races ; 

Hia  sole  work  in  the  forming  line 

Was  keeping  droves  of  long-Tegged  swine. 

Which  brought  great  bothers  and  ezpensea 

To  North  in  looking  after  fences. 

And,  when  they  happened  to  break  through. 

Cost  him  both  time  and  temper  too. 

For  South  inaiated  it  was  plain 

He  ought  to  drive  them  home  again. 

And  North  consented  to  the  work 

Because  he  loved  to  buy  cheap  pork. 

Meanwhile,  Soath's  swine  increasing  tut, 
Hia  farm  became  too  small  at  laat : 
So,  having  thought  the  matter  over. 
And  feeling  bound  to  live  in  clover 
And  never  pay  the  clover's  worth. 
He  said  one  day  to  Brother  North : — 

"  Our  Ikmilies  are  both  increasing. 
And,  thou^  we  labor  without  ceasing, 
Our  produce  soon  will  be  too  scant 
To  keep  our  children  out  of  want : 
They  who  wish  fortune  to  be  lasting 
Must  be  both  prudent  and  forecasting ; 
We  soon  shall  need  more  land ;  a  lot 
I  know,  that  cheaply  can  be  bot ; 
Tou  lend  the  cash.  1 11  buy  the  sens. 
And  we  11  be  equally  parttucers." 

Poor  North,  wboae  Anglo-Sszoo  blood 
Have  him  a  hankering  after  mud, 
tTavered  a  moment,  then  consented. 
And,  when  the  cash  was  paid,  repented ; 
To  make  the  new  land  worth  a  pin. 
Thought  he,  it  musb  be  all  fenced  in, 
For.  if  Bontb's  swine  once  get  the  run  on  *t 
No  kind  of  fhrratng  can  be  done  on 't ; 
If  that  don't  suit  the  other  side, 
Tis  best  we.instantly  divide. 

But  somehow  South  could  ne'er  incline 
This  way  or  that  to  run  the  line, 
And  always  fbund  some  new  pretence 
*GtdDat  setting  the  division  fence ; 
AtlasthesiOd:— 

"For  peace's  sakfl^ 
Liberal  coneesstons  I  will  make ; 
Thcnigh  I  believe,  upon  my  soul, 
I  've  a  Just  title  to  the  whole, 
1 11  m^e  an  offer  which  I  call 
Gen'rous.  —  we  11  have  no  fence  at  all  s 
Then  botb  of  ua,  whene'er  we  choose. 
Can  take  what  part  wn  want  to  use  ; 
If  you  should  chance  to  need  it  first. 
Pick  you  tb«  best,  1  'U  take  the  wont' 


"Agreed  I"  eriad  North ;  thought  be.  This  ftU 
With  wheat  and  rve  1 11  sow  it  aU ; 
In  that  way  I  shall  get  the  start, 
And  South  may  whistle  for  his  pari 
So  thought,  so  done,  the  field  waa  sown, 
And,  winter  having  come  and  gone, 
Sly  North  walkedbUthely  forth  to  spy. 
The  progress  of  his  wheat  and  rye  ; 
Heavens,  what  a  sight  I  his  brotiier's  swine 
Had  asked  themselves  all  out  to  dine ; 
Such  grunting,  munching,  rooting,  shoving, 
The  soil  seemed  all  alive  and  moving. 
As  for  his  grain,  such  work  they  'd  made  on  t, 
He  could  irt  spy  a  aingle  blade  on 't 

Oir  in  a  rage  he  mahed  to  South, 

"Ky   wheat  and    rye"  — grief  choked   hit 

mouth ; 
"  Prav  dont  mind  me,"  aaid  South,  "  but  plant 
All  of  the  new  land  that  you  want " ; 
"  Tea,  but  your  hoga."  cried  North ; 

"The  grain 
Won't  hurt  them,"  answered  South  again ; 
"  But  they  destroy  my  crop  "  ; 

"No  doubt; 
Tis  fortunate  you've  found  it  out ; 
Misfortunes  teach,  and  only  they. 
Yon  must  not  sow  it  in  their  way  "  ; 
"Nay,  you,"  says  North,  "must  keep  them 

out": 
'*Did  I  create  them  with  a  snout?"  * 
Asked  South  demurely  :  "  as  agreed. 
The  land  is  open  to  your  seed, 
And  would  you  fhin  prevent  my  pigs 
From  running  there  their  harmless  rigsf 
God  knows  1  view  this  compromise 
With  not  the  most  approving  eves ; 
I  gave  up  my  unquestioned  ri^ta 
For  sake  of  quiet  days  and  nights ; 
I  ottered  then,  yon  know  't  is  true. 
To  cut  the  piece  of  land  in  two." 
"  Then  cut  it  now,"  growls  North ; 

"Abate 
Your  heat,"  savs  South,  "  t  is  now  too  late ; 
I  oflfered  you  the  rocky  comer. 
But  you,  of  your  own  good  the  scomer, 
Refbsed  to  take  it ;  I  nm  sorry ; 
No  doubt  you  might  have  found  a  quarry, 
Perhape  a  gold-mine,  for  aught  I  know, 
Contuning  heape  of  native  rnino ; 
Yon  cant  expect  me  to  reaigu 
My  rights"— 

"  But  where,"  quoth  North,  "  are  mine  f  ■ 
Four  rights,"  says  tother,  "  well,  that 's  fUnny. 
J  bought  the  land  " — 

"J  paid  the  money"; 
"  That,"  answered  South,  "  is  trom  the  points 
The  ownership,  you  11  grant,  is  Joint ; 
I  'm  euro  my  only  hope  and  trust  is 
Not  law  so  much  as  abstract  Justice, 
Though,  you  remember,  'twas  agreed 
That  so  and  so  —  consult  the  deed ; 
Objections  now  are  out  of  date, 
lliey  might  have  answered  once,  but  Pate 
Quashes  them  at  the  point  we  've  got  to ; 
Obita  prineipiii,  that^s  my  rootto.^ 
So  sajring.  South  began  to  whistle 
And  looked  as  obstinate  as  gristle. 
While  North  went  homeward,  each  brown  pMi 
Clenched  like  a  knot  of  natural  law, 
And  all  the  whUe,  in  either  ear. 
Heard  something  cUoking  wondzoos  elsai; 
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To  tarn  now  to  other  matten,  there  tre 
two  things  upon  which  it  would  seem  fitting 
to  dilate  somewhat  more  largelv  in  this 
place^ — the  Yankee  character  ana  the  Yan- 
kee dialect  And,  first,  of  the  Yankee  char- 
acter, which  has  wanted  neither  open  ma- 
ligners,  nor  even  more  danfferons  enemies 
in  the  persons  of  those  unskilful  painters 
who  ha^e  siven  to  it  that  hardness,  angu- 
larity, and  want  of  proper  perspective, 
which,  in  truth,  belonged,  not  to  their 
subject,  but  to  their  own  niggard  and  un- 
skilful pencil. 

New  England  was  not  so  much  the  col- 
ony of  a  mother  country,  as  a  Hagar  driven 
forth  into  the  wilderness.  The  little  self- 
exiled  band  which  came  hither  in  1620 
came,  not  to  seek  gold,  but  to  found  a 
diunocracy.  They  came  that  they  might 
have  the  privilege  to  work  and  pray,  to  sit 
upon  hara  benches  and  listen  to  painful 
preachers  as  long  as  they  would,  yea,  even 
unto  thirty-seventhly,  if  the  spirit  so 
willed  it.  And  surely,  if  the  Greek  might 
boast  his  Thermopyua,  where  three  hun- 
dred men  fell  in  resisting  the  Persian,  we 
may  well  be  proud  of  our  Plymouth  Rock, 
where  a  handful  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren not  merely  faced,  but  vanquished, 
winter,  famine,  the  ¥dldemess,  and  the  yet 
more  invincible  storge  that  drew  them  back 
to  the  green  island  far  away.  These  found 
no  lotus  growing  upon  the  surly  shore,  the 
taste  of  which  could  make  them  forget 
their  little  native  Ithaca  ;  nor  were  they  so 
wanting  to  themselves  in  faith  as  to  bum 
their  ship,  but  could  see  the  fair  west-wind 
belly  the  homeward  sail,  and  then  turn 
unrepining  to  grapple  with  the  terrible 
Unknown. 

As  Want  was  the  prime  foe  these  hardy 
exodists  had  to  fortress  themselves  a^nst. 
so  it  is  little  wonder  if  that  traditional 
feud  is  long  in  wearing  out  of  the  stock. 
The  wounds  of  the  oldwarfare  were  long 
a-healing,  and  an  east- wind  of  hard  times 
puts  a  new  ache  into  every  one  of  them. 
Thrift  was  the  first  lesson  in  their  horn- 
book, pointed  out,  letter  after  letter,  by  the 
lean  finger  of  the  bard  schoolmistress.  Ne- 
cessity. Neither  were  those  plump,  rosy- 
gilled  finfflishmen  that  came  hither,  but  a 
hard-faced,  atrabilious,  earnest-eyed  race, 
stiff  from  long  wrestling  with  the  Lord  in 
prayer,  and  who  had  taught  Satan  to 
dread  the  new  Puritan  h\tg.  Add  two 
jiundred  years'  influence  of  soil,  climate, 
and  exposure,  with  its  necessary  result  of 
idiosyncrasies,  and  we  have  the  present 
Yankee,  full  of  expedients,  half-master  of 
all  trades,  inventive  in  all  out  the  beauti- 
ful, full  of  shifts,  not  vet  capable  of  com- 
fort, armed  at  all  pomts  against  the  old 


enemy  Hunger,  longanimoos,  good  it 
patching,  not  so  cardrul  for  what  is  best 
as  for  what  will  do^  with  a  clasp  to  his 
purse  and  a  button  to  his  pocket,  not 
skilled  to  build  against  Time,  as  in  old 
countries,  but  against  sore-pressing  Need, 
accustomed  to  move  the  world  with  no 
irov  9rm  but  hls  own  two  feet,  and  no  lever 
but  his  own  long  forecast.  A  strange 
hybrid,  indeed^  md  circumstance  beget, 
here  in  the  New  World,  upon  the  old 
Puritan  stock,  and  the  earth  never  before 
saw  such  mystic-practicalism,  such  nig- 
gard-geniality, such  calculating-fanaticism, 
such  cast-iron-enthusiasm,  sucn  sour-Caced- 
humor,  such  dose-fisted-^nerosity.  This 
new  OroKulua  eaurient  will  make  a  living 
out  of  anything.  He  will  invent  new 
trades  as  well  as  tools.  His  brain  is  his 
capital,  and  he  will  get  education  at  all 
risks.  Put  him  on  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
he  would  make  a  spelling-book  first,  and  a 
salt-pan  afterward.  In  eoelum^  jtmsmtul 
ibit,  —  or  the  other  wav  either,  —  it  is  all 
one,  so  anything  is  to  be  got  by  it  Yet, 
after  all,  thin,  speculative  Jonathan  is 
more  like  the  Englishman  of  two  centuiiea 
ago  than  John  Bull  himself  is.  He  has 
lost  somewhat  in  solidity,  has  become  flu- 
ent and  adaptable,  but  more  of  the  origi- 
nal groundwork  of  character  remains.  He 
feels  more  at  home  with  Fulke  Greville, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Quarles,  Greoige  Her- 
bert|  and  Browne,  than  with  his  modem 
English  cousins.  He  is  nearer  than  John, 
by  at  least  a  hundred  years,  to  Naseby, 
Marston  Moor,  Worcester,  and  the  time 
when,  if  ever,  there  were  true  Englishmen. 
John  Bull  has  suffered  the  idea  of  the 
Invisible  to  be  very  much  fattened  out  of 
him.  Jonathan  is  conscious  still  that  ha 
lives  in  the  world  of  the  Unseen  as  well  aa 
of  the  Seen.  To  move  John  you  must 
make  your  ftdcrum  of  solid  beef  and  pud- 
ding ;  an  abstract  idea  will  do  for  Jon** 
than. 

V  TO  THE  INDULGENT  READER. 

Mv  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wabnr.  having  been 
seised  wiUi  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness,  oeftn* 
this  Introduction  had  passed  throng^  the  press, 
and  being  incapacitated  for  all  literary  exer- 
tion, smt  to  me  his  notes,  memoranda,  Ac, 
and  requested  me  to  ftshion  them  into  some 
shape  more  fitting  for  the  general  eya.  This, 
owing  to  the  fragmentary  and  di^inted  state 
of  his  manuscripta,  I  have  felt  wholly  unable  to 
do :  yet,  being  unwilling  that  the  reader  ahouM 
be  deprived  of  snch  parts  of  his  lucubimtiMis  as 
seemed  more  flnlshea,  and  not  weU  disceraing 
how  to  segregRte  these  from  the  rest,  I  havw 
conclnded  to  send  them  all  to  the  press  pro* 
clsely  as  they  are.       Oolumbus  Nyb. 

Pattor  nf  a  CKurik  i%  Bwgtaw»  CvmsK 
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It  remaina  to  speak  of  the  Yankee  dia- 
lect And,  fint,  it  may  be  premised,  in  a 
general  way,  that  any  one  much  read  in 
tile  writings  of  the  eariy  oolonists  need 
not  be  told  that  the  far  greater  share  of 
the  words  and  phrases  now  esteemed  pe- 
culiar to  New  JSngland,  and  local  there^ 
were  brought  from  the  mother  country. 
A  person  unuliar  with  the  dialect  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  Massachusetts  will  not 
fail  to  recc^puze,  in  ordinary  discourse, 
many  words  now  noted  in  English  vocabu- 
laries as  archaic,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  in  common  use  about  the  time  of 
the  King  James  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Shakespeare  stands  less  in  need  of  a  glos- 
sary to  most  New-lhiKlanders  than  to 
many  a  native  of  the  Old  Country.  The 
peculiarities  of  our  speech,  however,  are 
rapidly  wearing  out.  As  tiiere  is  no 
country  where  reading  is  so  universal  and 
newspapers  are  so  multitudinous,  so  no 
phrase  remains  long  local,  but  is  trans- 
planted in  the  mail-bags  to  every  remotest 
comer  of  the  land.  Consequently  our 
dialect  approaches  nearer  to  uniformity 
than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  En^^h  have  complained  of  us  for 
coining  d«w  words.  Many  of  those  so 
stigmatizad  were  old  ones  by  them  forgot- 
ten, and  all  make  now  an  unouestioned 
part  of  the  currency,  wherever  £higli&  is 
spoken.  Undoubtedly,  we  have  a  right  to 
make  new  words,  as  tnev  are  needed  by 
the  fresh  aspects  under  wnich  life  presents 
itself  here  in  the  Few  World;  and,  indeed, 
wherever  a  lan^age  is  alive,  it  grows.  It 
might  be  questioned  whether  we  could  not 
establish  a  stronger  title  to  the  ownership 
of  the  English  tongue  than  the  mother- 
islanders  themselves.  Here,  past  all  ques- 
tion, is  to  be  its  great  home  and  centre. 
And  not  only  is  it  already  spoken  here  by 
greater  numbers,  but  with  a  far  higher 
popular  average  of  correctness  than  in 
Britain.  The  great  writers  of  it.  too,  we 
might  claim  as  ours,  were  ownersnip  to  be 
settled  by  the  number  of  readers  and  lovers. 

As  ngaxdiB  the  provincialisms  to  be  met 
with  in  this  volume,  I  may  say  that  Ihe 
nader  will  not  find  one  which  is  not  (as  I 
believe)  either  native  or  imported  with  the 
early  settlerai,  nor  one  which  I  have  not, 
,  with  my  own  ears,  heard  in  familiar  use. 
In  the  metrical  portion  of  the  book,  I 
have  endeavored  to  adapt  the  spelling  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
pronunciation.    Let  the  reader  who  deems 
me  over-particular  remember  this  caution 
of  Martial:  — 
« 
"  Quem  neUoM,  vunti  at,  0  Fidentine,  Kbdhu; 

Bud  nude  cwn  reci/of,  incifrtf  mm  ^mm." 


A  few  further  explanatory  remarlu  win 
not  be  impertinent. 

I  shall  barely  lay  down  a  few  general 
rules  for  the  reader's  guidance. 

1.  The  genuine  Yankee  never  gives  the 
rough  sound  to  the  r  when  he  can  help  it, 
and  often  displays  considerable  ingenuity 
in  avoiding  it  even  before  a  voweL 

2.  He  seldom  sounds  the  final  g,  a  pieoe 
of  self-denial,  if  we  consider  his  partiality 
for  nasals.  The  same  of  the  final  d,  as 
hdifC  and  stan*  for  hand  and  stand, 

3.  The  h  in  such  words  as  vtkiU,  when, 
vfheref  he  omits  altosether. 

4.  In  r^ard  to  a,  ne  shows  some  incon- 
sistency, sometimes  giving' a  close  and 
obscure  sound,  as  hev  for  ^ve,  hfftuiy  for 
handy,  ea  for  cu,  thet  for  thatf  and  again 
giving  it  the  broad  sound  it  has  in  fouker, 
as  A^joms  for  handsome. 

5.  To  the  sound  ou  he  prefixes  an  e 
(hard  to  exemplify  otherwise  than  orally). 

The  following  passage  in  Shakespeare 
he  would  recite  thus :  — 

*'  Neow  is  the  winta  uv  eoar  discontent 
Med  glorious  summa  by  this  sun  o'  Yock, 
An'  flJl  the  cleooda  thet  leowered  upun  eoor 

heooae 
In  the  deep  buzzam  o'  the  oshin  buried ; 
Neow  air  eour  breows  beound  Ith  victoiious 

wreaths; 
Eour  breosed  arms  hung  up  fer  monimunce ; 
Bour  stam  alanims  chaogea  to  merry  meetins, 
Eoor  dieffle  marches  to  delighfle  masures. 
Ghcim-visagedwar  heth  smeuthed  his  wrinkled 

trout. 
An'  neow,  instid  o*  mountin'  baiebid  steeds 
To  flight  the  souls  o'  ferfle  edverseries. 
He  capers  nimly  in  a  lady's  ch&mber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasin'  uv  a  loot" 

6.  AUfin  such  words  as  daughter  and 
slaughter,  he  pronounces  ah, 

7.  To  the  dish  thns  seasoned  add  a  dnwl 
ad  libitum, 

pf  r.  Wilbur's  notes  here  become  entirely 
firagmentary.  —  C.  N.] 

a.  Unable  to  procure  a  likeness  of  Mr. 
Biglow.  I  thought  the  curious  reader  might 
be  ^tified  with  a  sight  of  the  editorial 
effigies.  And  here  a  choice  between  two 
was  offered,  —  the  one  a  profile  (entirely 
black)  cut  oy  Doyle,  the  other  a  portrait 
painted  by  a  native  artist  of  much  promise. 
The  first  of  these  seemed  wanting  in  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  second  a  slight  obliq- 
uity  of  the  visual  organs  has  been  height- 
ened (perhaps  from  an  over-desire  of  force 
on  the  part  of  the  artist)  into  too  close  an 
approach  to  actual  stnUnsmus,  This  slight 
divergence  in  my  optical  apparatus  from 
the  ordinary  model — however  I  may  have 
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been  tanght  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a 
mercy  ratner  than  a  cross,  since  it  enabled 
me  to  give  as  much  of  directness  and  per- 
sonal application  to  my  discourses  as  met 
the  wants  of  my  congre^tion,  without 
risk  of  offending  any  by  being  supposed  to 
have  him  or  her  in  my  eye  (as  tne  saving 
is)— seemed  yet  to  Mrs.  wUbur  a  sufficient 
objection  to  the  engraving  of  the  aforesaid 
painting.  We  read  of  manv  who  either 
absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  copying  of 
their  features,  as  especially  did  Plotmus 
and  Agesilaus  among  the  ancients,  not  to 
mention  the  more  modem  instances  of 
Bcioppius,  Paleottus,  Pinellus,  Velsems, 
Gataker,  and  others,  or  were  indifferent 
thereto,  as  CromwelL 

^.  Yet  was  CRsar  desirous  of  concealing 
his  baldness.  Per  contra^  my  Lord  Pro- 
tector's carefulness  in  the  matter  of  his 
wart  might  be  cited.  Men  generally  more 
desirous  of  being  improved  \ii  their  por- 
traits than  characters.  Shall  probably 
find  very  unflattered  likenesses  of  ourselves 
in  Recording  Angel's  gallery. 

y.  Whether  any  of  our  national  peculiar- 
ities may  be  traced  to  our  use  of  stoves,  as 
a  certain  closeness  of  the  lips  in  pronuncia- 
tion, and  a  smothered  smoulderingness  of 
disposition  seldom  roused  to  open  flame  ? 
An  unrestrained  intercourse  witn  fire  prob- 
ably conducive  to  generosity  and  hospi- 
tality of  soul.  Ancient  Mexicans  used 
stoves,  as  the  friar  Augustin  Ruit  reports, 
Hakluyt,  III.  468,  — but  Popish  priests 
not  always  reliable  authority. 

To-day  picked  my  Isabella  grapes.  Crop 
injured  by  attacks  of  rose-bng  in  the 
spring.  Whether  Noah  was  justifiable  in 
preserving  this  class  of  insects  ? 

8.  Concerning  Mr.  Biglow*s  pedigree. 
Tolerably  certain  that  there  was  never  a 
poet  among  his  ancestors.  An  ordination 
nymn  attributed  to  a  maternal  uncle,  but 
perhaps  a  sort  of  production  not  demand- 
ingthe  creative  faculty. 

His  grandfather  a  painter  of  the  gran- 
diose or  Michael  Angelo  school.  Seldom 
painted  objects  smaller  than  houses  or 
oams,  and  these  with  unoonmion  ex- 
pression. 

e.  Of  the  Wilburs  no  complete  pedigree. 
The  crest  said  to  be  a  vrUd  boaty  whence, 
perhaps,  the  name.  (?)  A  connection  with 
the  Earls  of  Wilbraham  {q^uui  wild  boar 
ham)  might  be  made  out  This  stiggestion 
worth  following  up.    In  1677,  John  W.  m. 

Expect ,  had  issue,  1.  John,  2.  Hag- 

gai,  8.  Expect,  4.  Ruhamah,  5.  Desira. 


"Hear  lyes  y  bodye  of  Mrs  Expect  WQber, 
T«  crewell  salvsges  they  kil'd  ber 
Together  wtti  other  Christian  soles  deaven, 
October  y«  ix  daye,  1707. 
Ye  stream  of  Jordan  sh'  as  crost  ore 
And  now  expeacts  me  on  y«  other  shoie : 
I  live  in  hope  her  soon  to  Join ; 
Her  earthlye  yeeres  were  forty  and  nine." 
From  GnmutoM  in  Pthu$ett,  NorlkPariA. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  same  John 
who  afterward  (1711)  married  Tkbitha 
Hagg  or  Ra^. 

Hut  if  this  were  the  case,  she  seems  to 
have  died  early ;  for  only  three  years  after, 
namely.  1714,  we  have  evidence  that  he 
married  Winifred,  daughter  of  Lieutenaiit 
Tipping. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, for  we  find  him  in  1696  conveying 
"one  undivided  eightieth  part  of  a  salt- 
meadow  *'  in  Yabbok,  and  ne  commanded 
a  sloop  in  1702. 

Those  who  doubt  the  importance  of  gen- 
ealogical studies  /utte  poiiua  quam  aiyu- 
menio  erudiendi. 

I  trace  him  as  far  as  1728,  and  there  lose 
him.   In  that  year  he  was  chosen  selectman. 

No  gravestone.  Perhaps  overthrown 
when  new  hearse-house  was  built,  1802L 

He  was  probably  the  son  of  John,  who 
came  from  Billiam  0>mit.  Salop,  circa  1642. 

This  first  John  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able importance,  being  twice  mentioned 
with  the  honorable  prefix  of  Mr.  in  the 
town  records.    Name  spelt  with  two  Z-s. 

"  Hear  lyeth  ye  bod  [ttoiu  UMhappi^  hn!ctn.'\ 
Mr.  Ihon   Willber  [Esq.]    [/  indom  tkU  im 

hrtuskeUtudouit^fid.   Tome  ilaecaueteor.] 
Ob't  die  {iOegmt;  lo6k»  Vie  »v(i<.] 

iU  \prob,  leOS.] 

Paynt 

deseased  seinte : 

A  friend  and  [(kth}er  untoe  all  y«  opreut» 
Hee  gave  ye  wicked  familista  noe  reast^ 
When  Sat  [an  bl]ewe  his  Antinomian  blasta. 
Wee  clong  to  [Willber  as  a  steadfast  maste. 
[A]  gaynst  ye  horrid  Qua[ken] * 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  Uiia 
curious  epitaph  is  mutilated.  It  is  said 
that  the  sacrilegious  British  soldiers  made 
a  target  of  this  stone  during  the  war  of 
IndepeideTice.  How  odious  an  animosity 
whicti  panses  not  at  the  grave  !  How 
brutal  that  which  spares  not  the  moim> 
ments  of  authentic  history !  This  is  not 
improbf  bly  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Moody 
Pyram,  who  is  mentioned  by  Hubbard  aa 
having  been  noted  for  a  silver  vein  oC 
poetry.  If  his  papers  be  still  e 
copy  might  possibly  be  reooverMj. 
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No.  L 

A  LETTER 

taOU  MR.  BZSKIXL  BIOLOW  OP  JAALAM  TO 
TEE  HON.  JOSEPH  T.  BUCKINGHAM,  ED- 
rrOB  OF  THl  BOSTON  COURIER,  INCLOS- 
IHO  A  POEM  OF  BIS  SON,  MB.  HOSEA 
BIOLOW. 

Jatleh,  June  1946. 

Mister  Eddtter  :  —  Our  Hosea  wuz 
down  to  Boston  last  week,  and  he  see  a 
Ginetin  Saijimt  a  strnttin  round  as  popler 
Bs  a  hen  with  1  chicking,  with  2  fellers  a 
dmmmin  and  iifin  arter  him  like  all  nater. 
the  saijunt  he  thont  Hosea  hed  n't  gut  his 
i  teeth  cat  ooa  he  looked  a  kindo  's  uiongh 
he  'd  jest  com  down,  so  he  callated  to 
book  him  in,  but  Hoff7  wood  n't  take  none 
0*  his  sarse  for  all  he  hed  much  as  20 
Booster's  tales  stnck  onto  his  hat  and 
esnamost  enuf  brass  a  bobbin  up  and  down 
on  his  shoulders  and  figureed  onto  his  coat 
«nd  trousis,  let  alone  wut  nater  hed  sot 
in  his  festers,  to  make  a  6  pounder  out  on. 

wal,  Hosea  he  com  home  considerabal 
riled,  and  arter  I  *d  cone  to  bed  I  heem 
Bim  a  thrashin  round  like  a  short-tailed 
Bull  in  fli-tima  The  old  Woman  ses  she 
to  me  sea  she,  Zekle,  ses  she,  our  Hosee  's 

5nt  the  chollery  or  suthin  anuther  ses  she, 
on't  jon  Bee  skeered,  ses  I,  he 's  oney 
amakin  pottery*  ses  i,  he  's  oilers  on 
hand  at  that  ere  busynes  like  Da  k  mar- 
tin, and  share  enuf,  cum  momin,  Hosy  he 
com  down  stares  full  chizzle,  hare  on  eend 
tad  oote  tales  flyin,  and  sot  rite  of  to  go 
reed  his  varses  to  Parson  Wilbur  bein  he 
haint  aney  grate  shows  o'  book  lamin  him- 
self, bime^  he  cum  back  and  sed  the 
parson  wnz  dreffie  tickled  with  'em  as  i 
hoop  yon  vill  Be,  and  said  they  wuz  True 
grit. 

Hosea  ses  taint  hardly  fair  to  call  *em 
Msn  now,  cos  the  parson  kind  o'  slicked 
•ff  snm  o'  the  last  yarses,  but  he  told 

^Awi  ImacmU,  QnUvtrtoifiuU.  —  M.  W. 


Hosee  he  did  n't  want  to  put  his  ore  in  to 
tetch  to  the  Rest  on  'em,  bein  they  wuz 
verry  well  As  thay  wuz,  and  then  Hosy 
ses  he  sed  suthin  a  nuther  about  Simplex 
Mundishes  or  sum  sech  feller,  but  I  guess 
Hosea  kind  o'  didn't  hear  him,  for  I  never 
beam  o'  nobody  o'  that  name  in  this  vil- 
ladge,  and  I  've  lived  here  man  and  boy  76 
year  cum  next  tater  diggin,  and  thair  aint 
no  wheres  a  kitting  spryer  'n  I  be. 

If  you  print  'em  1  wish  you  'd  jest  let 
folks  know  who  hosy's  father  is,  cos  my 
ant  Eradah  used  to  say  it's  nater  to  hie 
curus  ses  she,  she  aint  livin  though  and 
he 's  a  likely  kind  o'  lad. 

EZEKIEL  BIGLOW. 


Thrash  awa^,  you  '11  ^^  to  rattle 

On  them  kittle-drums  o'  youm,  — 
'Taint  a  knowin'  kind  o'  cattle 

Tliet  is  ketched  with  mouldy  com ; 
Put  in  stiff,  you  fifer  feller, 

Let  folks  see  how  spry  you  be,  — 
Guess  yon  '11  toot  till  you  are  yeller 

Tore  you  git  ahold  o*  me ! 

Thet  air  fla^  's  a  leetle  rotten, 

Hope  it  aint  your  Sunday's  best;— 
Fact !  it  takes  a  sight  o'  cotton 

To  stuff  out  a  soger's  chest : 
Sence  we  fanners  hev  to  pay  fer  't, 

£f  you  must  wear  bumps  like  these, 
Sposin'  you  should  tir  salt  hay  fer 't, 

It  would  du  ez  slick  ez  grease. 

'T  would  n't  suit  them  Southun  felleia^ 

They  *re  a  dreffie  graspin'  set. 
We  must  oilers  blow  the  bcUers 

Wen  they  want  their  irons  het ; 
May  be  it 's  all  right  ez  preachin*. 

But  my  narves  it  kind  o'  grates^ 
Wen  I  see  the  overreachin* 

O'  them  nigger-drivin'  Statefc 
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Them  thet  rale  na,  them  slave-traders, 

Haint  they  cut  a  thunderin'  swarth 
(Helped  by  Yaukee  renegaders), 

Thru  the  yartu  o*  the  JNorth  ! 
We  begin  to  thiuk  it 's  nater 

To  take  sarse  an'  not  be  riled ;  — 
Who  'd  expect  to  see  a  tater 

All  on  eend  at  bein*  biled  f 

£z  fer  war,  I  caU  it  murder,  — 

There  you  hev  it  plain  an*  flat ; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 

Than  my  Testyment  fer  that ; 
God  hez  sed  so  plump  an'  fairly, 

It 's  ez  long  ez  it  is  broad, 
An*  you  've  gut  to  git  up  airlr 

£f  you  want  to  take  in  Goa. 

"Taint  your  eppyletts  an'  feathers 

Make  the  tning  a  grain  more  right ; 
"Taint  afoUerin*  your  bell-wethers 

Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sight ; 
£f  vou  take  a  sword  an*  dror  it, 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thni, 
Guv'ment  aint  to  answer  for  it, 

God  '11  send  the  bill  to  you. 

Wut  *s  the  use  o'  meetin'-goin* 

Every  Sabbath,  wet  or  dry, 
£f  it 's  right  to  go  aniowin* 

Feller-men  like  oats  an'  rye! 
I  dunno  but  wut  it 's  pootv 

Trainin'  round  in  bobtail  coats,  — 
But  it 's  curus  Christian  dooty 

This  'ere  cuttin'  folks's  Uiroats. 

They  may  talk  o*  Freedom's  airy 

Tell  they  're  pupple  in  the  face,  — 
It  *s  a  grand  gret  cemetary 

Fer  tne  barthri^hts  of  our  race ; 
They  jest  want  this  Califomy 

So  s  to  lug  new  slave-states  in 
To  abuse  ye,  an'  to  scorn  ye. 

An'  to  plunder  ye  like  sin. 

Aint  it  cute  to  see  a  Yankee 

Take  sech  everlastin'  pains. 
All  to  git  the  Devil's  thankee 

Helpin'  on  *em  weld  their  chains  t 
Wy,  it 's  jest  ez  clear  ez  figgers, 

Clear  ez  one  an'  one  make  two. 
Chaps  thet  make  black  slaves  o'  niggers 

Want  to  make  wite  slaves  o'  you. 

Tell  ye  jest  the  eend  I  've  come  ip 
Arter  cipherin'  plaguy  8mart> ' 

An'  it  makes  a  handy  sum,  tu. 
Any  gump  could  lam  by  heart ; 


Laborin'  man  an'  laborin*  woman 
Hev  one  glory  an'  one  shame. 

Ev'y  thin'  thet 's  done  inhuman 
Iigers  all  on  'em  the  same. 

'Taint  by  tumin*  out  to  hack  folks 

You  're  agoin'  to  git  your  right. 
Nor  by  lookin'  down  on  black  folia 

Coz  you  're  put  upon  by  wite ; 
Slavery  aint  o  nary  color, 

'Taint  the  hide  thet  maJces  it  wu% 
All  it  keers  fer  in  a  feller 

'S  jest  to  make  him  fill  its  pna. 

Want  to  tackle  me  in,  du  ye  t 

I  expect  you  '11  hev  to  wait ; 
Wen  cold  lead  puts  daylight  thru  jb 

You  *ll  begin  to  kal'Iate ; 
S*pose  the  erows  wun't  fall  to  pickia' 

All  the  carkiss  from  your  bones, 
Coz  you  helped  to  give  a  lickin' 

To  them  poor  hslf-Spanish  drones  t 

Jest  go  home  an'  ask  our  Nancy 

Wether  I  'd  be  sech  a  goose 
Ez  to  jine  ye,  — guess  you  'd  fancy 

The  etamal  bang  wuz  loose  ! 
She  wants  me  fer  home  consumptioB, 

Let  alone  the  hav  's  to  mow,  — 
Ef  you  're  arter  folks  o*  gumption. 

You  've  a  darned  long  row  to  hoe. 

Take  them  editors  thet  *s  crowin' 

Like  a  cockerel  three  months  old«  — > 
Don't  ketch  any  on  'em  goin'. 

Though  they  be  so  blasted  bold ; 
Aini  they  a  prime  lot  o'  fellers? 

'Fore  they  think  on  't  gaess  thej  1 
sprout 
(Like  a  peach  thet  *s  got  the  yelleraX 

With  the  meanness  bustin'  out. 

Wal,  go  'long  to  help  'em  stealin* 

Bigger  pens  to  cram  with  slaves, 
Help  the  men  thet 's  oilers  dealin* 

Insults  on  your  fathers'  graves ; 
Help  the  strong  to  grind  the  feeble^ 

Help  the  many  agin  the  few, 
Help  tne  men  thet  call  vour  Pfopl^ 

Witewashed  slaves  an  peddlin  crew  I 

Massachusetts,  God  forgive  her. 

She  's  akneelin*  with  the  rest. 
She,  thet  ough'  to  ha*  clung  ferever 

In  her  grand  old  eagle-nest ; 
She  thet  ough'  to  stand  so  fearless 

Wile  the  wracks  are  round  her  hozla^ 
Holdin'  up  a  beacon  peerless 

To  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world  1 
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Ht'n'tthey  void  your  colored  seamen  ? 

Ha'nt  they  msule  your  env'ys  w'iz  ? 
Wut  '11  make  ye  act  like  freemen  ? 

H^ut  '11  git  your  dander  riz  ? 
Come,  I  '11  tell  ^e  wut  I  'm  thinkin' 

Is  oor  dooty  m  this  fix, 
They  'd  ha'  done  't  ez  quick  ez  winkin' 

In  the  days  o'  seventy-six. 

Clanff  the  bells  in  eyery  steeple. 

Call  all  true  men  to  disown 
The  tradoocers  of  our  people, 

The  enslavers  o'  their  own  ; 
Let  our  dear  old  Bay  State  proudly 

Pat  the  trumpet  to  her  mouth. 
Let  her  ring  this  messidge  loudly 

In  the  ears  of  all  the  SonikL : — 


•*  1 11  return  ye  good  fer  evil 

Much  ez  we  frail  mortils  can. 
But  I  wun't  go  help  the  Devil 

Hakin'  man  the  cus  o'  man  ; 
Call  roe  coward,  call  me  traiter. 

Jest  ez  suits  your  mean  idees,  — 
Here  I  stand  a  tyrant-hater, 

An*  the  friend  o'  God  an'  Peace ! 


ft 


Ef  I  *d  my  way  I  hed  ruther 

We  should  go  to  work  an'  part,  — 
They  take  one  way,  we  take  t*  other,  — 

Guess  it  would  n't  break  my  heart ; 
Man  hed  ough'  to  nut  asunder 

Them  thet  God  nas  noways  jined ; 
Ad'  I  should  n't  gretly  wonder 

£f  there  's  thousands  o'  my  mind. 

fThe  flrst  recmfthig  sergeant  on  record  I 
cooceiTB  to  hare  been  that  individual  who  is 
asentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job  as  going  to  and 
^in  UU  earth,  and  lealHng  ttp  and  doum  in 
it  Bishop  Latimer  will  have  him  to  have 
heen  a  bishop,  bnt  to  me  that  other  calling 
wonld  appear  more  congenioL  The  sect  of 
Cainitea  ia  not  yet  extinct,  who  esteemed  the 
first-born  of  Adam  to  be  the  most  worthy,  not 
only  because  of  that  privilege  of  primogeniture, 
hot  inasmnch  as  he  was  able  to  overcome  and 
slay  his  yonnger  brother.  That  was  a  wise 
njing  of^the  fkmoxis  Marquis  Pescara  to  the 
FspalL^^te,  that  it  wu  impotatitU^  men  to 
mrve  Man  and  Chritt  at  fht  «xim  Hmt.  Yet  in 
thne  pant  the  profession  of  arms  was  Judged 
to  be  KaV  iioxv^  that  of  a  gentleman,  nor  does 
this  opinion  wont  for  strenuous  upholders  even 
in  oar  day.  Must  we  suppose,  then,  that  the 
profession  of  Christianity  wan  only  intended 
ibr  losels,  or,  at  best,  to  aflbrd  an  opening  for 
plebeian  ambition  f  Or  shall  we  hold  with  that 
nicely  metaphysical  Pomeranian,  Captain  Vratz. 
who  wa«  Count  KAnlgsmork's  chief  instrument 
in  Oie  raarder  of  Mr.  Thynne,  that  the  Scheme 
of  SalvBtimi  has  been  arranged  with  an  espe- 
eial  ere  to  the  necessities  of  the  upper  classes. 
and  tliai  "  God  would  consider  a  gtnUeman  and 


deal  with  him  suitably  to  the  condition  and 
profession  he  had  placed  him  in  "f  It  may  be 
said  of  us  all,  KxtmjAo  pint  ouam  ratUnu  vM* 
miM.  —  H.  W.] 


No.  IL 
A  LETTER 

FBOM  MB.  H08BA  BIOLOW  TO  TBI  HON. 
J.  T.  BUCKmOHAM,  EDITOB  OF  THB  BOS- 
TON COUBIBB,  COVEBINO  A  LBTTKB  FBOM 
KB.  B.  SAWCr,  PBIVATB  IN  THB  MAS8A- 
CHU8BTTS  BEQDfENT. 

(This  letter  of  Mr.  Bawln's  was  not  originally 
written  in  verse.  Mr.  Biglow,  thinking  it  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  of  metrical  adornment, 
translated  it,  so  to  speak,  into  his  own  vernac- 
ular tongue.  This  is  not  the  time  to  consider 
the  question,  whetlier  rhyme  be  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression natural  to  the  human  race.  If  leisure 
nx>m  other  and  more  important  avocations  be 
granted,  I  will  handle  the  matter  more  at  large 
in  an  appendix  to  the  present  volume.  In  tins 
place  1  will  barely  remark,  that  I  have  some- 
times noticed  in  the  unlanguoged  prattlings  of 
iu&nts  a  fondness  for  alliteration,  assonance, 
and  even  rhyme,  in  which  natural  predisposi- 
tion we  may  trace  the  three  degrees  through 
which  our  Augle-Baxon  verse  rose  to  its  culmi- 
nation in  the  poetry  of  Pope.  I  wbulft  not  be 
understood  as  questioning  in  these  remarks 
that  pious  theory  which  supposes  that  children, 
if  left  entirely  to  themselves,  would  naturally 
discourse  in  Hebrew.  For  this  the  authority 
of  one  experiment  is  claimed,  and  I  could,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  desire  its  establishmsnt, 
inasmuch  as  the  acquirement  of  that  sacred 
tongue  would  thereby  be  facilitated.  I  am 
aware  that  Herodotus  states  the  conclusion  of 
Psammeticus  to  have  been  in  fkvor  of  a  dialect 
of  the  Phrygian.  But,  beside  the  chance  that 
a  trial  of  this  importance  would  hardly  be 
blessed  to  a  Pagan  monarch  whose  only  motive 
was  curiosity,  we  have  on  the  Hebrew  side  the 
comparatively  recent  investigation  of  James 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland.  I  will  add  to  this 
prefktory  remark,  tliat  Mr.  Sawin,  though  a 
native  of  Jaalam,  has  never  been  a  stated  at- 
tendant on  the  religious  exercises  of  my  eon- 
gregation.  I  consider  my  humble  efforts  pros- 
pered in  that  not  one  of  mv  sheep  hath  ever 
mdned  the  wolfs  clothing  of  war,  save  for  the 
comparatively  innocent  diversion  of  a  militia 
training.  Not  that  my  flock  ore  backward  to 
undergo  the  hardships  of  dtfenHvt  warfare. 
They  serve  cheerfully  in  the  great  army  which 
fights  even  unto  death  pro  ark  et  Jbcit,  accoutred 
with  the  spade,  the  axe,  the  plane,  the  sledge, 
the  spelling-book,  and  other  such  efltectuol 
weapons  against  want  and  ignorance  and  un- 
thrift  I  have  tanght  them  (under  God)  to  es- 
teem our  human  institutions  as  but  tents  of  a 
night,  to  be  stricken  whenever  Truth  puts  the 
bugle  to  her  lips  and  sounds  a  march  to  the 
heights  of  wider-viewed  Intelligenoe  and  mors 
perfect  organisation.  —  H.  W.j 
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Mmm  BnoKlNXTM,  the  follerin  Billet 
was  writ  hnm  by  a  Ynng  feller  of  our  town 
that  wuz  cussed  fool  enuif  to  goe  atrottin 
Inter  Miss  Chiif  arter  a  Drum  and  fife,  it 
ain't  Nater  for  a  feller  to  let  on  that  he  's 
sick  o*  any  bizuess  that  He  went  intu  off 
his  own  free  will  and  a  Cord,  but  I  rather 
callate  he's  middlin  tired  o'  voluntearin 
By  this  Time.  I  bleeve  u  may  put  depen- 
dimts  on  his  statemence.  For  I  never 
heemd  nothin  bod  on  him  let  Alone  his 
havin  what  Parson  Wilbur  cals  a  pong 
$honp  for  cocktales,  and  he  ses  it  wuz  a 
ioshiashnn  of  idees  sot  him  agoin  arter  the 
Crootin  Sargient  oos  he  wore  a  cocktale 
onto  his  hat 

his  Folks  rin  the  letter  to  me  and  i  shew 
It  to  parson  WUbnr  and  he  ses  it  onghter 
Bee  printed,  send  It  to  mister  Buckinnm, 
■es  he,  i  don't  oilers  agree  with  him,  ses 
be,  bnt  by  Time,*  ses  he,  I  du  like  a  feller 
that  aint  a  Feared. 

I  have  intusspussed  a  Few  refleckshnns 
hear  and  thair.  We  're  kind  o'  prest  with 
Hayin. 

Ewen  respecfly 

H08EA  BIOLOW. 

This  kind  o'  aogerin'  aint  a  mite  like 
our  October  trainin', 

A  chap  could  clear  right  out  from  there 
er  "t  only  looked  like  rainin', 

An'  th'  Cunnles,  tu,  could  kiver  np 
their  shappoes  with  bandanners, 

An*  send  the  insines  skootin'  to  the  bar- 
room with  their  banners 

(Fear  o'  gittin'  on  'em  spotted),  an'  a  fel- 
ler could  cry  quarter 

£f  he  fired  away  nis  ramrod  arter  tn 
much  rum  an'  water. 

Recollect  wut  fun  we  hed,  you'n'  I  an* 
Ezry  HoUis, 

Up  there  to  Waltham  plain  last  fall, 
along  o*  the  Comwallls  f  t 

This  sort  o'  thing  aint  Jest  like  thet,  — 
I  wish  thet  I  wuz  furder,  — $ 

Kimepunce  a  day  fer  killin'  folks  comes 
kind  o'  low  for  murdei; 

*  In  relation  to  this  expression,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Mr.  Biglow  has  been  too  hasty  in 
attributing  it  to  nie.  Though  Time  be  a  com- 
ftaratively  innocent  personage  to  swear  by.  and 
though  Longinns  In  his  discourse  Ilcpt'Y^vc 
have  commended  timely  oaths  as  not  only  a  use- 
Ail  but  sublime  figure  of  speech,  yet  I  have  al- 
ways kept  my  lips  free  from  that  alxini (nation. 
Odi  proifiinum  valgus,  I  hate  your  sweahni;  and 
hectoring  fellows.  —  H.  W. 

t  i  halt  the  Bite  of  a  fellef  with  a  mnskit  as  I 
dn  pizn  Bnt  their  U  tan  to  a  cbmwallis  I  aint 
sgoin'  to  deny  it  —  H.  B. 

I  be  means  Not  quite  so  ftir  I  guess.  —  H.  B. 


II 


(Wy  I  've  worked  oat  to  darterin'  ioiM 
fer  Deacon  Cephas  Billins, 

An*  in  the  hardest  times  there  mu  I 
oilers  tetched  ten  shillina,) 

There 's  sutthin'  gits  into  my  throat  thet 
makes  it  ham  to  swaller, 

U  comes  so  nateral  to  think  abont  a 
hempen  collar ; 

It  'b  glory,  — but,  in  spite  o'  all  my  try- 
in'  to  git  callous, 

I  feel  a  kind  o'  in  a  cart,  aridin'  to  the 
gallus. 

But  wen  it  comes  to  bein*  killed,  ~  I  tell 
ye  I  felt  streaked 

The  fust  time  't  ever  I  found  out  vy 
ba^sonets  wnz  peaked ; 

Here  's^ow  it  wnz :  I  started  oat  to  gD 
to  a  fandango. 

The  sentinnl  he  nps  an*  sez,  "Thet's 
furder  'an  yon  can  go." 
None  o'  your  sarse,"  sez  I ;  sez  he, 
**  Stan^  back  ! "     '<  Aint  yon  a  bus- 
ter?" 

Sez  I,  "  I  'm  np  to  all  thet  air,  I  gaeas 
I  've  ben  to  muster  ; 

I  know  WT  sentinnls  air  sot ;  yon  aint 
affoin  toeatns; 

Caleb  naint  no  monopoly  to  court  the 
seenoreetas ; 

My  folks  to  hum  air  full  ez  good  ez  hisn 
be,  by  golly  I " 

An'  so  ez  I  wuz  goin'  by,  not  thinkin' 
wut  would  f«Sly, 

The  everlastin'  ens  he  stack  lus  one- 
pronged  pitchfork  in  me 

An'  made  a  hole  right  thra  my  dose  es 
ef  I  woz  an  in  my. 

Wal,  it  beats  all  how  big  I  felt  hooraw- 

in'  in  ole  Funnel 
Wen  Mister  BoUes  he  gin  the  aiword  to 

our  Leftenant  Cunnle, 
(It  's  Mister  Secondary  Bolles,*  thet 

writ  the  prize  peace  essay ; 
Thet 's  why  he  did  n't  list  himself  along 

o*  us,  I  deasay,) 
An'  Rantoul,  tu,  talked  pooty  load,  bat 

don't  put  his  foot  in  it, 
Coz  human  life  's  so  sacred  thet  he  *s 

principled  agin  it,  — 
Though  I  royselr  can't  rightly  see  it  'f 

any  wus  achokin'  on  'em. 
Than  puttin'  bullets  thru  their  lights, « 

with  a  bagnet  pokin'  on  *em  ; 

*  the  ignerant  creeter  means  Sekkotary  ;  twt 
ho  oilers  stuck  to  his  books  like  cobUsrS 
to  au  ile-stonei  ~  U.  B. 
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How  dreffle  slick  lie  reeled  it  off  (like. 

Blitz  at  oar  lyceiim 
Aluiiilin'  ribbins  from  his  chops  so  quick 

you  skeercely  see  'em). 
About  the  Anclo-Saxon  race  (an*  saxons 

would  be  nandy 
To  du  the  buiyin'  down  here  upon  the 

Bio  Grandy), 
About  our  patriotic  pas  an*  our  star- 

spanglea  banner, 
Our  country's  bird  alookin*  on  an'  sing- 
in'  out  hosanner, 
An'  how  he  (Mister  B.  himself)  wuz 

happy  fer  Ameriky, — 
I  felt,  ez  sister  Patience  sez,  a  leetle  mite 

histericky. 
I  felt,  I  swon,  ez  though  it  wuz  a  dreffle 

kind  o*  privilege 
Atrampin'  round  thru  Boston   streets 

among  the  gutter's  driveloge ; 
I  act'Ily  thought  it  wuz  a  treat  to  hear 

a  little  cbnmmin'. 
An'  it  did  bonyfidy  seem  millanynm  wuz 

acomin' 
Wen  all  on  us  got  suits  (darned  like 

them  wore  in  the  state  prison) 
An'  eveiy  feller  felt  ez  though  all  Mexico 

wuz  hisn.* 

This  'ere  's  about  the  meanest  place  a 
skunk  could  wal  diskiver 

(Saltillo's  Mexican,  I  b'lieve,  fer  wut  we 
call  Salt-river); 

The  sort  o'  trash  a  feller  gits  to  eat  doos 
beat  all  nater, 

I  'd  give  a  year's  pay  fer  a  smell  o*  one 
good  blue-nose  tater ; 

The  country  here  thet  Mister  Bolles  de- 
clared to  be  so  charmin' 

Throughout  is  swarmin'  with  the  most 
alarmin'  kind  o'  varmin'. 

He  talked  about  delishis  froots,  but  then 

it  wuz  a  wopper  all, 
Tbe  hoU  on  't  's  mud  an'  prickly  pears, 

with  here  an'  there  a  chapparal ; 
ITon  see  a  feller  |)eekin'  out,  an',  fust  you 

know,  a  lariat 


*  it  mmt  be  aloud  that  thare  'a  a  streak  of 
■nrntfot  in  lovin'  sho.  but  it  sartinly  is  1  of  the 
eiirxisest  tbines  in  nater  to  see  a  risiiecktable 
drl  eoods  dealer  (deekon  ofT  a  chutch  mayby) 
m  ri^^^'  himself  cat  In  the  Weigh  tliey  du  and 
struttln'  round  in  the  Reign  aspilin'  his  trowsis 
a.ii<i  inakin'  wet  goods  of  himself.  Ef  any  thin's 
f^KvlUiher  and  moor  dicklus  than  militerry  gloa- 
sv  ift  is  milishy  gloaiy.  —  H.  & 


Is  round  your  throat  an'  yon  a  copse,  'fore 

you  can  say,  "  Wut  air  ye  at  t  "• 
You  never  see  sech  darned  gret  bugs  (it 

may  not  be  irrelevant 
To  say  I  've  seen  a  acaraJHEuapilulariM'i 

big  ez  a  year  old  elephant). 
The  rigiment  come  up  one  day  in  time 

to  stop  a  red  bug 
JProm  runnin'  off  with  Cunnle  Wright, 

—  't  wuz  jest  a  common  cimex  Uo- 
tulariua. 

One  night  I  started  up  on  eend  an' 

thought  I  wuz  to  hum  agin, 
I  heem  a  hotn,  thinks  1  it 's  Sol  the 

fisherman  hez  come  agin, 
His  bellowses  is  sound  enough,  — ez  I  'm 

a  livin*  creeter, 
I  felt  a  thing  go  thru  my  leg,  —  't  wuz 

nothin'  more  'n  a  skeeter  ! 
Then  there  's  the  yaller  fever,  tu,  they 

call  it  here  el  vomito,  — 
(Come,   thet  wuh't  du,   yon   landcrab 

there,  I  tell  ye  to  le'  go  my  toe  I 
My  gracious !  it 's  a  scorpion  thet 's  took 

a  shine  to  play  with  't, 
I  darsn't  skeer  the  tamal  thing  fer  fear 

he  'd  run  away  with 't.) 
Afore  I  come  away  from  hum  I  hed  a 

strong  persuasion 
Thet  Mexicans  wom't  human  beans,:; 

—  an  ourang  outang  nation, 

A  sort  o'  folks  a  chap  could  kill  an* 

never  dream  on  't  arter. 
No  more  'n  a  feller  'd  dream  o'  pigs  thet 

he  hed  hed  to  slarter ; 
I  'd  an  idee  thet  they  were  built  arter 

the  darkie  fashion  all. 
An'  kickin'  colored  folks  about,  you 

know,  's  a  kind  o'  national ; 
But  wen  I  jined  I  womt  so  wise  ez  thet 

air  queen  o'  Sheby, 
Fer,   come  to  look  at  'em,  they  aint 

much  diff'rent  from  wut  we  be, 
An'  here  we  air  ascrougin'  'em  out  o'  thir 

own  dominions, 

*  these  fellers  are  verry  proppilly  called  Bank 
Heroes,  and  the  more  tha  kill  tlie  ranker  and 
more  Herowick  tha  bekum.  —  H.  B. 

t  it  wuz  "  tumblebug"  as  he  Writ  it,  but  the 
parson  put  the  Latten  instid.  i  sed  tother  maid 
better  meeter,  but  he  said  tha  was  eddykated 
poepl  to  Boston  and  tha  would  n't  stan'  it  no 
how.  idnow  as  tha  utood  and  idnow  ou  tha 
wood.  —  H.  B. 

t  he  means  human  beins,  that 's  wnt  he 
means,  i  spose  he  kinder  thought  tha  wua 
human  beans  ware  the  Xisle  Poles  comes  from. 

— H.  a 
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Aflhelterin'  'em,  ez  Caleb  wz,  under  onr 

eagle's  pinions, 
Wich  means  to  take  a  feller  up  jest  by 

the  slack  o'  's  trowsis 
An'  walk  him  Spanish  clean  right  out  o' 

all  his  homes  an'  houses; 
Wal«  it  doos  seem  a  curus  way,  but  then 

•hooraw  fer  Jackson  1 
It  must  be  right,  fer  Caleb  sez  it  'a  reg'- 

lar  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Mex'caiis  don't  fight  fair,  they  say, 

they  piz'n  all  the  water. 
An'  du  amazin*  lots  o'  things  thet  is  n't 

wut  they  ough'  to ; 
Bein'  they  haint  no  lead,  they  make 

their  bullets  out  o'  copper 
An'  shoot  the  darned  things  at  us,  tu, 

wich  Caleb  sez  aint  proper; 
He  sez  they  'd  ouch'  to  stan'  right  up 

an*  let  us  pop  em  fairly 
(Gufiss  wen  he  Ketches 'em  at  thet  he  '11 

hev  to  git  up  airly), 
Thet  our  nation  's  bi^r  'n  theim  an' 

so  its  rights  air  bigser. 
An'  thet  it 's  all  to  make  'em  free  thet 

we  air  pulUn'  trigger, 
Thet  Anglo  Saxondom's  idee  's  abreakin* 

'em  to  pieces, 
An'  thet  idee 's  thet  every  man  doos  jest 

wut  he  damn  pleases ; 
£f  I  don't  make  his  meanin'  dear,  per- 
haps in  some  respex  I  can, 
I  know  thet  "every  man"  don't  mean 

a  nlgser  or  a  Mexican  ; 
An'  there  s  another  thing  I  know,  an' 

tl\et  is,  ef  these  creeturs, 
Thet  stick  an  Anglosaxon  mask  onto 

State-prison  feeturs, 
Should  come  to  Jaalam  Centre  fer  to 

argify  an'  spout  on 't. 
The  gals  'ould  count  the  silver  spoons 

tne  minnit  they  cleared  out  on  't. 


This  goin'  ware  glory  waits  ye  haint  one 

agreeable  feetur, 
An'  ef  it  wom't  fer  wakin'  snakes,  I  'd 

home  agin  short  meter ; 
O,  would  n^  I  be  off,  quick  time,  ef 't 

wom't  thet  I  wuz  sartin 
They  'd  let  the  daylight  into  me  to  pay 

me  fer  desartin ! 
I  don't  approve  o'  tellin'  tales,  but  jest 

to  you  I  may  state 
Our  ossifers  aint  wut  they  wuz  afore 

they  left  the  Bay-state ; 
Then  it  wuz  **  Mister  Sawin,  sir,  you  're 

middlin'  well  now,  be  ye  f 


Step  up  an'  take  a  nipper,  sir;  I  ^ 

dreffle  glad  to  see  ve  "  ; 
But  now  it  's  "Ware  s  my  eppyletf 

here,  Sawin,  step  an*  fetch  it! 
An'  mind  your  eye,  be  thund*  rin'  spry, 

or,  damn  ye,  you  shall  ketch  it ! " 
Wal,  ez  the  Doctor  sez,  some  pork  will 

bile  so,  but  by  mighty, 
Ef  I  hed  some  on  'em  to  hum,  I  'd  give 

'em  linkum  vity, 
I  'd  play  the  rogue's  march  on  their 

hides  an'  other  music  follerin'  — 
But  I  must  close  my  letter  here,  fer  one 

on  'em  's  ahoUerin', 
These  Anglosaxon  ossifers,  —  wal,  taint 

no  use  ajawin', 
I  'm  safe  enlisted  fer  the  war, 
Youm, 

BIRDOFREDOM  SAWIN. 

[Those  have  sot  been  wanting  (as,  indeed, 
when  hath  Satan  been  to  seek  forattomeyB?) 
who  have  maintained  that  our  late  inroad  upon 
Mexico  waa  undertaken  not  ao  mnch  for  the 
avenging  of  any  national  quarrel,  aa  for  the 
apreading  of  free  institntiona  and  of  Protest- 
antltm.  Capita  vtx  dttdbus  Anticyrit  nedenda  I 
Verily  I  admire  that  no  piona  aeigeant  amoag 
theae  new  Cniaaden  beheld  Martin  Lather  rid- 
ing at  the  fh)nt  of  the  host  upon  a  tamed  pon- 
tifical bull,  aa,  in  that  former  invasion  of 
Mexico,  the  aealoua  Qomara  (spawn  thongh  be 
were  of  the  Scarlet  Woman)  waa  fkvored  viUi 
a  vision  of  St  James  of  Compostella,  skewering 
the  infidels  upon  his  apontolical  lance.  We 
read,  also,  that  Richard  of  tlie  lion  heart»  hav- 
ing gone  to  Palestine  on  a  aimilar  errand  of 
mercy,  waa  divinely  encouraged  to  cut  tlie 
throats  of  such  Paynims  as  refused  to  swallow 
the  bread  of  life  (doubtless  that  they  might  be 
thereafter  incapacitated  for  awallowlng  the 
filthy  gobbets  of  Mahound)  by  angels  of  neav- 
en,  who  cried  to  the  king  and  hia  knights,  — 
&ri^evrs,  tua  I  tun  I  providentially  using  the 
French  tongue,  as  being  the  only  one  under- 
stood by  their  auditors.  This  would  argue  f» 
the  pantoglottism  of  these  celestial  intelligencea, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Devil,  U$U  Cot- 
ton Mather,  is  unversed  in  certain  of  the  Indian 
dialects.  Yet  must  he  be  a  aemeiologist  the 
most  expert,  making  himself  intelligible  tb 
every  people  and  kindred  by  aigns :  no  other 
discourse,  indeed,  beins  needfUU  tlian  such  ss 
the  mackerel-fisher  holos  with  his  finned  quar^ 
ry,  who,  if  other  bait  be  wanting,  can  by  a  bare 
bit  of  white  rag  at  the  end  of  a  string  captivate 
those  foolish  flsne*.  Such  piscatorial  perraaskm 
is  Satan  cunning  in.  Before  one  he  trails  a  hat 
and  feather,  or  a  bare  feather  without  a  hat; 
before  another,  a  Presidential  chair  or  a  tide- 
waiter's  stool,  or  a  pulpit  in  the  city,  no  matter 
what  To  us,  dangling  there  over  our  head^ 
tliey  seem  Junkets  dropped  out  of  the  seventh 
heaven,  aops  dipped  in  nectar,  but,  once  in  our 
moutha,  they  are  all  one,  bits  of  Amy  cotton. 

This,  however,  bythe  way.  It  is  time  ao« 
TMooart  fffodiMR.  While  so  many  nUrades  d 
this  sort,  vouched  by  eyewitaeiaea,  have  c» 
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eoonndthe  arms  of  Fftpists,  not  to  iPMk  of 
IclieUens  at  Marathon  and  those  DiMcuri 
(whom  WQ  must  conclude  imps  of  the  pit)  who 
mmdiy  times  captained  the  paxan  Roman  sol- 
dwry,  it  is  strange  that  our  flrn  American  cm- 
side  was  not  in  some  such  wise  also  signalised. 
Yet  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  hath  manifestly 
prospered  our  armies.  This  opens  the  ques- 
tion, whether,  when  our  hands  are  strength- 
CDed  to  make  great  slaughter  of  our  enemies, 
it  be  absolutely  and  demonstratively  certain 
that  this  might  is  added  to  us  from  above,  or 
whether  some   Potentate  from   an   opposite 

Sinarter  may  not  have  a  linger  in  it,  as  there  are 
9w  pies  into  which  his  meddliug  digits  are  not 
thrust  Would  the  Sanctifler  and  Settei^apart 
of  the  seventh  day  have  assisted  in  a  victory 
gained  on  the  Sabbath,  as  was  one  in  the  late 
war  ?  Do  we  not  know  from  Joeephus,  tluit, 
ouefnl  of  His  decree,  a  certain  river  of  Judaea 
ai»ftained  from  flowing  on  the  day  of  Beet? 
Or  has  that  day  become  lass  an  object  of  His 
SBpeefel  care  lioce  the  year  1687,  when  lo  mani- 
Un  a  providence  ooeuired  to  Mr.  William  Trow- 
bridge, in  »tt*wer  to  whose  prayers,  wben  he 
and  all  on  shipboard  with  him  were  starving, 
a  dolphin  was  sent  daily,  "  which  was  enough 
to  serve  'em  ;  only  on  Saturdays  they  still 
aUehed  a  couple,  and  on  the  Lord's  Days  they 
eoold  catch  none  at  all ''  ?  Haply  they  might 
kave  been  permitted,  bv  way  of  mortification, 
to  take  some  few  seulptns  (those  banes  of  the 
salt-water  angler),  which  unseemly  fish  would, 
moreover,  have  conveyed  to  them  a  symbolical 
Teproof  for  their  breach  of  the  day,  being  known 
in  the  rude  dialect  of  our  mariners  as  Caps  Cod 
Qtrwnun, 

It  has  been  a  refreshment  to  many  nice  con- 
sciences to  know  that  our  Chief  Magistrate 
would  not  regard  with  eyes  of  approval  the  (by 
many  esteemed)  sinftil  pastime  of  dancing,  and 
1  own  myself  to  be  so  ffir  of  that  mind,  that  I 
ronld  not  but  set  my  face  against  this  Mexican 
Folks,  though  danced  to  the  Presidential  pip- 
ing with  a  Gubernatorial  second.    If  ever  the 
country  should  be  seised  with  another  such 
man\&frro  propaganda  fids,  I  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  fllf  our  bombshells  with  alternate  cop- 
ies of  the  Cambridee  Platform  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  would  i»roduce  a  mixture 
of  the  highest  explosive  power,  and  to  wrap 
every  one  of  our  cannon-balls  in  a  leaf  of  the 
Few  Testament,  the  reading  of  which  is  denied 
to  those  who  sit  in  the  darkness  of  Poitery. 
Those  iron  evangelists  would  thus  be  able  to 
disseminate  vital  religion  and  Gospel  truth  In 
quarters  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  mlssion- 
aiy.    I  hare  seen  lads,  unimpregnate  with  the 
moi«  aablimated  punctiliousness  of  Walton, 
secure  pickerel,  taking  their  unwary  siesUx  be- 
neath tAO  lily-pads  too  nigh  the  surface,  with 
a  gnn  and  small  shot    Why  not,  then,  since 
gunpowder  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  (not  to  enter  here  upon  the  question 
whether  it  were  discovered  before  that  period 
iij  the  Chinese),  suit  our  metaphor  to  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  say  scooters  as  well  as 
jbJhersofiBen? 

I  do  much  fear  that  we  shall  be  seized  now 
and  then  with  a  Protestant  fervor,  as  long  as 
we  have  netehbor  IVaboths  whose  wallowings 
la  Fnplstictuinire  excite  our  horror  in  exact 
pioportion  to  the  sixe  and  desirableness  of  their 
Ttneyarda.  Tet  I  r^oice  that  some  earnest 
Froiestants  have  been  mode  by  this  war,  —  I 


mean  those  who  protested  amdnst  It  Fewer 
they  were  than  I  could  wish,  for  one  mlsht  Im- 
agine America  to  have  been  colonised  by  a 
tribe  of  those  nondescript  African  animals  the 
Aye-Ayes,  so  difficult  a  word  is  ^o  to  us  all 
There  is  some  malformation  or  defect  of  the 
vocal  organs,  which  either  prevents  our  utter- 
ing it  at  all,  or  gives  it  so  thick  a  pronunciation 
as  to  be  unintelligible.  A  month  filled  with 
the  national  pudding,  or  watering  in  expecta* 
tion  thereof.  Is  wholly  incompetent  to  this  re< 
fhictory  monosyllable.  An  abject  and  herpetlQ 
Public  Opinion  is  the  Pope,  the  Anti-Christ, 
for  us  to  protest  sgainst  s  cords  oordivm.  And 
bv  what  College  of  Cardinals  is  this  our  God's- 
vicar,  our  binder  and  looser,  elected?  Very 
like,  by  the  sacred  conclave  of  Tag,  Rag,  and 
Bobtail,  in  the  gracious  atmosphere  of  the 
grog-shop.  Tet  it  is  of  this  that  we  must  all 
De  puppeta.  This  thumps  the  pulpit-cushion, 
this  guides  the  editor's  pen,  this  wan  the  sen- 
ator's tongue.  This  decides  what  Scriptures 
are  canonical,  and  shuffles  Christ  away  into 
the  Apocrypha  According  to  that  sentence 
fathered  upon  Solon,  Ovtm  b^}L6wo¥  icatcov 
iaxfTox  oLcaS'  cie^Lavy.  This  unclean  spirit  is 
skilfhl  to  assume  various  shapes.  I  have  known 
it  to  enter  my  own  study  and  nudge  my  elbow 
of  a  Saturday,  under  the  semblance  of  a  wealthy 
member  of  my  congregation.  It  were  a  great 
blessing,  if  every  jMurUcular  of  what  in  the  sum 
we  call  popular  sentiment  could  canr  about 
the  name  of  its  manufacturer  stamped  legibly 
upon  it  I  gave  a  stab  under  the  fifth  rib  to 
that  pestilent  Ikllacy,  —  "  Our  country,  right 
or  wrong."— by  tracing  its  original  to  a  speech 
of  Ensign  Cilley  at  a  dinner  of  the  Bongtown 
Fenciblea— H.  W.] 


No.  IIL 


WHAT  KB.  ROBINSON  THINKS. 


TA  Fvw  remarks  on  the  following  verses  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  satire  in  them  was 
not  meant  to  nave  any  personal,  but  only  a 
general,  application.  Of^the  gentleman  upon 
whose  letter  they  were  intended  as  a  commen- 
tary Mr.  Biglow  had  never  heard,  till  he  saw  the 
letter  itself.  The  position  of  the  satirist  is 
oftentimes  one  which  he  would  not  have  chos- 
en, had  the  election  been  left  to  himself  In 
attacking  bad  principles,  he  is  obli^  to  select 
some  Individual  who  has  made  himself  their 
exponent,  and  in  whom  they  are  impersonate, 
to  the  end  that  what  he  says  may  not,  through 
ambiguity,  be  dissipated  tenues  in  auras.  For 
what  says  Seneca  ?  Lonavm.  Her  per  proBcepta, 
brew  St  ^fftoaoe  per  sxeropto.  A  bad  principle  is 
comparatively  harmless  while  it  continues  to 
be  an  abstraction,  nor  can  the  general  mind 
comprehend  it  fully  till  it  is  printed  in  that 
large  type  which  all  men  can  read  at  sight 
namely,  the  life  and  character,  the  sayings  and 
doings,  of  particular  persons.  It  is  one  of  the 
cunningest  fetches  of  Satan,  that  he  never  ex- 
poses himself  directly  to  our  arrows,  but,  still 
dodging  behind  this  neighbor  or  that  acquaint- 
ance, compels  us  to  wound  him  through  them, 
if  at  all  He  holds  our  affections  as  hostages, 
the  while  he  patches  up  a  truce  with  ous  oo»- 
scienoa. 
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Mauiwhite,  let  u  not  forget  that  the  aim  of 
the  true  utirUt  ia  not  to  be  severe  upon  per- 
•ons,  but  only  upon  falsehood,  and,  as  Truth 
and  Falsehoocl  stAit  from  the  same  point,  and 
■ometimes  even  go  along  together  for  a  little 
way,  his  business  is  to  follow  the  path  of  the 
latter  after  it  dix'ei^es,  and  to  show  her  floun- 
dering in  the  bog  at  the  end  of  it  Truth  is 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  satire.  There  is  so 
brave  a  sininllcity  in  her,  that  she  can  no  more 
be  made  ridiculous  than  an  oak  or  a  pine.  The 
danger  of  the  satirist  is,  that  continual  use  may 
deaaen  his  sensibility  to  the  force  of  language. 
He  becomes  more  and  more  liable  to  strike 
harder  than  he  knows  or  intends.  He  may  be 
careful  to  put  on  his  boxing-gloreSp  and  yet 
forget  that,  the  older  tliey  grow,  the  more 
plainly  may  the  knuckles  inside  be  felt  More- 
over, in  the  heat  of  contest,  the  eye  is  insensi- 
bly drawn  to  the  crown  of  victory,  whose  taw- 
diy  tinsel  glitters  through  that  dust  of  the  ring 
•which  obscures  Truth's  wreath  of  simple  leaves. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  my  young 
fHend,  Mr.  Biglow,  needed  a  monitory  hand 
laid  on  his  ann,  — aUquid  nifflaminandua  erat. 
i  have  never  thought  it  good  husbandry  to 
water  the  tender  plants  of  reform  with  aqua 
foriU,  yet,  where  so  much  is  to  do  In  the  beds, 
oe  were  a  sorry  gardener  who  should  wage  a 
whole  day's  war  with  an  Iron  scuffle  on  those 
ill  weeds  that  make  the  garden-walks  of  life 
unsightly,  when  a  sprinkle  of  Attic  salt  will 
wither  them  up.  EU  art  etiom  maUdiomiiy 
says  Scaliger,  and  truly  it  is  a  hard  thing  to 
■ay  where  the  graceful  gentleness  of  the  lamb 
merges  in  downright  sheepishness.  We  may 
conclude  with  worthy  and  wise  Dr.  Fuller,  that 
**one  may  be  a  lamb  in  private  wrongs,  but  in 
bearing  ueneral  afTh>nt8  to  goodness  they  are 
asses  which  are  not  lions."—  H.  W.] 

GuYEKRR  B.  is  a  sensible  roan ; 

He  stays  to  his  home  an*  looks  arter 
his  folks ; 
He  draws  his  furrer  ez  straight  ez  he  can, 
An'  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes  ; 
But  John  P. 
Kobinson  he 
Sez  he  want  vote  fer  Guyener  B. 

My !  aint  it  terrible  ?  Wut  shall  we  du  ? 
^Ve  can't  never  choose  him  o*  course, 
~thet  's  flat ; 
Oness  we  shall  hev  to  come  round,  (don't 
you?) 
An'  go  in  fer  thunder  an'  guns,  an'  all 
that ; 
Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  K 

Gineral  C.  is  a  dreflle  smart  man : 
He  'a  ben  on  all  sides  thet  give  places 

or  pelf ; 
Bat  consistency  still  wuz  a  part  of  his 

plan, — 


He  'b  ben  trae  to  one  party,  •— an'  that 
is  himself ;  — 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  G. 

Gineral  C.  he  ffoes  in  fer  the  war ; 
.  He  don't  vulv  principle  mora  'n  an 
ola  cud ; 
Wut  did  God  make  us  raytional  ceeetais 
fer, 
But  gloiy  an*  gunpowder,  plunder  an' 
blood? 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineial  0. 

We  were  gittin*  on  nloely  up  here  to  our 
village, 
With  good  old  idees  o'  wut 'a  right  an' 
wut  aint. 
We  kind  o*  thought  Christ  went  agin 
war  an'  pillage. 
An'  thet  eppyletts  wom't  the  best 
mark  of  a  saint ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  kind o*  thing's  an  exploded 
idee. 

The  side  of  our  country  must  oilers  be 
took, 
An'  Presidunt  Polk,  you  know,  A«  it 
our  country. 
An'  the  angel  thet  writes  all  our  sins  in 
a  book 
Puts  the  debit  to  him,  an*  to  us  tbt 
perctmtry; 
An'  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  is  his  view  o*  the  thing  to 
aT. 

Parson  Wilbur  h,e  calls  all  these  axg?' 
munts  lies ; 
Sez  they  *re  nothin'  on  airth  but  jefi^ 
/«,  /aio,  fwm: 
An'  thet  all  this  big  talk  of  onr  des- 
tinies 
Is  half  on  it  ign'anoe,  an' t'  other  ball 
rum; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he  ^ 

Sez  it  aint  no  sech  thing;  •&*»  ^ 
Gooise,  to  must  we. 
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ftamm  "Wilbiir  sez  he  newer  heerd  in  his 
life 
Thet  th'  Apostles  rigfpd  out  in  their 
swaller-tail  coats. 
An*  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum 
an'  a  fife, 
To  git  some  on  'em  office,  an*  some  on 
'em  rotes ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  they  didn't  know  eyerythin* 
down  in  Jadee. 

Wal,  it  'b  a  marey  we  We  got  folks  to 
tellns 
The  rights  an'  the  wrongs  o'  these 
matters,  I  tow,— 
Cfod  sends  country  lawyers,  an'  other 
wise  fellers, 
To  start  the  world's  team  wen  it  gits  in 
a  slough ; 
Fer  John  P. 
Bobinson  he 
Sez  the  world  '11  go  right,  ef  he  hol- 
lers out  Gm  1 


(The  attenttre  reader  will  doubtless  have 
perceived  In  Uie  foregoing  poem  an  aUnalon  to 
that  pemiciouH  sentiment^  —  "  Our  country. 
right  or  wrong."  It  is  an  abase  of  language  to 
call  a  certain  portion  of  land,  mnch  more,  cer- 
tain personages,  elevated  for  the  time  being  to 
high  station,  our  country.  I  would  not  sever 
nor  loosen  a  single  one  of  those  ties  by  which 
we  are  united  to  the  spot  of  our  birth,  nor  min- 
Ish  by  a  tittle  the  respect  due  to  the  Magis- 
trate. I  love  our  own  Bay  State  too  well  to  do 
the  one,  and  as  for  the  other,  I  have  myself  for 
nigh  forty  years  exercised,  however  unworthily, 
the  ftaiction  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  having 
been  called  thereto  bv  the  unsolicited  kindness 
of  that  most  excellent  man  and  upright  patriot, 
Oaleb  Strong.  Patria  fwnviu  igiu  aUeno  lueu- 
lenOor  is  best  qualified  with  this,  —  Uhi  Hber- 
iBs.  ibi  paMa.  We  are  Inhabitants  of  two 
worlda,  and  owe  a  double,  but  not  a  divided 
allegiance.  In  virtue  of  our  clay,  this  little  ball 
of  earth  exacts  a  certain  loyalty  of  us,  while,  in 
OUT  capacHr  as  spirits,  we  are  admitted  citizens 
of  an  invisible  and  holier  fktherland.  There  is 
a  patriotism  of  the  soul  whose  claim  absolves 
US  from  our  other  and  terrene  fealty.  Our  true 
country  is  that  ideal  realm  which  we  represent 
to  ourselves  under  the  names  of  religion,  duty, 
and  the  like.  Our  terrestrial  organizations  are 
bat  fiir-off  approaches  to  so  fair  a  model,  and 
an  they  are  verily  traitors  who  resist  not  any 
attempt  to  divert  them  from  this  their  original 
Intendroenl  When,  therefore,  one  would  have 
US  to  fling  up  our  caps  and  shout  with  the  mul- 
titnde,  —  "  Onr  country,  however  hounded ! "  he 
demands  of  us  that  we  sacrifice  the  larger  to  the 
lees,  the  higher  to  the  lower,  and  that  we  yield 
to  the  imaginary  claims  of  a  few  acres  of  soil 
•nr  duty  and  privilege  at  liegemen  of  Truth,  i 


Onr  true  eountry  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
the  south,  on  the  east  and  the  west,  by  Justice, 
and  when  she  oversteps  that  invisible  boundary- 
line  by  so  much  as  a  hair's-breadth,  she  ceases 
to  be  our  mother,  and  chooses  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  guaii  noverca.  That  is  a  hard 
choice  when  our  earthly  love  of  country  calls 
upon  us  to  tread  one  path  and  our  duty  points 
us  to  another.  We  must  make  as  noble  and 
becoming  an  election  as  did  Penelope  between 
Icarins  and  Ulysses.  Veiling  our  faces,  we 
must  take  silently  the  hand  of  Duty  to  follow 
her. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  foregoing 
poem,  there  appeared  some  comments  upon  it 
in  one  of  the  public  prints  which  seemed  to 
call  for  animadversion.  I  accordingly  addressed 
to  Mr.  Buckingham,  of  the  Boston  Courier,  the 
following  letter. 

"Jaalam,  November  4, 1847. 

"  To  the  BdUor  t^fUM  CawrUr: 

**  Rbpbctbd  Sib,  —  Calling  at  the  post-ofllc« 
this  morning,  our  worthy  and  efficient  postmas- 
ter offered  for  my  perusal  a  paragrapn  in  the 
Boston  Morning  Poet  of  the  8d  instant, 'wherein 
certain  efltisions  of  the  XMtstoral  muse  are  at- 
tributed to  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Russell  Low- 
ell. For  aught  I  know  or  can  affirm  to  the 
contrary,  this  Mr.  Lowell  may  be  a  very  de- 
serving person  and  a  youth  of  parts  (though  I 
have  seen  verses  of  his  which  I  could  new«r 
rightly  understand) ;  and  If  he  be  such,  he,  I 
am  certain,  as  well  as  I,  would  be  free  Trom  any 
proclivity  to  appropriate  to  himself  whatever 
of  credit  (or  discreait)  may  honestly  belong  to 
another.  I  am  confident,  that,  in  penning 
these  few  lines,  I  am  only  forestalling  a  die* 
claimer  ftom  that  young  gentleman,  whose 
silence  hitherto,  when  rumor  pointed  to  him- 
ward,  has  excited  in  my  bosom  mingled  emo- 
tions of  sorrow  and  suiprlse.  Well  may  mv 
young  parishioner,  Mr.  Biglow,  exclaim  with 
thepoet^ 

*  81e  Tos  noo  voUs,'  te.| 

though,  in  saying  this,  I  would  not  convey  the 
impression  that  he  Is  a  proficient  in  the  Liatia 
tongue,  —  the  tongue,  I  might  add,  of  a  Horace 
and  a  Tully. 

"Mr.  B.  does  not  employ  his  pen,  I  can 
safely  say,  for  any  lucre  of  worldly  gain,  or  to 
be  exalted  by  the  carnal  plaudits  of  men,  digito 
monttrarit  &a  He  does  not  wait  upon  Provi- 
dence for  mercies,  and  in  his  heart  mean  merces. 
Btit  I  should  esteem  myself  as  verily  deficient 
in  my  duty  (who  am  his  friend  and  in  some  un- 
wortiby  sort  nis  spiritual  fidus  AcJiatet,  &c.).  If 
I  did  not  step  forward  to  claim  for  him  what- 
ever measure  of  applause  might  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  jndicious. 

"  If  this  were  a  fitting  occasion,  T  mipht  ven* 
tnre  here  a  brief  dissertation  touching  the 
manner  and  kind  of  my  young  friend's  poetry. 
But  I  dubitate  whether  this  abstmser  sort  of 
speculation  (though  enlivened  by  some  apposite 
Instances  from  Aristophanes)  would  sufficiently 
interest  your  oppidan  readers.  As  regards  their 
satirical  tone,  and  their  plainness  of  speech,  I 
will  only  sav,  that,  in  my  pastoral  experience, 
I  have  found  that  the  Arcb-Enemy  loves  noth- 
ing better  than  to  be  treated  as  a  religioom 
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monl,  and  tntaHaetiul  bdng,  ind  that  there  b 
no  afiam  Sathamaa  I  ao  potent  aa  ridicule.  But 
It  ia  a  kind  of  weapon  that  louat  have  a  batton 
•f  good-nature  on  the  point  of  it 

'*  The  productions  of  Mr.  &  have  been  atig- 
matized  in  aome  quarters  as  unpatriutic  :  but 
I  can  vouch  that  he  loves  his  native  soil  with 
that  hearty,  though  diHcriminating,  attachment 
which  springs  from  an  intimate  social  inter^ 
course  of  many  years'  standing.  lu  the  plough- 
ing season,  no  one  has  a  deeper  share  in  the 
well-being  of  the  country  than  he.  If  Dean 
Swift  were  right  in  saying  that  he  who  makes 
two  blades  or  grsaa  grow  where  one  grew  before 
confers  a  greater  benefit  on  the  state  than  he 
who  taketh  a  city,  Mr.  R  mightexhibitafhirer 
claim  to  the  Presidency  than  Oeneral  Scott 
himself.  I  tiiink  that  some  of  those  diainter- 
eated  loven  of  the  hard-handed  democracy, 
whose  fingers  have  never  touched  anything 
rougher  than  the  dollars  of  our  common  coun- 
try, would  hesitate  to  compare  palms  with  him. 
It  would  do  your  heart  good,  respected  Sir,  to 
■ee  that  young  man  mow.  He  cuta  a  cleaner 
and  wider  swath  tlian  any  in  this  town. 

*'  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  at  my  Post  It 
Is  very  clear  that  my  young  friend's  shot  baa 
ftrack  the  lintel,  for  the  Post  ia  shaken  (Amoa 
Iz.  IX  The  editor  of  that  paper  is  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  a  colonel,  aa 
I  am  given  to  nnderstand.  I  i»resume.  that, 
being  necessarily  absent  in  Mexico,  he  has  left 
his  Journal  In  some  less  Judicious  hands.  At 
any  rate,  the  Post  haa  been  too  swift  on  this 
occasion.  It  could  hardly  have  cited  a  more 
Inoontmvertible  line  fVom  any  Mem  than  that 
which  it  haa  selected  for  animaaversion,  nxune- 

ly.- 

•W«  kind  o'  fhoo^t  CSuliC  went  agin  war  an'  pO- 


*'  If  the  Post  maintains  the  converse  of  this 
proposition,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
safe  guide-post  for  the  moral  and  religious  por> 
tions  of  its  party,  however  many  other  excel- 
lent qualities  of  a  post  it  may  be  blessed  with. 
There  is  a  sign  in  London  on  which  is  painted. 
—  '  Tlie  Oreen  Man. '  It  would  do  very  well  as 
a  portrait  of  any  Individual  who  should  support 
so  nnscriptural  a  thesis.    As  regards  the  Jan- 

Sioge  of  the  line  in  question,  I  am  bold  to  say 
lat  He  who  readeth  the  hearta  of  men  wiU  not 
account  any  dialect  unseemly  which  conveys  a 
sound  and  pious  sentiment  I  could  wish  that 
such  sentiments  were  more  common,  however 
uncouthly  expressed.  Saint  Ambrose  afBrma, 
that  veritoi  a  quoeunque  (why  not,  then,  quo- 
modocunque  f)  dicalur,  a  tpiritu  aancto  e$L  Di- 
gest also  this  of  Baxter :  '  The  plainest  words 
are  the  most  profitable  oratory  In  the  weightiest 
matters.' 

"  When  the  paragraph  in  question  was  shown 
to  Mr.  Biglow,  the  only  part  of  it  which  seemed 
to  give  him  any  dissatisfaction  was  that  which 
classed  him  with  the  Whig  party.  He  says, 
that,  if  resolutions  are  a  nourishing  kind  of 
diet,  that  party  must  be  in  a  very  hearty  and 
flourishing  condition  ;  for  that  they  have  qui- 
etly eaten  more  good  ones  of  their  own  bsklng 
than  he  could  have  conceived  to  be  possible 
without  repletion.  He  has  been  for  some  years 
past  (I  regret  to  say)  an  ardent  opponent  of 
thoM  sound  doctrines  of  protective  policy  which 


ftmn  ao  proniiMBt  a  pottton  of  Um  cread  of  that 
party.  I  confiBoa,  that,  la  aome  dlsmssiwu 
which  I  have  had  with  him  on  this  point  in  my 
Btndv,  he  haa  displayed  a  vein  <n  obstinacy 
which  I  had  not  hitherto  detected  in  his  com- 
position. He  is  also  {kamaoo  nfomu)  infected 
in  no  small  measure  with  the  pecnUsr  notiona 
of  a  print  called  the  Liberator,  whose  heresies 
I  take  every  proper  opportunity  of  combating, 
and  of  which,  I  thank  Ood,  I  have  never  read  a 
aingle  line. 

"  I  did  not  see  Mr.  B.'a  Terses  nntQ  they  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  there  is  cortalnly  one  thing 
in  them  which  I  conaider  highly  improper,  i 
allude  to  the  personal  references  to  myself  by 
name.  To  confer  notoriety  on  an  humble  indH 
vidnal  who  ia  laboring  quietly  in  hia  Tocation, 
and  who  keepo  his  cloth  aa  fVee  aa  be  can  from 
the  dust  of  the  political  arena  (though  ev  wuki 
H  noH  tvangdiaattro\  ia  no  doubt  an  Indeeo- 
mm.  The  sentiments  which  he  attrilrates  to 
me  I  will  not  deny  to  be  minei  They  were  em- 
bodied, though  in  a  dilforent  form,  in  a  dia- 
oourse  preached  upon  the  last  day  of  publie 
fksting,  and  were  acceptable  to  my  entire  peo- 
ple (of  whatever  political  vlews^  except  ttie 
poetraaater,  who  dlsaentedss  q^leio.  I  observe 
that  you  aometimea  devote  a  portion  of  your 
paper  to  a  religioua  aummary.  lahouldbewdl 

f)leased  to  fhmiah  a  copy  of  my  dlaconrse  for 
nsertion  In  this  department  of  your  Instmetive 
Journal.  By  omitting  the  advertiaements,  it 
might  easily  be  got  within  the  limits  of  a  ain^ 
number,  and  I  venture  to  insure  you  the  ssls 
of  some  scores  of  copies  in  this  town.  I  wiU 
cheerfhlly  render  myself  responsible  for  ten. 
It  might  possibly  be  advantageoos  to  iasne  it 
aa  an  txtra.  But  perhapa  you  will  not  estsea 
it  an  oUect,  and  I  will  not  press  it  My  offer 
doea  not  spring  ttonx  any  weak  deaire  of  aeeing 
my  name  in  print;  for  I  can  ei^oy  this  satis- 
faction at  any  time  by  turning  to  the  Triennisl 
Clatalogiie  of  the  University,  where  it  also  pos- 
sesses that  added  emphasis  of  Italioa  with  whidi 
those  of  my  calling  are  distingaished. 

"  I  would  simply  add.  that  I  contioiw  to  fit 
tngenuoos  youth  for  college,  and  that  I  hsve 
two  spacious  and  airy  aleeping  apartments  st 
this  moment  nnoocnpied.  JngfKwu  dididm, 
&C.  Terms,  which  vary  accoidlng  to  l^e  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parenta,  may  be  known  on 
application  to  me  by  letter,  post-paid.  In  sB 
cases  the  lad  will  be  expected  to  fMch  his  own 
towels.  This  rule,  Mrs.  W.  deairea  me  to  add, 
haa  no  exceptions. 

"  Bespectfyilly,  yotir  obedient  servant. 


u 


HOMER  WILBUR,  A.  M 


«« ' 


P.  8.  Perhaps  the  last  paragraph  may  look 
like  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  my 
circular  grataltonaly.  If  it  should  appear  to 
you  in  that  light,  I  desire  that  yon  would  cruo 
it,  or  charge  for  it  at  the  usual  rates,  and  de> 
duct  the  amount  from  the  proceeds  in  ymxr 
hands  from  the  sale  of  my  disoourse,  wh<n  it 
shall  be  printed.  My  circular  ia  much  ioBfBt 
and  more  explicit  and  will  be  forwarded  wttii- 
out  charge  to  any  who  may  desire  it  It  li^ 
been  veiy  neatly  executed  on  a  letter  sheet  bj 
a  very  deserving  printer,  who  attends  upon  my 
ministry,  and  is  a  creditable  specimen  of  tfaa 
typographic  art  I  have  one  nung  over  nay 
mantel-piece  in  a  neat  fhuno,  whan  It  aakas  • 
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baaotUUI  and  appropriate  ornament,  and  bal- 
Auc«b  Uie  profile  uf  Mm.  W.,  cut  with  ber  toes 
by  the  young  lady  bom  without  arms. 

"H.  W." 


I  have  in  the  foregoing  letter  mentioned  Gen- 
eral Scott  In  connection  with  the  Presidency, 
because  1  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
he  has  blown  to  pieces  and  otherwise  caused 
to  be  destroyed  more  Mexicans  than  any  other 
commander.    His  claim  would  therefore  be  de- 
servedly considered  the  strongest.     Until  accu- 
rate returns  of  the  Mexicans  killed,  wounded, 
and  maimed  be  obtained,  it  will  lie  difficult  to 
settle  these  nice  points  of  precedence.    Should 
it  prove  that  any  other  officer  has  been  more 
meritorious  and  destructive  than  General  S., 
and  has  thereby  rendered  himself  more  worthy 
of  tlie  confldence  and  support  of  the  conserva- 
tive portion  of  onr  community,  1  shall  cheer- 
ftilly  insert  his  name,  instead  of  that  of  General 
8..  in  a  ftitnre  edition.   It  may  be  thought,  like- 
wise, that  General  S.  has  invalidated  his  claims 
by  too  much  attention  to  the  decencies  of  ap- 
parel, and  the  habits  belonging  to  a  gentleman. 
These  abstruser  points  of  statesmanship  are  be- 
yond my  scope.    I  wonder  not  that  successful 
military  achievement  should  attract  the  adiul- 
ration  of  the  multitude.    Rather  do  I  r^oice 
with  wonder  to  behold  how  rapidly  this  senti- 
ment is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind. 
It  is  related  of  Tliomas  Warton,  tlie  second  of 
tliat  honored  name  who  held  the  office  of  Poe- 
try Professor  at  Oxford,  that,  when  one  wished 
to  find  him.  being  absconded,  as  was  his  wont, 
in  some  obscure  alehouse,  he  was  counselled  to 
traverse  the  city  with  a  drum  and  fife,  the 
aound  of  which  inspiring  music  would  l)e  sure 
to  draw  the  Doctor  trom  his  retirement  into 
the  street    We  are  all  more  or  less  bitten  with 
this  martial  insanity.      Neacio  qua  dtUeedi'ne 
....  cuneto*  dueit.    I  confess  to  some  infec- 
tion of  that  itch  mj^elf.    Wlien  I  see  a  Briga- 
dier-General maintaining  his  insecure  elevation 
in  the  Middle  under  the  severe  fire  of  the  train- 
ing-field, and  when  I  remember  that  some  mil- 
itary enthusiasts,  throngh  haste.  Inexperience, 
or  an  over-desire  to  lend  reality  to  those  flcti- 
ttoiis  comliats,  will  sometimes  discharge  their 
rararods,  1  cannot  but  admire,  while  I  deplore, 
tlie  mistaken  devotion  of  thosie  heroic  officers. 
Sewiel  inmnivimus  omne*.     I  was  myself,  dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  Great  Britain .  chaplain 
of  a  regiment,  which  was  fortunately  never 
called  to  active  military  duty.    I  mention  this 
circumstance  with  regret  rather  than  pride. 
Had  I  been  summoned  to  actual  warfare,  I 
trust  that  I  might  have  been  strengthened  to 
Imsu*  myself  after  the  manner  of  that  reverend 
father  in  our  New  EngUnd  Israel.  Dr.  Benja- 
min Golman,  who,  as  we  are  told  in  Tnrell's  life 
of  him,  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  hnd  taken 
paiwage  for  England  was  attacked  by  a  French 
privateer,  "fought  like  a  philosopher  and  a 
Christian,  ....  and  prayed  all  the  while  he 
ebarged  and  fired."    As  this  note  is  already 
long,  I  shall  not  here  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  whether  Christians  may  law- 
fully be  soldiera.     I  think  it  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that,  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
OlirisUan  era.  at  least,  the  two  professions 
-mr^n  esteemed  incompatible.    Consult  Jortin 
thisliead.— H..W.1 


No.  IV. 

REMARKS  OF  INCRBASB  D.  O'PHACB,  n- 
QUIRE,  AT  AN  BXTKUMPBRY  CAUCUS  IK 
STATB  8TRBET,  BEPORTBD  BT  MR.  B. 
BIOLOW. 

[Thk  bigeniotts  reader  will  at  once  understand 
that  no  such  speech  as  the  following  was  ever 
ttaidem  verbis  pronounced.  But  there  are  sim- 
pler and  less  guarded  wits,  for  the  satisfying  of 
which  such  an  explanation  may  be  needful. 
For  there  are  certain  invisible  lines,  which  as 
Truth  successively  overpasses,  she  becr>nies 
Untruth  to  one  and  another  of  us,  as  a  laiige 
river,  flowing  from  one  kingdom  into  another, 
sometimes  takes  a  new  name,  albeit  the  waters 
undergo  no  change,  how  small  soever.  There 
is,  moreot^er,  a  truth  of  fiction  more  verecioiui 
than  the  truth  of  fact,  as  tliat  of  the  Poet, 
which  represents  to  us  things  and  events  as 
they  ought  to  be,  rather  than  servilely  copies 
them  as  they  are  imperfectly  imaged  in  the 
crooked  and  smoky  glass  of  our  mundane  afTalra. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  speech  of  Antonins. 
though  originally  spoken  in  no  wider  a  forum 
than  the  brain  of  Shakespeare,  more  histori- 
cally valuable  than  that  other  which  Appian 
has  reported,  by  as  much  as  the  understanding 
of  the  Englishman  was  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  the  Alexandrian.  Mr.  Btglow.  in 
the  present  instance,  has  only  made  use  of  a 
license  assumed  by  all  the  historians  of  antiq- 
uity, who  put  into  the  mouths  of  various  char- 
actera  such  words  as  seem  to  them  most  fitting 
to  the  occaaion  and  to  the  speaker.  If  it  Ive 
objected  that  no  such  oration  could  ever  have 
been  delivered,  I  answer,  that  there  are  few 
assembLiges  for  speech-making  which  do  not 
better  deserve  the  title  of  PaWiam«n.(um  huloc- 
iCTum  than  did  the  sixth  Parliament  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  that  men  still  continue  to  have 
as  much  fiUth  in  the  Oracle  of  FdoIh  as  ever 
Fantagruel  had.  Howell,  in  his  letters,  re- 
counts a  merry  tale  of  a  certain  ambassador  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  having  written  two  let- 
ters, —  one  to  her  Majesty,  and  the  other  to  his 
wife.  —  directed  them  at  cross-purposes,  so  that 
the  Qneen  was  beducked  and  liedeared  and  re- 
quested to  send  a  change  of  hose,  and  the  wife 
was  beprlncessed  and  otherwise  unwontedly 
besuperlatived.  till  the  one  feared  for  the  witJt 
of  her  ambassador,  and  the  other  for  those  of 
her  husband.  In  like  manner  it  may  he  pre- 
sumed that  our  speaker  has  misdirected  some 
of  his  thoughts,  and  given  to  the  whole  theatre 
what  he  would  have  wished  to  confide  only  to  ■ 
a  select  auditory  at  the  back  of  the  curtain. 
For  it  is  seldom  that  we  can  get  any  ftunk  nt- 
terance  fh>m  men,  who  address,  for  the  most 
part,  a  Buncombe  either  in  tliis  world  or  the 
next.  As  for  their  audiences,  it  may  be  truly 
said  of  our  people,  that  they  enjoy  one  political 
institution  in  common  with  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians :  I  mean  a  certain  profitless  kind  of  ostro^ 
dm,  wherewith,  nevertheless,  they  seem  hith- 
erto well  enough  content.  For  in  Presidential 
elections,  and  other  afl'ain  of  the  sort,  whereas 
I  observe  that  tlie  oyster*  fall  to  the  lot  of  com- 
jtaretively  few,  the  iheUs  (such  as  the  privileges 
of  voting  as  they  are  told  to  do  by  the  ottrivori 
rafoEBsaid.  and-of  huzaun^^  at  public  mestiUli) 
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are  veiy  liberally  dictribated  unonff  the  people, 
M  beiug  their  preacriptive  end  quite  eutficfent 
porUon. 

The  occasion  of  the  speech  Is  supposed  to  be 
Mr.  Palfrey's  reftisal  to  vote  for  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  the  Speakenhip.  —  H.  W.J 

Ko  ?     Hez  he  f     He  haint,   though  t 

Wutf    Voted  agin  him  f 
£f  the  bird  of  our  country  could  ketch 

him,  she  *d  akin  him ; 
I  seem  *s  though  I  see  her,  with  wrath 

in  each  quill, 
Like  a  chancery  lawyer,  alilin*  her  bill. 
An'  giindiu'  her  talents  ez  sharp  ez  all 

nater. 
To  pounce  like  a  writ  on  the  back  o'  the 

traitor. 
Foigive  me,  my  friends,  ef  I  seem  to  be 

het. 
But  a  crisis  like  this  must  with  vigor  be 

met; 
Wen  an  Arnold  the  star-spangled  ban- 
ner bestains, 
HoU  Fourth  o'  Julys  seem  to  bile  in  my 

veins. 

Who  ever*d  ha'  thought  sech  a  pisonous 

rig 
Would  1)e  run  by  a  chap  thet  wnz  chose 

feraWigf 
"  We  knowed  wut  his  princerples  wns 

'fore  we  sent  him  ? 
Wat  wuz  there  in  them  from  this  vote 

to  pervent  him  ? 
A  marciful  Providunce  fashioned  us  hol- 
ler 
0*  purpose  thet  we  might  our  principles 

swalW ; 
It  can  hold  any  quantity  on  *em,  the 

belly  can, 
An*  bring  *em  up  ready  fer  use  like  the 

pelican, 
Or  mora  like  the  kangaroo,  who  (wich  is 

stranger) 
Puts  her  family  into  her  pouch  wen 

there  's  danger. 
Aint  prinoerple  piecions  f  then,  who  's 

goin'  to  use  it 
Wen  there  's  resk  o'  some  chap's  gittin* 

up  to  abuse  it  f 
I  can't  tell  the  wy  on  't,  but  hothin'  is 

so  sure 
Ez  thet  princerple  kind  o*  gits  spiled  by 

exposure;* 

*  The  speaVer  Is  of  a  dlfTerent  mind  fMm 
Tully,  who.  In  his  recently  discovered  tractate 
ite  Jfapsbiieo,  tells  ns,  1/eo  vero  haJben  virtn- 


A  man  thet  lets  all  sorts  o'  folks  git  • 

sight  on  *t 
Ough'  to  hev  it  all  took  light  away, 

every  mite  on  't ; 
Ef  he  can't  keep  it  all  to  himself  wen 

it 's  wise  to, 
He  aint  one  it 's  fit  to  trust  nothin'  so 

nice  to. 

Besides,  ther  's  a  wonderful  power  in 
latitude 

To  shift  a  man's  morril  relations  an*  at- 
titude; 

Some  flossifers  think  thet  a  iakkilty  's 
granted 

The  minnit  it 's  proved  to  be  thoroi^ghly 
wanted, 

Thet  a  chan^  o*  demand  makes  a  change 
o'  condition, 

An'  thet  everythin'  's  nothin'  exoept  by 


position ; 
ler  ii 


Ez,  fer  instance,  thet  rubber-trees  fost 

begun  hearin' 
Wen  p'litikle   conshunces   oome   into 

wearin', 
Tliet  the  fears  of  a  monkey,  whose  holt 

chanced  to  fail, 
Drawed  the  vertibiy  out  to  a  prehensile 

So,  wen  one 's  chose  to  Gongrisa,  ez  soon 
ez  he  's  in  it, 

A  collar  grows  light  round  his  neck  in  a 
minnit. 

An*  sartin  it  is  thet  a  man  cannot  bs 
strict 

In  bein*  himself,  wen  he  gits  to  the 
Deestrict, 

Fer  a  coat  thet  sets  wal  here  in  ole  Mas- 
sachusetts, 

Wen  it  gits  on  to  Washinton,  somehow 
askew  sets. 

Resolves,  do  you  say,  o*  the  Springfield 

Convention  t 
Tliet  *s  percisely  the  pint  I  was  gdn*  to 

mention ; 

tela  Mxtis  «a(,  fruaii  artem  ali^nom*  mM  «(ars. 
and  fh)ni  oar  Milton,  who  says:  *'I  canBOt 
praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  Tirtae,  unexer- 
cised and  unbreathed,  that  never  siJlies  oat 
and  sees  her  adversaiy,  but  alinlcs  oat  of  tbe 
race  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  im 
for.  moi  VfWunU  thut  and  Seat" — Jtrpp.  Be 
had  taken  the  words  oat  of  the  Roman's  mouth, 
without  knowing  It,  and  might  well  ezelsia 
with  Donatus  (if  Saint  JerooM's  tator  aav 
stand  sponror  for  a  oarse),  Ftnamt  fw  sal*  •*■ 
nostra  dixtrint .'— ■  H.  W. 
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BesolTes  air  a  thing  we  most  gen'ally 

keep  ill. 
They  're  a  cheap  kind  o'  dost  fer  the 

eyes  o'  the  people ; 
A  parcel  6'  delligits  jest  git  together 
An  chat  fer  a  spell  o*  the  crops  an'  the 

weather, 
Then,  comin'  to  order,  they  squabble 

awile 
An'  let  off  the  speeches  they're  ferfnl  '11 

spile; 
Then  —  Besolve, — Thet  we  wunt  hev 

an  inch  o'  ^ve  territory ; 
Thet  Presidnnt  Polk's  holl  perceedins  air 

verytory; 
Thet  the  war  is  a  damned  war,  an'  them 

thet  enlist  in  it 
Should  hey  a  cravat  with  a  dreffle  tight 

twist  in  it ; 
Thet  the  war  is  a  war  fer  the  spreadin' 

o*  slavery ; 
Thet  oar  army  desarves  our  best  thanks 

fer  their  bravery ; 
Thet  we  're  the  original  friends  o*  the 

nation, 
AU  the  rest  air  a  paltiy  an'  base  fabrica- 
tion; 
ithet  we  highly  respect  Messrs.  A,  B,  an' 

.    c. 

An'  ez  deeply  despise  Messrs.  £,  F,  an'  G. 
In  this  way  they  go  to  the  eend  o'  the 

chapter. 
An'  then  they  bast  oat  in  a  kind  of  a 

raptur 
Ahont   their   own   vartoo,  an'  folks's 

stone-blindness 
To  the  men  thet  'oald  actilly  do  'em  a 

kindnejts, — 
He  American  eagle, — the  Pilgrims  thet 

landed, — 
Till  on  ole  Plymouth  Rock   they  git 

finally  stranded. 
Wal,  the  x>^ple  they  listen  an'  say, 

"  Thet  'a  the  ticket ; 
Ei  ter  Mexico,  't  aint  no  great  glory  to 

lick  it. 
Bat 't  would  be  a  darned  shame  to  go 

puUin'  o'  triggers 
To  extend  the  aree  of  abosin'  the  nis- 

gers- 

So  they  inarch  in  percessions,  an'  git  up 

hooraws, 
An'  tramp  thru  the  mud  fer  the  good  o' 

the  cause. 
An'  think  they  're  a  kind  o'  fulfillin'  the 

prophecies. 


Wen  they  're  on'y  jest  changin'  the 
holders  of  offices ; 

Ware  A  sot  afore,  B  is  comftably  seated. 

One  humbug 's  victor'ous  an' t'  other  de- 
feated. 

Each  hounable  doughface  gits  jest  wut 
he  axes, 

An'  the  people,  —  their  annooal  soft- 
sodder  an'  taxes. 

Now,  to  keep  unimpaired  all  these  glo- 
rious feeturs 
Thet  characterize  morril  an'  reasonin' 

creeturs, 
Thet  give  every  paytriot  all  he  can  cram, 
Thet  oust  the  untrustworthy  Presidunt 

Flam, 
An'  stick  honest  Presidunt  Sham  in  his 

place. 
To  the  manifest  gain  o'  the  holl  human 

race. 
An'  to  some  indervidgewals   on  't  in 

partickler, 
Who  love  Public  Opinion  an'  know  how 

to  tickle  her,  — 
I  say  thet  a  party  with  gret  aims  like 

these 
Must  stick  jest  ez  close  ez  a  hive  full  o' 

bees. 

I  'm  willin'  a  man  should  go  tollable 

strong 
Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  fer  thet  kind 

o*  wrong 
Is  oilers  unpop'lar  an'  never  gits  pitied, 
Because  it  s  a  crime  no  one  never  com- 
mitted; 
But  he  mus'  n't  be  hard  on  partickler 

sins, 
Coz  then  he  '11  be  kickin'  the  people's 

own  shins ; 
On'y  look  at  the  Demmercrats,  see  wut 

they  've  done 
Jest  simply  by  stickin'  together  like 

fun; 
They  've  sucked  us  right  into  a  mis'able 

war 
Thet  no  one  on  airth  aint  responsible 

for; 
They  've  run  us  a  hundred  cool  millions 

in  debt 
(An'  fer   Deramercrat  Homers  ther  's 

good  plums  left  yet); 
They  talk  agin  tayriffs,  but  act  fer  a 

high  one, 
An*  so  coax  all  parties  to  build  up  theii 

Zion ; 
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To  the  people  they  're  ollen  ez  slick  ez 

roolMses, 
An'  batter  their  bread  on  both  aides  with 

TheMaaaea, 
Half  o'  whom  they  Ve  persuaded,  by  way 

of  a  joke, 
Thet  Waahinton'a  mantelpiece  fell  upon 

Polk. 

Kow  all  o*  these   blessin's  the  Wigs 

might  enjoy, 
£f  they  'd  gumption  enough  the  right 

means  to  imploy  ;* 
For  the  silver  spoon  bom  in  Dennoc- 

'acy's  mouth 
Is  a  kind  of  a  scringe  thet  they  hey  to 

the  South ; 
Their  masters  can  cuas  'em  an'  kick  'em 

an'  wale  'em. 
An'  they  notice  it  less  'an  the  ass  did  to 

Balaam; 
In  this  way  they  acrew  into  aecond-rate 

offices 
Wich  the  slaveholder  thinka  'ould  sub- 

stract  too  much  off  his  ease ; 
The  file-leaders,  I  mean,  du,  fer  they,  by 

their  wiles. 
Unlike  the  old  viper,  grow  fat  on  their 

files. 
Wal,  the  Wigs  hev  been  tryin'  to  grab 

all  this  prey  from  'em 
An'  to  hook  this  nice  spoon  o'  good  for- 

tin'  away  frum  'em. 
An'  they  might  ha'  succeeded,  ez  likely 

ez  not, 
In  lickin'  the  Demmercrats  all  round 

the  lot, 
Ef  it  wam't  thet,  wile  all  faithful  Wigs 

were  their  knees  on, 
8ome  stuffy  old  codger  would  holler  out, 

—  "'Trwtton! 
You  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  a  dog  thet 

hez  bit  you  once, 
An'  /  aint  agoin'  to  cheat  my  constit- 

oounts,'— 
Wen  every  fool  knows  thet  a  man  repre- 
sents 
Not  the  fellers  thet  sent  him,  but  them 

on  the  fence,  — 
Impartially  ready  to  jump  either  side 
An'  make  the  fust  use  of  a  turn  o'  the 

tide, — 
The  waiters  on  Providunce  here  in  the 

city, 

*  Tlwt  WM  a  pithy  raying  of  Persliu,  and  fits 
onr  politiciana  without  a  wrinkle.  —  MagitUr 
mrtU,  ifi0imi<9iM  largitor  vtnttr.  —  H.  W. 


Who  compose  wut  they  call  a  State  Gen* 

terl  Committv. 
Constitoounta  air  hendy  to  helpa  man'in, 
But  arterwards  don't  weigh  the  heft  of  a 

pin. 
Wy,  the  people  can't  all  live  on  Uncis 

Sam'apns, 
So  they  've  nothin'  to  du  with  't  fo 

better  or  wus ; 
It 's  the  folks  thet  air  kind  o*  broo^t 

up  to  depend  on  't 
Thet  hev  any  oonsam  in 't,  an'  thet  is  the 

end  on  't 

Now  here  wnz  New  England  ahevin*  the 

honor 
Of  a  chance  at  the  Speakership  ahowered 

upon  her  ;-^ 
Do  you  say,  —  "  She  don't  want  no  mon 

Speakers,  but  fewer ; 
She  's  ned  plenty  o'  them,  wut  she  wants 

isadoer"? 
Fer  the  matter  o'  thet,  it  'a  notorous  in 

town 
Thet  her  own  representativea  du  her 

quite  brown. 
But  thet  'a  nothin'  to  du  with  it ;  wut 

right  bed  Palfrey 
To  mix  himself  up  with  fanatical  small 

fry? 
Wam't  we  cittin'  on  prime  with  our  hot 

an'  cold  blowin', 
Acondemnin*  the  war  wilat  we  kep'  it 

agoin'f 
We  'd  assumed  with  gret  skill  a  cmn- 

mandin'  position. 
On  this  aide  or  thet,  no  one  couldn't 

tell  wich  one. 
So,  wutever  side  wipped,  we  *d  a  cha&es 

at  the  plunder 
An'  could  sue  fer  infringin'  our  pay- 
tented  thunder ; 
We  were  ready  to  vote  fer  whoever  wus 

eligible,    . 
Ef  on  ul  Dints  at  issoo  he  'd  stay  unin- 
telligible. 
Wal,  sposin'  we  hed  to  gulp  down  oitr 

perfessions. 
We  were  ready  to  come  out  next  mom^ 

in'  with  fresh  ones ; 
Besides,  ef  we  did,  't  waa  our  busmeas 

alone, 
Fer  could  n't  we  du  wut  we  would  with 

our  own  f 
An'  ef  aman  can,  wenpervisionshevTiza^ 
Eat  up  his  own  words,  it 's  a  marpy  it 

is  so. 
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Wy,  these  dutps  frnm  the  North,  with 

hack-hones  to  'em,  dam  'em, 
'Ould  he  wuth  more  'an  Gennle  Tom 

Thnmh  is  to  Bamum : 
Ther  's  enough  thet  to  office  on  this  yery 

plan  grow. 
By  ezhihitin'  how  very  small  a  man  can 

grow; 
Bat  an  M.  C.  frum  here  oilers  hastens  to 

state  he 
Belongs  to  the  order  called  inyertehraty, 
Wence  some  gret  fiiologists  judge  primy 

fashy 
Thet  M.  C.  is  M.  T.  hy  paronomashy; 
An'  these  few  exceptions  air  loosus  iiay- 

tury 
Folks  'ould  put  down  their  quarters  to 

stare  at,  like  fury. 

It 's  no  use  to  open  the  door  o'  success, 
Ef  a  memher  can  holt  so  fer  nothin'  or 

less; 
Wy,  all  o'  them  grand  constitootional 

pillers 
Onr  fore-fathers  fetched  with  'em  over 

the  hillers. 
Them  pillers  the  people  so  soundly  hey 

slep'  on. 
Wile  to  slav'ry,  invasion,  an'  deht  they 

were  swep'  on. 
Wile  our  Destiny  higher  an'  higher  kep' 

moon  tin' 
(Though  I  guess  folks  '11  stare  wen  she 

hends  her  account  in), 
£f  memhers  in  this  way  go  kicken'  agin 

'em. 
They  wunt  hey  so  much  ez  a  feather  left 

in  'em. 

An'»  ez  fer  this  Palfrey,*  we  thought  wen 

we  'd  gut  him  in, 
He  'd  go  nndly  in  wutever  harness  we 

put  him  in ; 
Snpposin'  we  did  know  thet  he  wuz  a 

peace  man? 
Doos  he  think  he  can  he  Uncle  Sammle's 

policeman, 
An'  wen  Sam  gits  tipsy  an'  kicks  up  a 

riot, 
Lead  him  off  to  the  lockup  to  snooze  till 

he  's  quiet  ? 
Wy,  the  war  is  a  war  thet  true  paytriots 

can  hear,  ef 
It  leads  to  the  fat  promised  land  of  a 

tayriff; 
♦TbcTB  is  truth  yet  in  this  of  Juvenal.  — 

ion  eolumbM." 
n  w. 


We  don't  go  an'  fight  it,  nor  aint  to  he 

driy  on. 
Nor  Demmercrats  nuther,  thet  hey  wut 

to  live  on ; 
Ef  it  aint  jest  the  thing  thet 's  well 

pleasin'  to  God, 
It  makes  us  thought  highly  on  else* 

where  ahroad ; 
The  Rooshian  hlack  eagle  looks  hlue  in 

his  eerie 
An'  shakes  both  his  heads  wen  he  hears 

o'  Monteerv; 
In  the  Tower  Victory  sets,  all  of  a  flus- 
ter. 
An'  reads,  with  locked  doors,  how  we 

won  Cherry  Buster; 
An'  old  Philip  L^wis  —  thet  come  an* 

kep'  school  here 
Fer  the  mere  sake  o'  scorin'  his  ryalist 

ruler 
On  the  tenderest  part  of  our  kings  in 

fiUuro  — 
Hides  his  crown  underneath  an  old  shut 

.  in  his  bureau. 
Breaks  off  in  hU  tHi«>  to  a  sacUe  o' 

meny  kmgs. 
How  he  often  hed  hided  young  native 

Amerrikins, 
An'  tumin'  quite  faint  in  the  midst  of 

his  fooleries, 
Sneaks  down  stairs  to  bolt  the  front 

door  o'  the  Tooleries.* 
You  say,  —  "  We  'd  ha*  scared  'em  by 

growin'  in  peace, 
A  plaffuy  sight  more  then  by  bobberiev 

like  these  "  ? 
Who  is  it  dares  say  thet  our  naytional 

eagle 

*  Jortin  is  wlIllnK  to  allow  of  oUier  miracles 
besides  those  recoMed  in  Holy  Writ,  and  why 
not  of  otlier  prophecies?  It  is  granting  too 
much  to  Satan  to  suppose  him,  as  divers  of  the 
learned  have  done,  the  inspirer  of  the  ancient 
oracles.  Wiser,  I  esteem  it,  to  give  chance  the 
credit  of  the  successrul  ones.  What  is  said 
here  of  Louis  Philippe  was  verified  in  some  of 
its  minute  particulan  within  a  few  months' 
time.  Enough  to  have  made  the  fortune  of 
Delphi  or  Hammon,  and  no  thanks  to  Beelze- 
bub neither!  That  of  Seneca  in  Medea  will 
suit  here :  — 

"  Raplda  fortuns  ac  levii 
PftKcpique  regno  eripuit,  extilio  dcdlt " 

Let  us  allow,  even  to  richlv  deserved  misfor- 
tune, our  commiseration,  and  be  not  over-hasty 
meanwhile  in  our  censure  of  the  French  people, 
left  for  the  first  time  to  govern  themselves,  re- 
membering that  wise  sentence  of  iBschylus,  -> 


'Airac  M  rpax^t  mtk  iy  viw  Kput^. 


H.  W. 
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Wuii*t  much  lon^r  be  classed  with  the 

birds  thet  air  regal, 
Coz  theim  be  hooked  beaks,  an'  she, 

arter  this  slaughter, 
*11  bring  back  a  bill  ten  times  longer  'n 

she  ough'  to  "  ? 
Wat 's  your  name  ?  Come,  I  see  ye,  you 

up-country  feller, 
You  've  put  me  out  severil  times  with 

your  beller ; 
Out  with  it  1    Wut  ?     Biglow  f    I  say 

nothin'  furder, 
Thet  feller  would  like  nothin'  better  'n  a 

murder ; 
He  's  a  traiter,   blasphemer,  an'   wut 

ruther  worse  is, 
He  puts  all  his  ath'ism  in  dreffle  bad 

verses ; 
Socity  aint  safe  till  sech  monsters  air  out 

on  it, 
Refer  to  the  Post,  ef  you  hev  the  least 

doubt  on  it; 
Wy,  he  goes  agin  war,  agin  indirect 

taxes. 
Agin  sellin'  wild  lands  'cept  to  settlers 

with  axes. 
Agin  holdin'  o*  slaves,  though  he  knows 

it 's  the  comer 
Our    libbaty   rests   on,    the    mis'able 

scomer  1 
In  short,  he  would  wholly  upset  with 

his  ravages 
All  thet  keeps  us  above  the  brute  crit- 
ters an'  savaffes, 
An'  pitch  into  ul  kinds  o'  briles  an' 

confusions 
The  holl  of  our  civilized,  free  institu- 
tions ; 
He  writes  fer  thet  ruther  unsafe  print, 

the  Courier, 
An'  likely  ez  not  hez  a  squintin'  to 

Foorier ; 
I  'U  be ,  thet  is,  I  mean  I  '11  be 

blest, 
£f  I  hark  to  a  word  frum  so  noted  a 

pest ; 
I  sha'  n't  talk  with  him,  my  religion  's 

too  fervent. — 
Good  momin',  my  friends,  I  'm  your 

most  humble  servant 

[Into  the  question,  whether  the  ability  to  ex- 
press ourselves  In  articulate  language  has  l)een 
productive  of  more  good  or  evil,  I  shall  not  here 
enter  at  large.  The  two  faculties  of  speech  and 
of  speech-making  are  wholly  diverse  In  their 
natures.  By  the  first  we  nialce  ourselves  intel- 
ligible, by  the  last  unintelligible,  to  our  fellows. 
It  hu  not  seldom  occurred  to  me  (noting,  how. 


in  onr  national  leffislaton  everything  nms  to 
talk,  as  lettuces,  if  the  season  or  the  soil  be 
unpropltious,  shoot  up  lankly  to  seed,  instead 
of  fbrming  handsome  heads)  that  Babel  was 
the  first  Congress,  the  earliest  mill  erected  fof 
the  manufacture  of  gabble.  In  these  days, 
what  with  Town  Meetings.  School  Committeea, 
Boards  (lumber)  of  one  kind  and  another,  Ocm- 
gresses.  Parliaments,  Diets,  Indian  Councils, 
Palavers,  and  the  like,  there  is  scarce  a  village 
which  has  not  its  factories  of  this  description 
driven  by  milk-and-water  power.  I  cannot 
conceive  the  conftision  of  tongues  to  have  been 
the  curse  of  Babel,  since  I  esteem  my  isnoranos 
of  other  languages  as  a  kind  of  Martello-towvr, 
in  which  I  am  safe  fh>m  the  flirioiis  bombard- 
ments of  foreign  garrulity.  For  this  reason  I 
have  ever  preferred  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, those  primitive  formations  being  An- 
rats  upon  whose  silent  {leaks  I  sit  secure  and 
watch  this  new  deluge  without  fear,  though  it 
rain  figures  (cimiitoera,  semblances)  of  speech 
forty  davs  and  nights  together,  as  it  not  nn- 
commoniv  happens.  Thus  is  my  coat,  as  it 
were,  without  buttons  bv  which  any  but  a  ver> 
nacular  wild  bore  can  seise  me.  Is  It  not  pos- 
sible that  the  Shakers  may  intend  to  convey  a 
quiet  reproof  and  hint,  in  Ikstening  their  outer 
garments  with  hooks  and  eyes? 

This  reflection  concerning  Babel,  which  I 
find  in  no  Commentary,  was  first  thrown  npon 
my  mind  when  an  excellent  deacon  of  my  con- 
gregation (being  Infected  with  the  Seoond  Ad- 
vent delusion)  assured  me  that  he  had  received 
a  first  instalment  of  the  gift  of  tongues  aaa 
smaU  earnest  of  larger  possessions  in  the  like 
kind  to  follow.  Fbr,  of  a  truth,  I  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  my  ideas  of  the  Divine  Justice 
and  mercy  that  the  single  wall  which  protected 
people  of  other  languages  ttom  the  incursions 
of  tnis  otherwise  well-meaning  propafsiidist 
should  be  broken  down. 

In  reading  (Congressional  debates,  I  have  ftm- 
ded,  thaL  after  the  subsidence  of  those  painfkil 
bosslnffi  in  the  brain  which  result  fh»n  mch 
exercises,  I  detected  a  slender  residuum  of  vsi- 
uable  information.  I  made  the  discovery  that 
nothing  takes  longer  In  the  sajring  than  anything 
else,  for  as  ex  nihilo  nUiU  JU,  so  lh>m  one  poly- 
pus nothing  any  number  of  similsf  ones  may  be 
produced.  I  would  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  viva  voce  debaters  and  controversialists  the 
admirable  example  of  the  monk  Copres,  who, 
in  the  fourth  century,  stood  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  fire,  and  thereby  aUenccd 
a  Manichaean  antagonist  who  had  less  of  the 
salamander  in  him.  As  for  those  who  quarts 
in  print,  I  have  no  concern  with  them  herat 
since  the  eyelids  are  a  divinely  granted  ahield 
against  all  such.  Moreover,  I  nave  obserred 
in  many  modem  books  that  the  printed  portion 
is  becoming  gradually  smaller,  and  thennmber 
of  blank  or  fly-leaves  (as  they  are  called)  great- 
er. Should  uiis  fortunate  tendency  of  Utenir 
ture  continue,  books  will  grow  more  valoable 
ftx)ni  year  to  year,  and  the  whole  Serbonian  bog 
yield  to  the  advances  of  firm  arable  land. 

The  sagacious  Lacedemonians  hearing  that 
Tesephone  had  bragged  tiiat  he  could  talk  ail 
day  long  on  any  given  sul^ect,  made  no  mors 
ado,  but  forthwith  banished  him,  whereby  tfae^ 
supplied  him  a  topic  and  at  the  same  time  took 
care  that  his  experiment  upon  it  should  he  trted 
out  of  ear«hol 
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I  have  wonderedt  in  the  RepresenUtiTM' 
Chatnber  of  our  own  Commonwealth,  to  mark 
how  UtUe  fmpresBion  seemed  to  be  produced 
by  that  emblematic  Ash  suapended  over  the 
heads  of  the  members.  Our  wiser  ancestors, 
00  donbt,  bung  it  there  as  being  the  animal 
which  the  Pythagoreans  reverenced  for  ita  si- 
lence, and  which  certainly  in  that  particular 
does  not  so  well  merit  the  epitiiet  cold-blooded, 
bT  which  nataralista  distinguish  it,  as  certain 
bipeds,  afflicted  with  ditch-water  on  the  brain, 
who  take  occasion  to  tap  themselves  in  Fan- 
euil  Halla,  meeting-houses,  and  other  places  of 
public  resort  —  H.  W.J 


No.  V. 
THE  DEBATE  IN  THE  SENNIT. 

SOT  TO  A  ITUSBT  RHTHE. 

[Tbv  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  debate 
■atiriaed  in  the  following  verses  was  the  un- 
•uocesaful  attempt  of  ]>niyton  and  Sayres  to 

E've  freedom  to  seventy  men  and  women,  fel- 
w-beingsandfellow-Chriatians.  Had  Tripoli, 
instead  of  Washington,  been  the  acene  of  this 
nndertaking,  the  unhappy  leaders  in  it  would 
have  been  aa  secure  of  the  theoretic  as  they 
now  are  of  the  practical  part  of  martyrdom.  1 
queation  whether  the  Dey  of  Tripoli  is  blessed 
with  a  District  Attorney  so  benighted  as  ours 
at  the  seat  of  government  Very  fitly  is  he 
uoned  Key,  who  would  allow  himself  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  locking  Uie  door  of 
hope  against  sufferers  in  such  a  cause.  Not  all 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  can  cleanse  the  vile 
■mutch  of  the  Jailer's  fingers  fh>m  off  that  little 
Key.    Ahenea  davit,  a  brazen  Key  indeed  I 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who  is  made  the  chief  speaker 
in  this  horleeque,  seems  to  think  that  the  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  be  put  out  as 
soon  as  he  tinkles  his  little  cow-bell  curfew. 
Whenever  slavery  is  touched,  he  seta  up  his 
•carecrow  of  dissolving  the  Union.  This  may 
do  for  the  North,  but  I  should  coi^jecture  that 
something  more  than  a  ptunpkin-lantem  is  re- 
quired to  scare  manifest  and  irretrievable  Des- 
tiny ont  of  her  path.  Mr.  Calhoun  cannot  let 
go  the  apron-string  of  the  Past  The  Past  is  a 
good  nurse,  but  we  must  be  weaned  firom  her 
sooner  or  later,  even  though,  like  Plotinus,  we 
should  ran  home  trom  school  to  ask  the  breast, 
after  we  are  tolerably  weU-grown  youths.  It 
will  not  do  for  us  to  hide  our  Caces  in  her  lap, 
wheneyer  the  strange  Future  holds  out  her 
arms  and  asks  us  to  come  to  her. 

Bat  we  are  all  alike.  We  have  all  heard  it 
aald,  often  enough,  that  little  boys  must  not 
play  with  lire ;  and  yet,  if  the  matcnes  be  taken 
away  from  ns,  and  put  oat  of  reach  upon  the 
aheu,  we  most  needs  get  into  our  little  comer, 
and  soowl  and  stamp  and  threaten  the  dire  re- 
venge of  going  to  bed  without  our  supper.  The 
world  shall  stop  till  we  get  our  dangerous  play- 
-  thing  again.  Dame  Earth,  meanwhile,  who  has 
more  than  enough  household  matters  to  mind, 
igoes  bostling  hither  and  thither  as  a  hiss  or  a 
■patter  teUs  her  that  this  or  that  kettle  of  hers 
1b  hoiling  over,  and  befovs  bedtime  we  are  glad 


to  eat  our  porridge  cold,  and  gulp  down  our 
dignity  along  with  it 

Mr.  CaHioun  has  somehow  aoouired  the  nama 
of  a  great  statesman,  and,  if  it  be  great  statea* 
manship  to  put  lance  in  rest  and  run  a  tilt  a* 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  with  the  certainty  of  be 
ing  next  moment  hurled  neck  and  heels  intt 
the  dust  amid  universal  laughter,  he  deserve! 
the  title.  He  is  the  Sir  Kav  of  our  modem 
chivalry.  He  ahould  rememoer  the  old  Scan' 
dinavian  mythus.  Thor  waa  the  strongest  ol 
gods,  but  he  could  not  wrestle  with  Time,  nor 
so  much  as  lift  up  a  fold  of  the  great  snake 
which  boond  the  universe  t<%ether ;  and  when 
he  smote  the  Earth,  thou|^  with  his  terrible 
mallet,  it  was  but  aa  if  a  leaf  had  fallen.  Tet 
all  the  while  it  seemed  to  Thor  that  he  had 
only  been  wrestling  with  an  old  woman,  striv- 
ing to  lift  a  cat,  and  striking  a  stupid  giant  on 
the  head. 

And  in  old  times,  doubtlesa,  the  giants  wn 
stupid,  and  there  was  no  better  sport  for  the 
Sir  Launcelots  and  Sir  Gawains  than  to  go 
about  cutting  off  their  great  blundering  heads 
with  enchanted  swords.  But  things  have  won- 
derAilly  changed.  It  is  the  giants,  nowadays, 
that  have  the  science  and  the  hitelligence, 
while  the  chivalrous  Don  Quixotes  of  Conserva- 
tism still  cumber  themselves  with  the  clumsy 
armor  of  a  bygone  age.  On  whirls  the  restless 
globe  through  unsounded  time,  with  its  cities 
and  its  silences,  its  births  and  Minerals,  half 
light,  half  shade,  but  never  wholly  dark,  and 
sure  to  swing  round  into  the  happy  morning 
at  last  With  an  involuntary  smile,  one  sees 
Mr.  Calhoun  letting  slip  his  pack-thread  cable 
with  a  crooked  pin  at  the  end  of  it  to  anchor 
South  Carolina  upon  the  bank  and  shoal  of  the 
Past— H.  W.] 


TO  MR.  BUCKENAM. 

MR.  Editer.  As  i  wnz  kinder  prunin 
round,  in  a  little  nussry  sot  out  a  ^^ear  or 
2  a  go,  the  Dbait  in  the  sennit  cmn  inter 
mv  mine  An  so  i  took  k.  Sot  it  to  wut  I 
call  a  nufisry  rime.  I  hev  made  sum  onna- 
ble  Qentlemun  speak  that  dident  speak  in 
a  Kind  uv  Poetikul  lie  sense  the  seeson  is 
dreffle  backeid  ap  1^  way 

ewers  as  nshul 

HOSEA  BIOLOW. 

"Here  we  stan'  on  the  Constitution,  by 
thunder ! 
It 's  a  fact  o'  wich  ther  *s  bushils  o* 
proofs ; 
Fer  how  could  we  trample  on  *t  so,  1 
wonder, 
£f  't  wom't  thet  it  *8  oilers  under  out 
hoofs  ? " 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; 
"Human  rights  haint  no  more 
Right  to  come  on  this  floor, 
No  more  'n  the  man  in  the  moon," 
sez  he. 
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"The  North  haint  no  kind  o*  bimeas 
with  nothin', 
An*  you  *Te  no  idee  how  mnch  bother 
it  saves ; 
We  aint  none  riled  by  their  frettin'  an' 
frothin*. 
We  're  used  to  kyin'  the  string  on  oar 
slaves," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; — 
Sez  Mister  Foote, 
**  I  should  like  to  shoot 
The  hoU  gang,  by  the  gret  hom 
spoon  !  "  sez  he. 

**  Freedom's  Keystone  is  Slavery,  thet 
ther  's  no  doubt  on. 
It 's  sutthin'  thet 's— wha*  d'   ye  call 
it  ?  —  divine,  — 
An*  the  slaves  thet  we  oilers  make  the 
most  out  on 
Air  them  north  o'  Mason  an'  Dixon's 
line," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ;  — 
'*  Fer  all  thet,"  sez  Mangum, 
**'T  would  be  better  to  nang'em, 
An'  so  git  red  on  'em  soon,"  sez  he. 

"  The  mass  ough'  to  labor  an*  we  lay  on 
softies, 
Thet 's  the  reason  I  want  to  spread 
Freedom's  aree ; 
It  puts  all  the  cunninest  on  us  in  office, 
An'    reelises    our    Maker's    orig'nal 
idee," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ;  — 
"Thet 's  ez  plain,"  sez  Cass,  . 
"  Ez  thet  some  one  's  an  ass, 
It 's  ez  clear  ez  the  sun  is  at  noon," 
sez  he. 

"  Now  don't  go  to  say  I  'm  the  friend  of 
oppression. 
But  keep  all  your  spare  breath  fer 
coolin'  your  broth, 
Fer  I  oilers  hev  strove  (at  least  thet 's 
my  impression) 
To  make  cussed  free  with  the  rights  o* 
the  North," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; — 
"  Yes,"  sez  Davis  o'  Miss., 
"  The  perfection  o'  bliss 
Is  in  skinnin'  thet  same  old  coon," 
sez  he. 

**  Slavery  *8  a  thing  thet  depends  on 
complexion. 
It's  God's  law  thet  fetters  on  black 
skins  don't  chafe; 


Ef  brains  wnz  to  settle  it  (horrid  iHleoi 
tion!) 
Wich  of  our  onnable  body  'd  be  safe  ?" 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; — 
Sez  Mister  Hanne^pon, 
Afore  he  b^gon  a^, 
"Thet  exception   is  quite  oppo^ 
toon,"  sez  he. 

"Gen'nle  Cass,   Sir,   you  needn't  be 
twitchin'  your  collar. 
Your  merit 's  ouite  clear  by  the  dnt 
on  your  knees. 
At  the  North  we  don't  make  no  distin^ 
tions  o*  color ; 
You  can  all  take  a  lick  at  our  ahoec 
wen  you  please," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; — 
Sez  Mister  Jamagin, 
"  They  wont  hev  to  lam  agin. 
They  all  on  *em  know  the  old  toon," 
sez  he. 

"  The  slavery  (question  aint  no  ways  be- 
wildenn*. 
North  an'  South  hev  one  int'rest,  it 's 
plain  to  a  glance  ; 
No'them  men,  like  us  patriarchs,  don't 
sell  their  childrin. 
But  thev  du  sell  themselves,  ef  thflj 
git  a  good  chance," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 
Sez  Atherton  here, 
"  This  is  ffittin*  severe, 
I  wish  I  could  dive  like  a  loon,"  aei 
he. 

"It  'U  break  up  the  Union,  this  talk 
about  freedom, 
An*  your  fact'ry  gals  (soon  ez  we  split) 
*11  make  head, 
An'  gittin'  some  Miss  chief  or  other  to 
lead  'em, 
*11   go   to   work  raisin'  permiscoocf 
Ned," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; — 
"  Yes,  the  North,"  sez  Colquitt, 
"  Ef  we  Southeners  all  quit. 
Would  go  down  like  a  busted  bal- 
loon," sez  he. 

"  Jest  look  wut  is  doin',  wut  annyky  t 
brewin' 
In  the  beautiful  clime  o'  the  olive  ai/ 
vine. 
All  the  wise  oristoxy  *s  a  tumblin'  to  min, 
An'  the  sankylots  drorin'  an'  dzinkii^ 
their  wine^" 
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8«  John  C.  Calhouii)  sez  he  ; — 
"  Yes,"  aez  Johnson,  "  in  France 
They  're  begmnin'  to  dance 

Beelzebub's  own  rigadoon,"  sez  he. 

"The  Soath  's  safe  enough,  it  don't  feel 
a  mite  skeery, 
Oar  slaves  in  their  darkness  an'  dut 
air  ta  blest 
N^ot  to  welcome  with  proud  hallylugers 
the  ery 
Wen  our  eagle  kicks  youm  from  the 
naytional  nest,' 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; — 
"  0,"  sez  Westcott  o'  Florida, 
"  Wut  treason  is  horrider 
Then  our  priv'leges  tryin*  to  proon  ? " 
sez  he. 

"It 's  'coz  they  're  so  happy,  thet,  wen 
crazy  sarpints 
Stick  their  nose  in  our  bizness,  we  git 
so  darned  riled ; 
We  think  it 's  our  dooty  to  give  pooty 
sharp  hints, 
Thet  the  last  crumb  of  Edin  on  airth 
sha'  n't  be  spiled," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ;  — 
"  Ah,"  sez  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
•*  It  perfectly  true  is 
Thet  fiOaveiy  's  airth's  grettestboon, " 
sez  he. 

[It  was  said  of  old  time,  that  riches  hare 
wlngi ;  and,  though  this  be  not  applicable  in 
a  literal  strictness  to  the  wealth  of  our  patri- 
archal brethren  of  the  Soath,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
thdr  poMessions  have  legs,  and  an  unaccount- 
able propensity  for  using  them  in  a  northerly 
diXBction.     I  marvel  that  the  ^rand  Jury  of 
Washington  did  not  find  a  true  bill  against  the 
North  BtMT  for  aiding  and  abetting  Drayton  and 
Sayrea.     It  would  have  been  quite  of  a  piece 
with  the  intelligence  displayed  by  the  South 
on  other  questions  connected  with  slavery.    I 
think  that  no  ship  of  state  was  ever  freighted 
with  a  more  veritable  Jonah  than  Is  this  same 
domestic  institution  of  oura    Mephistopheles 
himself  could  not  feign  so  bitterly,  so  satirically 
■ad  a  sight  as  this  of  three  millions  of  human 
beings  crushed  beyond  help  or  hope  by  this 
one  mighty  ailment.  ~  Our  fiUhtn  knew  no 
better  I   Nevertheless,  it  is  the  unavoidable  des- 
tiny of  Jonahs  to  be  cast  overboard  sooner  or 
later.     Or  shall  we  try  the  experiment  of  hid- 
faig  our  Jonah  in  a  safe  place,  that  none  may 
ky  hands  on  him  to  make  Jetsam  of  him  ?   Let 
OS,  then,  with  equal  forethought  and  wisdom, 
lash  ourselves  to  the  anchor,  and  await,  in  pious 
eonfldence,  the  certain  result    Perhaps  our 
•nspicions  passenger  is  no  Jonah  after  all,  be- 
ing black.    For  it  is  well  known  that  a  superin- 
tending Providence  made  a  kind  of  sandwich 
of  Ham  and  his  descendants,  to  be  devoured 
yif  the  Caucasian  race^ 


In  God's  name,  let  all,  who  hear  nearer  and 
nearer  the  hungry  moan  of  the  storm  and  the 
growl  of  the  breucers,  speak  out  I  But,  alas ! 
we  have  no  ri^ht  to  interfere.  If  a  man  pluck 
an  ajpple  uf  mme,  he  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
Justice :  but  if  he  steal  my  brother,  1  must  be 
silent  Who  says  this?  Our  Constitution,  con- 
secrated by  the  callous  consuetude  of  sixty 
years,  and  grasped  in  triumphant  argument  by 
the  left  hand  of  him  whose  right  hand  clutches 
the  clotted  slave-whip.  Justice,  venerable  with 
the  undethronable  m^Joity  of  countless  ttons, 
says, — Spkak!  The  Past  wise  with  the  sor- 
rows and  desolations  of  ages,  from  amid  her 
shattered  fimes  and  wolf-housing  palaces,  ech- 
oes, —  Speak  I  Nature,  through  her  thousand 
trumpets  of  freedom,  her  stars,  her  sunrises, 
her  seas,  her  winds,  her  cataracts,  her  moun- 
tains blue  with  cloudy  pines,  blows  Jubilant 
encoursgement  and  cries,  —  Spsak  I  From 
the  souTs  trembling  abysses  the  still,  small 
voice  not  vaguely  murmurs,  —  Speak  1  But, 
alas  I  the  Constitution  and  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Bagowind,  M.  C,  say  —  Be  dumb  I 

It  occurs  to  me  to  suggest,  as  a  topic  of  in- 
quiry in  this  connection,  whether,  on  that  mo- 
mentous occasion  when  the  goats  and  tlie  sheep 
shall  be  parted,  the  Constitution  and  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Bagowind,  M.  C,  will  be  expected 
to  take  their  places  on  the  left  as  our  hircine 
vicars. 

Quid  wan  tnimr  iun^  dictunu  t 
(^uem  pcUrtmum  rogatwnu  f 

There  is  a  point  where  toleration  sinks  into 
sheer  baseness  and  poltroonery.  The  toleration 
of  the  worst  leads  us  to  look  on  what  is  barely 
better  as  good  enough,  and  to  worship  what  is 
only  moderately  good.  Woe  to  that  man,  or 
that  nation,  to  whom  mediocrity  has  become  an 
ideal! 

Has  our  experiment  of  self-government  suc- 
ceeded, if  it  barely  manage  to  rub  and  got 
Here,  now,  is  a  piece  of  barbarism  which  Christ 
and  the  nineteenth  century  say  shall  cease,  and 
which  Messrs.  Smith,  Brown,  and  others  say 
shall  fio<  cease.  I  would  by  no  means  deny  the 
eminent  respectability  of  these  gentlemen,  but 
I  conflBss,  that  in  such  a  wrestling-match,  I 
cannot  help  having  my  fears  for  them. 

DiacUeluttUiaMf  fwnUi.  et  non  lernntn  divot, 

H.  W.) 


No.  VI. 

THE  PIOUS  EDITOR'S  CREED. 

[At  the  special  instance  of  Mr.  Biglow,  I 
preface  the  following  satire  with  an  extract 
from  a  sermon  preached  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, Ihim  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  2:  "Son  of  man, 
grophesy  against  the  shepherds  of  Israel" 
ince  the  Sabbath  on  which  this  discourse  was 
delivered,  the  editor  of  the  "  Jaalam  Indepen- 
dent Blunderbuss  "  has  unaccountably  absented 
himself  ftom  our  house  of  worship. 

"  I  know  of  no  so  responsible  position  aa  that 
of  the  public  Journalist  The  editor  of  our  day 
benra  the  same  relation  to  his  time  that  the 
clerk  bore  to  the  age  before  the  invention  mi 
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SrintiBg.  Indeed,  the  poeition  which  he  holds 
I  that  which  the  clergyman  should  hold  even 
now.  But  the  clergyman  chooses  to  walk  off  to 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  world,  and  to  throw 
snch  seed  as  he  has  clear  over  into  that  dark- 
ness which  he  calls  the  Next  Life.  As  if  next 
did  not  mean  neamt,  and  as  If  any  life  were 
nearer  than  that  immediately  present  one  which 
boils  and  eddies  all  around  him  at  the  caucus, 
the  ratification  meeting,  and  the  polls  !  Who 
taught  him  to  exhort  men  to  prepare  for  eter- 
nity, as  for  some  future  era  ot  which  the  pres- 
ent forms  no  integral  part?  The  furrow  which 
Time  is  even  now  turning  runs  through  the 
Bv«rlasting,  and  in  that  must  he  plant,  or  no- 
where. Tet  he  wonld  fain  believe  and  teach 
that  we  are  goingUi  have  more  of  eternity  than 
we  have  now.  This  gwng  of  his  is  like  that  of 
the  auctioneer,  on  which  gone  follows  before  we 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  bid.  —  in  which 
manner,  not  Uiree  months  back,  I  lost  an  ex- 
cellent copy  of  Chappelow  on  Job.  80  it  has 
come  to  pass  tiiat  the  preacher,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  livms  force,  has  faded  into  an  emblematic 
flgure  at  christenings,  weddings,  and  flineralB. 
Or,  if  he  exercise  any  other  function,  it  is  as 
keeper  and  feeder  of  certain  theologic  dogmas, 
which,  when  occasion  offers,  he  unkennels  with 
a  &taboy  I  '  to  bark  and  bite  as  't  is  their  nsture 
to,'  whence  that  reproach  of  odium  theologicum 
has  arisen. 

"Meanwhile,  see  what  a  pulpit  the  editor 
mounts  daily,  sometimes  with  a  congregation 
of  flfty  thousand  within  reach  of  his  voice,  and 
never  so  much  as  a  nodder,  even,  among  them  ! 
And  flrom  what  a  Bible  can  he  choose  his  text, 
--a  Bible  which  needs  no  translation,  and 
which  no  priestcraft  can  shut  and  clasp  fh>m 
the  laity,  — the  open  volume  of  the  world,  upon 
which,  with  a  pen  of  sunshine  or  destroying 
fire,  the  inspired  Present  is  even  now  writing 
the  annals  of  Ood !  Methinks  the  editor  who 
should  understand  his  calling,  and  be  equal 
thereto,  would  truly  deserve  that  title  of  vimmV 
Aowv,  which  Homer  bestows  upon  princes.  He 
would  be  the  Moses  of  our  nineteenth  century ; 
and  whereas  tlie  old  Sinai.  Rilent  now.  Is  but  a 
common  mountain  stared  at  by  the  elegant 
tourist  and  crawled  over  by  the  hammering 

geologist,  he  must  find  his  tables  of  the  new  law 
ere  among  factories  and  cities  in  this  Wilder- 
ness of  Sin  (Numbers  xxxiii.  12)  called  Progress 
of  Civilization,  and  be  the  captain  of  our  Exo- 
dus into  the  Canaan  of  a  truer  social  order. 

•*  Nevertheless,  our  editor  will  not  come  so 
fcr  within  even  the  shadow  of  Sinai  as  Mahomet 
did,  but  chooses  rather  to  oonstnie  Moses  by 
Joe  Smith.  He  takes  up  the  crook,  not  that 
the  sheep  may  be  fed,  but  that  he  may  never 
wont  a  warm  woollen  suit  and  a  joint  of  mut- 
ton. 

Immemor,  0,  JUiei,  pecorumque  obiiU  tuorum ! 

For  which  reason  I  would  derive  the  name 
tditor  not  so  much  fh)m  nio,  to  publish,  as  fh)m 
sdo,  to  eat,  that  being  the  peculiar  profession 
to  which  he  esteems  himself  called.  He  blows 
up  the  flames  of  political  discord  for  no  other 
occasion  than  that  he  may  thereby  handily  boil 
his  own  pot  I  believe  there  are  two  thousand 
of  these  mutton-loving  shepherds  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  th^e,  liow  many  have  even  the 
dimmest  peroeptiou  of  their  immense  power, 


and  the  duties  ooofleaoent  thereon  ?  Here  and 
there,  haply,  one.  Ivine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  labor  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
great  principles  of  Tweedlednm,  and  other  DtaM 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  preach  with  equal 
earnestness  the  gospel  according  to  Twrnk- 
du/'  —  n.  W.J 

I  DU  believe  in  Freedom's  cause, 

£z  fur  awav  ez  Pavris  is  ; 
I  love  to  see  ner  stick  her  claws 

In  them  infamal  Phavrisees ; 
It 's  wal  enouffh  agin  a  king 

To  dror  resolyes  an*  triggers, — 
But  libbaty  'a  a  kmd  o'  thing 

Thet  don*t  agree  with  niggers. 

I  du  believe  the  people  want 

A  tax  on  teas  an*  coffees, 
Thet  nothin'  aint  extra vygunt,  — 

Purvidin*  I  *m  in  office ; 
Fer  I  hev  loved  my  country  sence 

My  eye-teeth  filled  their  sockets, 
An'  Uncle  Sam  I  leverence, 

Partic'larly  his  pockets. 

I  du  believe  in  any  plan 

O'  levyin'  the  texes, 
£z  long  ez,  like  a  lumberman, 

I  git  jest  wut  I  axes ; 
I  ffo  free-trade  thru  thick  an*  thin. 

Because  it  kind  o*  rouses 
The  folks  to  vote,  —  an*  keeps  us  in 

Our  quiet  custom-houses. 

I  du  believe  it 's  wise  an*  good 

To  sen'  out  furrin  missions, 
Thet  is,  on  sartin  understood 

An'  orthydox  conditions  ; — 
I  mean  nine  thousan*  dolls,  per  uunu 

Nine  thousan*  more  fer  outfit. 
An*  me  to  recommend  a  man 

The  place  'ould  jest  about  fit. 

I  du  believe  in  special  ways 

O*  prayin'  an'  convartin' ; 
The  bread  comes  back  in  many  daya 

An*  buttered,  tu,  fer  sartin  ; 
I  mean  in  preyin'  till  one  busts 

On  wut  the  prty  chooses, 
An'  in  convartin'  public  trusts 

To  very  privit  uses. 

I  du  believe  hard  coin  the  stuff 
Fer  'lectioneers  to  spout  on ; 

The  people  's  oilers  soft  enough 
To  make  hard  money  out  on  ; 

Dear  Uncle  Sam  pervides  fer  hi^ 
An'  gives  a  good-sized  junk  to  all,  ~- 
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I  don't  ean  how  hard  money  is, 
Sz  long  ez  mine  's  paid  pnnctooaL 

I  du  believe  with  all  my  soul 

In  the  gret  Press's  freedom, 
To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal 

An*  in  the  traces  lead  'em  ; 
Palsied  the  arm  thet  foiges  yokes 

At  my  fat  contracts  squintin', 
An'  withered  he  the  nose  thet  pokes 

Inter  the  goy'ment  printin' ! 

I  dn  helieve  thet  I  should  give 

Wut  's  his'n  unto  Csesar, 
Fer  it 's  by  him  I  move  an'  live, 

Frum  him  my  bread  an'  cheese  air ; 
I  dn  believe  thet  all  o'  me 

Doth  bear  his  superscription,  — 
Will,  conscience,  honor,  honesty, 

An'  things  o'  thet  description. 

I  du  believe  in  prayer  an'  praise 

To  him  thet  hez  the  grantin' 
0' jobs,  — in  every  thin'  thet  pays, 

But  most  of  all  in  Cantin'  ; 
This  doth  my  cup  with  marcies  fill. 

This  lays  all  thought  o'  sin  to  rest,  — 
I  don^t  believe  in  pnncerple, 

But  O,  I  du  in  interest. 

I  du  believe  in  beln'  this 

Or  thet,  ez  it  may  happen 
One  way  or  t'  other  henmest  is 

To  ketch  the  people  nappln' ; 
It  aint  by  princerples  nor  men 

My  preudnnt  course  is  steadied,  — 
I  scent  wich  pays  the  best,  an'  then 

Go  into  it  CMildheaded. 

I  da  believe  thet  holdin'  slaves 

Comes  nat'ral  to  a  Presidunt, 
Let  'lone  the  rowdedow  it  saves 

To  hev  a  wal-broke  precedunt ; 
Fer  any  office,  small  or  gret, 

I  conld  n't  ax  with  no  face, 
'othont  I  'd  ben,  thru  dry  an'  wet, 

Th*  nnrlzzest  kind  o'  doughface. 

J  da  believe  wutever  trash 

'11  keep  the  people  in  blindness,  — 
Thet  we  the  Mexicuns  can  thrash 

Right  inter  brotherly  kindness, 
Thet  bombshells,  grape,  an'  powder  'n' 
ball 

Air  good-wiirs  strongest  magnets, 
Thet  peace,  to  make  it  stick  at  all. 

Moat  be  dmv  in  with  bagnets. 


In  short,  I  firmly  du  believe 

In  Humbug  generally, 
Fer  it 's  a  thin^  thet  I  perceive 

To  hev  a  solid  vally  ; 
This  heth  my  faithful  shepherd  beo. 

In  pastuTS  sweet  heth  led  me, 
An'  tnis'U  keep  the  people  green 

To  feed  ez  they  hev  fed  me. 

[I  Bul^oin  here  another  passage  from  my 
before-mentioned  discoorse. 

"  Wonderftil,  to  him  that  hu  eyes  to  see  it 
rlghtlv,  Is  the  newspaper.  To  me,  for  exam- 
ple, sitting  on  the  critical  fVont  bench  of  the 
pit,  in  my  study  here  in  Jaalam,  the  advent 
of  my  weekly  Journal  is  as  that  of  a  strolling 
theatre,  or  rather  of  a  puppet-show,  on  whose 
stage,  narrow  as  it  is,  the  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
farce  of  life  are  played  in  little.  Behold  the 
whole  huge  earth  sent  to  me  hebdomadally  in 
a  brown-paper  wrapper  I 

•*  Hither,  to  my  oDscure  comer,  by  wind  or 
steam,  on  horseback  or  dromedary-back,  in  the 
pouch  of  the  Indian  runner,  or  clicking  over 
the  magnetic  wires,  troop  aU  the  famous  per- 
formera  firom  the  four  quartera  of  the  globe. 
Looked  at  firom  a  point  of  criticism,  tiny  pup- 
pets they  seem  all.  as  the  editor  seta  up  his 
booth  upon  my  desk  and  officiates  as  showman. 
Now  I  can  truly  see  how  little  and  transitory 
is  life.  The  earth  appeara  almost  as  a  drop  of 
vinegar,  on  which  the  solar  microscope  of  the 
imagination  must  be  brought  to  bear  in  order 
to  make  out  anything  distinctly.  That  animal' 
cule  there,  in  the  pea-jacket,  is  Louis  Philippe, 
Just  landed  on  the  coast  of  England.  That 
other,  in  the  gray  surtout  and  cocked  hat,  is 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  Smith,  assuring  France 
that  she  need  apprehend  no  interference  from 
him  in  the  present  alarming  Juncture.  At  that 
spot,  where  you  seem  to  see  a  speck  of  some- 
thing in  motion,  is  an  immense  mass-meeting. 
Look  sharper,  and  you  will  see  a  mite  bran- 
dishing his  mandibles  in  an  excited  manner. 
That  is  the  great  Mr.  Soandso,  deflning  his  po- 
sition amid  tumultuous  and  irrepressible  cheexv. 
That  infinitesimal  creature,  upon  whom  some 
score  of  othera,  as  minute  as  ne,  are  gazing  in 
open-mouthed  admiration,  is  a  famous  philoso- 
pher, expounding  to  a  select  audience  their 
capacity  for  the  Infinite.  That  scarce  discern- 
ibfe  puflBet  of  smoke  and  dust  is  a  revolution. 
That  speck  there  is  a  reformer.  Just  arranging 
the  lever  with  which  he  is  to  move  the  world. 
And  lo,  there  creeps  forward  the  shadow  of  a 
skeleton  that  blows  one  breath  between  its 
grinning  teeth,  and  all  our  distinguished  acton 
are  whisked  off  the  slippery  stage  into  the  dark 
Beyond. 

"  Yes,  the  little  show-box  has  its  solemner 
suggestions.  Now  And  then  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  grim  old  man,  who  lays  down  asc^he  and 
hour-glass  in  the  comer  while  he  shifts  the 
scenes.  There,  too,  in  the  dim  background,  a 
weird  shape  is  ever  delving.  Sometimes  he 
leans  upon  his  mattock,  and  gaxes,  as  a  coach 
whirls  by,  bearing  the  newly  married  on  their 
wedding  Jaunt,  or  glances  carelessly  at  a  babe 
brought  home  from  christening.  Suddenly  (for 
the  scene  grows  laiger  and  laxsger  as  we  look)  a 
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boB7  hand  gnatdies  back  a  performer  In  the 
midst  of  his  part,  and  him.  whom  yesterday 
two  infinities  (past  and  future)  would  not  suf- 
fice, a  handftil  of  dust  is  enough  to  cover  and 
silMice  forever.  Nay,  we  see  the  same  flefthless 
fingers  opening  to  clutch  the  showman  himself, 
and  gaess,  not  witliont  a  shudder,  that  they  are 
lying  in  wait  for  spectator  also. 

"Think  of  it:  for  three  dollars  a  year  I  buy 
a  season-ticket  to  this  great  Globe  Theatre,  for 
which  God  would  write  the  dramas  (only  that 
we  like  farces,  spectacles,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Apollyon  better),  whose  scene-shifter  is  Time, 
and  whose  curtain  is  rung  down  by  Death. 

*'  Such  thoughts  will  occur  to  me  sometimes 
as  I  am  teuing  off  the  wrapper  of  my  news- 
paper. Then  suddenly  that  otherwise  too  often 
▼scant  sheet  becomes  invested  for  me  with  a 
strange  kind  of  awe.  Look !  deaths  and  mar- 
riages, notices  of  inventions,  discoveries,  and 
books,  lists  of  promotions,  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  news  of  fires,  accideutt),  of  sudden 
wealth  and  as  sudden  poverty :—  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  ends  of  myriad  invisible  electric  con- 
ductors, along  which  tremble  the  joys,  sorrows, 
wrongs,  triuuiplis,  hopes,  and  despairs  of  as 
many  men  and  women  everywhere.  So  that 
upon  that  mood  of  mind  which  seems  to  isolate 
me  flrom  mankind  as  a  spectator  of  their  pup- 
pet-pranks, another  supervenes,  in  which  I 
feel  that  I,  too,  unknown  and  unheard  of,  am 
yet  of  some  import  to  my  fellows.  For.  through 
my  newspaper  here,  do  not  families  take  pains 
to  send  me,  an  entire  stranger,  news  of  a  death 
among  them?  Are  not  here  two  who  would 
have  me  know  of  their  marriage  ?  And,  stran- 
gest of  all,  is  not  this  singular  person  anxious  to 
have  me  hiformed  that  he  has  received  a  ftesh 
supply  of  Dimitry  Bruisgins?  But  to  none  of 
us  does  ^e  Present  continue  miraculous  (even 
if  for  a  moment  discerned  as  such).  We  glance 
carelessly  at  the  sunrise,  and  get  used  to 
Orion  and  the  Pleiades.  The  wonder  wears  off, 
and  to-morroW  this  sheet  (Acts  x.  11,  12),  in 
which  a  vuion  was  let  down  to  me  from  Heaven, 
shall  be  the  wrappsge  to  a  bar  of  soap  or  the 
platter  for  a  beggsr'sbroken  vietuals."  —  U.  W.] 


No.  VII. 
A  LETTER 

rnOlf  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  FRE8IDENCT 
IN  ANSWER  TO  SUTTIN  QUESTIONS  PRO- 
POSED BY  MR.  HOSEA  BIGLOW,  INCLOSED 
IN  A  NOTE  FROM  MR.  BIGLOW  TO  S.  H. 
OAT,  ESQ.,  EDITOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ANTIBLAVERT  STANDARD. 

[Curiosity  may  be  said  to  be  the  quality 
which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  and  segre- 
gates man  from  the  lower  animala  As  we  trace 
the  scale  of  animated  nature  downward,  we 
find  this  faculty  (as  it  may  truly  be  called)  of 
the  mind  diminished  in  the  savsge,  and  well- 
nigh  extinct  in  the  brute.  The  first  object  which 
eivilixed  man  proposes  to  himrolf  I  take  to  be 
the  finding  out  what«oever  he  can  concerning 
llis  naJghbors.    NihU  humanum  a  nu  tUienum* 


mtto ;  I  am  corioiu  about  eren  John  SmtllL 
The  desire  next  tn  strength  to  this  fan  oppo- 
site pole,  indeed,  of  the  same  msgnet)  is  thai 
of  communicating  the  unintelligoice  we  have 
carefully  picked  up. 

Men  in  general  may  be  divided  into  the  in- 
quisitive and   the   communicative.      To  ih» 
first  class  belong  Peeping  Toms,  eaves-drop- 
pers,  navel-contemplating  Brahmins,  metaphy- 
sicians, travellers,   Empedocleses,  spies,    the 
various  societies  for  promoting  Rhinothiam. 
Columbuses.  Yankees,  discoverers,  and  men  of 
science,  who  present  Uiemselves  to  the  mind  as 
so  many  marks  of  interrogation  wandering  up 
and  down  the  world,  or  sitting  in  studies  and 
laboratories.    The  second  class  I  should  again 
subdivide  into  four.     In  the  first  subdivision 
I  would  rank  those  who  have  an  itch  to  tell 
us  about  themselves,— as  keepers  of  diaries, 
insignificant  persons   generally,   Montaignea, 
Horace  Walpofes,  autobiographers,  poets.    The 
second  includes  those  who  are  anxious  to  im- 
part information  concerning  other  people,  — as 
historians,  barbers,  and  such.    To  the  third  be- 
long those  who  labor  to  give  us  intelligence 
about  nothing  at  all,  — as  novelists,  political 
orators,  the  large  majority  of  authora,  preach- 
ers, lecturers,  and  the  like.     In  the  fourth 
come  those  who  are  communicative  from  mo- 
tives of  public  benevolence,  —  as  finders  of 
mares'-nests  and  bringen  of  ill  newa    Each  of 
us  two-legged  fowls  without  feathers  embraces 
all  these  subdivisions  in  himself  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  for  none  of  us  so  much  as  lays  an 
egg,  or  incubates  a  chalk  one,  but  straightway 
the  whole  barnyard  shall  know  it  by  our  cackle 
or  our  cluck.    Omnibus  hoc  vitiwia  est    There 
are  different  grades  in  all  these  classes.     One 
will  turn  his  telescope  toward  a  beck-yard, 
another  toward  Uranus  ;  one  will  tell  yon  that 
he  dined  with  Smith,  another  that  he  supped 
with  PUto.    In  one  jpulicular,  all  men  uua  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  first  grand  dlTis- 
ion,  inasmuch  as  tney  all  seem  equally  desir- 
ous of  discovering  the  mote  in  their  neighbor's 
eye. 

To  one  or  another  of  these  species  e%'ery  hu- 
man being  may  safely  be  referred.  I  think  it 
beyond  a  peradventure  that  Jonah  proeecuted 
some  inquiries  into  the  digestive  apparatus  of 
whales,  and  that  Noah  sealed  up  a  letter  in 
an  empty  bottle,  that  news  in  regard  to  hini 
might  not  be  wanting  in  case  of  the  wors^ 
They  had  else  been  super  or  subter  human.  I 
conceive,  also.  that,  as  there  are  certain  persons 
who  continually  peep  and  pry  at  the  keyhole 
of  that  mysterious  door  through  which,  sooner 
or  later,  we  all  make  our  exits,  so  there  ar» 
doubtless  ghosta  fidgeting  and  ftrettlng  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  because  tliey  have  no  means  of 
conveying  back  to  this  world  the  scraps  ol 
news  they  have  picked  up  in  that  For  there 
is  an  answer  ready  somewhere  to  every  ques- 
tion, the  great  law  of  give  and  taJ»  tram 
through  all  nature,  and  if  we  see  a  hook,  ve 
may  be  sure  that  an  eye  is  waiting  for  it  I 
read  in  every  face  I  meet  a  standing  advertise- 
ment of  information  wanted  in  regard  to  A.  Bl. 
or  that  the  friends  of  C.  D.  can  hear  something 
to  his  disadvantage  by  application  to  such  m 
one. 

It  was  to  gratify  the  two  great  nasslons  at 
asking  and  answering  that  epistolary  oon«- 
sponMnoe  was  first  invented.     Lattais  (for  by 
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fbii  usQiped  tltl«  epistiM  are  now  commonly 
known)  are  of  fevenl  kinds.    Pint,  there  are 
tliOM  which  are  not  letters  at  all. —as  letteiii- 
patent,  letters    dimissory,    letters    enclosing 
biUa,  letters  of  administration,  Pliny's  letters, 
letters  of  diplomacv,  of  Cato,  of  Mentor,  of 
Lords  Lytteiton,  Cnesterfleld,  and  Orrery,  of 
Jacob  Behmen,  Seneca  (whom  81  Jerome  in- 
elndes  in  his  list  of  sacred  writers),  letters  ftom 
atnoad,  flrom  sous  in  college  to  Uieir  fathers, 
letters  of  marqne.  and  letters  generally,  which 
are  in  no  wise  letters  of  mark.     Second,  are 
real  letters,  snch  as  those  of  Orajr,  Cowper, 
Walpole,  Howell,  Lamb,D.  Y.,  the  first  letters 
ftom  children  fprinted  in  staggering  capitals), 
Letters  from  New  York,  letters  of  credit,  and 
others.  Interesting  for  the  sake  of  the  writer 
or  the  thing  written.     I  have  read  also  letters 
fhnn  Europe  by  a  gentleman  named  Pinto,  con- 
taining some  cnrir>us  gossip,  and  which  I  hope 
to  see  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious. 
There  uxn,  besides,  letters  addressed  to  pos- 
terity,—as  epitaphs,  for  example,  written  for 
their  own  monuments  by  monarchs,  whereby 
we  ha^e  lately  become  possessed  of  the  names 
of  aereral  great  conquerors  and  kings  of  kings, 
hitherto  unheard  of  and  still  unpronounceable, 
hut  Taluable  to  the  student  of  the  entirely  dark 
•see.    The  letter  of  our  8aTk>nr  to  King  Abga- 
rac,  that  which  St.  Peter  sent  to  King  Pepin  in 
the  year  of  gimee  766,  thai  of  the  Yizgin  to  the 
mesristiates  of  Messina,  that  of  the  Sanhedrim 
of  Toledo  to  Annss  and  Caiaphas,  a.  n.  86,  that 
of  Qeleaao  Sforsa^s  spirit  to  his  brother  Lodo- 
▼feo,  that  of  St.  Grq^ory  Tbaumalui|^  to  the 
1>— I,  and  that  of  this  last-mentioned  aetire 
poliee-magistzate  to  a  nun  of  Gizgenti.  I  would 
pteoe  in  aelass  by  themsdTei,  as  also  the  letters 
of  onndldates,  oonceming  which  I  shall  dilate 
naore  folly  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  following 
poom.    At  present,  sat  prata  hibtruMt.    Only, 
eoaecfmlng  the  shape  of  letters,  they  are  all 
either  square  or  oblong,  to  whieh  general  figures 
efreolar  letters  and  round-robins  also  eouorm 
themselTes.  —  H.  W.] 

Dber  sib  its  gut  to  be  the  fashon  nom 
to  rite  letters  to  the  candid  Ss  and  i  wus 
chose  at  a  publick  Meetin  in  Jaalara  to  du 
wut  wus  nessary  fur  that  town,  i  writ  to 
271  ginerals  and  gut  ansers  to  209.  tha 
air  called  candid  Sa  but  I  don't  see  nothin 
candid  about  'enu  this  here  1  wich  I 
send  WHS  thought  satty's  factory.  I  dunno 
aa  it 's  nahle  to  print  Poscrips,  but  as  all 
the  anaers  I  got  ned  the  saim,  I  sposed  it 
wna  best  times  has  gretly  cnanged. 
Formaly  to  knock  a  man  into  a  cocked  hat 
was  to  nse  him  up,  bat  now  it  ony  gives 
him  a  chance  far  the  cheef  madgustracy. 

Dbar  Sir,  —  You  wish  to  know  my 
notions 
On  sartin  pints  tbet  rile  the  land  ; 
niere  'f  nothin'  thet  my  natnr  so  shuns 

Ez  bein'  mum  or  nnderhand ; 
I  'xn  a  straight-s^ken  kind  o*  creetur 
Thet  blnrts  right  out  ^wut  's  in  his 
head,  i 


An  ef  I  Ve  one  peoooler  feetur, 
It  is  a  nose  thet  wunt  be  led. 

So,  to  begin  at  the  beginnin' 

An'  come  direcly  to  the  pint, 
I  think  the  country 's  underpinnxn' 

Is  some  consid'ble  out  o'  jmt ; 
I  aint  affoin'  to  try  your  patience 

By  telliu'  who  aone  this  or  thet, 
I  don't  make  no  insinooations, 

I  jest  let  on  I  smell  a  rat 

Thet  is,  I  mean,  it  seems  to  me  so, 

But,  ef  the  public  think  I  'm  wrong, 
I  wunt  deny  but  wut  I  be  so, — 

An',  fact,  it  don't  smell  yeiy  strong ; 
My  mind  's  tu  fair  to  lose  its  balance 

An'  say  wich  party  hez  most  sense ; 
There  may  be  folks  o'  greater  talence 

Thet  can't  set  stiddier  on  the  fence. 

I  'm  an  eclectic  ;  ez  to  choosin' 
'Twixt  this   an'    thet,  I  'm    plaguy 
lawth ; 
I  leave  a  side  thet  looks  like  losin*. 
But  (wile  there  's  doubt)  I  stick  to 
both; 
I  Stan'  upon  the  Constitution, 
Ez  preudunt  statesmun  say,  who  *va 
planned 
A  way  to  git  the  most  profusion 
0'  chances  ez  to  toare  they  '11  stand. 

Ez  fer  the  war,  I  go  agin  it,  — 

I  mean  to  say  I  kind  o*  du,  — 
Thet  is,  I  mean  thet,  bein'  in  it. 

The  best  way  wuz  to  fight  it  thru ; 
Not  but  wut  abstract  war  is  horrid, 

I  si^  to  thet  with  all  my  heart,  — 
But  civlyTation  doos  git  forrid 

Sometimes  upon  a  powder-cart 

About  thet  darned  Proviso  matter 

I  never  bed  a  grain  o*  doubt. 
Nor  I  aint  one  my  sense  to  scatter    ' 

So  'st  no  one  could  n't  pick  it  out ; 
My  love  fer  North  an'  South  is  equil. 

So  I  '11  jest  answer  plump  an'  frank,  - 
No  matter  wut  may  be  the  sequil,  — 

Yes,  Sir,  I  am  agin  a  Bank. 

Ez  to  the  answerin'  o'  questions, 

I  'm  an  off  ox  at  bein'  dniv. 
Though  I  aint  one  thet  ary  test  shuns 

'11  give  our  folks  a  helpin'  shove ; 
Kind  o'  permiscoous  I  go  it 

Fer  tne  holi  country,  an'  the  ground 
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I  take,  ez  nigh  ez  I  can  show  it, 
Ib  pooty  gen'ally  all  roand. 

I  don't  apprave  o'  giyin'  pledges  ; 

You  'a  ongh'  toTeave  a  feller  free, 
An'  not  go  knockin*  out  the  wedges 

To  ketch  his  fingers  in  the  tree  ; 
Pledges  air  awfle  breachy  cattle 

Thet  preudunt  farmers   don't    turn 
out, — 
£z  long  'z  the  people  git  their  rattle, 

Wut  is  there  fer  'm  to  grout  about  ? 

Ez  to  the  slaves,  there  's  no  confusion 

In  my  idees  cousamin'  them,  — 
I  think  they  air  an  Institution, 

A  sort  of — yes,  jest  so,  —  ahem  : 
Do  /  own  any  ?    Of  my  merit 

On  thet  pint  you  yourself  may  jedge  ; 
All  is,  I  never  drink  no  sperit, 

Kor  I  haint  never  signed  no  pledge. 

£z  to  my  princerples,  I  glory 

In  heviu'  nothm'  o*  the  sort ; 
I  aint  a  Wig,  I  aint  a  Tory, 

I  'm  jest  a  candidate,  in  short ; 
Thet 's  fair  an'  sauare  an'  parpendicler, 

But,  ef  the  Public  cares  a  fig 
To  hev  me  an'  thin'  in  particler, 

Wy,  I  'm  a  kind  o*  peri- Wig. 


P.  S. 

£e  we  're  a  sort  o'  privateerin', 

O'  course,  you  know,  it 's  sheer  an' 
sheer, 
An'  there  is  sutthin'  wuth  your  hearin' 

I  '11  mention  in  yoitr  privit  ear ; 
Ef  you  git  me  inside  the  White  House, 

Your  head  with  ile  1  '11  kin'  o'  *nint 
By  gittin'  you  inside  the  Light-house 

Down  to  the  eend  o'  Jaalam  Pint. 

An'  ez  the  North  hcz  took  to  brustlin' 

At  bein'  scrouged  frum  off  the  roost, 
I  *11  tell  ye  wut  *11  save  all  tusslin* 

An'  give  our  side  a  hamsome  boost,  — 
Tell  'em  thet  on  the  Slavery  question 

I  'm  RIGHT,  although  to  speak  I  'm 
lawth ; 
This  gives  you  a  safe  pint  to  rest  on, 

An     leaves    me    frontin'    South    by 
North. 

[And  now  of  epistles  candidatial,  which  are 
9f  two  kinds,  —  namely,  letters  or  acceptance, 
and  letters  definitive  of  position.  Our  repub- 
lic, on  the  eve  of  an  election,  may  safely  enough 


be  called  a  republic  of  letters.  Epiatclsrt 
composition  becomes  then  an  epidemic,  which 
seises  one  candidate  after  another,  not  sddom 
cutting  short  the  thread  of  political  lif^  It 
has  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  a  party  dreads 
less  tiie  attacks  of  its  opponents  than  a  letto' 
fh>m  its  candidate.  LUera  scripta  mantt,  and 
it  will  go  hard  if  something  bad  cannot  be  made 
of  it  General  Harrison,  it  is  well  nnderstood, 
was  surrounded,  during  his  candidacy,  with  the 
oordon  aanitoirs  of  a  vigilance  committee.     No 

Srisoner  in  Spielberg  was  ever  more  cant 
eprived  of  writing  materials.  The  soot 
scraped  carefiilly  ftom  the  chimney-places ;  out- 
posts of  expert  rifle^hooters  rendered  it  son 
death  for  any  goose  (who  came  chul  In  featben) 
to  approach  within  a  certain  limited  distaoos 
of  North  Bend ;  and  aU  domestic  fowls  aboot 
the  premises  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Plato's  original  man.  By  these  preeaations 
the  Oeneralwas  saved.  I\irva  eompoMn  wtag- 
ni$,  I  remember,  that,  when  party-spirit  once 
ran  high  among  my  people,  upon  occasaon  of 
the  choice  of  a  new  deacon,  I,  naving  my  pief 
erences,  yet  not  caring  too  openly  to  exmess 
them,  made  use  of  an  innocent  flrand  to  biing 
about  that  result  which  I  deemed  roost  deain- 
ble.  My  stratagem  waa  no  other  than  ttie 
throwing  a  copv  of  the  Complete  Letter-Writer 
in  the  way  of  the  candidate  whom  I  wiahed  to 
defeat  He  caught  the  infection,  and  addreaaed 
a  short  note  to  his  constituente,  in  which  the 
opposite  party  detected  so  many  and  so  grave 
improprieties  (he  had  modelled  it  upon  the 
letter  of  a  young  lady  accepting  a  proposal  of 
marriage),  that  he  not  only  lost  hu  election,  bat, 
fklling  under  a  suspicion  of  Sabdlianism  and  I 
know  not  what  (the  widow  Endive  assured  ras 
that  he  was  a  Psralipomenon,  to  her  certain 
knowledge)b  was  forced  to  leave  the  town. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  letter  killeth. 

The  ol:({ect  which   candidates   propose  to 
themselves  in  writing  is  to  convey  no  meaning 
at  all    And  here  is  a  quite  nnsospeoted  pitiku 
into  which  they  successively  plunge  hesoloac;. 
For  it  is  precisely  in  such  cryptograi^ies  that 
mankind  are  prone  to  seek  for  and  find  a  won- 
derftil   amount  and  variety  of    signiflesnes. 
Omne  ignotum  pro  miri/Uo.    How  do  we  admiis 
at  the  antique  world  striving  to  crack  those 
oracular  nuts  ftom  Delphi,  Hammon,  and  else- 
where, in  only  one  of  which  can  I  so  mnch  9m 
surmise  that  any  kernel  had  ever  lodged :  that, 
namely,  wherein  Apollo  confessed  that  h«  w«b 
mortal.    One  Didymus  is,  moreover,  related  to 
have  written  six  thousand  books  on  th«  sxng^ 
subject  of  grammar,  a  topic  rendered  only  mon 
tenebrific  by  the  labors  of  his  successors*  and 
which  seems  still  to  possess  an  attractjon  ftor  ao- 
thors  in  proportion  as  they  can  make  nothing  of 
it     A  singular  loadstone  for  theologlana*  also. 
is  the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse,  whereof,  in  ths 
course  of  my  studies,  I  have  noted  two  hun- 
dred and  three  several   interpretationa.  each 
lethiferal  to  all  the  rMt    Non  noatrvmnt  tan- 
tas  oomponert  liUs,  yet  I  have  myself  vsntnred 
upon  a  two  hundred  and  fourth,  whkh  I  em- 
bodied in  a  discourse  preached  on  oecaskw  of 
the  demise  of  the  late  usurper.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  which  quieted,  in  a  large  rooasnr^ 
the  minds  of  my  people.     It  is  true  tluat  ny 
views  on  this  imporUnt  point  were  ardently 
controverted  by  Mr.  Sheaqashub  HoMen.  tt« 
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Umd  pracaptor  of  our  academy,  aud  in  other 
partiealan  a  venr  deserving  aiid  seDsible 
rooug  mao.  though  poBsessing  a  somewhat 
limited  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  But 
hbi  heresy  struck  down  no  deep  root»  and,  he 
bsTing  been  lately  removed  by  the  hand  of 
Providettce,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reafRnn- 
lug  my  cherished  sentiments  in  a  sermon 
preached  upon  the  Lord's  day  immediately  suc- 
ceeding his  ftmend.  This  might  seem  Uke  tak- 
ing an  unfahr  advantage,  did  I  not  add  that  he 
had  made  provision  in  his  last  will  (being  celi- 
bate) for  thepabUcation  of  a  posthumous  trac- 
tate in  support  of  his  own  dangerous  opinions. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  our  modem  times  which 
approaches  so  nearly  to  the  ancient  oracle  as 
the  letter  of  a  Presidential  candidate.  Now, 
among  the  Greeks,  the  eating  of  beans  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  all  sach  as  had  it  in  mind 
to  oottsnlt  those  expert  amphibologists,  and 
thi»  same  prohibition  on  the  part  of  Fytbiig- 
oraa  to  his  disciples  is  understood  to  imply 
an  abstinence  flrom  politics,  beans  having  been 
used  as  ballots.  That  other  explication,  qw)d 
tideliett  »ennu  »  Hbo  oMundi  exUtimaret, 
thou^  supported  pugnit  et  ealcibus  by  many 
of  the  learned,  and  not  wanting  the  counte- 
nance of  Cicero.  Is  confhted  by  the  lai^r  esroe- 
rience  of  New  Englsnd.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
ft  safer  to  apply  here  the  mle  of  Interpretation 
which  now  generally  obtains  in  regard  to  an- 
tique ooemogonies,  myths,  fkbles,  proverbial 
expressions,  and  knotty  points  generally,  which 
is.  to  find  a  common-sense  meaning,  and  then 
select  whatever  can  be  imagined  ths  most  oppo- 
site tiiereto.  In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
elusion,  that  the  Greeks  ol^ected  to  the  ques- 
tioning of  candidates.  And  very  properly,  if, 
as  I  conceive,  the  chief  point  be  not  to  dis- 
cover what  a  person  in  that  position  is,  or  what 
he  win  do,  but  whether  he  can  be  elected.  Vos 
atmpiaria  Graea  noctuma  vertaU  maitu,  veraaU 
divma. 

Bat,  since  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks  in 
this  particular  (the  asking  of  questions  being 
one  cnief  privilege  of  fk-eemen)  Is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for,  and  our  candidates  will  answer, 
vh^her  they  are  Questioned  or  not,  I  would 
recommend  that  these  ante-electionary  dia- 
logues should  be  carried  on  by  symbols,  as 
were  the  diplomatic  correspondences  of  the 
Scythians  and  Macrobii.  or  confined  to  the  lan- 
gOMge  of  signs,  like  the  fkmous  interview  of 
nunx^  and  Goatsnose.  A  candidate  might 
then  convev  a  suitable  reply  to  all  committees 
of  inquiry  by  closing  one  eye,  or  by  presenting 
them  wiUi  a  phial  of  Egjrptian  darkness  to  be 
•peeolated  upon  by  their  respective  constituen- 
cies. These  answers  would  be  susceptible  of 
whatever  retrospective  construction  the  exi- 
cencies  of  the  political  campaign  might  seem 
to  deooand,  and  the  candidate  could  take  his 
position  on  either  side  of  the  fence  with  entire 
eotvristency.  Or,  if  letters  must  be  written, 
prcrfltable  use  might  be  made  of  the  Dighton 
rock  hieroglyphic  or  the  cuneiform  script, 
every  f^esh  decipherer  of  which  is  enabled  to 
«dace  a  difTerent  meaning,  whereby  a  sculp- 
tured stone  or  two  supplies  us,  and  will  proo- 
jibly  conttnne  to  supply  posterity,  with  a  very 
wast  and  ^uions  body  of  authentic  history 
9or  even  the  briefest  epistle  in  the  ordinary 
^kirography  is  dangerous.    There  is  scarce  any 


style  so  compressed  that  superfluous  wotdi 
may  not  be  detected  in  it  A  severe  critic 
might  curtail  that  fkmous  brevity  of  Ciesar'sAiy 
two  thirds,  drawing  his  pen  through  the  super- 
erogatory veni  and  vidi.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  surest  footing  of  hope  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rapidly  increasing  tendency  to  demand  less  aqd 
less  of  qualification  in  candidates.  Already 
have  statesmanship,  experience,  and  the  pos- 
session (nay,  the  profession,  even)  of  principles 
been  rejected  as  superfluous,  and  may  not  the 
patriot  reasonably  hope  that  the  ability  to  write 
will  follow?  At  present,  there  maybe  death 
in  pot-hooks  as  well  ss  pots,  the  loop  of  a  let- 
ter may  suffice  for  a  bow-string,  and  all  the 
dreadful  heresies  of  Antialavery  may  lurk  in  a 
flourish.  —  H.  W.] 


No.  VIII. 

A  SECOND  LBTTBB  FBOM  B.  8AWIK,  ESQ. 

[Ik  the  following  epistle,  we  behold  Mr. 
Sawin  returning,  a  miles  emerUus,  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  Qvantum  mutaiua!  The  good 
Father  of  us  all  had  doubtless  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  this  child  of  his  certain  faculties  of 
a  constructive  kind.  He  had  put  in  him  a 
share  of  that  vital  force,  the  nicest  economy 
of  every  minute  atom  of  which  is  necessary 
to  the  perfect  development  of  Humanity.  He 
had  given  him  a  brain  and  heart,  and  so  had 
equipped  his  soul  with  the  two  strong  wings  of 
knowledge  and  love,  whereby  it  can  mount  to 
hang  its  nest  under  the  eaves  of  heaven.  And 
this  child,  so  dowered,  he  had  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  his  vicar,  tht  State.  How  stands 
the  account  of  that  stewardship?  The  State. 
or  Society  (call  her  by  wha^  name  vou  will), 
had  taken  no  manner  of  tho^  At  of  hun  till  she 
saw  him  swept  out  into  the  street,  the  pitlftd 
leavings  of  last  night's  deHauch,  with  cigar- 
ends,  lemon-parings,  tobacco-quids,  slops,  vile 
stenches,  and  the  whole  loathsome  next-morn- 
ing of  the  bar-room,  —  an  own  child  of  the 
Almighty  God !  I  remember  him  as  he  was 
brought  to  be  christened,  a  ruddy,  rugged 
babe ;  and  now  there  he  wallows,  reeking, 
seething, —  the  dead  corpse,  not  of  a  man,  but 
of  a  soul,  —  a  putrefying  lump,  horrible  for  the 
life  that  is  in  it.  Comes  the  wind  of  heaven, 
that  good  Samaritan,  and  parts  the  hair  upon 
his  forehead,  nor   is   too  nice  to  kiss  those 

f  arched,  cracked  lips  ;  the  morning  opens  upon 
im  her  eyes  full  of  pitying  sunshine,  the  sky 
yearns  down  to  him,— and  there  he  lies  fer- 
menting. O  sleep !  let  me  not  profane  thy  holy 
name  by  calling  that  stertorous  unconscious- 
ness a  slumber!  By  and  by  comes  along  the 
State,  God's  vicar.  Does  she  say,  —  "  My  poor, 
forlorn  foster-child  I  Behold  here  a  force 
which  I  will  make  dig  and  plant  and  build  for 
me  "  ?  Not  so,  but,  —  **  Here  is  a  recruit  ready- 
made  to  my  hand,  a  piece  of  destroj 
lying  unprofltably  idle.' 
gray  suit  on  him,  puts 
and  sends  him  off, 
other  godspeeds,  to 
I  made  one  of  thi 
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km'  fair,  and,  with  the  rMt»  stood  gadng  in 
wonder  at  a  perfect  machine,  with  its  sotu  of 
fire,  its  boiler-heart  that  sent  the  hot  blood 
pulsing  along  the  iron  arteries,  and  its  thews  of 
steel  And  while  I  was  admiring  the  adapta* 
tion  of  means  to  end,  the  harmonious  involu- 
tions of  contrivance,  and  tlie  never-bewildered 
oomplexity,  I  saw  a  grimed  and  greasy  fellow, 
the  imperious  engine's  lackey  and  drudge, 
whose  sole  office  was  to  let  fall,  at  intervals,  a 
drop  or  two  of  oil  upon  a  certain  Joint.  Then 
my  soul  said  within  nie.  See  there  a  piece  of 
mechanism  to  which  that  other  you  marvel  at 
is  but  as  the  rude  first  effbrt  of  a  child,— a 
force  which  not  merely  suffices  to  set  a  few 
wheels  in  motion,  but  which  can  send  an  im- 

gulse  all  through  the  infinite  future,  —  aoon- 
ivance,  not  tor  turning  out  pins,  or  stitching 
buttonholes,  but  for  making  Hamlets  and 
Leara.  And  vet  this  thins  of  iron  shall  be 
housed,  waited  on,  guarded  from  rust  and  dust, 
and  it  shall  be  a  crime  but  so  much  as  to 
scratch  it  with  a  pin  :  while  the  other,  with  its 
Are  of  God  in  it,  shall  be  buflfeted  hither  and 
thither,  and  finally  sent  carefully  a  thousand 
miles  to  be  the  taivet  for  a  Mexican  cannon- 
ball  Unthrifty  Mother  State  I  Mv  heaH 
burned  within  roe  for  pity  and  indignation,  and 
I  renewed  this  covenant  with  my  own  soul,  — 
J%  aliU  manmutut  ero,  at,  in  lilatplumiU  con- 
tra ChriMttm,  non  U&  —  H.  W.] 

I  BF08E  you  wonder  ware  I  be  ;  I  can't 

tell,  fer  the  soul  o'  me, 
Exaclv  ware  I  be  myself,  —  meanin*  by 

thet  the  holl  o'  me. 
Wen  I  left  hum,  I  bed  two  legs,  an'  they 

wom't  bad  ones  neither, 
(Tbe  scaliest  trick  they  ever  played  wnz 

bringin'  on  me  hither,) 
Now  one  on  'em  's  I  dunno  ware ;  — 

they  thought  I  wuz  adyin'. 
An'  sawed  it  oti'  because  they  said 't  wnz 

kin'  o'  mortifyin' ; 
I  'm  willin'  to  believe  it  wuz,  an'  yit  I 

don't  see,  nuther, 
Wy  one  ahoud  take  to  feelin'  cheap  a 

minnit  sooner  'n  t*  other, 
Sence  both  wuz  equilly  to  blame;  but 

things  is  ez  they  be ; 
It  took  on  so  they  took  it  off,  an'  thet 's 

enough  fer  me : 
There 's  one  good  thing,  though,  to  be 

said  about  my  wooden  new  one,  — 
The  liquor  can't  git  into  it  ez  't  used  to 

in  the  true  one ; 
So  it  saves  drink ;  an'  then,  besides,  a 

feller  could  n't  beg 
A  gretter  blessin  then  to  bev  one  oilers 

sober  peg ; 
It 's  true  a  chap  's  in  want  o'  two  fer  fol- 

lerin'  a  drum. 
But  all  the  march  I'  ni  up  to  now  in  jeit 

to  Kingdom  Come 


1  've  lost  one  eye,  but  thet  '■  a  loss  it'i 

easy  to  supply 
Out  o'  the  glory  that  I  Ve  gut,  fer  thet 

is  all  my  eye  ; 
An'  one  is  big  enough,  I  guess,  by  dili- 
gently ufiin'  it. 
To  see  all  I  shall  ever  git  by  way  o'  pay 

fer  losin'  it ; 
OfToers  I  notice,  who  git  paid  fer  all 

our  thumps  an'  kickina, 
Du  wal  by  keepin'  single  eyes  arter  the 

fattest  pickins ; 
So,  ez  the  eye  's  put  fairly  out,  I  '11  Ian 

to  go  without  it. 
An'  not  allow  myself  to  be  no  grat  put 

out  about  it. 
Now,  le*  me  see,  thet  is  n't  all ;  I  used, 

'fore  leavin'  Jaalam, 
To  count  things  on  my  Bnger-eends,  but 

sutthin'  seems  to  ail  'em  : 
Ware 's  my  left  hand  ?    0,  dam  it,  yes, 

I  recollect  wut  's  come  on 't ; 
I  haint  no  left  arm  but  my  right,  an' 

thet 's  gut  jest  a  thumb  on  't ; 
It  aint  so  bendy  ez  it  wuz  to  cal'late  a 

sum  on't 
I  'vehed  some  ribs  broke, — six  (I  bl'ieveX 

—  I  haint  kep*  no  account  on  'em  ; 
Wen  pensions  git  to  be  the  talk,  I  'U 

settle  the  amount  on  *em. 
An'  now  I'm  speakin'  about  ribs,  it  kin' 

o'  brings  to  mind 
One  thet  I  could  n't  never  break,  —  the 

one  I  lef  behind; 
£f  you  should  see  her,  jest  clear  out  the 

spout  o'  your  invention 
An'  pour  the  longest  sweetnin'  in  about 

an  annooal  pension. 
An'  kin'  o'  hint  (in  case,  you  know,  ^ 

critter  should  refuse  to  be 
Consoled)  I  aint  so  *xpensive  now  to  keep 

ez  wut  1  used  to  be ; 
There 's  one  arm  less,  ditto  one  eye,  an' 

then  the  leg  thet 's  wooden 
Can  be  took  off  an'  sot  away  wenetcr  ' 

ther  's  a  puddin'. 

I  spose  you  think  I'm  comin'  back  ei 

opperlunt  ez  thunder, 
With  shiploads  o'  gold  images  an*  Tarns 

sorts  o'  ])I  under  ; 
Wal,  'fore  I  vullinteered,  I  thought  this 

country  wuz  a  sort  o' 
Canaan,  a  reg'lar  Promised  Land  flowzn' 

with  rum  an'  water, 
Ware  propaty  growed  up    lika    tim^ 

without  no  cultivation, 
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An'  gold  WQZ  dn^  ez  taters  be  among  our 

Yankee  nation. 
Ware  nateral  advantages  were  pufficly 

amazin'. 
Ware  every  rock  there  wnz  about  with 

precious  stnns  wnz  blazin'. 
Ware  mill-sites  filled  the  country  np  ez 

thick  ez  yon  could  cram  em 
An*  desput  rivers  run  about  a  beggin' 

folks  to  dam  'em  ; 
Then    there   were     meetinhouses,    tu, 

chockful  o'  ffold  an*  silver 
Thet  yon  could  take,  an*  no  one  could  n't 

hand  ye  in  no  bill  fer ;  — 
Thet'a  wut  I  thought  idTore  I   went, 

thet*s  wut  them  fellers  told  us 
Thet  stayed  to  hum  an'  speechifiec^  an' 

to  the  buzzards  sold  us ; 
I  thought  thet  gold-mines  could  be  gut 

cheaper  than  Chiny  asters. 
An*  see  myself  acomin'  back  like  sixty 

Jacob  Astors; 
Bat  sech  idees  soon  melted  down  an' 

did  n't  leave  a  grease-spot ; 
I  TOW  my  hoU  sheer  o*  the  spues  would  n't 

come  nigh  a  V  spot ; 
Although,  most  an3rware8  we've  ben, 

you  needn't  break  no  locks. 
Nor  run  no  kin*  o*  risks,  to  fill  your 

pocket  full  o*  rocks. 
I  'xpect  I  mentioned  in  my  last  some  o* 

the  nateral  feeturs 
O'  this  all-fiered  buggy  hole  in  th*  way 

o*  awfle  creeturs, 
Bat  I  fergut  to  name  (new  things  to 

speak  on  so  abounded) 
How  one  day  you  *ll  most  die  o*  tbust, 

an*  'fore  the  next  git  drownded. 
The  clymit  seems  to  me  jest  like  a  tea- 
pot made  o*  pewter 
Onr  Preudence  hed,  thet  would  n*t  pour 

(all  she  could  du)  to  suit  her  ; 
Fust   place  the  leaves  *ould  choke  the 

spout,  so  *s  not  a  drop  'ould  drecn 

out. 
Then  Prude  *ould  tip  an*  tip  an*  tip,  till 
I        the  hoU  kit  bust  clean  out. 
The  kiyer-liinge-pin  bein'  lost,  tea-leaves 

an*  tea  an*  kiver 
'onld  all  come  down  kerstpoah  /  ez  though 

the  dam  bust  in  a  river. 
Jest   so  't  is  here ;    hoU  months  there 

aint  a  day  o*  rainy  weather. 
An'  jest  ez  th'  officers  'ould  be  a  lay  in' 

heads  together 
Ek  t'  how  they  'd  mix  their  drink  at  sech 

a  milingtaiy  deepot,  — 


'T  would  pour  ez  though  the  lid  wnz  off 

the  everlastin'  teapot. 
The  cons'quence  is,  tnet  I  shall  take, 

wen  I  m  allowed  to  leave  here. 
One  piece  o'  propaty  along,  an'  theft 

the  shakin'  fever ; 
It 's  reggilar  employment,  though,  an' 

thet  aint  thougnt  to  harm  one. 
Nor  't  aint  so  tiresome  ez  it  wuz  with 

t'  other  leg  an'  arm  on  ; 
An'  it 's  a  consolation,  tu,  although  it 

doos  n't  pay. 
To  hev  it  said  you  're  some  gret  shakes 

in  any  kin'  o'  way. 
*T  wom't  very  long,  I  tell  ye  wut,  I 

thought  o'  fortin-makin',  — 
One  day  a  reg'lar  shiver-de-freeze,  an* 

next  ez  good  ez  bakin', — 
One  day    abrilin'  in    the    sand,   then 

smoth'rin'  in  the  mashes,  — 
Git  up  all  sound,  be  put  to  bed  a  mess 

0  hacks  an'  smashes. 

But  then,  thinks  I,  at  any  rate  there 's 

elory  to  be  hed,  — 
Thet  s  an  investment,  arter  all,   thet 

may  n't  turn  out  so  bad ; 
But  somehow,  wen  we  'd  fit  an'  licked, 

1  oilers  found  the  thanks 

Gut  kin'  o'  lodged  afore  they  come  ez 

low  down  ez  the  ranks ; 
The  Gin'rals  gut  the  biggest  sheer,  the 

Gunnies  next,  an'  so  on,  — 
We  neyer  gut  a  blasted  mite  o'  glory  ez 

I  know  on  ; 
An'  spose  we  hed,  I  wonder  how  you  're 

goin'  to  contrive  its 
Division  so 's  to  ^ve  a  piece  to  twenty 

thousand  pnvits ; 
Ef  you  should  multiply  by  ten  the  por- 
tion o'  the  brav  st  one, 
Yon  would  n't  git  more  *n  half  enough  to 

speak  of  on  a  grave-stun  ; 
We  git  the  licks,  —  we  're  jest  the  grist 

thet 's  put  into  War's  hoppers  ; 
Lef  tenants  is  the  lowest  grade  tnet  helps 

pick  up  the  coppers. 
It  may  suit  folks  thet  go  agin  a  body 

with  a  soul  in  't, 
An'  aint  contented  with  a  hide  without 

a  bagnet  hole  in 't ; 
But  glory  is  a  kin'  o'  thing  /  sha*  n't 

pursue  no  funler, 
Coz  thet  's  the  ofTcers    parqnisite,  — 

youm's  on'y  jest  the  murder. 

Wal,  arter  I  gin  glory  up,  thinks  I  at 
least  there 's  one 
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Thing  in  the  bills  we  aint  hed  yit,  an' 

thet  'a  the  glorious  fun  ; 
£f  once  we  git  to  Mexico,  we  fairly  may 

peraume  we 
All  day  an'  night  shall  revel  in  the  halls 

o'  Monteznmy. 
I  *U  tell  ye  wut  my  revels  woz,  an'  see 

how  you  would  like  'em  ; 
We  never  gut  inside  the  hall :  the  nigh- 

est  ever  /  come 
Wuz  stan'in'  sentry  in  the  sun  (an*,  fact, 

it  aeemed  a  cent'ry) 
A  ketchin'  smells  o'  biled  an'  roast  thet 

come  out  thru  the  entry, 
An'    hearin'    ez  I   sweltered  thru    my 

passes  an'  repasses, 
A    rat-tat-too    o'  knives    an'  forks,   a 

clinkty-clink  o'  glasses  : 
I  can't  tell  off  the  bill  o*  fare  the  Gin- 

rals  hed  inside ; 
All  I  know  is,  thet  out  o'  doors  a  pair 

o'  soles  wuz  fried. 
An'  not  a  hunderd  miles  away  frum 

ware  this  child  wuz  posted, 
A  Massachusetts  citizen  wuz  baked  an' 

biled  an'  roasted  ; 
The  on'y  thing  like  revellin'  thet  ever 

come  to  me 
Wuz  bein'  routed  out  o'  sleep  by  thet 

darned  revelee. 

They  say  the  quarrel 's  settled  now ;  fer 
my  part  I  've  some  doubt  on  't, 

't  '11  take  more  fish-skin  than  folks  think 
to  take  the  rile  clean  out  on  't ; 

At  any  rate  I  'm  so  used  up  I  can't  do 
no  more  fightin', 

The  on'y  chance  thet 's  left  to  me  is  pol- 
itics or  writin' ; 

Now,  ez  the  people  's  gut  to  hev  a  mil- 
ingtary  man, 

An'  I  amt  nothin'  else  jest  now,  1  've  hit 
upon  a  plan  ; 

The  can'idatin'  line,  you  know,  *ould 
suit  me  to  a  T, 

An'  ef  I  lose,  't  wunt  hurt  my  ears  to 
lodge  another  flea  ; 

So  I  '11  set  up  ez  can'idate  fer  any  kin' 
o*  office, 

(I  mean  fer  any  thet  includes  good  easy- 
cheers  an'  soflfies ; 

Fer  ez  tu  mnnin'  fer  a  place  ware  work  's 
the  time  o'  day, 

Yon  know  thet 's  wut  I  never  did,  — 
except  the  other  way;) 

Ef  it 's  tne  Presidential  cheer  fer  wich 
I  'd  better  run, 


Wut  two  legs  anywareB  aboat  could  keep 

up  with  my  one  ? 
There  aint  no  Kin'  o'  qoaKty  in  cm'r 

dates,  it 's  said. 
So  useful  ez  a  wooden  leg,  —  except  a 

wooden  head; 
There  's  nothin'  aint  so  poppylar  —  (wy, 

it 's  a  parfect  sin 
To  think  wut  Mexico  hez  paid  fer  Santj 

Anny's  pin ;)  ~ 
Then  I  haint  gut  no  princerplea,  an', 

sence  I  wuz  knee-high, 
I  never  did  hev  any  gret,  ez  you  can 

testify; 
I  'm  a  decided  peace-man,  to,  an*  go 

agin  the  war, — 
Fer  now  the  holl  on  't  's  gone  an'  past, 

wut  is  there  to  go  for  f 
Ef,   wile    you  're  'lectioneerin'   round, 

some  curus  chaps  should  beg 
To  know  my  views  o'  state  affairs,  jest 

answer  wooden  leg  ! 
Ef  they  aint  settisfied  with  thet,  an*  kin' 

o'  pry  an'  doubt 
An'  ax  fer  sutthin'  deffynit,  jest   say 

ONE  BYE  FUT  OUT! 

Thet  kin'  o'  talk  I  guess  yon  'U  find  '11 

answer  to  a  charm, 
An'  wen  you  *re  druv  tu  nigh  the  wall, 

hoi'  up  my  missin'  arm ; 
Ef  they  should  nose  round  fer  a  pledge^ 

put  on  a  vartoons  look 
An'  tell  'em  thet's  percisely  wnt  I  never 

gin  nor  —  took ! 

Then  you  can  call  me  "  Timbertoe^"  — 

thet 's  wut  the  people  likes ; 
Sutthin'  combinin'  morril   truth  witp 

phrases  sech  ez  strikes; 
Some  say  the  people  's  fond  o'  this,  or 

thet,  or  wut  you  please,  — 
I  tell  ye  wut  the  people  want  is  jest  cor- 
rect idees ; 
"Old  Timbertoes,"  you  see,  's  a  creed 

it 's  safe  to  be  quite  bold  on. 
There  's  nothin'  in  t  the  other  side  can 

any  ways  git  hold  on  ;        * 
It 's  a  good  tangible  idee,  a^utthin*  to 

embody 
Thet  valooable  class  o'  men  who  look 

thru  brandy-toddy ; 
It  gives  a  Party  Platform,  tn,  jest  lerel 

with  the  mind 
Of  all  right-thinkin',  honest  folks  ifaet 

mean  to  ^  it  blind  ; 
Then  there  air  other  flood  hoofawa  ti 

dror  on  ez  you  need  'em. 
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Sech  ex  the  one-eted  Slabtebbk,  the 

BLOODY  BlBDOFREDUM  : 

Them 's  wut  takes  hold  o'  foUu  thet 
think,  ez  well  ez  o'  the  masses, 

An'  nukes  yon  sartin  o'  the  aid  o'  good 
men  of  all  classes. 

There  *8  one  thing  1  'm  in  doubt  about ; 

in  order  to  be  Fresidunt, 
It's  absolutely  ne'ssaiy  to  be  a  Southern 

residunt ; 
The  Constitution  settles  thet,  an*  also 

thet  a  feller 
Most  own  a  nigger  o'  some  sort,  jet  black, 

or  brown,  or  yeller. 
Now  I  haint  no  objections  agin  particklar 

climes. 
Nor  agin  ownin'  anythin'  (except  the 

truth  sometimes). 
But,  ez  I  haint  no  capital,  up  there 

among  ye,  maybe. 
You  might  raise  funds  enough  fer  me  to 

buy  a  low-priced  baby. 
An'  then  to  suit  the  No'them  folks,  who 

feel  obleeged  to  say 
They  hate  an'  cuss  the  very  thing  they 

vote  fer  every  day. 
Say  you  *re  assured  I  go  full  butt  fer 

^  LibbatT's  diffusion 
An'  made  the  purchis  on'y  jest  to  spite 

the  Insttitootion ; — 
But,  golly !  there  's  the  currier's  boss 

upon  the  pavement  pawin' ! 
1 11  be  more  'xplicit  in  my  next 
Youm, 

BIKDOFREDUM  SAWIN. 

[We  have  now  a  tolerably  fWr  chance  of  es- 
tunatlng  how  the  balance-sheet  stands  between 
onr  returned  volunteer  and  glory.  Supposing 
the  eatriea  to  be  set  down  on  both  sides  of  the 
•cconnt  In  fractional  parts  of  one  hundred,  we 
wall  azrive  at  something  like  the  following  re- 

B.  SawiH,  Esq.,  in  account  with  (Blank) 
OLoar. 


Or. 

07  km  of  one  leg; 


M 


_     20 
do.     one  arm.  15 
do.  four  lingers,  5 
do.  one  eye .    .  10 
the  bi-eaking  of 
Mzriba,     .    .   6 
haTing    served 
under  Colonel 
dashing     one 
month, ...  44 


100 


Dr. 

To  one  675th  three 
cheers  in  Fan- 
euU  HaU,  .  .80 
"  do.  do.  on  occa- 
sion of  presenta- 
tion of  sword  to 
Colonel  Wright.  25 
"  one  suit  of  gray 
clothes  (ingen- 
iously unbecom- 
ing)     ....  15 

70 


Or.  Dr, 

Brought  forward   100    Brooght  f ofwaitl       70 

To  musical  enter- 
tainments (drum 
and  fife  six 
months),  ...  5 

**  one  dinner  after 
return  .    .    .    .  l 

"  chance  of  pen- 
sion,    ....    1 

"  privilege  of 

drawing  long- 
bow during  rest 
of  natural  life,  93 


B.  E. 


100 


100 


It  should  appear  that  Mr.  Sawin  found  the 
actual  feast  curiously  the  reverse  of  the  bQl 
of  fare  advertised  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  other 
phices.  His  primary  oliiject  seems  to  have 
been  the  making  of  his  fortune.  Quartnda 
weunia  primum,  virtva  pott  nvmrnot.  He 
hoisted  sail  for  Eldorado,  and  shipwrecked  on 
Point  Tribuktion.  Quid  non  fwrtalia  peeUyra 
coffU,  cmri  $aera  fame$  f  The  speculation  has 
sometimes  crossed  my  mind,  in  that  dreary 
interval  of  drought  which  intervenes  between 

auarterly   stipendiary    showers,   that    Provi- 
ence,  by  the  creation  of  a  money-tree,  might 
have  simplified  wonderfhllv  the  sometimes  per- 
plexing problem  of  human  life.    We  read  of 
bread-trees,  the  butter  for  which  lies  ready- 
churned  in  Irish  bogs.    Milk-trees  we  are  as- 
sured of  in  South  America,  and  stout  Sir  John 
Hawkins  testifies  to  water-trees  In  the  Cana- 
ries.   Boot-trees  bear  abimdanUy  in  Lynn  and 
elsewhere ;  and  I  have  seen,  in  the  entries  of 
the  wealthy,  hat-trees  with  a  fair  show  of  fhiit 
A  family-tree  I  once  cultivated  mysetf,  and 
found  there(h>m  but  a  scanty  yield,  and  that 
quite  tasteless  and  innutritioua    Of  trees  bear- 
ing men  we  are  not  without  examples ;  as  those 
in  the  park  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France. 
Who  has  forgotten,  moreover,  that  olive-tree, 
growing  in  the  Athenian's  back-garden,  with  its 
strange  uxorious  crop,  for  the  general  propaga- 
tion of  which,  as  of  a  new  and  precious  variety, 
the  philosopher  Diogenes,  hitherto  uninterested 
in  arboriculture,  was  so  zealous  ?    In  the  tylva 
of  our  own  Southern  States,  the  females  of  my 
family  have  called  my  attention  to  the  china- 
trea    Not  to  multiply  examples,  I  will  barely 
add  to  my  list  the  birch-tree,  in  the  smaller 
branches   of  which   has  been   implanted   so 
miraculous  a  virtue   for  communicating   the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  which  may 
well,  therefore,  be  classed  among  the  trees  pro- 
ducing necessaries  of  life,  —  veMraMU  donwn 
JtUalis  virgcR.    That  money-treefl  existed  in  the 
golden  age  there  want  not  prevalent  reasons 
for  our  believing.    For  does  not  the  old  prov- 
erb, when  it  asserts  that  money  does  not  grow 
on  every  bush,  imply  a  fortiori  that  there  were 
certain  bushes  which  did  produce  it  ?    Again, 
there  is  another  ancient  saw  to  the  efiiBct  that 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.    From  which  two 
adages  it  may  be  safe  to  infer  that  the  afore- 
said species  of  tree  first  degenerated  into  a 
shrub,  then  absconded  underground,  and  final- 
ly, in  our  iron  age,  vanished  altogether.    In 
favorable  exposures  it  may  be  ooi^ectured  that 
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ft  ipedmeii  or  two  ■urrlved  to  a  great  age.  ai 
in  the  oarden  of  the  Hesperides :  and,  indeed, 
what  ebe  could  that  tree  in  the  Sixth  JBneid 
have  been,  with  a  branch  whereof  the  Trojan 
hero  nrocared  admission  to  a  territory,  for  the 
antering  of  which  money  is  a  surer  passport 
than  to  a  eertain  other  mors  profitable  and  too 
foreign  kingdom  ?  Whether  these  speeolaUons 
of  nune  hare  any  force  in  them,  or  whether 
they  will  not  rather,  by  most  readers,  be  deemed 
impertinent  to  the  matter  in  luind,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  leave  to  the  determination  or  an 
indulgent  posterity.  That  there  were,  in  more 
primitive  and  happier  times,  shope  where 
money  was  sold,  —  and  that,  too,  on  credit  and 
at  a  bargain,  —  I  take  to  be  matter  of  demon- 
ftration.  For  what  but  a  dealer  in  this  article 
was  that  JSolus  who  supplied  Ulysses  with 
motive-power  for  his  fleet  in  bass  ?  What  that 
Ericus,  Kinff  of  Sweden,  who  is  said  to  have 
kept  tite  wuds  in  bis  cap?  what,  in  more 
recent  times,  those  Lapland  Nomas  who  traded 
in  fkvorable  breeseef  All  which  will  appear 
the  more  cleartv  when  we  consider,  that,  even 
to  tills  day,  raiHng  tJu  wind  is  proverbial  for 
raising  money,  and  that  brokers  and  banks 
were  tnvented  by  the  Venetians  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. 

And  now  for  the  improvement  of  this  digres- 
sion. I  find  a  parallel  to  Mr.  Sawin's  fortune 
in  an  adventure  of  my  own.  For,,  shortly  after 
I  had  first  broached  to  myself  the  before-stated 
natural-historical  and  archteological  theories, 
as  I  was  passing,  hax  nsffotia  peniitu  vueum 
rtvolvtns,  tnrougn  one  of  Uie  obscure  suburbs 
of  our  New  England  metropolis,  my  eye  was 
attracted  by  these  words  upon  a  sign-board,  — 
Cheap  Casb-Storjl  Here  was  at  once  the 
confirmation  of  my  speculations,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  my  hopes.  Here  lingered  the  fhig- 
ment  of  a  happier  past,  or  stretched  out  the 
firet  tremulous  organic  filament  of  a  more  for- 
tunate ftitura  Tims  glowed  the  distant  Mex- 
ico to  the  eyes  of  Sawin,  as  he  looked  through 
the  dirty  pane  of  the  recruiting-office  window, 
or  speculated  flx)m  the  summit  of  that  niirage- 
Pisgidi  which  the  imps  of  the  bottle  are  so 
cunning  to  raise  up.  Already  had  mv  Al- 
naschar-fkncy  (even  during  that  first  half-be- 
lieving glance)  expended  in  various  useful  direc- 
tions the  fUnas  to  be  obtained  by  pledging  the 
manuscript  of  a  proposed  volume  of  discourses. 
Already  did  a  clock  ornament  the  tower  of  the 
Jaalam  meeting-house,  a  gift  appropriately, 
but  modestly,  commemorated  in  the  parish  and 
town  records,  both,  for  now  many  yeare,  kept 
by  myself.    Already  had  my  son  Seneca  com- 

Jueted  his  course  at  the  University.  Wliether, 
or  the  moment,  we  may  not  be  considered  as 
actually  lording  it  over  those  Baratarias  with 
the  viceroyalty  of  which  Hope  invests  us,  and 
whether  we  are  ever  so  warmly  housed  as  in 
onr  Spanish  castles,  would  afford  matter  of 
argument  Enough  that  I  found  that  sign- 
board to  be  no  other  than  a  bait  to  the  trap  of 
a  decayed  grocer.  Nevertheless,  I  bought  a 
pound  of  dates  (getting  short  weight  by  reason 
of  Immense  flights  of  harpy  flies  who  poreued 
and  lighted  upon  their  prey  even  in  tne  verv 
•cales),  which  purchase  l  xnade,  not  only  with 
an  eye  to  the  little  ones  at  home,  but  also  as 
a  figurative  reproof  of  that  too  frequent  habit 
•r  my  mind,  which,  forgetting  the  due  order  of 


chronology,  win  often  pemade  me  fhattiM 
happy  sceptre  of  Satnm  ia  stretched  over  thia 
Astnea-forsaken  nineteenth  cent^iry. 

Having  glanced  at  the  ledgCf-of  Gkny  under 
the  title  Sawin,  R,  let  os  extend  our  inves- 
tigations, and  discover  if  tliat  instructive  vol- 
ume  does  not  contain   some  charaes  mora 
personally  interesting  to  onrselvea.    f  think  we 
should  be  more  economical  of  onr  resonreca, 
did  we  thorouffhly  appreciate  the  Ikct,  that* 
whenever  Brother  Jonathan  seems  to  be  throat- 
ing his  hand  Into  his  own  pocket,  he  is,  In  CuL 
picking  ours.    I  confess  that  the  late  auax 
which  the  country  has  been  running  has  mate- 
rially changed  my  views  as  to  the  best  method 
of  raising  revenue.    If,  by  means  of  direct  tu- 
ation,  the  bills  for  every  extraordinary  ouOay 
were  brought  under  onr  Lnmediate  eye,  so  tha^ 
Uke  thrifty  housekeepen,  we  could  see  where 
and  how  fast  the  money  was  going,  we  shonM 
be  less  likely  to  commit  exbavagances.    At 
present,  these  things  are  managed  in  nuA 
a  hugger-mugger  way,  that  we  know  not  what 
we  pay  for ;  tne  poor  man  is  charged  as  much 
as  the  rich :  and,  while  we  an  saving  snd 
scrimping  at  the  spigot,  the  government  la 
drawing  off  at  the  oung.    If  we  oonkl  know 
that  a  part  of  the  money  we  expend  for  tea 
and  cofltee  ffoes  to  buy  powder  and  balls,  and 
that  it  ia  Mexican  blood  which   makes  the 
clothes  on  our  backs  more  costly,  it  would  set 
kome  of  us  athinking.    During  the  present  fkO. 
I  have  often  pictured  to  myself  a  sovemmeBt 
official  entering  my  study  and  handing  me  the 
foUowingbiil:— 

WasniroTov,  8epl  n,  IM 
Rev.  HoMKR  WiLBUB  to  SbcIi  ^UkoiI, 

Dr. 

To  his  share  of  work  done  in  Mexico  on 
partnersbip  accoimt,  sundry  jobs, 
as  below. 

"  killing,  maiming,  and  wounding  about 

6.000  Mexicans flOO 

"  slaughtering  one  woman  carrying  wa- 
ter to  wounded 10 

"  extra  work  on  two  different  Sabbaths 
(one  bombardment  and  one  as- 
sault), whereby  the  Mexicans 
were  prevented  from  defiling 
themselves  with  the  idolatries  of 
high  mass, 191 

"  throwing  an  especially  fortunate  and 
Protestant  nombahell  into  the 
Cathedral  at  Vera  Cruz,  wherel^ 
several  female  Papists  were  slain 

at  the  altar, M 

his  proportion  of  cash  paid  for  oon- 
qnered  territory,    ....    ITS 
do.    do.  for  conquering  da  LM 

**  manuring  da  witii  new  snperior 
compost  called  "American  Clti- 
sen,* !• 

"extending  the  area  of  tnedom  and 

Protestantism, <! 

"glory.       ......         -« 


«« 


«( 


ImmediaU  payment  i»  rtguult± 

N.  B.     ThankAil  for  ftonner 
requests  a  oontinoance  of 


•  *« 


Ihvoca.  U. .• 
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•anf*iited  with  neatness  and  despatch.  Terms 
as  low  A3  those  of  any  other  contractor  for  the 
aaine  kind  and  style  of  work. 

I  can  fnncy  the  official  answering  my  look  of 
horror  with,  —  *'  Tes,  Sir,  it  looks  like  a  hi^^h 
charge.  Sir ;  bat  in  these  days  slaughtering  is 
idaaghtering."    Verily,  I  would  that  every  one 
understood  that  it  was :  for  It  goes  about  ob- 
taining money  under  the  false  pretence  of  being 
gloiy.     For  me,  I  have  an  imsgination  which 
plays  me  uncomfortable  trickSb    It  happens  to 
me  sometimes  to  see  a  slaughterer  on  his  way 
home  firom  his  da/s  work,  and  forthwith  my 
Imagination  puts  a  cocked-hat  upon  his  hea<l 
toad  epaulettes  upon  his  shoulders,  and  sets 
him  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.    So, 
alao,  on  a  recent  public  occasion,  as  the  place 
aaaiened  to  the  '*  Reverend  Gleigy  "  is  Just  be- 
hind that  of  "  Officers  of  tlie  Army  and  Navy  " 
in  proces8k>n8,  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  seated 
s^  the  dinjier-table  over  against  one  of  these 
respectable  persons.    He  was  arrayed  as  (out 
of  nis  own  profession)  only  kings,  court-offl- 
eera,  and  footmen  are  in  Europe,  and  Indians 
in  America.    Now  what  does  my  over-officious 
imagination  but  set  to  work  upon  him,  strip 
hi  in  of  his  gay  livery,  and  present  him  to  me 
coatleoa,  his  tetrasers  thrust  into  the  tops  of 
a  pair  or  boots  thick  with  elotted  blood,  and  a 
buket  on  his  arm  out  of  which  lolled  a  gore- 
ameored  axe.  thereby  destroying  my  relish  for 
the  teinponu  mercies  upon  the  boaid  before 
mal  — H.  W.) 
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rUroir  the  (bilowing  letter  slender  comment 
wUl  be  needfbL  In  what  river  Seleranus  has  Mr. 
Sawin  bathed,  that  he  has  become  so  swiftly 
oblivious  of  his  former  loves  ?  From  an  ardent 
and  (as  befits  a  soldier)  confident  wooer  of  that 
coy  bride,  the  popular  favor,  we  see  him  sub- 
side of  a  sudden  into  the  (I  trust  not  Jilted) 
Cincinnatus,  returning  to  his  plough  with  a 
■oodly  siaed  branch  of  willow  in  his  hand; 
figuratively  returning,  however,  to  a  figurative 
phiugh,  and  from  no  profound  aflbctiou  for  that 
nonored  implement  of  husbandry  (for  which, 
Indeed,  Mr.  Sawin  never  di8]>hiye(l  any  decided 
predilection),  but  in  order  to  be  gracefully  sum- 
moned therefrom  to  more  congenial  labors.  It 
ivould  seem  that  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Dkrtator  had  become  part  of  the  recognized 
stock  of  our  modem  political  comedy,  though, 
M  our  term  of  office  extends  to  a  quadrennial 
length,  the  parallel  Is  not  so  minutely  exact  as 
could  be  desired.  It  Is  sufficiently  so,  how- 
ever, for  purposes  of  scenic  representation. 
An  humble  cottage  (if  built  of  logs,  the  better) 
fbnns  the  Arcadian  background  of  the  staee. 
Thia  rustic  paradise  is  labelled  Ashland,  Ja- 
abun.  North  Bend,  Manhfleld,  Kinderhook,  or 
SAton  Rouge,  as  occasion  demands.  Before 
tbe  door  stands  a  something  with  one  handle 
|ttM  other  painted  in  proper  perspectlveX 
^v^tHeh  represents,  in  happy  ideal  vagueness. 
To  this  the  defeated  camiidaU) 


rushes  with  delirlons  Joy,  welcomed  as  a  father 
by  appropriate  groups  of  happy  laborers,  or 
from  it  the  successful  one  is  torn  Mrith  diffi- 
cultv,  sustained  alone  by  a  noble  sense  of  i)ub- 
liu  duty.  Only  I  have  observed,  that,  Ir  the 
scene  be  laid  at  B&ton  Rouge  or  AslUand,  the 
laborers  are  kept  carefully  in  the  background, 
and  are  heard  to  shout  fh}m  behind  the  scenes 
in  a  singular  tone  resembling  ululation,  and 
accomi»anied  by  a  sound  not  unlike  vigorous 
clapping.  This,  however,  may  be  artistitually 
in  keeping  witli  the  habits  of  the  rustic  popula- 
tion of  those  localities.  The  precise  connection 
between  agricultural  pursuits  and  statesnuin- 
ship,  I  have  not  been  able,  after  diligent 
inquiry,  to  discover.  But,  that  my  inveiiti^- 
tions  may  not  be  barren  of  all  fruit,  I  will 
mention  one  curious  statistical  fact,  which  I 
consider  thoroughly  established,  namely,  that 
no  real  fiuiner  ever  attjiins  practically  beyond 
a  seat  in  General  Court,  however  theoretically 
qualified  for  more  exalted  station. 

It  is  probable  that  some  other  prospect  has 
been  opened  to  Mr.  Sawin,  and  that  he  has  not 
made  this  great  sacrifice  without  some  definite 
understanding  in  regard  to  a  seat  in  the  cal>- 
inet  or  a  foreign  mission.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  we  of  Jaalam  were  not  untouched  by  a 
feeling  of  villatic  pride  in  beholding  our  towns- 
man occupying  so  large  a  space  in  the  publio 
eye.  And  to  me,  deeply  revolving  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  a  candidate  in  these  fhi- 
gal  times,  those  of  Mr.  S.  seemed  peculiarly 
adapted  tx>  a  successful  campaign.  The  loss  of 
a  leg,  an  arm,  an  eye,  and  four  fingers  reduced 
bim  so  nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  vox  et  pra- 
terea  nihil,  that  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
tlie  loss  of  his  head  by  which  his  chance  could 
have  been  bettered.  But  since  he  has  chosen 
to  balk  our  sufiVages,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  what  we  can  get,  remembering  lac- 
tuoas  non  esse  dandas,  dum  eardui  tufficianL-^ 
H.  W.] 


I  8F0SE  you  recollect  thet  I  explained 

my  gennle  views 
In  the  last  billet  thet  I  writ,  'way  down 

frnm  Veery  Ouze, 
Jest  arter  I  'd  a  kind  o'  ben  sponta- 

noualy  sot  up 
To  ran  unannermously  fer  the  Presiden- 
tial cup ; 
0*   course   it  worn*t  no  wi«h  o*  mine, 

*t  wuz  ferflely  dlstressin', 
But  poppiler  enthusiasm  gut  so  almighty 

pressin' 
Thet,  though  like  sixty  all  along  I  fumed 

an'  fussed  an*  sorrered. 
There  did  n't  seem  no  ways  to  stop  their 

bringin'  on  me  forrerd  : 
Fact  is,  they  udged  the  matter  so,  I 

could  n't  help  admittin' 
The  Father  o'  his  Country's  shoes  no 

feet  but  mine  'ould  fit  in. 
Besides  the  savin'  o'  the  soles  far  ages  to 

sucoeed* 
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Seein'  thet  witn  one  wannnt  foot,  a  pur 

'd  be  more  'n  I  need ; 
An',  tell  ye  wat,  them  shoes  '11  want  a 

thond'rin  sight  o'  patchin', 
£f  this  ere  fashion  is  to  last  we  've  gat 

into  o'  hatchin' 
A  pair  o'  second  Waahinto<.i  fer  every 

new  election,  — 
Though,  fer  ez  number  one 's  consamed, 

I  don't  make  no  objection. 

I  wuz  agoin'  on  to  say  thet  wen  at  fust  I 

saw 
The  masses  woald  stick  to  't  I  wuz  the 

Country's  father-'n-law, 
(They  would  ha'  hed  it  Father,  but  I  told 

em 't  would  n't  du, 
Coz  thet  wuz  sutthin'  of  a  sort  they 

could  n't  split  in  tu, 
An'  Washinton  hed  hed  the  thing  laid 

fairly  to  his  door, 
Kor  dars  n't  say  't  wom't  his'n,  much 

ez  sixty  year  afore,) 
But 't  aint  no  matter  ez  to  thet ;  wen  I 

wuz  nomemated, 
T  wom't  natur  but  wut  I  should  feel 

consid'able  elated. 
An'  wile  the  hooraw  o'  the  thing  wuz 

kind  o'  noo  an'  fresh, 
I  thought  our  ticket  would  ha'  caird  the 

country  with  a  resh. 

Bence  I  've  come  hum,  though,  an'  looked 

round,  I  tliink  I  seem  to  find 
Strong  argimunts  ez  thick  ez  fleas  to 

make  me  change  my  mind; 
It 's  clear  to  any  one  whose  brain  aint 

fur  gone  in  a  phthisis, 
Thet  hail  Ck>lumby's  happy  land  is  goin' 

thru  a  crisis. 
An'  't  would  n't  noways  du  to  hev  the 

people's  mind  distracted 
By  bein   all  to  once  by  sev'ral  pop'lar 

names  attackted ; 
"T  would  save  hoU  haycartloads  o'  fuss 

an'  three  four  months  o'  jaw, 
£f  some  illustrous  paytriot  should  back 

out  an'  withdraw ; 
80,  ez  I  aint  a  crooked  stick,  jest  like — 

like  ole  (I  swow, 
I  dunno  ez  I  know  his  name) —  I  '11  go 

back  to  my  plough. 

Wenever  an  Amerikin  distinguished  pol- 

itishin 
Begins  to  try  et  wut  they  call  definin' 

his  posishin, 


Wal,  I,  fer  one,  feel  sure  he  aint  gil 

nothin'  to  define ; 
It 's  so  nine  cases  onto'  ten,  bat  jest  that 

tenth  is  mine ; 
And 't  aint  no  more  'n  is  proper  'n'  xi^ 

in  sech  a  sitooation 
To  hint  the  course  you  think  11  be  the 

savin'  o'  the  nation ; 
To  funk  right  out  o'  p'lit'cal  strife  aint 

thought  to  be  the  thing, 
Without  you  deacon  off  the  toon  you 

want  your  folks  should  sine; 
So  I  edyise  the  noomrous  lnen(U  thet 's 

in  one  boat  with  me 
To  jest  up  killick,  jam  right  down  their 

helium  hard  a  lee. 
Haul  the  sheets  taut,  an',  laying  oat  npon 

the  Suthun  tack. 
Make  fer  the  safest  port  they  can,  wich, 

/  think,  is  Ole  Zack. 

Next  thing  yon  11  want  to  know,  I 

spoae,  wut  atgimunts  I  seem 
To  see  thet  makes  me  think  this  ere  *11 

be  the  strongest  team  ; 
Fast  place^  I  've  ben  consid'ble  round  in 

huvrooms  an*  saloons 
Agetherin'  public   sentiment,  'mongst 

Demmercrats  and  CkK>n8, 
An'  't  aint  ve'y  offen  thet  1  meet  a  chap 

but  wut  goes  in 
Fer  Rough  an'  Ready,  fair  an'  square, 

hufs,  taller,  horns,  an'  skin  ; 
I  don't  deny  but  wut,  fer  one,  ez  far  ez  1 

could  see, 
I  did  n't  like  at  fust  the  Pheladeiphy 

nomemee : 
I  could  ha'  pinted  to  a  man  thet  woz^  I 

guess,  a  peg 
Higher  than  nim,  — a  soger,  ta,  an'  with 

a  wooden  leg ; 
But  every  day  with  more  an'  more  o' 

Taylor  zeal  I  'm  bumin', 
Seein'  wich  way  the  tide  thet  sets  to 

office  is  atumin*; 
Wy,  into  Bellers's  we  notched  the  votra 

down  on  three  sticks,  — 
'T  wuz  Birdofredum  one,  Cass  au^U,  an' 

Taylor  itoerUy-nx,  , 

An'  bein'  the  on  y  canderdate  thet  woi    i 

upon  the  ground. 
They  said  't  wuz  no  more  'n  right  thet  I 

should  pay  the  drinks  aU  roond; 
Ef  I  'd  expected  sech  a  trick,  I  wonld  n^ 

ha'  cut  my  foot 
By  goin'  an'  votin'  fer  myself  like  a 

samedooot; 
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It  did  n*t  make  no  difTrence,  though ;  I 

wish  I  may  be  cust, 
Ef  Bellere  wnz  n't  sUm  enough  to  say  he 

would  n't  trast ! 

Another  pint  thet  influences  the  minds 

o'  sober  jedges 
Is  thet  the  Gin'nil  hez  n't  gut  tied  hand 

an'  foot  with  pledges; 
He  hez  n't  told  ye  wut  he  is,  an'  so  there 

aint  no  knowin' 
Bat  wut  he  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best 

there  is  agoin' ; 
This,  at  the  on'y  spot  thet  pinched,  the 

shoe  directly  eases, 
Goz  every  one  is  free  to  'xpect  percisely 

wut  he  pleases: 
I  want  free-trade;  you  don't;  the  Gin- 

'nd  is  n't  bound  to  neither ; — 
I  Tote  my  vray ;  you,  youm ;  an'  both 

air  sooted  to  a  T  there. 
Ole  Koagh  an'  Beady,  tu,  's  a  Wig,  but 

without  bein'  ultry 
(He  's  like  a  holsome  hayin'  day,  thet 's 

warm,  but  is  n't  sultry ; 
He  *8  pest  wut  I  should  call  myself,  a 

kin'  o'  scratch  ez  't  ware, 
Thet  aint  exacly  all  a  wig  nor  wholly 

your  own  hair ; 
I  're  b(*n  a  Wig  three  weeks  myself, 

jpst  o'  this  mod'rate  sort. 
An'  don't  find  them  an'  Demraercrats  so 

different  ez  I  thought ; 
They  both  act  pooty  much  alike,  an' 

push  an'  scrouge  an'  cus  ; 
They  're  like  two  pickpockets  in  league 

fer  Uncle  Samwell  s  pus  ; 
Sach  takes  a  side,  an'  then  they  squeeze 

the  ole  man  in  between  em. 
Turn  all  his  pockets  wrong  side  out  an' 

c^uick  ez  lightnin'  clean  'em ; 
To  nary  one  on  'em  I  'd  trust  a  secon'- 

handed  rail 
Ko  furder  off  'an  I  could  sling  a  bullock 

by  the  tail. 

Webster  sot  matters  ri^ht  in  thet  air 

Mashfiel'  speech  o'  his'n  ; — 
*' Taylor,"  sez  he,  **aint  nary  ways  the 

one  thet  I  'd  a  chizzen, 
Kor  he  aint  fittin'  fer  the  place,  an'  like 

ez  not  he  aint 
Ko  more  'n  a  tough  ole  bullethead,  an' 

no  gret  of  a  saint ; 
But  then,"  sez  he,  '^obsanre  my  pint, 

he  'a  jest  ez  good  to  vote  fer 


Ez  though  the  greasin'  on  him  wom't  a 

thing  to  hire  Choate  fer  ; 
Aint  it  ez  easy  done  to  drop  a  ballot  in 

a  box 
Fer  one  ez  't  is  fer  t'  other,  fer  the  bull- 
dog ez  the  fox?" 
It  takes  a  mind  like  Dannel's,  fact,  ez  big 

ez  all  ou'  doors. 
To  find  out  thet  it  looks  like  rain  arter 

it  fairly  pours ; 
I  *gree  with  him,  it  aint  so  drcffle  trou* 

blesome  to  vote 
Fer  Taylor  arter  all,  — it 's  jest  to  go  an* 

change  your  coat ; 
Wen  he  's  once  greased,  you  '11  swaller 

him  an'  never  know  ou 't,  scurce. 
Unless  he  scratches,  goin'  down,  with 

them  'ere  Gin'ral's  spurs. 
I  've  ben  a  votin'  Demmercrat,  ez  reg- 

'lar  as  a  clock, 
But  don't  find  goin'  Taylor  gives  my 

narves  no  gret  'f  a  shock  ; 
Truth  is,  the  cutest  leadin'  Wigs,  ever 

sence  fust  they  found 
Wich  side  the  bread  gut  buttered  on.  hcv 

kep'  a  edgin'  round ; 
They  km'  o'  slipt  the  planks  frum  out  th' 

ole  platform  one  by  one 
An'  made  it  gradooally  noo,  'fore  folks 

know'd  wut  wuz  done. 
Till,  fur  'z  I  know,  there  aint  an  inch 

thet  I  could  lay  my  han'  on, 
But  I,  or  any  Demmercrat,  feels  comft* 

ble  to  Stan'  on, 
An'  ole  Wig  doctrines  act'lly  look,  their 

occ'pants  bein'  gone. 
Lonesome  ez  staddles  on  a  mash  with- 
out no  hayricks  on. 

I  spose  it 's  time  now  I  should  give  my 

thoughts  upon  the  plan, 
Thet  chipped  the  shell  at  Buffalo,  o'  set* 

tin'  sip  ole  Van. 
I  used  to  vote  fer  Martin,  but,  I  swan, 

1  'm  clean  disgusted,  — 
He  aint  the  man  thet  I  can  say  is  fittin' 

to  be  tnisted ; 
He  aint  half  antislav'ry  'nough,  nor  1 

aint  sure,  ez  some  be, 
He  'd  go  in  fer  abolishin'  the  Decstrick 

o*  Columby ; 
An',  now  I  come  to  recoUec,  it  kin'  o* 

makes  me  sick  'z 
A   horse,  to  think  o'  wut  he  wuz  in 

eighteen  thirty-six. 
An'  then,   another   thing ;  —  I    guess, 

though  mebby  I  am  wrong, 
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This  Bufr*lo  plaster  aint  agoin'  to  dror 

almighty  strong ; 
Some  folks,  I  know,  hev  gut  th*  idee 

thet  No'thun  dough '11  rise, 
Though,  'fore  I  see  it  nz  an'  baked,  I 

would  n't  trust  my  eyes ; 
'T  will  take  more  emptins,  a  long  chalk, 

than  this  noo  party 's  gut, 
To  give  sech  heavy  cakes  ez  them  a 

start,  1  tell  ye  wut 
Bat  even  ef  they  caii^  the  day,  there 

would  n't  be  no  enduriu' 
To  Stan'  ux>on  a  platform  with  sech  crit- 
ters ez  Van  Buren  ;  — 
An*  his  son  John,  tu,  I  can't  think  how 

thet  'ere  chap  should  dare 
To  speak  ez  he  doos  ;  wy,  they  say  he 

used  to  cuss  an'  swear  I 
I  Bpose  he  never  I'ead  the  hymn  thet 

tells  how  down  the  stairs 
A  feller  with  long  le^  wuz  throwed  thet 

would  n't  say  his  prayers. 
This  brings  me  to  another  pint:  the 

leaders  o'  the  party 
Aint  joKt  sech  men  ez  i  can  act  along 

with  free  an'  hearty ; 
They  aint  not  quite  respectable,  an'  wen 

a  feller's  morrils 
Don't  toe  the  straightest  kin'  o'  mark, 

wy,  him  an'  me  jest  quarrils. 
I  went  to  a  free  soil  meetin'  once,  an* 

wut  d'  ye  think  I  see  ? 
A  feller  was  aspoutin'  there  thet  act'Uy 

come  to  me. 
About  two  year  ago  last  spring,  ez  nigh 

ez  I  can  jedge, 
An*  axed  me  ef  1  did  n't  want  to  sign 

the  Tempnmce  pledge  ! 
He's  one  o'  them  that  goes  about  an*  sez 

you  hed  n't  ough'ter 
Drink  nothiu',  momin',  noon,  or  night, 

stronger  *an  Taunton  water. 
There  's  one  rule  1  've  ben  miided  by,  in 

settlin'  how  to  vote,  oilers, — 
I  take  the  side  thet  is  n*t  took  by  them 

consamed  teetotallers. 

£z  fer  the  niggers,  I  've  ben  South,  an* 

thet  hez  changed  my  min'; 
A  lazier ;  more  ongrateful  set  you  could 

n't  nowers  fin'. 
You  know  1  mentioned  in  my  last  thet 

I  should  buy  a  nigger, 
£f  I  could  make  a  purchase  at  a  pooty 

mod' rate  figger; 
6o^  ez  there  's  nothin*  in  the  world  I  *m 

fonder  of  'an  gunnin'. 


I  closed  a  bargain  finally  to  take  a  fbDef 

runnin'. 
I  shou'dered  queen*a-ann  an'  stomped 

out,  an'  wen  I  come  t'  th'  awamp^ 
'T  wom't  very  long  afore  1  gut  upon  tbs 

nest  o'  Pomp ; 
I  come  acrost  a  kin'  o'  hut,  an*,  playin* 

round  the  door. 
Some    little    woolly-headed    caba,    es 

many'z  six  or  more. 
At  fust  I  thought  o'  firin',  but  thinJk 

twice  is  safest  oilers; 
There  aint,  thinks  I,  not  one  on  *em 

but 's  wuth  his  twenty  dollars. 
Or  would  be,  ef  I  hed  'em  back  into  a 

Christian  land, — 
How  temptin*  all  on  '*em  would  look 

upon  an  auction-stand  f 
(Not   out  wut  /  hate  Slavery,  in  th* 

abstract,  stem  to  starn,  — 
I  leave  it  ware  our  fathers  did,  a  privit 

State  consam.) 
Soon  'z  they  see  me,  they  yelled  an'  nm« 

but  Pomp  wuz  out  ahoein' 
A  leetle  patch  o*  com  he  h(Hl,  or  else 

there  aint  no  knowin* 
He  would  n't  ha'  took  a  pop  at  me  ;  but 

I  hed  gut  the  start. 
An*  wen  he  looked,  I  vow  he  grxMined 

ez  though  he  'd  broke  his  heart ; 
He  done  it  like  a  wite  man,  tu,  ez  nat'- 

ral  ez  a  pictur. 
The  imp'dunt,  pis'nous  hypocrite !  wna 

'an  a  boy  constrictur. 
"You  can't  gum  me,  I  tell  ye  now,  on* 

80  you  need  n*t  try, 
I  'x^x^ct  my  eye-teeth  every  mail,  so  jest 

shet  up,"  sez  I. 
"Don't  go  to  actin'  ugly  now,  or  else 

I  *11  let  her  striji, 
You  *d  best  draw  kindly,  seein*  *z  bow 

I  've  gut  ye  on  the  hip ; 
Besides,  you  darned  ole  fool,  it  aint  no 

gret  of  a  disaster 

To  be  benev'lently  druv  back  to  a  con- 
tented master. 

Ware  you  hed  Christian  privledges  you 
don't  seem  quite  aware  on. 

Or  you  'd  ha'  never  run  away  from  bein' 
well  took  care  on ; 

£z  fer  kin'  treatment,  wy,  he  wnx  m 
fond  on  ye,  he  said 

He  'd  give  a  fifty  spot  right  ont^  to  git 
ye,  'live  or  dead  ; 

Wite  folks  aint  sot  by  half  ei  nmelit 
'member  I  run  away. 
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Wen  I  wnz  bound  to  Cap^n  Jakes,  to 

Mattysqumscot  I^y; 
Don'  know  him,  likely  ?    Spose  not ; 

wal,  the  mean  ole  codger  went 
An'  offered  —  wut  reward,  think  ?  Wal, 

it  worn't  no  less  'n  a  cent." 

Wal,  I  jest  gnt  'em  into  line,  an*  druv 

'em  on  afore  me, 
The  pis'nous  brutes,  I  'd  no  idee  o'  the 

ill-will  they  bore  me ; 
We  walked  till  som'ers  about  noon,  an' 

then  it  grew  so  hot 
I  thonght  it  best  to  camp  awile,  so  I 

chose  out  a  spot 
Jest  under  a  magnoly  tree,  an'  there 

right  down  I  sot ; 
Then  I  unstrapped  my  wooden  leg,  coz 

it  begun  to  chafe, 
An'  laid  it  down  *long  side  o'  me,  sup- 

posin'  all  wuz  safe  ; 
I  made  my  darkies  all  set  down  around 

me  in  a  ring. 
An'   sot  an'  kin'  o'  ciphered  up  how 

much  the  lot  would  bring; 
But,  wile  I  drinked  the  peaceful  cup  of 

a  pure  heart  an'  min 
(Mixed  with  some  wiskey,  now  an'  then). 

Pomp  he  suaked  up  behin'. 
An'  creepin'  grad'lly  close  tu,  ez  quiet 

ez  a  mink. 
Jest  grabbed  my  leg,  and  then  pull?d 

foot,  quicker  'an  you  could  wink, 
An',   come  to  look,  they  each  on  'em 

hed  gut  behin'  a  tree. 
An'  Pomp  poked  out  the  leg  a  piece, 

jest  so  ez  I  could  see, 
An'  yelled  to  me  to  throw  away  my  pis- 
tils an'  my  gun, 
Or  else  thet  they  'd  cair  off  the  leg,  an' 

fairly  cut  an'  run. 
I  Tcw  I  did  n't  b'lieve  there  wuz  a  de- 
cent alligatur 
Thet  hed  a  heart  so  destitoot  o'  common 

human  natur; 
However,  ez  there  wom't    no  help,  I 

finally  give  in 
An'  heft  my  arms  away  to  git  my  leg 

safe  back  agin. 
Pofmp  gethered  all  the  weapins  up,  an* 

then  he  come  an'  grinned, 
He  showed  his  ivory  some,  I  guess,  an' 

sez,  "  You  're  fairly  pinned  ; 
Jest  buckle  on  your  leg  agin,  an'  git 

right  up  an   come, 
T  won't  da  fer  fammerly  men  like  me  \ 

to  be  so  long  from  hum." 


At  fust  I  put  my  foot  right  down  an* 

swore  1  would  n't  bu^e. 
*'  Jest  ez  you  choose,"  sez  he,  quite  cool« 

**  either  be  shot  or  trudge." 
So  this  black-hearted  monster  took  an' 

act'lly  druv  me  back 
Along  the  very  feetmarks  o'  my  happy 

momin'  track. 
An'  kep'  me  pris'ner  'bout  six  months, 

an  worked  me,  tu,  like  sin, 
Till  I  hed  ^t  his  com  an'  his  Carliny 

taters  in ; 
He  made  me  lam  him  readin',  tn  (al- 
though the  crittuT  saw 
How  much  it  hut  my  monil  sense  to  ac^ 

agin  the  law), 
So'st  he  could  read  a  Bible  he  'd  gut ; 

an*  axed  ef  I  could  pint 
The  North  Star  out ;  but  there  I  put 

his  nose  some  out  o'  jint, 
Fer  I  weeled  roan'  about  sou'west,  an', 

lookln'  ap  a  bit, 
Picked  out  a  middlin'  shiny  one  an'  tole 

him  thet  wuz  it. 
Fin'lly,  he  took  me  to  the  door,  an', 

givin'  me  a  kick, 
Sez,  —  **  Ef  you  know  wut 's  best  fer  ye, 

be  off,  now,  double-quick  ; 
The  winter-time's   a  comin'  on,   an*, 

though  I  gut  ye  cheap, 
You're  so  darned  lazy,  I  don't  think 

you  're  hardly  wuth  your  keep ; 
Besides,  the  childrin  's  growin'  up,  an' 

you  aint  jest  the  model 
I  'd  like  to  hev  'em  immertate,  an'  so 

you'd  better  toddle  1" 

Now  is  there  anythin'  on  airth  '11  ever 

prove  to  me 
Thet  renegader  slaves  like  him  air  fit 

fer  bein'  free  ? 
D'  you  think  they  '11  suck  me  in  to  jine 

the  Buff'lo  cnaps,  an'  them 
Rank  infidels  thet  go  agin  the  Scriptur'l 

cus  o'  Shem  ? 
Not  by  a  jugfuU  !  sooner  *n  thet,  I  'd 

go  thru  fire  an'  water; 
Wen  I  hev  once  made  up  my  mind,  a 

meet'nhus  aint  sotter; 
No,  not  though  all  the  crows  thet  flies 

to  pick  my  bones  wuz  cawin',-^ 
I  guess  we  're  in  a  Christian  land,  — 
Youm, 

BIBDOFHEDUM  SAWIN. 

(Here,  patient  reader,  we  take  leave  of  each 
other,  I  traat  with  some  inutoal  satlsfkctlon. 
I  sayjMMent,  for  I  love  not  that  kind  which 
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•kims  dippfngly  over  tb«  sniflioe  of  the  pige» 
M  swallows  over  a  }k>o1  before  raiu.  By  such 
no  pearls  shall  be  gathcrp<l.  But  if  no  pearls 
there  be  (as.  Indeed,  the  world  is  nut  without 
example  of  books  wherefh>ni  tlie  longertt-winded 
diver  shall  bring  up  no  more  than  his  proper 
handftil  of  mud),  yet  let  us  ho(ie  tliat  an  oyster 
or  two  may  reward  adequate  persevemnce.  if 
neither  {learls  nor  oysters,  yet  is  patience  Itself 
a  gem  wortli  diving  deeply  for. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  too  much  space 
has  been  usun.ted  by  my  own  jirivatu  lucubra- 
tions, and  some  may  be  fain  to  bring  against 
me  that  old  Jest  of  tiim  who  preached  all  his 
bearers  out  of  the  meeting-house  save  only  the 
sexton,  who,  remaining  for  yet  a  little  space, 
fjrom  a  sense  of  official  duty,  at  last  gave  out 
also,  and,  presenting  the  keys,  humbly  requested 
our  preacher  to  lock  the  doors,  when  he  should 
have  wholly  relieved  himself  of  his  testimony. 
I  confess  to  a  satisfaction  in  the  self  act  of 
preaching,  nor  do  I  esteem  a  discoame  to  be 
wholly  thrown  away  even  upon  a  sleeping  or 
nnintelllgent  auditory.  1  cannot  easily  believe 
that  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  which  Jacques 
Cartler  ordered  to  be  read  in  the  Latin  tongue 
to  the  Canadian  savages,  upon  his  first  meeUng 
with  them,  fell  alt(^ether  upon  stony  ground. 
For  the  earnestness  of  the  preacher  is  a  sermon 
appreciable  by  dullest  intellects  and  most  sllen 
ears.  In  this  wise  did  Episoopius  convert 
manv  to  his  opinions,  who  yet  understood  not 
the  lan^^uage  in  which  he  discoursed.  The 
chief  thing  is  that  the  messenger  believe  that 
he  has  an  authentic  message  to  deliver.  For 
counterfeit  messengers  that  mode  of  treatment 
which  Father  John  de  Piano  Carpini  relates  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  Tartars  would  seem 
effectual,  and.  perhaps,  deserved  enough.  For 
my  own  part,  t  may  lay  claim  to  so  much  of 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom  as  would  have  led  me 
to  go  into  banishment  with  those  clei^gymen 
whom  Alphonso  the  Sixth  of  Portugal  drave 
out  of  his  kingdom  fbr  refusing  to  shorten  their 
pulpit  eloquence.  It  is  possible,  that,  bavinir 
been  invited  into  my  brother  filglow's  desk,  I 
may  have  been  too  little  scrupulous  in  using  it 
for  the  venting  of  my  own  peculiar  doctrines  to 
a  congregation  draw*  together  in  the  expecta- 
tioQ  and  with  the  dfiSlie  of  hairing  him. 


T  am  not  wboOy  onrooscioiis  of  a  necidhafty 
of  mental  oiganixation  which  Impels  me,  lilce 
the  railroad-engine  with  its  train  of  cars,  to  run 
backward  for  a  short  distaiu^e  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  fairer  stait.     I  may  compare  luyielf  to 
one  tlshuig  from  the  rooks  when  tlie  sei  runs 
high,  who,  misinterpreting  the  suctiuD  of  the 
undertow  for  the  biling  of  some  larjcer  fish. 
Jerks  suddenly,  and  Unds  that  he  luut  aiUfikl  bot- 
tom^ hauling  in  upon  tlie  end  of  his  line  a  trail 
of  various  atgtv,  among  which,  nevertheless,  the 
naturalist  mav  haply  find  somewhat  to  repay 
the  disapiiointment  of  the  angler.    Yet  have  I 
conscientiously  endeavored  to  adapt  iu\-self  to 
the  impatient  temper  of  the  age,  daily  degeuer* 
ating  more  and  more  tsoin  the  high  staiidant  of 
our  pristine  New  England.    To  tlie  catalotfue 
of  lost  arts  I  would  moumfblly  add  also  that 
of  listening  to  two-hour  sermons.    Surely  we 
have  been  abridged  Into  a  race  of  jiyginieSb 
For,  truly,  in  those  of  the  old  discourtse»  yet 
subeisting  to  us  in  print,  the  endless  spinal 
column  of  diviaions  and  subdivisions  can  be 
likened  to  nothing  so  exactly  as  to  the  verte> 
bne  of  the  saurians,  whence  tlie  theorist  may 
cot^ecture  a  race  of  Anakim  projiortioiiate  to 
the  withstanding  of  these  otlier  monsters.    I 
say  Anjikim  rather  than   Nephelim,  becanaa 
there  seem  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  rare 
of  those  whose  heads  (though  no  giants)  aie 
constantly  enveloped    in  clouds  (whii-h  that 
name  Imports)  will  never  become  extinct    The 
attempt  to  vanquish  the   innumerable  hudi 
of    one  of  those  afore- mentioned  ili«coarsei 
may  supply  us  with  a  plausible  interpretation 
of  the  second  labor  of  Hercules,  and  his  suc- 
cessful experiment  with  lire  atfords  us  a  uaeftl 
pi-ecedent 

But  while  I  lament  the  degeneracy  of  the  age 
in  this  regard,  I  cannot  refuse  to  succumb  to 
its  influence.  Looking  out  through  my  study* 
window,  1  see  Mr.  Higlow  at  a  distance  hatj 
in  gathering  hia  Baldwins,  of  which,  to  Judge 
by  the  number  of  barrels  Isring  about  nuder  the 
trees,  his  crop  is  mora  abundant  tlian  my  own, 
—  by  which  sight  I  am  admonished  to  turn  to 
those  orchards  of  the  mind  wherein  my  laliors 
may  be  mora  prospered,  and  apply  mjiself  dili- 
gently to  the  urepuation  of  my  next  itebbathli 
Hiacottn&  — H.  W.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tbovqb  prafaces  seem  of  late  to  have 
bllen  under  some  reproach,  they  have  at 
least  this  advantage,  that  they  set  ns 
again  on  the  feet  of  oiir  personal  conscions- 
ness  and  rescue  ns  from  the  gregarious 
mock-modesty  or  cowardice  of  that  we 
which  shrills  feeblv  throughout  modem 
literature  like  the  shrieking  of  ndoe  in  the 
walls  of  a  house  that  has  passed  its  prime. 
Having  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  many 
frisnds  whom  the  "  Biglow  Papers  **  have 
won  me,  I  shall  accordingl]r  take  the  free- 
dom of  the  flnt  person  singular  of  the 
personal  pronoun.  Let  each  of  the  good- 
natured  onknown  who  have  cheered  me  by 
the  written  communication  of  their  sym- 
pathy look  upon  this  Introduction  as  a 
private  letter  to  himself. 

When,  more  than  twenty  yean  ago,  I 
wrote  the  first  of  the  series,  I  had  no  defi- 
nite plan  and  no  intention  of  ever  writing 
saotner.     Thinking  the  Mexican  war,  as  I 
think  it  siOl,  a  national  crime  committed 
in  behoof  of  Slavery,  our  common  sin,  and 
wishing  to  put  the  feeling  of  those  who 
thought  as  1  did  in  a  way  that  would  tell, 
I  imagined  to  myself  such  an  upcountry 
man  as  I  had  often  seen  at  antislavery 
gatherings,  capable  of  district-school  Eng- 
lish, but  always  instinctively  falling  back 
into  the  natund  stronghold  of  his  homely 
dialect  when  heated  to  the  point  of  self- 
foigetfulness.    When  I  began  to  carry  out 
my  conception  and  to  write  in  my  as- 
sumed character,  I  found  myself  in  a  strait 
between  two  perils.    On  the  one  hand,  I 
was  in  danger  of  being  carried  beyond  the 
limit  of  my  own  opinions,  or  at  least  of 
that  temper  with  wnich  every  man  should 
speak  his  mind  in  print,  and  on  the  other 
ifeared  the  risk  of  seeming  to  vulgarize  a 
deep  and  sacred  conviction.    I  needed  on 
occasion  to  rise  above  t^e  level  of  mere 
paiois,  and  for  this  purpose  conceived  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Wilbur,  wno  should  express  the 
more  cautions  element  of  the  New  England 
character  and  its  pedantry,  as  Mr.  Biglow 
should  serve  for  its  homely  common-sense 
vivified  and  heated  by  conscience.    The 
panon  was  to  be  the  complement  rather 
than  tlie  antithesis  of  his  parishioner,  and 
I  felt  or  fancied  a  certain  humorous  ele- 


ment in  the  real  identity  of  the  two  under 
a  seeming  incongruity.  Mr.  Wilbur's  fond- 
ness for  scraps  of  Latin,  though  drawn 
from  the  life,  1  adopted  deliberately  to 
heighten  the  contrast.  Finding  soon  after 
that  I  needed  some  one  as  a  mouthpiece  of 
the  mere  drollery,  for  I  conceive  that  latie 
humor  is  never  divorced  from  moral  con- 
viction, I  invented  Mr.  Sawin  for  the 
clown  of  my  little  puppet-show.  I  meant 
to  embody  in  him  that  half -conscious  im- 
morality which  I  had  noticed  as  the  recoil 
in  gross  natures  from  a  puritanism  that 
still  strove  to  keep  in  its  creed  the  intense 
savor  which  had  long  gone  out  of  its  faith 
and  life.  In  the  three  I  thought  I  should 
find  room  enough  to  express,  as  it  was  my 
plan  to  do,  the  popular  feeling  and  opiu' 
ion  of  the  time.  For  the  names  of  two  of 
my  characters,  since  I  have  received  some 
remonstrances  from  very  worthy  persons 
who  happen  to  bear  tiiem,  I  would  say 
that  they  were  purely  fortuitous,  proba- 
bly mere  unconscious  memories  of  rign- 
boards  or  directories.  Mr.  Sawin's  spranir 
from  the  accident  of  a  rhyme  at  the  lad 
of  his  first  epistle,  and  I  purposely  chris- 
tened him  by  the  impossible  surname  of 
Birdofredum  not  more  to  stigmatize  him  aa 
the  incarnation  of  *' Manifest  Destiny,"  in 
other  words,  of  national  recklessness  as  to 
right  and  wrong,  than  to  avoid  the  chance 
of  wounding  any  private  sensitiveness. 

The  success  of  my  ex})eriment  soon  began 
not  only  to  astonish  me,  but  to  make  me 
feel  the  responsibility  of  knowing  that  I 
held  in  my  nand  a  weapon  instead  of  the 
mwA«  fencing-stick  I  had  supposed.  Very 
far  fh)m  being  a  popular  author  under  my 
own  name,  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost 
unread,  I  found  the  verses  of  my  pseu- 
donyme  copied  everywhere ;  I  saw  them 
pinned  up  in  worluhops;  I  heard  them 
quoted  and  their  authorship  debated ;  I 
once  even,  when  rumor  had  at  len^h 
caught  up  my  name  in  one  of  its  eddies, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  overhearing  it  dem- 
onstrated, in  the  pauses  of  a  concert,  that 
/  was  utterly  incompetent  to  have  writ- 
ten anything  of  the  kind.  I  had  read  too 
much  not  to  know  the  utter  worthlessnesa 
of  contemporary  reputation,  especially  as 
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reguxls  satire,  bnt  I  knew  also  that  by 

fiving  a  certain  amount  of  influence  it  also 
ad  its  worth,  if  that  influence  were  used  on 
the  light  side.  I  had  learned,  too,  that  the 
first  requisite  of  good  writing  is  to  have  an 
earnest  and  definite  purpose,  whether  kh- 
thetic  or  moral,  and  that  even  good  writing, 
to  please  long,  must  have  more  than  an 
average  amount  either  of  imagination  or 
common-sense.  The  first  of  these  falls  to 
the  lot  of  scarcely  one  in  several  genera- 
tions ;  the  last  is  within  the  reach  of  many 
in  every  one  that  passes ;  and  of  this  an 
author  may  fairly  hope  to  become  in  part 
the  mouthpiece.  If  I  put  on  the  cap  and 
bells  and  matie  myself  one  of  the  court- 
fools  of  King  Demos,  it  was  less  to  make 
bis  mfljestv  laugh  than  to  win  a  passage 
to  his  royal  ears  for  certain  serious  thin^ 
which  I  had  deeply  at  heart.  I  say  this 
because  there  is  no  imputation  that  could 
be  more  galling  to  any  man's  self-respect 
than  that  of  being  a  mere  jester,  len- 
4eavored.  by  get.eralizing  my  satire,  to 
^ve  it  wnat  value  I  could  beyond  the  pass- 
mg  moment  and  the  immediate  applica- 
tion. How  far  I  have  succeeded  I  cannot 
tell,  bnt  I  have  had  better  luck  than  I 
ever  looked  for  in  seving  my  verses  survive 
to  pass  beyond  their  nonage. 

In  choosing  the  Yankee  dialect,  I  did 
not  act  without  forethought.  It  had  long 
seemed  to  me  that  the  great  vice  of  Amer- 
ican writing  and  speaking  was  a  studied 
Want  of  simplicity,  that  we  were  in  danger 
of  coming  to  look  on  oor  mother-tongue 
as  a  dead  lanffuage,  to  be  sought  in  the 
granmiar  and  aictionary  rather  uian  in  the 
heart,  and  that  our  only  chnnce  of  escape 
was  ny  seeking  it  at  its  living  sources 
among  those  who  were,  as  Scottowe  says 
of  Major-General  Gibbons,  "  divinely  illit- 
erate." President  Lincoln,  the  only  really 
Ct  public  man  whom  these  latter  days 
)  seen,  was  great  also  in  this,  that  he 
was  master  —  witness  his  speech  at  Get- 

Srsburg  —  of  a  truly  masculine  English, 
assic  because  it  was  of  no  special  period, 
and  level  at  once  to  the  highest  and  lowest 
of  his  countrymen.  I  learn  from  the  high- 
est authority  that  his  favorite  reading  was 
in  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  to  which,  of 
course,  the  Bible  should  be  added.  But 
Whoever  should  read  the  debates  in  Con- 
cpress  might  fancy  himself  present  at  a  meet- 
mg  of  the  citv  council  of  some  city  of  South- 
em  Gaul  in  tlie  decline  of  the  Empire,  where 
barbarians  with  a  Latin  vamisn  emulated 
each  other  by  being  more  than  Ciceronian. 
Whether  it  be  want  of  culture,  for  the 
highest  outcome  of  that  is  simplicity,  or 
for  whatever  reason,  it  is  certain  that  very 
few  American  writers  or  speakers  wield 


their  native  l&nsuage  with  the  directness 
precision^  and  force  that  are  common  as 
the  day  m  the  mother  countiT.     We  use 
it  like  Scotsmen,  not  as  if  it  belonged  to 
us^  but  as  if  we  wished  to  prove  that  we 
belonged  to  it,  by  showing  our  intimacy 
with    its  written   ratlier   than  with   its 
spoken  dialect.    And  yet  all  the  while  our 
popular  idiom  is  racy  with  life  and  vigor 
and  ori^ality,  bucksome  (as  Milton  used 
the  word)  to  our  new  occasions,  and  proves 
itself  no  mere  graft  by  sending  up  new 
suckers  from  the  old  root  in  spite  of  ti& 
It  is  only  from  its  roots  in  the  living  gen- 
erations of  men  that  a  laiupia^  can  be 
reinforced  with  fresh  vigor  lor  its  Beeds ; 
what  may  be  called  a  literate  dialect  grows 
ever  more  and  more  pedantic  and  foreign, 
till  it  becomes  at  last  as  unfitting  a  vehicle 
for  living  tfaouffht  as  monkish  Latiu.    Tbat 
we  should  all  be  made  to  talk  like  books 
is  the  danger  with  which  we  are  threatened 
bv  the  Universal  Schoolmaster,  who  does 
his  best  to  enslave  the  minds  and  memo- 
ries of  his  victims  to  what  he  esteems  the 
best  models  of  English  comnosition,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  writers  wnose  style  is 
faultily  correct  and  has  no  blood-warmth 
in  it.    No  language  after  it  has  faded  into 
diction,  none  that  cannot  suck  up  the 
feeding  juices  secreted  for  it  in  the  ridi 
mother-earth  of  common  folk,  can  bring 
forth  a  sound  and  lusty  book.     True  vigor 
and  heartiness  of  phrase  do  not  pass  from 
page  to  page,  but  from  man  to  man,  where 
the  brain  is  kindled  and  the  lips  suppled 
by  downright  living  interests  and  b^  pas- 
sion in  its  very  throe.    Language  is  the 
soil  of  thought,  and  our  own  especially  ii 
a  rich  leaf-mould,  the  slow  deposit  of  a^cs, 
the  shed  folia^  of  feeling,  fancy,  and  im- 
agination, which  has  suffered  an  earth- 
change,  tiiat  the  vocal  forest,  as  Howell 
called  it,  may  clothe  itself   anew   with 
living  green.    There  is  death  in  the  dic- 
tionary; and,  where  language  is  too  strictly 
limited  by  convention,  the  ground  for  ex- 
pression to  grow  in  is  limited  also;  and 
we  get  a  poUed  literature,  Chinese  dwarfs 
instead  of  healthy  trees. 

But  while  the  schoolmaster  has  been 
busy  starching  our  language  and  smogiL- 
ing  it  flat  with  the  mangle  of  a  suppo<^ 
classical  authority,  the  newspaper  re}»orter 
has  been  doing  even  more  harm  by  stretch- 
ing and  swelling  it  to  suit  his  occasioD& 
A  dozen  years  ago  I  began  a  list,  which  I 
have  added  to  from  timo  to  time,  of  some 
of  the  changes  which  may  be  fairly  laid  at 
his  door.  I  give  a  few  of  them  as  show- 
ing their  tendency,  all  the  more  daogeroot 
that  their  effect,  like  that  of  some  poisosis, 
is  insensibly  cumulative,  and  that  they  an 
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rare  at  last  of  effect  among  a  people  whose 
chief  reading  is  ttie  daily  paper.     I  give  in 

Old  Style. 

Wu  hanged. 

Whea  the  halter  was  put  round  hii  neok. 


A  great  crowd  ccme  to  aeeu 
Great  fire. 
The  fire  spread. 

House  binned. 

The  lire  was  got  under. 

ManfeU. 

A  horse  and  wagon  ran  againal 


nie  {tightened  horse. 
Sent  for  the  doctor. 

The  niaYOT  of  the  ciiy  in  a  abort  speech  wel- 
comed. 


I  shall  say  a  few  words. 

B^an  his  answer. 
Ajiked  him  to  dine. 
A  bystander  adrised. 


Be  died. 


In  one  sense  this  is  nothing  new.  The 
school  of  Pope  in  verse  ended  by  wire- 
drawing its  phrase  to  such  thinness  that 
it  could  bear  no  weight  of  meaning  what- 
ever. Nor  is  line  writing  by  any  means 
confined  to  America.  All  ^Titers  without 
imagination  fall  into  it  of  necessity  when- 
ever they  attempt  the  figurative.  I  take 
two  examples  from  Mr.  Merivale*s  **  His- 
tory of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire," 
which,  indeed,  is  full  of  such.  "  The  last 
years  of  the  age  familiarly  styled  the  Au- 
gustan were  singularly  barren  of  the  liter- 
ary glories  from  which  its  celebrity  was 
chiefly  derived.  One  by  one  the  stars  in 
its  firmament  had  been  lost  to  the  world  ; 
Viigil  and  Horace,  etc.,  had  long  since 
died ;  the  charm  which  the  imagination  of 
Livy  had  thrown  over  the  earlier  annals  of 
Rome  had  ceased  to  shine  on  the  details 
of  almost  contemporary  history ;  and  if 
the  flood  of  his  eloquence  still  continued 
flowing,  we  can  hanlly  suppose  that  the 
stream  was  as  rapid,  as  fresh,  and  as  clear 
as  ever."  I  will  not  waste  time  in  criti- 
cising the  bad  English  or  tlie  mixture  of 
metaphor  in  these  sentences,  but  will 
■ua^j^fy  cite  another  from  the  same  author 


two  columns  the  old  style  and  its  modem 
equivalent. 

New  Style. 

Was  launched  into  eternity. 

When  the  fatal  noose  was  adjusted  about  the 
neck  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his  own 
unbridled  passiona 

A  vast  concourse  was  aasembled  to  witness. 

Disastrous  conflagration. 

The  conflagration  extended  its  devastating 
career. 

Edifice  coQsiuned. 

The  progress  of  the  devouring  element  wac 
arrested. 

Individual  was  precipitated. 

A  valuable  horse  attaclied  to  a  vehicle  driven 
by  J.  S.,  in  the  employment  of  J.  B.,  (^liided 
with. 

The  infuriated  animal. 

Called  into  re(^uisition  the  services  of  tne 
family  physician. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis.  In  well- 
chosen  and  eloquent  language,  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  plaudits  of  the  surging 
multitude,  officially  tendered  the  hospitali- 

'    ties. 

I  shall,  with  your  permission,  beg  leave  to 
offer  some  brief  observations. 

Commenced  his  rejoinder. 

Tendered  him  a  banquet. 

One  of  those  omnipresent  characters  who,  as 
if  in  pursuance  of  some  previous  arrange- 
ment, are  certain  to  be  encountered  in  tiie 
vicinity  when  an  accident  occurs,  veutured 
the  suggestion. 

He  deceased,  he  passed  out  of  existence,  his 
spirit  quitted  its  earthly  habitation,  winged 
Its  way  to  eternity,  shook  off  its  burden,  etc 

which  is  even  worse.  "The  shadowy 
-phantom  of  the  Republic  continued  to  flit 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Csaar.  There  was 
still,  he  apprehended,  a  germ  of  senti- 
ment existing,  on  which  a  scion  of  his  own 
house,  or  even  a  stranger,  might  boldly 
throw  himself  and  raise  the  standard  of 
patrician  independence."  Now  a  ghost 
may  haunt  a  murderer,  but  hardly,  I 
should  think,  to  scare  him  with  the  threat 
of  taking  a  new  lease  of  its  old  tenement. 
And  fancy  the  scion  of  a  hcnise  in  tlie  act 
of  throinng  itself  upon  a  germ  of  sentiment 
to  raise  a  standard/  I  am  plad,  since  we 
have  so  much  in  the  same  kmd  to  answer 
for,  that  this  bit  of  horticultural  rhetoric 
is  from  beyond  sea.  I  would  not  be  sup- 
posed to  condemn  truly  imaginative  prose. 
There  is  a  simplicity  of  splendor,  no  less 
than  of  plainness,  and  prose  would  be  poor 
indeed  if  it  could  not  find  a  tongue  for 
that  meaning  of  the  mind  which  is  behind 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  It  has  some- 
times seem^  to  me  that  in  England  there 
was  a  growing  tendency  to  curtail  language 
into  a  mere  convenience,  and  to  defecate  it 
of  all  emotion  as  thoroughly  as  algebraio 
signs.     This  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  in  part 
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ttom  that  healthy  national  oontempt  of 
humbug  which  is  characteristic  of  Euglish- 
medy  in  part  from  that  sensitiveness  to  the 
ludicrous  which  makes  them  so  shy  of  ex- 

eressing  feeling,  but  in  part  also,  it  is  to 
e  feared,  from  a  growmg  distrust,  one 
might  almost  say  hatred,  of  whatever  is 
super-material.  There  is  something  sad 
in  the  scorn  with  which  their  journalists 
treat  the  notion  of  there  being  such  a  thing 
as  a  national  ideal,  seeming  utterly  to 
have  forgotten  that  even  in  the  affairs  of 
this  world  the  imagination  is  as  much 
matter-of-fact  as  the  understanding,  if 
we  were  to  trust  the  impression  msde  on 
us  by  some  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
characteristic  of  their  periodical  litera- 
ture, we  should  think  England  hopelessly 
stranded  on  the  good-humored  cynicism  of 
well-to-do  middle-age,  and  should  fancy  it 
an  enchanted  nation,  doomed  to  sit  forever 
with  its  feet  under  the  mahoniny  in  that 
after-dinner  mood  which  follows  consci- 
entious repletion,  and  which  it  is  ill- 
manners  to  disturt)  with  any  topics  more 
exciting  than  the  quality  of  the  wines. 
But  there  are  already  symptoms  that  a 
large  class  of  Englishmen  are  getting 
weary  of  the  dommion  of  consols  and 
divine  common-sense,  and  to  believe  that 
eternal  three  per  cent  is  not  the  chief  end 
of  man,  nor  tne  highest  and  only  kind  of 
interest  to  which  the  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities of  England  are  entitled. 

Tlie  quality  of  exaggeration  lias  often 
been  remarked  on  as  typical  of  American 
character,  and  especially  of  American  hu- 
mor. In  Dr.  Petri's  Oedr&ngUa  Uandbuch 
der  FrerndtpOrteTf  we  are  told  that  the 
word  humbug  is  commonly  ii8e<l  for  the 
exaggerations  of  the  North-Americans.  To 
be  sure,  one  would  be  tempted  to  think 
the  dream  of  Columbus  half  fulfilled,  and 
that  Europe  had  found  in  the  West  a 
nearer  way  to  Orientalism,  at  least  in  dic- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  set  down  as  mere  extravagance 
is  more  fitly  to  be  called  intensity  and  pic- 
turesaiienesM,  s^onptoms  of  the  imagina- 
tive racnlty  in  full  health  and  strength, 
though  producing,  as  yet,  only  the  raw  and 
formless  material  in  which  poetry  is  to 
work.  By  and  by,  perhaps,  the  world 
will  see  it  fashioned  into  poem  and  picture, 
and  Europe,  which  will  l>e  hard  pushe<i 
for  originality  erelong,  may  have  to  thank 
us  for  a  new  scnnation.  The  French  con- 
tinue to  find  Shakespeare  exaggerated 
because  he  treated  English  just  as  our 
country-folk  do  when  they  speak  of  a 
"steep  price,"  or  say  that  they  "freeze 
to"  a  thing.  The  first  postulate  of  an  origi- 
nal literature  ii  that  a  people  should  use  i 


their  langnage  instinctively  aod  fmooi- 
sciooaly,  as  if  it  were  a  lively  part  of  thor 
growth  and  personality,  not  as  the  men 
torpid  boon  of  education  or  inheritance. 
Even  Burns  contrived  to  write  very  poor 
verse  and  prose  in  English.      Vulgarisms 
are  often  only  poetry  in  the  egg.    The  late 
Mr.  Horace  Maun,  in  one  of  his  public 
addresses,  commented  at  some  length  on 
the  beauty  and  moral  significance  of  the 
French  phrase  s^orienter,  and  called  oo 
his  young  Mends  to  practise  upon  it  in 
life.      There  was  not  a    Yankee  in  his 
audience  whose  problem  bad  not  always 
been  to  find  out  what  was  about  east,  and 
to  shape  his   course  accordingly.     Tliia 
charm  which  a  familiar  expression  sains 
by  being  commented,  as  it  were,  and  set 
in  a  new  lifht  by  a  foreign  language,  is 
curious  and  instructive.    I  cannot  help 
thinkinjg^  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  foigeto 
this  a  little  too  much  sometimes  when  he 
writes  of  the  beauties  of  French  style.    It 
would  not  be  hard  to  find  in  the  works  at 
French  Academicians  phrases  as  coarse  as 
those  he  cites  from  Burke,  only  they  are 
veiled  by  the  unfamiliaritv  of  the  language. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  poets  and  peasants  pleaae  ns  in  the 
same  way  by  translating  words  back  again 
to  their   primal  freshness,  and  infusing 
them  «ith  a  delightful  stiangeneas  which 
is  anything  but  alienation.    What,  for  ex- 
ample, is  Milton's  **edffe  of  battle  **  but  a 
doing  into  English  of   the  Latin  adest 
Was  die  Oam  gedacht  daa  der  Sekwan 
voUbntcht,  what  the  goose  but  thought, 
that  the  swan  full  brought  (or,  to  de-Sax- 
onize  it  a  little,  what  the  goose  conoeived. 
that  the  swan  achieved),  and  it  may  well 
be  that  the  life,  invention,  and  vieor  shown 
by  our  popular  speech,  and  the  freedom 
with  which  it  is  shaped  to  the  instant 
want  of  those  who  use  it,  are  of  the  best 
omen  for  our  having  a  swan  at  last.     The 
i>art  I  have  taken  on  myself  is  that  of  the 
numbler  bird. 

But  it  is  affirmed  that  there  is  some- 
thing innately  vulnr  in  the  Yankee  dia- 
lect. M.  Sainte-ceuve  says,  with  hia 
usual  neatness  :  "  Je  difinie  im  patnis  wte 
andervM  langue  qui  a  eu  des  malheurs, 
ou  encore  une  langue  toutejeune  tt  qm  n*a 
pas  fait  fortune."  The  first  part  of  his 
definition  applies  to  a  dialect  liice  the  Pitv 
ven9al,  the  last  to  the  Tuscan  bcd'ore  Dante 
had  lifted  it  into  a  classic,  and  neither,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  quite  fit  a  patois^  vfaidi 
is  not  properly  a  dialect,  but  rather  certain 
archaisms,  proverbial  ptirases,  and  nodei 
of  pronunciation,  which  maintain  them- 
selves among  the  uneducated  side  by  nde 
with  the  finiahed  and  univarsally  aooepted 
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hanigi,    Konnan  French,  for  ezanij^e, 
orSooteh  down  to  the  time  of  James  vL. 
oonld  baldly  be  aiXMpcUoisrrrhile  I  should 
be  half  indmed  to  name  the  Yankee  a  Ungo 
lather  than  a  dialect    It  has  retained  a 
Hbv  words  now  fallen  into  disnae  in  the 
mother  conntnT,  like  to  terry,  to  prognu. 
fahy,faa,  and  some  others ;  it  has  changed 
the  meaning  of  som&  aa  in  Jrethet;  and 
it  has  clung  to  what  I  suspect  to  have  been 
the  broad   Nonnan   pronunciation  of  e 
(whidi  Moli^  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
rustics)  in  such  words  as  sarvant,  parfeet, 
vartoo,  and  the  like.    It  maintains  some- 
thing of  the  French  sound  of  a  also  in 
woras  like  cMmber.  danger  (though  the 
latter  had  certainly  Mgun  to  take  its  pres- 
ent sound  so  early  as  1686,  when  I  find  it 
sometimes  spelt  aainffer).    But  in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  notlung  can  be  found 
in  it  which  does  not  still  survive  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  English  provincial  dia^ 
leets.    There  is.  perhaps,  a  single  ezeeption 
in  the  verb  to  sieere.    To  sleeve  silk  means 
to  divide  or  ravel  out  a  thread  of  silk  with 
the  point  of  a  needle  till  it  becomei/losL 
(A.  8.  sl^an,  to  eleatw  »  divide.)    This,  I 
think,  explains  the  "sleweku  errands  *'  in 
"Troiloa  and  Cressida"  so  inadeqnatelv, 
sometimes  so  ludicrously  darkened  by  tne 
commentators.    Is  not  a  ''sleeveless  er- 
rand "  one  that  cannot  be  unravelled,  in- 
comprehensible and  therefore  bootless  r 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  American- 
isms properlv  so  called,  that  is,  of  words 
or  phrases  which  have  grown  into  use  here 
either  through  necessity,  invention,  or  ac- 
cident, such  as  a  carrv.  a  one-Aorss  affair, 
a/HtEtrisy  to  cosMwe.    Even  these  are  fewer 
than  is  sometimes  taken  for  granted.    But 
I  tlilnk  some  lair  defence  may  be  made 
against  the  chari^  of  vulgarity.    Properly 
speakinff,  vulgarity  ia  in  the  thought,  and 
not  in  the  word  or  the  way  of  pronouncing 
it.    Modem  French,  the  most  polite  of  lan- 
guairee,  is  barbarously  vulgar  if  compared 
with  the  Latin  out  of  which  4t  has  been  cor- 
rupted, or  even  with  Italian.    There  is  a 
wider  gap,  and  one  implying  greater  boor- 
isbness,  between  mwtMtemun  and  sMMer,  or 
§apiema  and  mchant,  than  between  druo  and 
drov€  or  agin  and  againtt,  which  last  is 
plainly  an  arrant  superlative.    Our  rustic 
eoverud  Is  nearer  its  French  ori^al  than 
the  diminutive  cover/e(,  into  which  it  has 
been  isnorantly  corrupted  in  politer  speech. 
I  obtaaned  fttnn  three  cultivated  English- 
men at  different  times  three  diverse  pro- 
nunciations of  a  stn^^e  word, — eowcum- 
her^  eooemHber,  and  eucumber.    Of  these 
the  first,  which  is  Yankee  also,  comes 
nearest  to  thenasality  of  ameom^rs.    Lord 
OMory  assures  us  that  Voltaire  saw  the 


best  society  in  Enfrland,  and  Voltaire  telln 
his  oountrrmen  that  handh&rMtf  was 
pronounced  AonAervAer.  I  find  it  so  spelt 
m  Hakluyt  and  elsewhere.  TUs  enormity 
the  Yankee  stiU  persists  in,  and  as  there 
is  always  a  reason  for  such  deviatiais  from 
the  sound  as  represented  by  the  spelling, 
may  we  not  suq;>eGt  two  sources  ox  deriva- 
tion, and  find  an  ancestor  for  kereheT  in 
mmmrtim  rather  than  in  wwvrtcKtf% 
And  what  greater  phonetic  vagary  (whtcH 
I)ryden,  by  the  way,  called  ftgairg)  in  our 
Ungwi  ruhica  than  this  ker  for  cowvre  t 
I  copy  from  the  fly-leaves  of  my  books 
where  I  have  noted  them  from  time  to 
time  a  few  examples  of  pronunciation  and 
phrase  which  wul  show  that  the  Yankee 
often  has  antiouity  and  very  respectable 
literary 'authorit}r  on  his  side.  Mv  list 
might  be  largelv  increased  by  ref enmg  to 
glossazies,  but  to  them  eveiy  one  can  go 
for  himaelf,  and  I  have  gathered  enou^ 
for  my  puipose. 

I  will  take  first  those  cases  in  which 
something  like  the  French  sound  has  been 

S reserved  in  certain  single  letters  and 
iphthongs.  And  this  opens  a  curious 
quiestion  as  to  how  long  this  Gallicism 
maintained  itself  in  Engluid.  Sometimes 
a  divergence  in  pronunciation  has  given 
us  two  words  witn  different  meanings,  as 
in  genteel  and/aim^y,  which  I  find  coming 
in  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  wavering  between  genteel  and 
j€uUee.  It  is  usual  in  Amenca  to  drop 
the  u  in  words  ending  in  our, — a  very 
proper  change  recommended  by  Howell 
two  centuries  ago,  and  carried  out  by  him 
so  far  as  his  pnnters  would  allow.  This 
and  the  corresponding  changes  in  fnitsioue, 
nuaick,  and  the  like,  which  he  also  aavo- 
cated,  show  that  in  his  time  the  French 
accent  indicated  by  the  superfluous  letters 
(for  French  had  once  nearly  as  strong  an 
accent  as  Italian)  had  eone  out  of  use. 
There  is  plenty  of  French  accent  down  to 
tiie  end  of  Elizabeth's  reiffu.  In  Daniel  we 
have  riehetf  and  eounaeP,  in  Bishop  Hall 
cometf,  chapHaiin,  in  Donne  jnetures',  vir- 
tuef,  vresenaf,  mortal',  merit',  hatnoua*, 
gianv,  with  many  more,  and  Marston's 
satires  are  full  of  them.  The  two  latter, 
however,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  they 
may  be  suspected  of  CSiaucerizing.  Her- 
rick  writes  baptime.  The  tendency  to 
throw  the  accent  backward  began  early. 
But  the  incongruities  are  perplexing,  and 
perhaps  mark  the  period  of  transition.  In 
Warner's  "Albion's  England"  we  have 
ereatorf  and  oriaturef  side  by  side  with  the 
modem  creator  and  ereatwre,  Ehwy  and 
Envying  occur  in  Campion  (1602),  and  yel 
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envy'  sorvived  Milton.    In  some  cases  we 
have  gone  back  a^ain  nearer  to  the  French, 
as  in  rev'enite  for  reiten^vs.    1  had  been  so 
need  to  hearing  imbecile  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  tendency  in 
inch  matters,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find 
imhetfiU  in  a  verse  of  Wordsworth.    The 
dictionaries  all  give  it  so.    I  asked  a  highly 
cultivated  EnglUhman,  and  he  declared 
for  imbeceel^.     In  general  it  may  be  as- 
sumed  that  accent  will  finally  settle  on  the 
syllable  dictated  by  greater  ease  and  there- 
fore quickness  of  utterance.  Blaa'pkeTnous, 
for  example,  is  more  rapidly  pronounced 
than  blatphem'ouSf  to  which  our  Yankee 
clinn,  following  in  this  the  usage  of  many 
of  the  older  poets.     Anier'iean  is  easier 
than  Ameri'can,  and  therefore  the  false 
quantity  has  carried  the  day,  though  the 
true  one  may  be  found  in  George  Herbert, 
and  even  so  late  as  Cowley. 

To  come  back  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
Our  "  uplandish  man  "  retain*  the  soft  or 
thin  sound  of  the  u  in  some  words,  such 
as  ruU,  truth  (sometimes  also  pronounced 
truth,  not  trootk),  while  he  sajrs  noo  for 
neWf  and  gives  to  view  and  feiv  so  inde- 
scribable a  mixture  of  the  two  sounds  with 
a  slight  nasal  tincture  that  it  may  be  called 
the  Yankee  shibboleth.  Voltaire  sars  that 
the  English  pronounce  true  as  if  it  rhvmed 
with  view;  and  this  is  the  sound  our  rustics 
give  to  it.  Spenser  writes  deow  {dew)  which 
can  only  be  pronounced  with  the  Yankee 


nasality.  In  rule  the  least  sound  of  a  pre- 
cedes the  u.  I  find  rtvle  in  Pecock*8  *'  Re- 
pressor." He  probably  pronounced  it  ray^ 
oole,  as  the  old  FrencK  word  from  which  it 
is  derived  was  very  likely  to  be  sounded  at 
first,  with  a  reminiscence  of  its  original 
regula,  Tindal  has  rtiWer,  and  the  Coven- 
try Plays  have  preudtnt.  In  the  **  Parlya- 
nient  of  Byrdes  "  I  find  rente.  M  for  noo, 
ni&y  it  not  claim  some  sanction  in  its  deri- 
vation, whether  from  nouveau  or  neuf.  the 
ancient  sound  of  which  may  verv  wpfl  have 
been  noo/,  as  nearer  novus  t  ^ef  would 
seem  more  like  to  have  come  from  bufe 
than  from  boeu/f  unless  the  two  were  more 
varieties  of  spelling.  The  Saxon /e?o  may 
have  caught  enough  from  its  French  cousin 
pen  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  same  doubt 
as  to  sound  ;  and  our  sLang  phrase  a  few 
(as  "  I  licked  him  a  few.")  may  well  ap- 

Seal  to  un  peu  for  sense  and  authority, 
fay,  might  not  lick  itself  turn  out  to  be 
the  good  old  word  la)n  in  an  English  dis- 
guise, if  the  latter  should  claim  descent  as, 
uerhaps,  he  fairly  might,  from  the  Latin 
lamberet  The  New  England  ferae  for 
fierce,  and  perce  for  pierce  (sometimes 


heard  as  fairce  and  pairce),  are  also  Ncr** 
man.    For  its  antiquity  I  dte  the  rfaymB 
of  veT§e  and  pierce  in  Cbapman  and  Doone^ 
and  in  some  commendatory  verses  bj  a 
Mr.  Berkenhead  before  the  poems  of  Fran- 
cis Beaumont.    Our  poArlout  for  perilmu 
is  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  nearer  Shake- 
speare's parlous  than  the  modern  proauo- 
aation.    One  other  Gallicism  survives  in 
our  pronunciation.    Periiaps  I  should  rather 
call  it  a  semi-GalUcuim,  for  it  is  the  mult 
of  a  futile  e£Eort  to  reproduce  a  Frencli 
sound  with  English  lips.    Thus  for  /otat, 
emphtf^  rovatf  we  have  Jynt,  empty,  ryie, 
the  last  dinering  only  from  rile  {roil)  tn  a 
prolongation  of  the  y  sound.    I  find  roy<d 
so  pronounced  in  the  "Mirror  for  Ma^s- 
trates."    In  Walter  de  Blblesworth  I  find 
eolives  Englished  by  gisles.    This,  it  is  true, 
may  have  been  pronounced  jeesto,  but  the 
pronunciation  y^ates  must  have  preceded  the 
present  spelling,  which  was  no  doubt  adopt- 
ed after  the  raaical  meaning  was  forgotten, 
as  analogical  with  other  words  in  ou     In  the 
same  way  after  Norman-French  influence 
had  softened  the  I  out  of  would  (we  aJreadv 
find  woud  for  veut  in  N.  F.  poems),  shouid 
followed  the  example,  and  then  an  /  was 
foisted  into  could,  where  it  does  not  belong, 
to  satisfy  the  logic  of  the  eye,  which  haa 
affected  the  pronunciation  and  even  the 
spelling  of  English  more  than  is  commonly 
supposed.    I  meet  with  eytter  for  oyst&r 
as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.     Ifind 
viage  in  Bishop  Hall  and   Midd'leton  the 
dramatist,  bile  tor  boil  in  Donne  and  Chro- 
nonhotonthologos.   line    for  loin  in    Hall, 
rycUl,  chyse  (for  choice),  and  dystrye  for  de^ 
ttrov  in  the  Coventry  Plays,    fn  Chapman's 
I*  All  Fools  "  is  the  misprint  of  employ  for 
imply,  fairly  inferring  an  identity  of  soood 
in  the  last  syllable.    Indeed,  this  pronun- 
ciation was  habitual  till  after  Pope,  and 
Rogers  tells  us  that  the  elegant  Gray  said 
naue  for  noise  just  as  our  rustiei  ^till  do. 
Our  eomish  Twhich  I  find  also  in  Herrick) 
remembers  the  French  belter  than  coni»c« 
does.    While,  clinging  more  closely  to  tha 
Anglo-Saxon  in  dropping  the  g  from  the 
end  of  the  present  participle,  the  Yankee 
now  and  then  pleases  himself  with  an  ex- 
periment in  French  nasality  in  words  ending 
m  n.    It  is  not^  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  very  common,  though  it  maj  formerly 
have  been  more  so.     Capting,  for  instance, 
I  never  heard  save  in  jest,  the  habitual  form 
being  kepp'n.    But  at  any  rate  it  is  no  in> 
veution  of  ours.    In  that  delightful  old  vol* 
ume,  ''Ane  Compendious  Buke  of  Godir 
and  Spirituall  Songs,"   in  which  I  knoir 
not  whether  the  piety  itself  or  the  simpli- 
city of  its  expression  be  more  chaimine,  I 
find  burding,  garding,  and  cousm^,  and  in 
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Che  Sute  Trials  uncertimgjtaed  bv  a  gentle- 
man. .1  confess  that  I  like  the  o  Wter  than 
the  A^. 

Of  Yankee  preterites  I  And  not  and  me 
for  rote  in  Beaamont  and  Fletcher,  Bf  iddle- 
ton,  and  Dry  den,  dim  in  Spenser,  ehees 
(ehote)  in  Sir' John  Mandevil,  give  (gave)  in 
the  Coventry  Plays,  shet  (shut)  in  Goldinj^S 
Ovid,  ket  iri  Chapman  and  in  Weever's  E<pi- 
t^phs,  thriv  and  smit  in  Drayton,  quit  in 
Ben  Jonson  and  Henry  More,  and  pled  in 
the  Paston  Letters,  nay,  even  in  the  fastidi- 
003  Landor.  Rid  for  rode  was  anciently 
common.  So  likewise  was  «ee  for  mw,  bnt  I 
find  it  in  no  writer  of  authority  (except 
Gnldindf),  nnless  Chaocer'sMte  and  Gowers 
ngk  were,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  so 
sonnded.  Shew  is  used  by  Hector  Boece, 
Giles  Fletcher,  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  and  in  the  Paston  Letters.  Similar 
strong  preterites,  like  sn&to,  thew,  and  even 
tMW,  are  not  without  example.  I  find  sew 
for  tewed  in  Piers  Plonghman.  Indeed,  the 
anomalies  in  English  preterites  are  per- 
plexing. We  have  probably  transferred 
riew  from  ^fiow  (as  the  preterite  of  which  I 
nave  heard  it)  tody  because  we  had  another 
ureterite  in  ^lea.  Of  weak  preterites  the 
Yankee  retains  growed,  hUnoed,  for  which 
he  has  good  authority,  and  less  often 
lawwed.  His  aot  is  merely  a  broad  sound- 
ing of  tat,  no  more  inelegant  than  the  com- 
mon got  for  gaty  which  he  further  degrades 
into  gvL  When  he  says  da/rstf  he  uses  a 
<  form  as  old  as  Chaucer. 

The  Yankee  has  retained  something  of 
the  long  sound  of  the  a  in  such  words  as 
aax,  wcuc.  pronouncing  them  exe^  wex 
(shortenea  from  oub,  waix).  He  also  says 
hev  and  hed  {h&ve,  had)  for  have  and  Aoa. 
In  most  cases  he  follows  an  Anglo-Saxon 
usage.  In  aix  for  axle  he  certainly  does. 
I  find  wex  and  aisches  (ashes)  in  Pecock, 
and  exe  in  the  Paston  Letters.  Golding 
rhymes  wax  with  wexe  and  spells  efuUlenge 
eheUtige.  Chaucer  wrote  heindy,  Dryden 
rhymes  can  with  merif  as  Mr.  Biglow 
would.  Alexander  Gill,  Milton's  teacher, 
in  his  "Logonomia"  cites  hez  for  hath  as 
peculiar  to  Lincolnshire.  I  find  hayth  in 
Collier's  **  Bibliographical  Accountof  Early 
English  Literature  under  the  date  1584, 
and  Lord  Crqmwell  so  wrote  it.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  wrote  belcony.  Our  feci  is 
only  the  0.  F.  faict.  Thatm  for  t?iem  was 
common  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
have  an  example  of  the  same  thing  in  the 
double  form  of  the  verb  thrash^  thresh. 
While  the  New-Englander  cannot  be 
brought  to  say  vngtead  for  instid  (com- 
monly *aiid  wnere  not  the  last  word  in  a 
sentence),  he  changes  the  %  into  e  in  red  for 
rid,  tell  for  tUL,  hender  for  hinder,  rense 


for  rinM,  I  find  red  in  the  old  f nterhide 
uf  "  Thersytes,*'  teB  in  a  letter  of  Dabome 
to  Henslowe,  and  also,  I  shudder  to  men- 
tion it,  in  a  letter  of  the  great  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  Atossa  herself!  It  occurs 
twice  in  a  single  verse  of  the  Chester  Plays, 

'*  Tell  the  daj  of  dome,  tiU  the  beamet  blow.' 

From  the  word  blow  (in  another  sense)  is 
formed  blowth^  which  I  heard  again  this 
summer  after  a  long  interval.  Mr.  Wriest  * 
explains  it  as  meaning  "  a  blossom."  With 
us  a  single  blossom  is  blow^  while  bhwth 
means  the  blossoming  in  general.  A  farmer 
would  say  that  there  was  a  good  blowth  on 
hift  fruit-trees.  The  word  retreats  farther 
inland  and  away  from  the  railwavs,  year  by 
year.  Wither  rhymes  hinder  with  slender, 
and  Shakespeare  and  Lovelace  have  rtnched 
for  rinsed.  In  *'  Gammer  Gurton  '*  and 
'*  Mirror  for  Magistrates "  is  senee  for 
since  f  Marlborough's  Duchess  so  writes 
it,  and  Donne  rhymes  since  with  Amiens 
andpatUnce,  Bishop  Hall  and  Otway  with 
pretence,  Chapman  with  citizens,  Dryden 
with  provideTice.  Indeed,  why  should  not 
sithence  take  that  form?  Dryden 's  wife 
(an  earl's  daughter)  has  teU  for  till,  Mar- 
garet, mother  of  Henry  VII.,  writes  sechs 
for  such,  and  our  ^  finds  authority  hi  the 
old  form  yejie. 

E  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  u,  as 
jedge,  tredge.  bresh.  I  find  tredqe  in  the 
interlude  of  "Jack  Jugler,"  bresli  in  a  ci- 
tation by  Collier  from  ^^  London  Cries  "  of 
the  nuddle  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  and 
resche  for  rush  (fifteenth  century)  m  the 
very  valuable  "Volume  of  Vocabularies" 
edited  by  Mr.  Wright  Resce  is  one  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  forms  of  the  word  in  Bos- 
worth's  A.  S .  Dictionary.  Golding  has  shet 
The  Yankee  always  shortens  the  u  in  the 
ending  ture,  making  ventur,  natur,  pictur, 
and  so  on.  This  was  common,  also,  among 
the  educated  of  the  last  generation.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  may  have  been  onco 
universal,  and  I  certainly  think  it  more 
elegant  than  the  vile  vencher,  nayeher, 
picKcher,  that  have  taken  its  place,  sound- 
ing like  the  invention  of  a  lexicographer 
to  mitigate  a  sneeze.  Nash  in  his  "  Pierce 
Penniless"  has  ventur,  and  so  spells  it, 
and  I  meet  it  also  in  Spenser,  Drayton, 
Ben  Jonson,  Herrick,  ana  Prior.  Spenser 
has  tort' rest,  which  can  be  contracted  only 
from  tortur  and  not  from  torcher.  Qoarles 
ihvmes  nature  with  creator,  and  Dryden 
with  satire,  which  he  doubtless  pronounced 
according  to  its  older  form  of  satyr.  Quarles 
has  also  torture  and  mortar.    Mary  Boleyn 

*  DtctioDAry  of  Obsolete  and   Provincial 
Knglish. 
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writes  Greater.    I  ^nd  pOter  in  I fak'Wtl- 
Ion's  autograph  will. 

I  shall  DOW  give  some  examples  which 
cannot  so  easily  be  ranked  under  any  spe- 
cial head.    Gill  charges  the  Eastern  coun- 
ties with  kiver  for  cover,  and  to  for  to. 
Th»  Yankee  pronounces  both  too  and  to 
like  to  (like  the  Um  in  toiicA)  where  they 
ara  not  emphatic.    When  thejr  are,  both 
become  to.    In  old  spe11iii|g,  to  is  the  com- 
mon (and  indeed  correct)  form  of  too,  which 
k  onlj  to  with  the  seuse  of  m  addition. 
I  flospect  that  the  sound  of  our  too  has 
caught  something  from  the  French  tout^ 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  old  too  too  is  not 
A  reduplication,  but  a  reminiscence  of  the 
feminine  form  of  the  same  word  (touto)  as 
anciently  pronounced,  with  the  e  not  yet 
silenced.    Gill  gives  a  Northern  origin  to 
geaun  for  gotim  and  vxiund  for  wound 
{vulnua).    Lovelace  has  waund,  but  there 
is  something  too  dreadful  in  suspecting 
Spenser  (who  honaiiged  in  his  pastorals) 
ofhaving  ever  been  guilty  of  fiwou*/   And 
yet  some  delicate  mouths  even  now  are 
careful  to  observe   the    Hibemicism   of 
gt-4xrd  for  guards  and  ge-wi  for  girL    Sir 
Philip  Sidney  (cfwiitoooftori/)  wrote /«rr 
for/or.    I  would  hardly  have  believed  it 
bad  I  not  seen  it  in  fac-timiU,    As  some 
consolation,  I  find  furder  in  Lord  Bacon 
and  Donne,  and  Wither  rhymes  /or  with 
CUT.    The  Yankee,  who  omits  the  final  d 
in  many  words,  as  do  the  Scotch,  makes 
up  for  It  by  adding  one  in  geownd.    The 
purist  does  not  feel  the  loss  of  the  d  sen- 
aibly  in  lawn  and  yon,  from  the  former  of 
which  it  has  dropped  anin  after  a  wrong- 
ful adoption  (retsiined  m  Uamdry),  while 
it  properly  belonss  to  the  latter.    But 
what  shall  we  maJLe  of  git,  yU,  and  yist 
I  find  yis  and  ^  in  Warner's  «  Albion  s 
England,"  yet  rhyming  with  wU.  admit, 
uAfi  in  Donne,  with  «;*<  in  the  "  Ee- 
renger's  Tragedy,"  Beaumont,  and  Suck- 
ling, with  writ  in  Dryden,  and  latest  of  all 
wiUi  wit  in  Sir  Hanbury  Williams.    Prior 
T^ymM  Jitiing  and  begetting.     Worse  is  to 
come.   Among  others,  Donne  rhymes  again 
with  tin.  and  Quarles  repeatedly  with  in, 
Bm  for  been,  of  which  our  dear  Whittier 
is  so  fond,  has  the  authority  of  Sackville, 
"Gammer  (Jurton"  (the  work  of  a  bishop), 
Chapman,  Drrden,  and  many  more,  though 
hin  seems  to  have  been  the  common  form. 
Whittier's  accenting  the  first  syllable  of 
r<fm'aMce  finds  an  accomplice  in  Drayton 
among    others,    and    though    manifestly 
Wrong,  is  sjialogous  with  JUm'ans,     Of 
other  Yankeeisms,  whether  of  form  or  pro- 
kundation,  which  I  have  met  with  I  add  a 
few  at  random.    Pecock  writes  eowdieri 
{0oger$,  mmdoyers),  and  Chapman  and  Gill 


sadder.    This  absorption  of  the  I  is  com- 
mon in  various  dialects,  especially  in  the 
Scottish.     Pecock  writes  also  Myemie,  and 
the  authors  of  ''  Jack  Juder  "  and  "  (iaro- 
mcr  Gurton"  gender.     The  Yankee  in- 
cludes "yon**  in  the  same  category,  and 
says  "  hither  an*  yen,"  for  "  to  and  fro." 
(Cf.  German  Jemeits. )    Pecock  and  plenty 
more  have  wrastle,    Tindal  has  agynaU, 
gretter,  shett,  ondone,  debyUt  and  toaee, 
"Jack  Jiigler"  has  scA^eZy  (which  I  have 
often  heard,  though  iJcurce  is  the  common 
form),  and  Donne  and  Dryden  make  great 
rhyme  with  aet.    In  the  inscription  on 
Cazton's  tomb  I  find  ynd  for  end,  which 
the  Yankee  mors  often  makes  eend,  still 
using  familiarly  thA  old  phrase  "xifl^ 
anend*'  for  "  continuously.^    His  "stret 
(straight)  along  "  in  the  same  sense,  which 
I  thought  pecmiar  to  him,  I  find  in  Peoock. 
Tindars  debyti  for  d^muty  is  so  perfectly 
Yankee  that  I  could  almost  fancy  the  brave 
martyr  to  have  been  deacon  of  the  First 
Parish  at  Jaalam  Centre.    "JackJugler" 
further  gives  us  pla^eent  and  atsrtoyne. 
Dryden  niymes  certain  with  pacing,  and 
Chapman  and  Ben  Jonson  use  certain,  as 
the  Yankee  always  does,  for  certainly. 
The  " Coventry  Mysteries"  have  oca^inad, 
mauage,    nateraUe,    materal   {nuUerial), 
and  meraeUe,  —  all  excellent  Yankeeisms. 
In  the  "Quatre  flls,  Aymon"  (1504),»  is 
vertus  for  virtuoiu.    Thomas  Fuller  called 
volume  voUum,  I  suspect,  for  he  spells  it 
volumne.    However,  per  contra,  Yankees 
habitually  say  colume   for  coluwm.     In- 
deed, to  prove  that  our  ancestors  brought 
their  pronunciation  with  them  from  the 
Old  Country,  and  have  not  wantonly  de- 
based their  mother  tongue,  I  need  only  to 
dte  the  words  ecriptur,  JeraU,  athiaU^  and 
cher^nese    from    Governor    Bradfoid's 
"  History. "   So  the  good  man  wrote  them, 
and  so  the  good  deecendants  of  his  fellow- 
exiles  still  pronounce  theoL     Brampton 
Guidon  writes  ehet  in  a  letter  to  Winthropu 
Purtend  {pretend)  has  crept  like  a  seipent 
into  the  ^Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices"; 
purvide,  which  is  not  so  bad,  is  in  (Chancer. 
These,  of  course,  are  universal  yulgarisms 
and  not  peculiar  to  the  Yankee.     BuUer 
has  a  Yankee  phrase,  and  pronunciatiaB 
too,  fa  "To  which  these  corr'tiw-owdid 
tend."    Langham  or  Laneham,  wno  wrote 
an  account  of  the  fMtivities  at  Kenilwortk 
fa  honor  of  <^een  Bess,  and  who  evideDtly 
tried  to  spell  phonetically,  makes  jomNSi 
into  jorors.      Herrick  writes  hollow  for 
halloo,  and  perhaps  pronounced  it  (Aar> 

•  Cited  in  Collier.     (I  give  my  aottortlf 
wtaeie  I  do  not  quote  fh>m  the  origiaalboek.) 
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raco  tufffferensf)  hoOa,  m  Yankees  do. 
Why  not,  when  it  oomee  from  holdf    I 
fbidjelaschyppe  (fellowship)  in  the  Coven- 
try Play&    Spenser  and  his  queen  neither 
of  them  scrupled  to  write  c^ore,  and  the 
former  feels  no  inel^anoe  even  in  ehaw 
and  uUe,    *Fore  was  common  till  after 
Herrick.    Dryden  has  do*t  for  doee,  and 
his  wife  spells  worse  toosee.    A/eared  was 
onoe  universal.    Warner  has  ety  for  ever  a  ; 
nay,  he  also  has  illy,  with  which  we  were 
once  ignorantly  reproached   by   persons 
more  famUiar  with   Murray's   Grammar 
than  with  English  literature.    And  why 
notiZZyf    Mr.  Bartlett  savs  it  is  "  a  word 
used  by  writers  of  an  inferior  class,  who 
do  not  seem  to  perceive  that  ill  is  itself  an 
adverb,  without  the  termination  Iff"  and 
quotes  Dr.  Messer,  President  of  Brown 
University,  as  asking  triumphantly,  "  Why 
don't  you  say  welly  t"    I  should  like  to 
have  had  Dr.  Messer  answer  his  own  ques- 
tion.   It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  it  was 
used  by  people  who  still  remembered  that 
HI  was  an  adljective,  the  shortened  form  of 
eni,  oot  of  wh  ich  Shakespeare  and  tiie  tnn»- 
lators  of  the  Bible  ventured  to  make  tviUy, 
This  slurred  etil  is  ''the  dram  of  eah**  in 
"Hamlet."    I  find  %  in  Warner.    Theob- 
iection  to  iOiy  is  not  an  etymological  one. 
Dot  simply  that  it  is  contrary  to  frood  usage, 
—  a  very'  sufficient  reason.*    Jll  as  an  ad- 
verb was  at  first  a  vulgarism,  precisely 
like  the  rattle's  when  he  says,    "I  was 
treated  btidV    May  not  the  reason  of  this 
exceptional  form  be  looked  for  in  that  tend- 
ency to  dodce  what  is  hard  to  pronounce, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded  ?    If  the 
letters  were   distinctly*  uttered,    as  they 
should  be,  it  would  take  too  much  time 
to  say  iU-ly^  welUy,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served thai  we  have  avoided  amally  *  and 
tal^  in  the  same  way,  though  we  add  ish 
to  them  without  hesitation  in  amaUish  and 
tallith.    We  have,  to  be  sure,  dully  and 
fully,  but  for  the  one  we  prefer  stupidly, 
and  the  other  (though  this  may  have  come 
from  elidine  the  y  before  as)  is  giving  way 
to/ulk    The  uneducated,  whose  uttSanci 
la  slower,  still  make  adverbs  when  they 
will  by  adding  /<*«  to  all  manner  of  atyec- 
tivea.    We  have  had  big  chained  upon  us, 
because  we  use  it  where  an  Engluhman 
would  now  use  ^reat,    I  fully  admit  that 
it  were  better  to  distinguish  between  them, 
allowing  to  6^  a  certain  contemptuous 
quality ;  but  as  for  authority,  I  want  none 
better  than  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who, 
in  his  noble  sermon  "  On  the  Return  of 
PJrayer/*  speaks  of  ''Jesus,  whose  spirit 

*  The  weed  oeevB  in  a  letter  of  Mary  Boleyn, 
fat  Goldiag  and  Warner.  Milton  also  was  una 
ef  the  word. 


was  meek  and  gentle  up  to  the  greatness 
of  thp  biggest  example. "  As  for  our  double 
negative,  I  shall  waste  no  time  in  quoting 
instances  of  it,  because  it  was  once  as  uni- 
versal in  English  as  it  still  is  in  the  neo- 
Latin  languages,  where  it  does  not  strike 
us  as  vulgar.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  loss 
of  it  is  not  to  be  regretted.  But  surely 
I  shall  admit  the  vulgarity  of  slurring  or 
altogether  eliding  certain  termincd  conso- 
nants t  I  admit  that  a  clear  and  sharp-cut 
enunciation  is  one  of  the  crowning  charms 
and  elegancies  of  speech.  Words  so  ut- 
tered are  like  coins  fresh  from  the  mint, 
compared  with  the  worn  and  dingy  drudges 
of  long  service,  —  I  do  not  mean  American 
coins,  for  those  look  less  badiv  the  more 
they^  lose  of  their  original  ugliness.  No 
one  is  more  painfully  conscious  than  I  of 
the  contrast  oetween  the  rifle-crack  of  an 
Englishman's  yes  and  no^  and  the  wet-fusa 
drawl  of  the  same  monosyllables  in  the 
mouths  of  my  countnrmen.  But  I  do  not 
find  the  dropping  of  final  consonants  disa- 
greeable in  Allan  Ramsay  or  Burns,  nor  do 
I  believe  that  our  literary  anceston  were 
sensible  of  that  inelegance  in  the  fusing 
them  together  of  which  we  are  conscious. 
How  manv  educated  men  pronounce 
the  t  in  eheainutt  how  many  say  pent- 
ise  for  peTithouse,  as  thev  should  I  When 
a  Yankee  skipper  says  that  he  is  "  boun' 
for  Oloster  "  (not  Olouciister,  with  the  leave 
of  the  Universal  8choohuaster),t  he  but 
speaks  like  Chaucer  or  an  old  ballad-sinffer, 
though  they  would  have  pronouncea  it 
boon.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the 
d  IB  surreptitious,  and  has  been  added  in 
compliment  to  the  verb  bind,  with  which 
it  has  nothing  to  da  If  we  consider  the 
root  of  the  word  (though  of  course  I  grant 
that  every  race  has  a  right  to  do  what  it 
will  with  what  is  so  peculiarly  its  own  as 
its  speech),  tiie  d  has  no  more  right  there 
than  at  the  end  of  mms,  where  it  is  often 
put  by  children,  who  are  our  best  guides 
to  the  sources  of  linguistic  coiruption,  and 
the  best  teachen  of  its  processes.  Clrom- 
well,  minister  of  Henry  vlll.,  writes  worU 
for  wcrld.  Chapman  has  wan  for  wand, 
and  lawn  has  rightfully  displaced  laund, 
though  with  no  tnoueht,  I  suspect,  of  ety- 
mology. Bogera  tells  us  that  Lady  Ba- 
thurst  sent  him  some  letters  written  to 
William  III.  by  Queen  Mary,  in  which 
she  addresses  him  as  "Z>Mir  if  us&em.*'  The 
old  form  eacpoun'.  which  our  farmers  use, 
is  more  correct  tnan  the  form  with  a  bar- 
barous d  tacked  on  which  has  taken  its 
place.    Of  the  kind  opposite  to  this,  like 

t  Though  I  find  WordSster  In  the  Mtmtftt 
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Car  goumd  for  govm^  and  the  London  cock- 
ney's tdnd  for  wine^  I  find  droumd  for 
drmcn  in  the  *' Misfortnnea  of  Arthur" 
(1684),  and  in  Swift  And,  by  the  way, 
whence  came  the  long  sonnd  of  wind  which 
our  poets  still  retain,  and  which  survives 
in  "  winding "  a  horn,  a  totally  different 
word  from  "winding  "  a  kite-string  ?  We 
tay  behind  and  hinder  (comparative),  and 
yet  to  hinder.  Shakespeare  pronounced 
kind  kind,  or  what  becoraesof  nis  play  on 
that  word  and  kin  in  Hamlet?  Nay,  did 
he  not  even  (nhall  T  dare  to  bint  it?)  drop 
the  final  d  as  the  Yankee  still  does  ?  John 
Lilly  plays  in  the  same  way  on  kindred 
and  kindness.  But  to  come  to  some  other 
ancient  instances.  Warner  rhymes  bounds 
with  craumSj  arounds  with  tnvms^  text  with 
«0x,  warU  with  crust ,  interrupts  with  cups; 
Drayton,  d^ects  with  sex;  Chapman, 
amends  with  cleanse:  Webster,  d^ects 
with  checks;  Ben  Jonson,  minds  with 
eombines ;  Marston,  trust  and  ahsequicmSy 
clothes  and  shows  ;  Drvden  gives  the  same 
sound  to  clothes^  and  has  alMO  minds  with 
designs.  Of  course,  I  do  not  affirm  that 
their  ears  ma>  not  have  told  them  that 
these  were  imperfect  rhymes  (though  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  even  of  that),  but  thev 
surely  would  never  have  tolerated  any  such 
had  they  suspected  the  least  vulgarity  in 
them.  Prior  has  the  r\iyme  first  and  trust, 
but  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  landlady. 
Swift  has  stunted  and  burnt  it,  an  inten- 
tionallv  imperfect  rhyme,  no  doubt,  but 
which  t  cite  as  giving  precisnly  the  Yankee 
pronunciation  of  burned.  Donne  couples 
m  unhallowed  wedlock  after  and  matter^ 
thus  seeming  to  ^ve  to  both  the  tnie  Yan- 
kee sound  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
t^fter  and  daughter.  Worse  than  all,  in 
one  of  Dodsley  s  Old  Plays  we  have  onions 
rhyming  with  minions,  —  I  have  tears  in 
my  eyes  while  I  record  it  And  yet  what 
is  viler  than  the  universal  Misses  (Jiirs.) 
for  Mistress  t  This  was  once  a  vulgarism, 
and  in  "The  Miseries  of  Inforced  Mar- 
riage" the  rhyme  (printed  as  prose  in 
Dodsley's  Old  Plays  by  Collier), 

"  To  make  mv  young  mistresSt 
Delighting  In  kUses," 

is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  clown.  Our 
people  say  /ytjun  for  Indian.  The  ten- 
dency to  make  this  change  where  t  follows 
d  is  comraon.  The  Italian  ginrno  and 
French  Jour  from  dinmus  are  familiar  ex- 
amples. And  yet  Injun  is  one  of  those 
depravations  which  the  taste  challenges 
peremptorily,  though  it  have  the  authority 
of  Charles  Cotton  —  who  rhymes  "  Indies" 
with  "cringes"  —  and  four  English  lexi- 
oographurs,  begiiming  with  Dr.  Shendan. 


bid  us  My  invidgeous.  Yet  after  all  it  li 
no  worse  than  the  debasement  which  all 
our  terminations  in  tion  and  tienee  have 
undergone,  which  yet  we  hear  with  rtsig- 
nashun  and  payshunce,  though  it  might 
have  aroused  both  impal-i-ence  and  indig' 
na-ti-on  in  Shakespeare's  time.  When 
George  Herbert  tells  us  that  if  the  sermon 
be  dull, 

"  Ood  takes  a  text  and  preacheth  pati-ence,* 

the  prolongation  of  the  word  seems  to  con- 
vey  some  hint  at  the  longanimity  of  the 
virtue.  Consider  what  a  poor  curtal  we 
have  made  of  Ocean.  There  was  some- 
thingof  his  heave  and  expanse  in  o-ce-an, 
and  Fletcher  knew  how  to  use  it  when  he 
wrote  so  fine  a  verse  as  the  second  of  these, 
the  best  deep-sea  verse  I  know,  — 

"  In  desperate  stonns  stem  with  a  little  raddsr 
The  tumbling  rains  of  the  oceAO." 

Oceanus  was  not  then  wholly  shorn  of  his 
divine  proportions,  and  our  modem  oshiM 
sounds  like  the  gush  of  small-beer  in  com- 
parison.    Some  other  contractions  of  ours 
nave  a  vulgar  air  about  them.    More  ^n  for 
more  than,  as  one  of  the  worst  may  stand 
Tor  a  type  of  such.    Yet  our  old  drainatists 
are  full  of  such  obscurations  (elisions  they 
can  hardly  be  called)  of  the  th,  making 
whe*r  of  tchether.  where  of  whither ,  Aers 
of  hither,  bro'r  of  hrtUher,  smoVof  smother, 
mo'r  of  mother,  and  so  on.    And  dear  Brer 
Rabbit,  can  I  forget  him  V    Indeed,  it  is  this 
that  explains  the  word  rave  (which  has 
Dryden^  support),  and  which  we  say  of 
meat  where  an  Englishman  would  use  wM/er- 
done.    1  do  not  Mlieve,  with  the  diciiooa- 
ries,  that  it  had  ever  anything  to  do  with 
the  Icelandk:  hrar  (mv),  as  it  plainly  has 
not  in  rareripe,  vihich  means  earlier  rips. 
President  Lincoln  raid  of  a  precocious  boy 
that  "he  was  a  rareiipe,**    And  I  do  not 
believe  it,  for  this  reason,  that  the  «*arliesK 
foiiii  of  the  word  with  us  was,  and  the  com- 
moner now  in  the  inland  parts  still  is,  so 
far  as  I  can  di»cover,  raredone.    Golding 
has  "egs  reere-roeted,"  which,  wiialever 
el^e  it  mean,  cannot    mean  rav-roasted. 
I  find  rather  as  a  monoMvllable  in  Donne, 
and  still  better,  as  giving  the  sound,  rhym- 
ing with  yWir  in  Warner.    There  is  aneu- 
gram  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  which  tbe 
words  rather  than  make  a  monosyllable: 

•*  What  fUrie  is  *t  to  take  Death's  part 
And  rather  than  by  Nature,  dte  >y  Alt  1  * 

The  contraction  more  *n  I  find  in  the  old 
play  '^  Fuimus  Troes,*'  in  a  verse  when 
the  measure  is  so  strongly  accented  as  tf 
leave  it  beyond  doubt,  — 
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*'  A  koMot  crown  whom  hein 
More  than  half  the  world  sabdae." 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  contraction  is 
in  "th*  orld."  It  is  luimifilakable  in  the 
Second  Maiden^s  Tragedy  "  :  — 


•« 


"  It  were  bnt  folly, 
Dear  aoa],  to  boast  of  more  than  I  can  perform.** 

Is  oar  gin  for  given  more  violent  than 
mar'l  for  marvel^  which  wa»  once  common, 
and  which  I  find  aa  late  as  Herrick  ?  Nay, 
Herrick  has  gin  (spelling  it  (fen),  too,  as 
do  the  Scotch,  who  agree  with  us  likewise 
in  preferring  chimly  to  ehitnney. 

1  will  now  leave  pronunciation  and  turn 
to  words  or  phrases  which  have  been  sup- 
posed peculiar  to  us,  only  pausing  to  pick 
up  a  single  dropped  stitch,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  tu^prtme,  whica  I  had 
thought  native  till  I  found  it  in  the  well* 
languaeed  Daniel.    I  will   begin  with  a 
wora  of  which  I  have  never  met  with  any 
example  in  any  English  writer  of  authority. 
We  express  the  first  stage  of  withering  m 
a  green  plant  suddenly  cut  down  by  the 
Verb  to  toiU.    It  is.  of' course,  own  cousin 
of  the  German  wewen,  but  I  have  never 
eome  upon  it  in  literary  use,  and  my  own 
books  of  reference  give   me   faint  help. 
Graff  fcives  ioeJhkn,  marcescere,  and  refers 
to  veth  Oo«ot\  and  coniecturally  to  A.-S. 
kvelan.    The  A.-S.  wealvnan  {to  wither) 
is  nearer,  but  not  so  near  as  two  words  in 
the  Icelandic,  which  perhaps  |>ut  us  on  the 
track  of  its  ancestry,  —  vetgi,  tepe/aeere 
(and  velkif  with  the  derivative)  meanine 
coHtaminare.     WHt,  at  any  rate,  is  a  good 
word,  fillingt  as  it  does,  a  sensible  gap  be- 
tween drooping  and  withering,  and  the  im- 
aginative phrase  "  he  wilted  right  down," 
like  "he  caved  right  in,"  is  a  true  Amer- 
icanism.    Wilt  occurs  in  English  provin- 
cial glofiFaries,  but  is  explain^  by  witker, 
which  with  us  it  does  not  mean.    We  have 
a  tew  words  such  as  eachej  cohog,  carry 
(portaoe)^  shoot   (chute),   tunber  {jbred)^ 
wuehwnack  (to  pull  a  boat  along  by  the 
bushea  on  tne  edge  of  a  stream),  buckeye 
(a  picturesque  word  for  the  horse-chestnut) ; 
but  how  many  can  we  be  said  to  have  fairly 
brought  into  the  language,  as  Alexander 
Gill,    who   first   mentions   Americanisms, 
meant  it  when  he  said,  **  Sed  et  ab  Ameri^ 
eanis  nonnuUa  muiuamur  ut  maiz  el  CA- 
yoA*'?     Very  few,  I   suspect,  and  those 
mostly  by  borrowing  from  the  French,  Ger- 
man, 'Spanish,  or  Indian.*    **  I'he  Dipper  " 
for  the  "Great  Bear"  strikes  me  as  hav- 
ing a  native  air.    Bogus,  in  the  sense  of 
worthless,  is  undoubtedly  ours,  but  is,  I 

•  This  was  written  twenty  yeaxe  ago,  and  now 
(1890)  I  cannot  open  an  English  journal  without 
tfwi^pg  apoa  an  Americanism. 


more  flum  suspect,  a  corruption  of  the 
French  bagasse  (from  low  Latin  bapasea), 
which  travelled  up  the  Mississippi  from 
Mew  Orleans,  where  it  was  used  for  the 
refuse  of  the  sugar-cane.    It  is  true,  we 
have  modified  the  meaning  of  some  words. 
We  use  freshet  in  the  sense  of  .^ooc^i  for 
which  I  have  not  chanced  upon  any  au- 
thoritv.    Our  New  England  cross  between 
Ancient  Pistol  and  Dugald  Dalgetty,  Cap. 
tain  Underbill,  uses   the  word  (1638)  to 
mean  a  current,  and  I  do  not  recollect  it 
elsewhere  in  that  sense.    I  therefore  leave 
it  with  a  ?  for  future  explorers.     Crick 
for  creek  I  find  in  Captain  John  Smith 
and  in  the  dedication  of  Fuller's  **Uoly 
Warre,"  and  run,  meaning  a  small  stream, 
in  Waymouth's  "Voyage"  Y1606).    JSu^ 
mans  for  men,  which  Mr.  Bartlett  includes 
in  his  "Dictionary  of  Americanism*,"  is 
Chapman's  habitual  phrase  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer.     I  find  it  also  in  the  old 
plav  of  "The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl.** 
Dogs  for  andirons  is  still  current  in  New 
England,  and  in  Walter  de  Bibiesworth  I 
find  ehiens  glossed  in  the  mar^rin  by  and- 
irons.    Ounning  for  shooting  is  in  Dray- 
ton.   We  once  got  credit  for  the  poetical 
word  fall  for  autumn,   but  Mr.  Bartlett 
and  the  hut  edition  of  Webster's  Diction- 
ary refer  us  to  Dryden.    It  is  even  older, 
for  I  find  it  in  Dr'avton,  and  Bishop  Hall 
has   autumn  fall,    Middleton  plays  upon 
the  word:  "May'st  thou  have  a  reason- 
able good  spring',  for  thou  art  like  to  have 
many  dangerous  iou\  falls.**    Daniel  doea 
the  same,  and  Coleridge   uses   it  as  we 
do.    Gray  uses  the  archaism  picked  for 
peaked,   and  the  word   smudge  (as  our 
oackwoodsmen  do)  for  a  smothered  fire. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (more  prop- 
erly perhaps  than  even  Sidney,  the  last 
preux  chevalier )  has  "the  Emperor's  folks  " 
just  as  a  Yankee  would  say  it.    Loan  for 
lend,  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
blackened,  I  must  retort  upon  the  mother 
island,  for  it  appears  so  long  ago  as  in 
*<  Albion's  England."    Fleshy,  in  the  sense 
of  stout,  may  claim  Ben  Jonson's  warrant, 
and  I  find  it  also  so  latelv  as  in  Fcancklin's 
"  Lucian."    Chore  is  afso  Jonson's  word, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  it  to  chare  and 
char^  because  I  think  that  I  see  a  more  nat- 
ural origin  in  it  for  the  French/oar—  whence 
it  might  come  to  mean  a  day's  work,  and 
thence  a  job  —  than  anywhere  elscf    At 
onst  for  at  once  I  thought  a  corruption  of 
our  own,  till  I  found  it  in  the  Chester 
Plays.    I  am  now  inclined  to  suspect  it 
no  corruption  at  all,  but  only  an  erratic 
and  obsolete  superlative   at  onest.      To 

t  The  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew  of  Wadham  GoUege^ 
Oxford,  has  eonvinced  me  that  I  was  astzay  in 
this. 
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progress  was  flung  in  oor  teeth  till 
Mr.  Pickering  retorted  with  Shakespeare*! 
"doth  pro'gress  down  thy  cheeks."  I 
confess  that  I  was  never  satisfied  with 
this  answer,  because  the  accent  was  diSer- 
ent.  and  because  the  word  might  here  be 
reckoned  a  substantive  quite  as  well  as 
a  verb.  Mr.  Bartlett  (in  his  dictionary 
above  cited)  adds  a  surrebutter  in  a  verse 
from  Ford's  "Broken  Heart"  Here  the 
word  is  dearl  V  a  verb,  but  with  the  accent 
unhappily  still  on  the  first  syllable.  Mr. 
Bartlett  says  that  he  "cannot  say  whether 
the  word  was  used  in  Bacon's  time  or 
not"  It  certainly  was,  and  with  the  ac- 
cent we  ^ve  to  it  Ben  Jonaon,  in  the 
"Alchemist,"  has  this  verse, 


« 


Progreu'  so  from  extreme  unto  eactreme," 


and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

*'  Progressing  then  from  Ikir  Tniiss'  golden 
place. ''^ 

Sursly  we  may  now  sleep  in  peace,  and 
our  English  cousins  will  forgive  us,  since 
we  have  cleared  ourselves  from  any  suspi- 
cion of  orisrinality  in  the  mstter !  Even 
after  I  had  convinced  myself  that  the 
chances  were  desperately  against  our  liav- 
iag  invented  any  of  the  Amtrioanitau  with 
which  we  kt^  faulted  and  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  voicing,  there  were  one  or  two 
which  had  so  prevailingly  indigenous  an 
accent  as  to  stager  me  a  little.  One  of 
these  was  "  the  biggest  thing  out,**  Alas, 
even  this  slender  comfort  is  denied  me. 
Old  Gower  has 


and 


"  So  barde  an  hexte  was  none  oiK«,>' 
«« That  such  merveUAB  was  none  ottto.** 


He  also,  by  the  way,  says  "a  nghie  of 
flowres"  as  naturally  as  our  upn^ountry 
folk  would  say  it.  Poor  for  Uan,  tkird»  jfor 
dowtr,  and  dryior  thirsty  I  find  in  Middle- 
ton's  nlavs.  Dry  is  also  in  Skelton  and  in 
the  "  World  "  (1764).  In  a  note  on  Middle- 
ton,  Mr.  Dvce  thinks  it  needful  to  explain 
the  phrase  /  ain't  ttU  (universal  in  Amer- 
ica) by  the  gloss  /  could  not  Bay.  Middle* 
ton  aftfo  uses  mecked,  which  I  had  believed 
an  American i^m  till  I  saw  it  there.  It  is, 
of  course,  only  another  form  of  mo/cA,  anal- 
ogous to  theek  and  thatch  (cf.  the  proper 
names  Dekker  and  Thacher),  break  (brack) 
and  breach,  make  (still  common  with  us) 
and  match.  ^Long  on  for  occasioned  by 
('*who  is  this 'long  on  V'*)  occurs  constantly 
in  Gower  and  likewise  in  Milton.  ^Cauie 
why  i%  in  Chaucer.  Baiting  (an  English 
version  of  the  French  leaven)  for  yeast  is  em- 
ploved  by  Gayton  in  his  "Festivous  Notes 
m  Don  Quixote' '    I  have  never  seen  an  in- 


stance of  onr  New  England  word  et^9tm$  1« 
the  same  sense,  nor  can  I  divine  its  original. 
Gavton  baa  UniekiU;  alao  thuts  for  skutten, 
and  the  latter  is  used  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in 
her  "  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson."  Hiabop 
Hall,  and  Pnichas  in  his  "  PUgiims,*'  have 
chist  for  eheit,  and  it  is  certainly  nearer 
cuto,  as  well  as  to  its  form  in  toe  Ten- 
tonic  languages,  whence  probably  we  got 
it  We  retain  the  old  sound  from  dsi,  but 
chest  is  as  old  as  Chaucer.  Lovelace  says 
wropt  for  wrapL  "  Musidauer  "  I  had  al- 
ways associated  with  the  militia-muaten 
of  my  boyhood,  and  too  hastily  concluded 
it  an  abomination  of  our  own,  but  Mr. 
Wright  calls  it  a  Norfolk  word,  and  I  And 
it  to  be  as  old  as  1642  by  an  extract  in 
Collier.  "Not  worth  the  Ume  of  day" 
had  passed  with  me  for  native  till  I  saw 
it  in  Shakespeare's  "  Pericles."  For  sUdk 
(which  is  only  a  shorter  sound  of  aieek, 
like  crick  and  the  now  universal  brUchet 
for  breeches)  I  will  only  call  Chapman 
and  Jonson.  "  That 's  a  sure  card  I  and 
*' That's  a  stinger!"  both  sound  like 
modem  slang,  but  you  will  find  the  one 
in  the  old  Interiude  of  "  Tbers3rte8"  (1537), 
and  the  other  in  Middleton.  "Right 
here"  a  favorite  phraw  with  our  oratom 
and  with  a  certain  class  of  onr  editors, 
turns  \ip  passim  in  the  Cheater  and  Cov- 
entry plays.  Mr.  Dickens  fuund  some- 
thing very  ludicrous  in  what  he  considerad 
our  neologism  right  atoav.  But  I  find  a 
phrase  very  like  it,  and  which  I  wookl 
gladly  suspect  to  be  a  misprint  for  it,  m 
"  Gammer  Gurton  " :  — 


<« 


Lyght  it  and  bring  It  tU*  away.' 


But  ate  is  the  true  word  in  this  case.  Alltt 
all,  what  is  it  but  another  form  of  straigki- 
way  t  Cussedness,  meaning  wickedmess,  sm- 
lignity,  and  cuss,  a  sneakine,  ill-natuied 
fellow,  in  such  phrases  as  "  He  done  it  out 
o'  pure  cussedness,"  and  "He  is  a  nateral 
cuss,"  have  been  commonly  thought  Tan- 
keeisms.  To  vent  certain  contemptuoDsly 
indignant  moods  they  are  admirable  in  their 
rough-and-ready  way.  But  neither  is.  oar 
own .  Vursudnesse,  in  the  same  sense  of  ina- 
lip;nant  wicaeduess,  occurs  in  the  Coveuiry 
Plays,  and  cuss  mav  perhapa  claim  to  have 
come  in  with  the  Conqiieror.  At  least  the 
term  is  also  French.  Saint  Simon  uses  it 
and  confesses  its  usefulness.  Speaking  ol 
the  Abb^  Dubois,  he  says,  "Qui  «toit  ea 
plain  ce  qu'un  mauvais  f ran^ois  appelle  ui 
sacre,  mais  qui  ne  se  pent  guere  exprimer 
autrement "  "Not  worth  a  cuss,"  though 
supported  by  "  not  worth  a  damn,"  may 
be  a  mere  corruption,  since  "  not  worth  a 
cress"  is   in  "Piers   Ploughman."     "I 
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4oo*t  see  It**  was  the  popular  alazig  a 
fear  or  two  ago,  and  seemed  to  spring 
trom   the   soil ;   bat  no,  it  is  in  Gib- 
ber's "Careless  Husband/*    Oreen  aauee 
for  vegetabUt  I  meet  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Oayton,  and   elsewhere.      Our 
rustic  pronunciation  sahee  (for  either  the 
diphthong  au  was  anciently  pronounced  ah, 
or  else  we  have  followed  abundant  analogy 
in  changing  it  to  the  latter  sound,  as  we 
have  in  ekaaice,  domee,  and  so  many  more) 
may  be  the  older  one,  and  at  leastgivefe 
some  hint  at  its  ancestor  miUa,     warn, 
in  the  sense  of  notify,  is,  I  believe,  now 
peculiar  to  us,  but  Feooclc  so  employs  it 
1  ilnd,/»rMHiMr  {mimer.  as  we  pronounce  it) 
fai  Beaumont  and  Fletener,  and  a  "  square 
eater'*  too  (compare  our  *< more  meal*'), 
keft  for  iDe%ghi^  and  *' muchness"  in  the 
«  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'*  bankkiU  in  Swift 
and  Fielding,  and  a»  for  that  I  might  say 
To  ooUon  to  is,  I  rather  think,  an 


Americanism.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
I  have  found  is  cotUm  togtther,  m  Gongreve't 
"  Love  for  Love."  To  eoUon  or  eotU»,in 
laiother  sense,  is  old  and  common.  Our 
word  means  to  cling,  and  its  oiisin,  pos* 
■ibly,  is  to  be  sought  in  another  direcuon, 
peroApe  in  A.  3.  cvead,  which  means  mud, 
day  <  Doth  proverbially  clinging),  or  better 
vet.  in  the  Icelandic  qvoda  (otherwise 
Jb6a).  meaning  resin  and  ^Ziie,  which  are 
•BT*  iC^x^r  sticky  substances.  To  spU  cot- 
ten  ia,  I  think,  American,  and  also,  per- 
haps, to  Jlax  for  to  heat.  To  the  halves 
still  survives  among  us,  though  apparently 
obsolete  in  England.  It  means  either  to 
let  or  to  hire  a  piece  of  land,  receiving  half 
the  profit  in  money  or  in  kind  (partibut 
iocare).  I  mention  it  because  in  a  note 
by  some  English  editor,  to  which  I  have 
lost  my  reference,  I  have  seen  it  wrongly 
explained.  The  editors  of  Nares  cite  Bur- 
ton. To  put,  in  the  sense  of  to  ^,  as  Put  / 
for  Begone  /  would  seem  our  own,  and  yet 
it  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  French  $e 
mettrt  d  la  voie,  ana  the  Italian  metUrei  in 
Indeed,  Dante  has  a  verse, 


**Io  earri  [for  mi  asrsi]  yid  smmo  jmt  Io  eenHtro' 

which,  but  for  the  indignity,  might  be 
tnmalated, 

"  I  should,  ere  this,  have  put  along  the  way." 

I  deprecate  in  advance  any  share  in 
General  Banks's  notions  of  international 
law,  but  we  may  all  take  a  just  pride  in 
hia  exuberant  eloquence  as  something 
distinctively  American.  When  he  spoke  a 
few  years  ago  of  "  letting  the  Union  slide,*' 
even  those  who,  for  pobtical  purposes,  re- 
proached him  with  the  sentiment,  admired 
the  indigenous  virtue  of  his  phrase.    Yet  | 


I  find  "  let  the  world  slide  "  in  Ueywood't 
"Edward  IV.**;  and  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  « Wit  without  Money"  Valen- 
tine says, 

"Will  yon  go  drink. 
And  let  the  world  slide?  " 

So  also  In  8idney*8  Arcadia, 

"  Let  his  dominion  sUde." 

In  the  one  ease  it  is  put  into  the  month  of 
a  down,  in  the  other,  of  a  gentleman,  and 
was  evidently  proverMaL  It  has  even 
higher  sanction,  for  (Thauoer  writes, 

"  WeU  nia^  all  other  eoite  Iff  JU  jlidi.'* 

Mr.  Bartlett  ^ves  "above  one's  bend**  as 
an  Americanism;  but  compare  Hamlet's 
"to  the  top  of  my  bent"  In  his  tracks 
for  itnmediately  has  acquired  an  American 
accent,  and  passes  where  he  can  for  a 
native,  but  is  an  importation  nevertheless ; 
for  what  is  he  but  tne  Latin  e  vestigio,  or 
at  best  the  Norman  French  eneslesmas, 
both  which  have  the  same  meaning  ?  not- 
foot  (provincial  also  in  England),  1  find  in 
the  old  romance  of  "  Tristan," 

"  Si  ittn  parti  cbaut  Pia." 

lAhe  for  OS  is  never  used  in  New  Ens^d, 
but  is  universal  in  the  South  and  West. 
It  has  on  its  side  the  authority  of  two 
kings  {ego  sum  rex  Romanorum  et  supra 

rmmaiieam),  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles 
This  were  ample,  without  throwing 
into  the  scale  the  scholar  and  poet  Daniel. 
Them  waa  used  as  a  nominative  by  the 
majesty  of  Edward  VI.,  by  Sir  P.  Hoby, 
and  by  Lord  Paget  (in  Froude's  "His- 
torv").  I  have  never  seen  any  passsge 
adduced  where  gjff^  v**  u>^  as  the 
Yankee  uses  it.  The  word  was  familiar  in 
the  mouths  of  our  ancestors,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent shade  of  meaning  from  that  we  have 
given  it,  which  is  something  like  rcUher 
think,  though  the  Yankee  implies  a  confi- 
dent certainty  by  it  when  he  says,  "I 
guess  Iduf*  There  are  two  examples  in 
(Jtway,  one  of  which  ("  So  in  the  struggle. 
I  guess  the  note  was  lost ")  i)erhaps  might 
serve  our  purpose,  and  CToleridge's 

"  T  giiem  t  was  tnrta}  there  to  see" 

certainly  comes  very  near.  But  I  have 
a  higher  authority  than  either  in  Selden, 
who,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  the  "  Polyol- 
bion,"  writes,  "The  first  inventor  of  them 
(I  guess  you  dislike  not  the  addition)  was 
one  Berthold  S warts."  Here  he  must 
mean  bv  it,  "I  take  it  for  granted." 
Itobert  (ireene,  in  his  "  Quip  for  an  Upstart 
Courtier,'*  makes  Cloth-breeches  say,  "  but 
I  gesse  yonr  maistership  never  tried  what 
true  honor  meanu"    In  this  case  the  word 
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Mtms  to  b«  Qsed  with  a  meaDlng  preclMly 
like  that  which  we  give  it.  Another  pecu- 
liarity almost  as  prominent  is  the  beginning 
tenteoces,  especially  in  answer  to  questions, 
with  '*  well.'*  Put  before  such  a  phrase  as 
'*How  d*e  do  ?  "  it  is  commonly  short,  and 
has  the  sound  of  vftU,  but  in  reply  it  is  do- 
liberative,  and  the  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing which  can  be  conveyed  by  difference  of 
intonation,  and  by  prolonging  or  abbreviat- 
ing, I  should  vainlv  attempt  to  deacritM.  I 
have  heard  ooa-akl^  traAi,  aA/,  wdl,  and 
something  nearly  approaching  the  sound  of 
the  le  in  (Me.  Sometimes  before  '*!"  it 
dwindles  to  a  mere  l^  as  '*  '1  /  dunno.*'  A 
friend  of  mine  (why  should  I  not  please 
myself,  though  I  displease  him,  by  bright- 
ening my  page  with  the  initials  of  the  most 
exquisite  oi  homoriats,  J.  H.  ?)  told  me  that 
he  once  heard  five  "  wells,"  like  pioneers, 
precede  the  answer  to  an  inquiry  about 
the  price  of  land.  The  first  was  the 
ordinary  vml.  in  deference  to  custom ; 
the  second,  tlie  lon^,  perpending  ooahl, 
with  a  falling  inflection  of  the  voice  ;  the 
third,  t^e  same,  but  with  the  voice  rising, 
as  if  in  despair  of  a  conclusion,  into  a 
plaintively  nasal  whine ;  the  fourth,  wulh. 
ending  in  the  aspirate  of  a  sigh ;  and 
then,  fifth,  came  a  short,  sharp  toeu,  show- 
ing that  a  conclusion  had  l>een  reached. 
I  have  used  this  latter  form  in  the  *'  Biglow 
Papers,"  because,  if  enough  nasality  be 
added,  it  represents  most  nearly  the  aver- 
age sound  ox  what  I  may  call  the  interjec- 
tion. 

A  locution  prevails  in  the  Southern  and 
Middle  States  which  is  so  curious  that, 
though  never  heard  in  New  England,  I 
will  give  a  few  lines  to  its  discussion,  the 
more  readily  because  it  is  extinct  else- 
where. I  mean  the  use  of  cUlovf  in  the 
tense  of  q^rm,  as  "  I  allow  that 's  a  good 
horse."  I  find  the  word  so  usea  in 
1558  by  Anthony  Jenkinson  in  Hakluyt : 
"Come  they  sowe  not,  neither  doe  eate 
any  bread,  mocking  the  Christians  for 
the  same,  and  disabling  ourstrensthe,  say- 
ing we  live  by  eating  the  toppe  of  a  weede, 
and  ^nke  a  drinke  made  of  the  same, 
eUloufing  theyr  great  devouring  of  flesh 
and  drinkipg  of  milke  to  b«  the  increase 
of  theyr  strength."  That  is,  they  under- 
v^ued  our  strength,  and  affirmed  their 
own  to  be  the  result  of  a  certain  diet  In 
another  passage  of  the  same  narrative 
the  word  has  its  more  common  meaning 
of  approving  or  praising  :  "  The  said  king, 
much  allowing  this  declaration,  said." 
Ducange  quotes  Bracton  sub  voce  adlo- 
OIAB  for  the  meaning  "to  admit  as 
proved,*'  and  the  transition  from  this  to 
*aflafm"  is  hy  no  means  violent.    Isaak 


Walton  has  "Lebault  nllowi  waterfrom 
to  be  good  meat,"  and  here  the  word  is 
eonivalent  to  ajfirmi.  At  the  same  time, 
when  we  cotHider  some  of  the  meanings 
of  ailow  in  old  Ens^liAh,  and  of  tMomtr  in 
old  French,  and  alM)  remember  that  the 
verbs  prize  and  praise  are  f mm  one  root, 
I  think  we  must  admit  aliamdare  to  a  abars 
in  the  paternity  of  aOow.  The  tentenoe 
from  Hakluyt  would  read  equally  well, 
**  contemning  our  strengthe,  ....  and 
praising  (or  valuing)  their  greafc  eating 
of  flesh  as  the  cause  of  their  increase  ia 
itrength."  After  all,  if  we  confine  our« 
selves  to  cUlocare,  it  may  turn  out  that 
the  wonl  was  somewhere  and  aomewheo 


boys  in  the  street  continually 
saying,  **  I  bet  that 's  a  good  horse,"  or 
what  not,  meaning  by  no  means  to  risk 
anything  beyond  their  opinion  in  the 
matter.  . 

The  word  improve,  in  the  sense  of  '*to 
occupy,  make  use  of,  employ,"  as  I>r. 
Pickering  defines  it,  he  long  ago  proved 
to  be  no  neologism.  He  would  nave  dom 
better,  I  thinly  had  he  substituted  or^ 
6y  for  employ.  He  cites  Dr.  Frankliu  as 
saying  that  the  word  had  never,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  been  used  in  New  England 
before  he  left  it  in  1723,  except  in 
Dr.  Mather's  **  Remarkable  Providences," 
which  he  oddly  calls  a  "  very  old  book." 
Pranklui,  as  Dr.  Pickering  goes  on  to 
show,  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Bartlett  in  his 
"  Dictionary  "  merelv  abridges  Pickering. 
Both  of  them  should  have  contineil  the 
application  of  the  word  to  material  thii^t>i 
its  extension  to  which  is  all  that  is  pecnliai 
in  the  supposed  American  use  of  it.  Foi 
surely  "(Complete  Letter- Writers "  have 
been  '*  improving  this  opportunity  **  time 
out  of  mind.  I  will  iUustrate  the  wonl  s 
little  further,  because  Pickering  cites  no 
Bnglish  authorities.  Skelton  has  a  pas- 
sage in  his  "  Phyllyp  Sparowe,"  which  I 
quote  the  rather  as  it  contains  also  the 
word  allowed,  and  as  it  distinguishes  m»- 
prove  from  employ :  — 

"  His  [(Chaucer's]  Bnglysh  weD  ak>wed. 
Bo  as  it  is  enprmom^ 
For  as  it  is  enployd. 
There  is  no  English  vojrd." 

Here  the  meaning  is  to  proJU  fiy.  Tn 
Fuller's  "Holy  Warre"  (1647),  we  have 
"The  Eg}'ptians  standing  on  the  firm 
ground,  were  thereby  enabled  to  iti^trom 
and  enforce  their  darts  to  the  ntmoitt* 
Here  the  word  might  certainly  mean  U 
make  uae  of.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  (Life  ol 
Colonel  H.)  uses  the  word  in  the 
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way :  "  And  therefore  did  not  emproove  his 
interest  to  enga^  the  coantry  in  the 
quarreil."  Swift  in  one  of  his  letters  says : 
"  There  is  not  an  acre  of  land  in  Ireland 
tamed  to  half  its  advantage ;  yet  it  is 
better  improved  than  the  people.  I  find 
it  also  in,  "Strength  out  of  Weakness" 
(1652),  and  Plutarch's  "Morals"  (1714), 
but  I  know  of  only  one  example  of  its 
use  in  the  pnrelv  American  sense,  and  that 
is,  "  a  very  good  improvement  for  a  mill " 
m  the  "SUte  Trials"  (Speech  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  the  Lady  Ivy's  case. 
1684).  In  the  sense  of  employ,  1  could 
cite  a  dozen  old  English  authorities. 

In  running  over  the  fly-leaves  of  those 
delightful  folios  for  this  reference,  I  iind 
a  note  which  reminds  me  of  another  word, 
for  our  abuse  of  which  we  have  been  de- 
servedly ridiculed.  I  mean  lady.  It  is 
true  I  might  cite  the  example  of  the  Italian 
dtrnma  *  {domina),  which  has  been  treated 
in  the  same  way  by  a  whole  nation,  and 
not,  as  lady  among  us,  by  the  uncultivated 
only.  It  perhaps  grew  into  use  in  the 
half-democratic  republics  of  Italy  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  with 
us.  But  I  admit  that  our  abuse  of  the 
word  is  villanous.  I  know  of  an  orator  who 
once  said  in  a  public  meeting  where  bon- 
nets preponderated,  that  "  the  ladies  were 
last  at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  tomb  "  ! 
But  similar  sins  were  committed  before  our 
dar  and  in  the  mother  country  In  the 
" Aarleian  Miscellany  "  (vol.  v.  p.  4ft5)  I  find 
'Mhis  lady  is  my  servant ;  the  hedger's 
daughter  loan.'*  In  the  "State  Trials'* 
I  learn  of  "  a  yenlUvfotnan  that  lives  cook 
with"  such  a  one,  and  I  hear  the  Lord 
High  Steward  speaking  of  the  wife  of 
a  waiter  at  a  bagnio  as  a  yentlewoman! 
FfDm  the  same  authority,  by  the  way,  I 
can  state  that  our  vile  habit  of  chewing 
tobacco  had  the  somewhat  unsavory  ex- 
ample of  Htus  Oates,  and  I  know  by  tra- 
dition from  an  eyewitness  that  the  elegant 
General  Burgoyne  partook  of  the  same 
vice.  Howell,  in  one  of  his  lettere  (dated 
96  August,  1623),  speaks  thus  of  another 
"  institutk>n  *'  whicli  many  have  thought 
American:  "They  spesk  much  of  that 
boisterous  Bishop  of  Halverstadt  (for  so 
they  term  him  here),  that,  having  taken 
a  place  wher  ther  were  two  Monasteries 
of  Nuns  and  Friers,  he  caused  divera  feath- 
er-beds to  be  ripM,  and  all  the  feathers 
to  be  thrown  in  a  great  Hall,  whither 
the  Nuns  and  Friers  were  thrust  naked 
with  tneir  bodies  oiPd  and  pitch'd,  and 
to  tumble  among   the   feathers."    How- 


*  Dame,  in  Bnffllsh.  Is  a  decayed  gentle- 
voBuui  or  the  same  family. 


ell  sneaks  as  if  the  thing  were  new  to  him, 
and  1  know  not  if  the  "  Boisterous  "  Bishop 
was  the  inventor  of  it,  but  I  find  it  prac- 
tised in  England  before  our  Revolution. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  will  add  a 
few  comments  made  from  time  to  time 
on  the  margin  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  excellent 
"Dictionary,"  to  which  I  am  glad  thus 
publicly  to  acknowledge  my  manv  obliga- 
tions. "  Avails  "  is  good  old  English,  and 
the  vaiU  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  porter 
are  famous.  Averse  from,  averse  to,  and 
in  connection  with  them  the  English  vul- 
garism "different  to"  The  corrupt  use 
of  to  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  Yan- 
kee "  he  lives  to  Salem,"  "to  home."  and 
others,  must  be  a  very  old  one,  for  m  the 
one  case  it  plainly  arose  from  confounding 
the  two  Frmch  )>repositions  d  (from  Latin 
ad  and  ctb),  and  in  the  other  from  trans- 
lating the  first  of  them.  I  once  thought 
"different  to"  a  modem  vulgarism,  and 
Mr.  Thackeray,  on  my  pointing  it  out  to 
him  in  "  Henry  Esmond,"  confessed  it  to 
be  an  anachronism.  Mr.  fiartlett  refera 
to  "  the  old  writers  ouoted  in  Richardson's 
Dictionary"  for  "different  to,"  though  in 
my  edition  of  that  work  all  the  examples 
are  with  from.  But  I  find  to  used  invaria- 
bly by  Sir  R.  Hawkins  in  Eakluyt.  Bat^o 
is  a  negro  corruption  of  0.  £.  bandore, 
Bind-toeed  can  hardly  be  modem,  for 
wood-bind  is  old  and  radically  right,  inter- 
twining itself  through  bindan  and  vrindan 
with  classic  stems.  Bobolink:  is  this  a 
contraction  for  Bob  o'  Lincoln?  I  find 
bobolyfLM,  in  one  of  the  poems  attributed 
to  Skelton,  where  it  may  be  rendered 
Mdy-pate,  a  term  very  fit  for  the  bird  in 
his  ecstasies.  Cruel  for  great  is  in  Hak- 
luyt  BotoHng-alley  is  in  Nash's  "  Pieroe 
Pennilesse."  Curioue,  meaning  nice,  oc- 
ean continually  in  old  writers,  and  is  as 
old  as  Pecocks  "Repressor.**  Droger 
is  0.  £.  drugger.  Educational  is  in 
Burke.  Feete  is  only  a  form  of /ae.  To 
Jix,  in  the  American  sense,  I  find  used  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
80  early  as  1675,  "  their  arms  well  faed 
and  fit  for  service."  To  take  the  foot  in 
the  hand  is  German ;  so  is  to  go  under, 
Oundalow  is  old  :  1  find  gundelo  in  Hak- 
luvt,  and  gundello  in  Booth's  reprint  of  the 
foiio  Shakespeare  of  1628.  Oonoff  is  O.  K 
gnoffe.  Heap  is  in  "  Piers  Ploughman " 
( "and  other  names  an  heep  "),  and  in  Hak- 
luyt  ("seeing  such  Aheap  of  their  enemies 
ready  to  devour  them").  To  liquor  is 
in  the  "  Puritan  "  ( "  call  'em  in,  and  liquor 
•em  a  little  ").  To  loaf:  this,  I  think,  is 
unquestionably  German.  Laufen  is  pro- 
nounced lofen  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
and  I  once  heard  oue  German  student  say 
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to  Aoothflr,  Ich  Utuf  (lofe)  hier  hit  du 
VfUderkehruty  and  he  began  acooxdingly 
to  ■aunter  up  and  down,  in  short,  to  uSf. 
To  mull,  Mr.  Bartlett  says,  means  "to 
•often,  to  dispirit,"  and  quotes  from  "  Mar- 
garet,*'—  '^lliere  has  been  a  pretty  consid- 
erable muUtn  ^ing  on  among  the  doc- 
tors," —  where  it  surely  cannot  mean  what 
be  sa^s  it  does.  We  nave  always  heard 
mulUnif  used  for  stirring,  busUing,  some- 
times in  an  underhand  way.  It  is  a  meta- 
phor derived  probably  from  mulling  wine, 
and  the  word  itself  must  be  a  corruption 
of  melL  from  O.  F.  metier.  Pair  of  stairs 
is  in  Uakluyt.  To  puU  vp  stakes  is  in 
Curwen's  Journal,  and  therefore  pre-Rev- 
olutionaiy.  I  think  I  have  met  with  it 
earlier.  Haise:  under  this  word  Mr. 
Bartlett  omits  "to  raise  a  house  "  that  is, 
the  frame  of  a  wooden  one,  and  also  Use 
substantive  formed  from  it,  a  raisin*,  Rs- 
tirtiorgotobedviiii  Fielding's  "Amelia." 
Setting-poles  cannot  be  new,  for  I  find 
"some  set  [the  boats]  with  long  poles" 
in  Hakluyt  Shoulder-hiOers :  I  find  that 
shoulder-striker  is  old,  though  I  have  lost 
the  reference  to  my  authority.  Snag  is 
no  new  word,  thou^  perhaps  the  Western 
application  of  it  is  so ;  nut  I  find  in 
Gill  the  proverb,  "  A  bird  in  the  bsf  is 
worth  two  on  the  snag."  Dryden  has 
swop  and  to  rights,  TVail:  Uakluvt 
has  "many  wayes  traled  by  the  wilde 
beastes." 

I  subjoin  a  few  phrases  not  in  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  book  which  I  have  heard.  Bald- 
headed:  "  to  go  it  bald-headed  " ;  in  great 
haste,  as  where  one  rushes  out  without  his 
hat  Bogue:  "I  don't  git  much  done 
*thout  I  bogue  right  in  along  'th  my  men.** 
Carry :  a  portage.  Cat-nap :  a  short  doze. 
Cat-stick:  a  small  stick.  Chotoder-head : 
a  muddle-brain.  Cling-john  :  a  soft  cake 
of  rye.  Cocoa-nut:  the  head.  Cohees' : 
applied  to  the  people  of  certain  settle- 
ments in  Western  Pennsylvania,  from  their 
use  of  the  archaic  form  Quo*  he.  Dun- 
now*z  I  hnoto :  tlie  nearest  your  true 
Yankee  ever  comes  to  acknowledging  i^o- 
rance.  Esstnce-pedler :  a  skunk.  Fvrsi- 
rate  and  a  hair.  Fish-Jlakes,  for  drying 
fish  :  0.  K  feck  (cratis).  Gander-party: 
a  social  gathering  of  men  only.  Oaumi- 
eus :  a  dolt.  Hawkins's  whetstone :  rum ; 
in  derision  of  one  Hawkins,  a  well-known 
temperance-lecturer.  Hyper :  to  bustle  : 
"  I  mus'  hyper  about  an'  git  tea. "  Keeler- 
tub:  one  m  which  dishes  are  washed. 
("And  Greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot") 
Lap-tea :  where  the  guests  are  too  many  to 
sit  at  table.  Last  of  pea-time :  to  be  hard- 
up.  LOse-laid  (loose-laid) :  a  weaver's 
tenn,  and  probably  EogUah;  wvak- willed. 


Malahaek:  to  cut  up  hastily  or  awb 
wardly.  Moongiade:  a  beauttful  word: 
for  the  track  of  moonlif  ht  on  the  water. 
Of -ox:  an  unraanageaole,  cross-grained 
fellow.  Old  Driver,  Old  SplUfoU  ;  the 
Devil.  OnhiUh :  to  pull  trigger  (cf .  Span- 
ish cUf/Wftir).  Popular:  conceited.  Rote: 
sound  of  surf  before  a  stonn.  Roi-gul: 
cheap  whiskey ;  the  word  occurs  in  Hey- 
wood's  "  BngUsh  Traveller  "  and  Addison's 
"  Drummer,"'  for  a  poor  kind  of  drink. 
Seem:  it  is  habitual  with  the  New-Eng- 
Under  to  put  this  verb  to  stranoe  uaes^  as, 
"  I  can't  sum  to  be  suited,"  "I  coold n't 
seem  to  know  him."  SidehUl,  for  hill- 
side, State-house :  this  seems  an  Ameri- 
eanism,  whether  invented  or  derived  from 
the  Dutch  Stadhuys.  1  know  not  Strike 
and  string :  from  the  game  of  ninepins ; 
to  make  a  strike  is  to  knock  down  all  the 
pins  with  one  ball,  hence  it  has  come  to 
mean  fortunate,  sucoessfuL  Swaa^ers: 
men  who  break  out  roads  for  lumberers 
Tormented:  euphemism  for  damnecL  as, 
"  not  a  tormented  cent "  Virginia  jemoe^ 
to  indke  a  .*  to  walk  like  a  drunken  man. 

It  is  id  ways  worth  while  to  note  down 
the  erratic  words  or  phrases  which  one 
meets  with  in  any  dialect.  They  may 
throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  other  wonL% 
on  the  relationship  of  langus^es,  or  even  on 
history  itself.  In  so  composite  a  language 
as  ours  they  often  supply  a  different  fom 
to  express  a  different  shade  of  meaning 
as  in  viol  and  Jiddle,  thrid  and  threma, 
smother  and  smoulder,  where  the  I  has  crapi 
in  by  a  fahie  analogy  with  would.  We 
have  ^ven  back  to  England  the  excel- 
lent adjective  lengthy,  formed  honestly  like 
earthy,  drouthy,  and  others,  thus  enaoiiog 
their  journalists  to  characterize  our  Presi- 
dent's messages  by  a  word  civilly  oompn>- 
raising  between  long  and  tedious,  so  as  not 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  two  ooontriee 
by  wounding  our  national  sensitiveness  to 
British  criticism.  Let  me  give  two  cnriona 
examples  of  the  antiseptic  property  of 
dialects  at  which  I  have  already  glanced. 
Dante  has  dindi  as  a  childish  or  low  woid 
for  danari  (money),  and  in  Shropehiie 
small  Roman  coins  are  still  dug  up  which 
the  peasants  call  dinders.  This  can  hard- 
ly be  a  chance  coincidence,  but  eeems 
rather  to  carry  the  word  back  to  the 
Roman  soldiery.  So  our  fanners  say 
ehuk,  chuk,  to  their  pigs,  and  daeeo  is 
one  of  the  Italian  words  for  hog.  When 
a  countr^inan  tells  us  that  he  "  feU  all  qf 
a  heap,'*  I  cannot  help  thinkine  that  he 
unconsciously  points  to  an  amnity  be- 
tween our  worn  tumble,  and  the  Latin 
tumtUits,  that  is  older  than  most  others. 
I  believe  that  words,  or  even  the 
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intoiiation  of  them,  haTe  an  astooiBhing 
vitality  and  power  of  propegation  by  the 
root,   like   tne   gardener  s  pest,  quitch- 
grass,*  while  the  application  or  combina- 
tion of  them  may  be  new.    It  ifl  in  these 
last  that  my  countrymen  seem  to  me  full 
of  humor,  invention,  quickness  of  wit,  and 
that  sense  of  subtle  analogy  which  needs 
onl^  refining  to  become  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation.    Psosaic  as  American  life  seems 
in  many  of  its  aspects  to  a  Buropean,  bleak 
and  bare  as  it  is  on  the  side  oz  tradition, 
and  ntteriy  orphaned  of  the  solemn  inspira- 
tion of  antiquity,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  ortunarv  talk  of  unlettered  men 
among  us  is  fuller  of  metaphor  and  of 
phrases  that  snggest  lively  images  thui 
that  of  any  other  people   I  have  seen. 
Very  many  such  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Bartlett's  book,  though  his  short  list  of 
proverbs  at  the  end  seem  to  me,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  as  un-American  as  pos- 
sible.   Most  of  them  have  no  character  at 
all  but  coarseness,  and  are  quite  too  long- 
skirted  for  working  proverbs,  in  whicn 
laognage  always  "  takes  off  its  coat  to  it," 
as  a  Yankee  would  say.    There  are  plenty 
that  have  a  more   native   and  puckery 
flavor,  seedlings  from  the  old  stock  often, 
and  yet  new  varieties.     One  hears  such 
sot  seldom  among  us  Easterners,  and  the 
West  would  yield  many  more.    "Mean 
snoush  to  steal  acorns  from  a  blind  hog  " ; 
"Gold  as  the  north  side  of  a  Jenooary 
gravestone  by  starlight** ;   "  Hungry  as  a 
graven  image**;  *'Pop*lar  as  a  hen  with 
one  chicken^'  >  "A  hen^s  time  ain't  much" ; 
"  Quicker  *n  greased  liffhtnin*  '* ;  "  Ther  *s 
sech  a  thing  ez  bein'  ttP*  (our  Yankee  par- 
aphrase of  #Ai|Mr  ayap) ;  hence  the  phrase 
tooin*  roundf  meaning  a  superen^atonr 
activity  like  that  of  flies ;  "  Stingy  enough 
to  skim  his  milk  at  both  sends" ;  "Hot  as 
the  Devil's  kitchen  '* ;  "  Handy  as  a  pocket 
in  a  shirt  ** ;  "  He  's  a  whole  team  and  the 
dog  under  the  wagon  "  ;  "  All  deacons  are 
good,  but  there's  odds  in  deacons*'  (to  dea- 
con berries  is  to  put  the  largest  atop) ;  "  So 
thievish  they  hev  to  take  in  their  stone 
walls  nighta  '* ;  f  may  serve  as  specimens. 
"I  take  my  tea  bar/oot,"  said  a   back- 
woodsman when  asked  if  he  would  have 
eream  and  sugar.    (I  find  bar/ooty  by  the 
way,   in    the  Coventry  Plays.)     A  man 
sneiking  to  me  once  of  a   very   rocky 
clearing  said,  "Stone  *s  got  a  pretty  heavy 
mortgage  on  that  land,^  and  I  overheard 

*  Which,  whether  in  that  form,  or  under  its 
sUases  wiuh-gran  and  oooch-gnaB,  points  us 
back  to  its  orikiual  Sozon  quick 

t  And,  by  the  way,  the  Yanlcee  never  says 
"o*  nights.'^  but  uses  the  older  adverbial  form, 
•oalogoos  to  the  Qerinaa  aosMa 


a  guide  in  the  woods  say  to  his  coropao- 
ions  who  were  urging  him  to  sing,  "  waL 
I  did  sing  once,  but  toons  gut  invented,  an 
thet  BpUt  my  trade."  Whoever  has  drivea 
over  a  stream  by  a  bridse  made  of  slabi 
will  feel  the  picturesque  force  of  the  epi- 
thet dab-bridged  applied  to  a  fellow  ot 
shaky  character.  Almost  every  county 
has  some  good  die-sinker  in  phrase,  whose 
mintage  passes  into  the  currencv  of  tlie 
whole  neighborhood.  Such  a  one  aescribed 
the  county  jail  (the  one  stone  building 
where  all  the  dwellinss  are  of  wood)  as 
"  the  house  whose  underoinnin'  come  up 
to  the  eaves,"  and  callea  hell  "  the  place 
where  they  didn't  rake  up  their  fires 
nights."  I  once  asked  a  stage-driver  if 
the  other  side  of  a  hill  were  as  steep  as 
the  one  we  were  climbing :  "  Steep  f  chain 
lightnin*  could  n*  go  down  it  'thout  puttin* 
tlie  shoe  on  ! "  And  this  brings  me  back 
to  the  exaggeration  of  which  1  spoke  be- 
fore. To  me  there  is  something  very  tak- 
ing in  the  negro  "  so  black  that  charcoal 
made  a  chalk-mark  on  him."  and  the 
wooden  shingle  "painted  so  like  marble 
that  it  sank  in  water,"  as  if  its  very  con- 
sciousness or  its  vanity  had  been  over- 
rrsuaded  by  the  cunning  of  the  painter, 
heard  a  man,  in  order  to  give  a  notion 
of  some  very  cold  weather,  say  to  another 
that  a  certain  Joe,  who  nad  been  taking 
mercury,  found  a  lump  of  quicksilver  in 
each  hoot,  when  he  went  home  to  dinner. 
This  power  of  rapidly  dramatizing  a  dry 
fact  into  flesh  and  blood  and  the  vivid 
conception  of  Joe  as  a  human  thermom' 
eter  strike  me  as  showing  a  poetic  sense 
that  may  be  refined  into  faculty.  At 
any  rate  there  is  humor  here,  and  not 
mere  quickness  of  wit,  — the  deeper  and 
not  the  shallower  quality^  The  teTidencjf 
of  humor  is  always  towards  overplus  of 
ez;>ression,  while  the  very  essence  of  wit 
ih  its  logical  precision.  Captain  Basil 
Hall  denied  tnat  our  people  had  any 
humor,  deceived,  perhaps,  by  their  gravity 
of  manner.  But  this  very  seriousness  is 
often  the  outward  sign  of  that  humorous 
Quality  of  the  mind  which  delights  in 
nnding  an  element  of  identity  in  things 
seemingly  the  most  incongruous,  and  then 

r'n  in  forcing  an  incongruity  upon  things 
tical.  Peniaps  Captain  Hall  had  no 
humor  himself,  and  if  so  he  would  never 
find  it  Did  he  always  feel  the  point  of 
what  was  said  to  himself  7  I  doubt  it, 
because  I  happen  to  know  a  chance  he 
once  had  given  nim  in  vain.  The  Captain 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  veranda  of 
a  conntrv  tavern  in  Massachusetts  while 
the  coach  change<l  horses.  A  thnnder- 
aUnm  was  going  on,  and,  with  that  pleas- 
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ant  Eoropean  air  of  indirect  self-compli- 
iDent  in  coiidescendinff  to  be  snrpriBecl  by 
American  merit,  which  we  find  so  coucili- 
ating,  he  said  to  a  countryman  lounging 
■gainst  the  door,  "Pretty "heavy  thunder 
you  have  here.'*  The  other,  who  had  di- 
vined at  a  glance  his  feeling  of  generous 
concession  to  a  new  country,  drawled 
gravely,  "Waal,  we  di*,  considerin*  the 
number  of  inhabitants.**  This,  the  more 
I  analyze  it,  the  more  humorous  does  it 
■eem.  The  same  mau  was  capable  of  wit 
also,  when  he  would.  He  was  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  was  once  employed  to  make 
some  commandment-tables  for  the  parish 
meeting-house.  The  parson,  a  very  old 
man,  annoyed  him  by  looking  into  his 
workshop  every  morning,  and  cautioning 
him  to  be  very  sure  to  pick  out  "  clear 
mahogany  without  any  knots  in  it.**  At 
last,  wearied  out,  he  retorted  one  day : 
"  Wal,  Dr.  B.,  T  guess  ef  I  was  to  leave 
the  flats  out  o'  some  o*  the  c'man'menta, 
't  'ould  soot  you  full  ez  wal ! " 

If  I  haii  taken  the  pains  to  write  down 
the  proverbial  or  pithy  phrases  I  have 
heara,  or  if  I  hail  sooner  thought  of  noting 
the  Yankeeisms  I  met  with  in  my  reading, 
I  might  have  been  able  to  do  more  justice 
to  my  theme.  But  I  have  done  all  I 
wished  in  respect  to  pronunciation,  if  I 
have  proved  that  where  we  are  vulgar,  we 
have  the  countenance  of  very  good  com- 
pany. For,  as  to  the  jus  et  norma  loquen- 
aif  I  sgree  with  Horace  and  those  who 
have  paraphrased  or  commented  him,  from 
Boileau  to  Gray.  I  think  that  ago<xi  rule 
for  style  is  Galiani's  definition  of  sublime 
oratory,  — "  I'art  de  tout  dire  sans  §tre 
mis  k\«L  Bastille  dans  un  pays  od  il  est 
d^fendu  de  rien  dire."  I  profess  myself 
a  fanatical  pnrist,  but  with  a  hearty  con- 
tempt for  the  speech -gilders  who  affect 
punsm  without  any  thorough,  or  even 
pedagogic,  knowledge  of  the  engendure, 
growth,  and  affinities  of  the  noMe  lan- 
guage about  whose  misalliances  they  pro- 
fess (like  Dean  Alford)  to  be  so  solicitous. 
If  they  had  their  way  —  !  "  Doch  es  sey,** 
says  Lessing,  "  dass  jene  gothische  Hof- 
lichkeit  eine  unentbenrliche  Tugend  des 
heutigen  Umganges  ist.  Soil  sie  darum 
unsere  Schriften  eben  so  schaal  und  falsch 
machen  ats  unsem  Umpmg  f "  And  Dray- 
ton was  not  far  wrong  m  affirming  that 

**  T  is  possible  to  climb. 
To  kindle,  or  to  slake, 
Although  in  Skelton's  rhyme." 

(^unberland  in  his  Memoirs  tells  us  that 
when,  in  the  midst  of  Admiral  Rodney's 
great  sea-fight.  Sir  Chariea  Douglas  said 


to  him,  **  Behold,  Sir  Geoi^,  the  Graehi 
and  Trojans  contending  for  the  body  of 
Patroclus ! "  the  Admiral  answered,  pes' 
vishly,  "  Damn  the  Greeks  and  damn  the 
Trojans !  I  have  other  things  to  think  of." 
After  the  battle  was  ?ron,  Bodne^  thai 
to  Sir  Charles,  "  Now,  my  dear  fnend,  I 
am  at  the  service  of  your  Greeks  sad 
Trojans,  and  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  vou  please !  '*  I  had 
some  such  feeling  of  the  impertinenoe  of 
our  pseudo-classicalitv  when  I  chose  onr 
homely  dialect  to  work  in.  Should  we  be 
nothing,  because  somebody  had  contrived 
to  be  something  (and  that  perhaps  in  s 
provincial  dialect)  ages  ago?  and  to  be 
nothing  by  our  very  attempt  to  be  that 
something,  which  they  had  already  beep, 
and  which  therefore  nobody  could  be  agaio 
without  being  a  bore  ?  ts  there  no  way 
left,  then,  I  thousht,  of  being  natural,  oif 
being  na\f,  which  means  nothing  more 
than  native,  of  belonging  to  the  age  and 
country  in  which  you  are  bom?  The 
Yankee,  at  least,  is  a  new  phenomenon; 
let  us  try  to  be  tluU,  It  is  perhaps  a  pis 
oiler,  but  is  not  No  Thoroughfare  written 
up  everywhere  else?  In  the  literaiy 
world,  thin^  seemed  to  me  very  much  as 
they  were  m  the  latter  half  of  the  lost 
century.  Pope,  skimming  the  cream  uf 
good  sense  and  expression  wherever  lie 
could  find  it,  had  made,  not  exactly 
poetry,  but  an  honest,  salable  butter  <x 
worldly  wisdom  which  pleasantly  lubri- 
cated some  of  the  drier  morsels  of  life's 
daily  bread,  and,  seeing  this,  scores  of 
harmlessly  insane  people  went  on  for  the 
next  fifty  years  coaxing  his  bnttennilk 
with  the  regular  up  and  down  of  the  pen- 
tameter chum.  And  in  onr  day  do  we 
not  scent  everywhere,  and  even  esrrr 
away  in  our  clothes  against  our  will,  that 
faint  perfume  of  musk  which  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  left  behind  him,  or  wors«,  ol 
Heine's  po^cAouZs  7  And  might  it  not  >« 
possible  to  escape  them  by  tamins  into 
one  of  our  narrow  New  EnKlandtanes, 
shut  in  though  it  were  by  bleiJs.  stone 
walls  on  either  hand,  and  where  no  betier 
flowers  were  to  be  gathered  th«n  gokLen- 
rod  and  hardback  ? 

Beside  the  advantage  of  getting  oat  of 
the  beaten  track,  our  dialect  offered  othen 
hardly  inferior.  As  I  was  about  to  make 
an  endeavor  to  state  them,  I  remennbered 
something  that  the  clear-sighted  Goethe 
had  said  about  Hebel's  AllemcmniMks 
Oedichte.  which,  making  proper  dednctka 
for  special  reference  to  the  book  nader 
review,  expresses  what  I  would  have  saSA 
far  better  than  I  could  hope  to  do :  **  AU«a 
dieaen  innera  guten  KigHnaohaftifm  ~ 
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tie  bebagliche  naive  Sprache  sehr  zn  Rtat- 
ten.    Man  findet  mehrere  sinnlich  bedeu- 
tende  und  wohlkliogende  Worte  ....  von 
einem,  zwei  Buchstaben,  Abbreviationen, 
CoDtractionen,  viele  knrze,  leichte  Sylben, 
neue  Reime,  welches,  mehr  als  man  glaubt, 
ein  Vortheil  tur  den  Dichter  ist.     Diese 
Klemente  werden  durch  gltickliche  Con- 
structionen  und  lebhafte  Formen  zu  einem 
Styl  zusammengedrangt   der   zu   diesem 
Zwecke  vor  unserer  Biicliersprache  grosse 
Vorziige  bat"    Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
to  imiuy  that  /  have  come  near  achieving 
any  such  success  as  the  great  critic  here  in- 
dicateSy  but  I  think  the  success  is  therCf  and 
to  lie  plucked  by  some  more  fortunate  hand. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
approval  of  many  whose  opinions  I  valued. 
With  a  feeling  too  tender  and  grateful  to 
bo  mixed  with  any  vanity,  I  mention  as 
one  of  these  the  late  A.  H.  Clough,  who 
more  than  any  one  of  those  I  have  known 
(ho  longer  living),  except  Hawthorne,  im- 
pressed me  wich  the  constant  presence 
of  that  indefinable  thing  we  call  genius. 
He  often  suggested  that  I  should  try  my 
hand  at  some  Yankee  Pastorals,  which 
would  admit  of  more   sentiment  and  a 
hi^^her  tone  without  foregoing  the  advan- 
tage offered  by  the  dialect.     1  have  never 
completed  anything  of  the  kind,  but,  in 
this  Second  Series,  ooth  my  remembrance 
of  his  counsel   and  the   deeper   feeling 
called  up  by  the  great  interests  at  stake, 
led  me  to  venture  some  passages  nearer 
to  what  is  called  poetical  than  could  have 
been  admitted  without  incongruity  into 
the  former  series.    The  time  seemed  call- 
ing  to  me,  with  the  old  poet,  — 

"  Leave,  then,  ymu  wonted  pnttle 
The  oaten  reed  ftirbear ; 
For  I  hear  a  sound  of  battle, 
And  trumpets  rend  the  air  I  * 

The  only  attempt  I  had  ever  made  at 
anything  like  a  pastoral  (if  that  may  be 
called  Ru  attempt  which  was  the  result 
almost  of  pure  accident)  was  in  "The 
Oonrtin*."  While  the  introduction  to  the 
First  Series  was  going  through  the  press, 
I  received  word  from  the  printer  that 
there  was  a  blank  page  left  which  must  be 
filled.  I  sat  down  at  once  and  improvised 
another  fictitious  "notice  of  the  press,*' 
in  which,  becau.<te  verse  would  fill  up 
space  more  cheaply  than  prose,  I  inserted 
an  extract  from  a  supposed  ballad  of  Mr. 
Biglow.  I  kept  no  copy  of  it,  and  the 
printer,  as  directed,  cut  it  off  when  the 
gap  was  filled.  Presently  I  began  to  re- 
ceive letters  asking  for  the  rest  of  it. 
sometimes  for  the  balanee  of  it.    I  haa 


non^  but  to  answer  such  demands,  I 
patched  a  conclusion  upon  it  in  a  later 
edition.  Those  who  had  only  the  first 
continued  to  importune  me.  Afterward, 
beine  asked  to  write  it  out  as  an  auto- 
graph for  the  Baltimore  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion Fair,  I  added  other  verses,  into  some 
of  which  I  infused  a  little  more  sentiment 
in  a  homely  way,  and  after  a  fashion  com- 
pleted it  by  sketching  in  the  characters 
and  making  a  connected  story.  Most 
likely  I  have  spoiled  it,  but  I  shidl  put  it 
at  the  end  of  tnis  Introduction,  to  answer 
once  for  all  those  kindly  importunings. 

As  I  have  seen  extracts  from  what  pur- 
ported to  be  writings  of  Mr.  Biglow, 
which  were  not  genuine,  I  may  properly 
take  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  the  two 
volumes  now  published  contain  every  line 
I  ever  printed  under  that  pseudonyme, 
and  that  I  have  never,  so  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, written  an  anonymous  article 
(elsewhere  than  in  the  North  American 
Review  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  during 
my  editorship  of  it)  except  a  review  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Minister's  Wooine,"  and, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  a  sketch  of  the 
antislavery  movement  in  America  for  an 
English  journal 

A  word  more  on  pronunciation.  I  have 
endeavored  to  express  this  so  far  as  I 
could  by  the  types,  taking  such  pains  as, 
I  fear,  may  sometimes  make  the  reading 
harder  than  need  be.  At  the  same  time, 
by  studying  uniformity  I  have  sometimes 
been  obliged  to  sacrifice  minute  exact- 
ness. The  emphasis  often  modifies  the 
habitual  soimd.  For  example,  for  is  com- 
monly fer  (a  shorter  sound  than  fur  for 
far),  but  when  emphatic  it  always  be- 
comes/or, as  "vut/or/*'  So  too  is  pro- 
nounced like  to  (as  it  was  anciently  spelt), 
and  to  like  ia  (the  sound  as  in  the  toil  of 
iouch)f  but  too,  when  emphatic,  changes 
into  tite,  and  to,  sometimes,  in  similar 
cases,  into  toe^  as,  "  1  did  n*  hardly  know 
wut  toe  dn  I "  Where  vowels  come  to- 
gether, or  one  precedes  another  following 
an  a.spirate,  the  two  melt  together,  as  was 
common  with  the  older  poets  who  formed 
their  versification  on  French  or  Italian 
models.  Drayton  is  thorouglily  Yankee 
when  he  says  "  I  *xpect,"  and  Pope  when 
he  .<»ays  **  t'  inspire."  With  becomes  some- 
times *ith,  *iUh^  or  'th,  or  even  disappears 
wholly  where  it  comes  before  the,  as,  "  I 
went  along  th'  Square**  (along  with  the 
Squire),  the  are  sound  being  an  archaism 
which  I  have  noticed  also  in  chfHr,  like 
the  old   Scottish   guhair.*    (Herrick  has, 

*  Greene,  in  hia  Quip  fbran  Vpsiart  OnvcrHtr 
mys,  **  to  squart  it  up  and  downe  the  itzeetec 
before  his  miatneie.** 
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Of  floirera  ne'er  sncked  by  th'  theenng 
bee.")  WitAouthtcomwaihouttakd*tkoui. 
A/tenoards  always  retains  its  locative  «, 
and  ia  pTODOunced  alwavs  ahifervmnU^, 
with  a  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
This  oddity  has  some  support  in  the 
erratic  tovtards'  instead  of  to  toards,  which 
we  find  in  the  poets  and  sometimes  hear. 
The  sound  given  to  the  first  syllable  of 
to'toards,  I  may  remark,  sustains  the  Yan- 
kee lengthening  of  the  o  in  to.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  cUUerwurda  has 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  at  the 
end  of  one,  on  the  last ;  as,  "  ah'terumrds* 
he  tor  me,"  "he  tol'  me  atUerwurtU.* 
The  Yankee  nevei  makes  a  mistake  in 
his  aspirates.  U  changes  in  many  words 
to  e,  always  in  aueh.oru8h,  tuah^  ftush, 
rush,  blush,  seldom  in  muchf  oftener  in 
trust  and  crustf  never  in  mush^  gust,  butt, 
tumble,  or  (?)  Jlush,  in  the  latter  case 
probably  to  avoid  confusion  with  Jlesh.  I 
nave  heard  ^ush  with  the  9  sound,  how- 
ever. For  the  same  reason,  I  suspect, 
never  in  giuh  (at  least,  I  never  heard  it), 
because  we  have  already  one  gesh  for  acuh, 
A  and  t  short  frequently  become  e  short. 
U  always  becomes  o  in  the  prefix  un  (ex* 
oept  unto),  and  o  in  return  changes  to  u 
short  in  uv  for  qf,  and  in  some  words  be- 
ginning with  om.  T  and  d,  b  and  p,  v  and 
to,  remain  intact.  So  much  occurs  to  me 
in  addition  to  what  I  said  on  this  head  in 
the  preface  to  the  former  volume. 

Of  course  in  what  I  have  said  T  wish  to 
be  understood  as  keeping  in  mind  the  dif- 
ference between  provincialisms  properlv 
so  called  and  dang.  Slang  is  always  vul- 
gar, because  it  is  not  a  natural  but  an 
affected  way  of  talking,  and  all  mere 
tricks  of  speech  or  writing  are  offensive. 
I  do  not  tnink  that  Mr.  ^iglow  can  be 
fairly  charged  with  vulgaritv,  and  I  should 
have  entirely  failed  in  my  desigi,  if  I  had 
not  made  it  appear  that  high  and  even 
refined  sentiment  may  coexist  with  the 
shrewder  and  more  comic  elements  of  the 
Yankee  character.  I  believe  that  what  is 
essentially  vulgar  and  mean-spirited  in 
politics  seldom  nas  its  source  in  the  body 
of  the  people,  but  much  rather  among 
those  who  are  made  timid  by  their  wealth 
or  selfish  by  their  love  of  power.  'A 
democracy  can  ajford  much  better  than 
an  aristocracy  to  follow  out  its  convic- 
tions, and  is  perhaps  better  qualified  to 
build  those  convictions  on  plain  princi- 
ples of  right  and  wrong,  ratner  than  on 
the  shifting  sands  of  expediency.  I  had 
always  thought  '*  Sam  Slick "  a  libel  on 
the  Yankee  character,  and  a  complete 
falsification  of  Yankee  modes  of  speech, 
though,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  true 


in  both  respects  so  far  as  the  British  mr» 
inces  are  concerned.  To  me  the  dialect 
was  native,  was  spoken  all  about  me  when 
a  boy,  at  a  time  when  an  Irish  day-laborer 
was  as  rare  as  an  American  one  now. 
Since  then  I  have  made  a  study  of  it  so 
far  as  opportunity  allowed.  But  when  I 
write  in  it,  it  is  as  in  a  mother  tongue, 
and  I  am  carried  back  far  beyond  any 
studies  of  it  to  long-ago  noonings  in  my 
father's  hay-fields,  and  to  the  talk  of  Sam 
and  Job  over  their  jug  of  blackstrap  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ash-tree  which  still 
dapples  the  grass  whence  they  have  been 
gone  so  long. 

But  life  is  short,  and  prefaces  should  be. 
And  so,  my  good  friends,  to  whom  this 
introductory  epistie  is  addressed,  farewelL 
Though  some  of  you  have  remonstrated 
with  me,  I  shall  never  write  any  mora 
"Biglow  Papers,**  however  great  tha 
temptation^  — gnat  especially  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  —  unless  it  be  to  complete  the 
original  plan  of  this  Series  by  bringing  oat 
Bfr.  Sawin  as  an  "original  Union  man.** 
The  very  favor  vdth  which  they  have  been 
received  is  a  hindrance  to  me,  by  forcing 
on  me  a  self-consciousness  from  which! 
was  entirely  free  when  I  wrote  the  First 
Series.  Moreover,  I  am  no  longer  the 
same  careless  youth,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  live  to  myself,  my  books,  and  my 
friends,  that  I  was  then.  I  slwavs  hated 
politics,  in  the  onlinary  sense  of  the  word, 
and  I  am  not  likely  to  grow  fonder  of 
them,  now  that  I  have  learned  how  rare  it 
is  to  find  a  man  who  can  keep  principle 
clear  from  party  and  personal  pr^ttdioei 
or  can  conceive  the  possibility  of^another's 
doing  so.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  in  some  sort 
claim  to  be  an  emeritus,  and  I  am  sure 
that  political  satire  will  have  full  justice 
done  it  by  that  genuine  and  ddiffhtfal 
humorist,  the  Rev.  Petroleum  V.  Kasby. 
I  regret  that  I  kUled  off  Mr.  Wilbur  so 
soon,  for  he  would  have  enabled  me  to 
bring  into  this  preface  a  number  of  learned 
quotations,  which  must  now  go  a-begging, 
and  also  enabled  me  (o  dispersonalixe  mv- 
self  into  a  vicarious  ^otism.  He  would 
have  helped  me  likewise  in  cleariiuf  mjsell 
from  a  cnarge  which  I  shall  briefly  touch 
on,  because  my  friend  Mr.  Hnenes  has 
found  it  needful  to  defend  me  in  nis  pref- 
ace to  one  of  the  English  editions  of  the 
"Biglow  Papers.**  I  thank  Mr.  Hughes 
heartily  for  his  friendly  care  of  m^  good 
name,  and  were  his  Preface  aocesaiMe  te 
my  readers  here  (as  I  am  glad  it  is  not^ 
for  its  partiality  makes  me  blush),  i 
should  leave  the  matter  where  he  left  il 
The  charge  is  of  profanity,  brought  in  by 
persons  who  proclaimed  African  alsfef) 
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of  Divtue  instttntion,.  and  is  based  (so  far 
as  I  have  heard)  on  two  itassaffea  in  the 
RntSeries-s  ^^ 


and. 


"  An'  von  \t  ^t  to  git  up  airly, 
Ef  you  w&nt  to  take  in  God,' 


•« 


Ood  11  send  tbe  bill  to  yon," 


and  on  some  Scriptural  illiistrations  bj 
Mr.  Sawin. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  writine 
under  an  assnmed  character,  and  mnst  talk 
as  the  person  would  whose  mouthpiece  I 
made  myself.  WiU  any  one  familiar  with 
the  New  England  countryman  venture  to 
tell  me  that  ne  does  not  speak  of  sacr^ 
things  familiarlv?  that  Biblfcal  allusions 
(allusions,  that  is,  to  the  single  book  with 
whose  Lmguage,  from  his  church-going 
habits,  he  is  intimate)  are  not  frequent  on 
his  lips  ?  If  so,  he  cannot  have  pursued 
his  studies  of  the  character  on  so  many 
long-ago  muster-fields  and  at  so  many  cat- 
tle-shows as  I.  But  I  scorn  any  such  line 
of  defence,  and  will  confess  at  once  that 
one  of  the  things  I  am  proud  of  in  my 
countrymen  is  (I  am  not  speaking  now  of 
such  persons  as  I  have  assumed  Mr.  Sawin 
•  to  be)  that  they  do  not  put  their  Maker 
away  far  from  them,  or  interpret  the  fear  of 
God  into  being  afraid  of  Him.  The  Tal- 
mudists  had  conceived  a  deep  truth  when 
they  said,  that  "all  things  were  in  tbe 
power  of  Ood,  save  the  fear  of  God  " ;  and 
when  people  stand  in  great  dread  of  an 
Invisible  power,  I  suspect  they  mistake 

?uite   another  personage  for  the  Deity, 
noi^ht  justify  myself  for  the  passages 
criticised   by   many  parallel   ones   from 
Scripture,  but  I  need  not    The  Reverend 
Homer  Wilbur's   note-books  supply  me 
with  three  apposite  quotations,    llie  first 
is  from  a  Father  of  the  Roman  Qiurch, 
the  second  from  a  Father  of  the  Anglican, 
and  the  third  fh)m  a  Fatiier  of  Modem 
Eoglish   poetry.      The   Puritan    divines 
would  furnish  me  with  many  more  such. 
8t.  Bernard  says.  Sapiens  nummularitu  est 
Deut :  mtmmum  ficium  non  recipiet ;  "A. 
ennning  money-changer  is  God :  he  will 
take  in  no   base  com."     Latimer  says, 
''You  shall  perceive  that  God,  by  this 
example,  shaKeth   us  by  the  noses  and 
taketn  usby  theears."    Familiar  enough, 
both  of  them,  one  would  say !     But  I 
should  think  Mr.  Biglow  bad  verily  stolen 
the  last  of  the  two  maligned  passages  from 
Dryden's  "Don  Sebastian,"  where  I  find 

"And  beg  of  Heaven  to  charge  the  bill  on 
mel" 


and  even  the  Poet,  wwa  as  carefW  of 
God  s  hon<»  as  my  critics  are  ever  likely 
tobe. 


J.  R  L. 


THE  COURTDT. 


God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an* 
stiU 

Fur  'z  yon  can  look  or  listen. 
Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an'  hill. 

All  silence  an'  all  glisten. 

Zekle  crep'  up  quite  unbeknown 
An'  peeked  in  thru'  the  winder* 

An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 
'ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side 
With  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in — 

There  wam't  no  stoves  (tell   comfort 
died) 
To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin*. 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her, 

^n'  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chimbley  crook-necks  hong; 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The    ole    queen's-arm    thet    gran'ther 
Young 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

The  very  room,  ooz  she  was  in. 
Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin', 

A.n'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  asin 
£z  the  apples  she  was  peelm'. 

T  was  kin'  o'  kingdom-come  to  look 

On  sech  a  blessed  cretur, 
A  dogrose  blushin'  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter. 


He  was  six  foot  o'  man,  A  i, 
Clear  grit  an'  human  natur^; 

None  could  n't  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Nor  dror  a  foner  straighter. 


He  'd  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals. 
And  there  I  leave  the  matter,  being  will-        Hed  squired  'em,  danced  'em.  dray 
ing  to  beUere  that  the  Saint,  the  MariiyrJ  'em. 
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Fust  thia  one,  an'  then  thet,  by  spells-* 
All  is,  he  could  n*t  love  'em. 

But  lon^  o'  her  his  veins  'ould  ran 
All  crinkly  like  curled  niaple, 

The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o'  sun 
Ez  a  south  slope  in  Ap'iL 

She  thought  no  v'ice  bed  sech  a  swing 

Ez  hisn  in  the  choir ; 
My !  when  he  made  Ole  Hunderd  ring, 

She  knoiped  the  Lord  was  uigher. 

An'  she  'd  blush  scarlit,  right  in  prayer, 
When  her  new  meetin'-bunnet 

Felt  somehow  thru'  its  crown  a  pair 
O'  blue  eyes  sot  upnn  it 

Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  8om$/ 
She  seemed  to  've  gut  a  new  soul, 

For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he  *d  come, 
Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  to, 

A-raspin'  on  the  scraper,  — 
All  ways  to  onoe  her  feelins  flew 

Like  sparks  in  bumt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  I'itered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  sekle. 
His  heart  kep*  goin'  pitv-pat, 

But  hem  went  pity  2!ekle. 

An'  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder« 

An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 
Parin'  away  like  murder. 


"  Yon  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s'pose  t" 
"  Wal  ....  no  ....  I  come  da» 


4( 


•     (  II 

aignm     — 


1^* 


To  see  my  Mat     She  's   sprinklin 

clo'es 
Agin  to-morrer*s  i'nin'." 


»t 


To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so, 
Or  don't,  V>uld  be  presumin'; 

Mebby  to  mean  yes  an'  say  no 
Comes  natend  to  women. 


He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust, 
Then  stood  a  spell  on  f  other. 

An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 
He  could  n't  ha'  told  ye  nuther. 

Says  he,  « I 'd  better  call  agin  " ; 

Says  she,  <*  Think  likely.  Mister 
Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin. 

An'  ....  Wal,  he  np  an'  kist  ner. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes, 
All  kin'  o'  smily  roun'  the  lips 

An'  teary  roun'  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes'  the  qidet  kind 

Whose  nature  never  vary. 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  DDdnd 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary* 

The  blood  clost  roun'  her  heart  felt  glnad 

Too  tight  for  all  ezpressin'. 
Tell  mother  see  how  metters  stood. 

An'  gin  'em  both  her  blessin*. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
An'  all  1  know  is  they  was  cried 

In  meetin'  come  uex'  Sunday. 


» 
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No.  I. 

BIRDOFREDUM  8AWIN,  ESQ.,  TO 
MB.   HOSEA  BIGLOW. 

UTTBB  FBOM  THE  REVERBNI)  HOMER  WIL- 
BUR, M.  A.,  ENCLOSING  THE  EPISTLE 
AVOEESAID. 

Jaalam,  15th  Not.,  1861. 

•        •        «        •        • 

It  is  not  from  any  idle  wish  to  obtrude 
my  humble  person  with  undue  prominence 
upon  the  publick  view  that  I  resume  my 
pen  upon  the  present  occasion.  Juniores 
ad  loDores.  But  having  been  a  main  in- 
strument iu  rescuing  the  talent  of  my  young 
parishioner  from  being  buried  in  thegrouud. 
Dy  giving  it  such  warrant  with  the  world 
as  could  be  derived  from  a  name  already 
widely  known  by  several  printed  discourses 
(all  of  which  I  may  be  permitted  without 
immodesty  to  state  have  been  deemed 
worthy  ofpreservation  in  the  Library^  of 
Harvard  College  by  my  esteemed  fnend 
Mr.  Sibley),  it  seemed  becoming  that  I 
should  not  only  testify  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  following  production,  but  call  atten- 
tion to  it,  the  more  as  Mr.  Biglow  had  so 
long  been  silent  as  to  be  in  danger  of  abso- 
lute oblivion.  I  insinuate  no  claim  to  any 
share  in  the  authorship  (vixea  nostra  voco) 
o(  the  works  already  published  by  Mr. 
Biglow,  but  merely  take  to  myself  the 
criHlit  of  having  fulfilled  toward  them  the 
office  of  taster  {experto  crede),  who,  having 
first  tried,  could  afterwanl  bear  witness 
icredenzen  it  was  aptly  named  by  the  Ger- 
mans), an  office  always  arduous,  and  some- 
times even  dangerous,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
devoted  persons  who  venture  tbeir  lives  in 
the  deglutition  of  patent  medicines  {dolus 
laUi  in  generalxbua,  there  is  deceit  in  the 
most  of  them)  and  thereafter  are  wonder- 
fully prisserved  long  enough  to  append  their 
signatures  to  testimonials  in  the  diurnal 
and  hebdomadal  prints.  I  say  not  this  as 
aorartljr  glancing  at  the  authors  of  certain 


manuscripts  which  have  been  submitted  t9 
my  literary  iudgment  (thoui^  an  epick  in 
twenty-four  books  on  the  "Taking  of  Jer- 
icho" might,  save  for  the  prudent  fore' 
thought  of  Mrs.  Wilbur  in  secreting  tlie 
same  just  as  I  had  arrived  beneath  the  walls 
and  was  banning  a  catalogue  of  the  various 
horns  and  their  blowers,  too  ambitiously 
emulous  in  longanimity  of  Homer's  list  of 
ships,  might,  I  say,  have  rendered  frustrate 
any  hope  I  could  entertain  voLcare  Mtisia 
for  the  small  remainder  of  my  days),  but 
only  the  further  to  secure  myself  against 
any  imputation  of  unseemly  forthputting. 
I  vrill  oarely  subjoin,  in  tnis  connexion, 
that,  whereas  Job  was  left  to  desire,  in  the 
soreness  of  his  heart,  that  his  adversary 
had  written  a  book,  as  perchance  misan- 
thropically  wishing  to  indite  a  review  there- 
of, yet  was  not  Satan  allowed  so  far  to  tempt 
him  as  to  send  Bildad,  Eliphaz,  and  Zophar 
each  with  an  unprinted  work  in  his  wallet 
to  be  submitted  to  his  censure.  But  of  tliis 
enough.  Were  I  in  need  of  other  excuse, 
I  might  add  that  I  write  by  the  express  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Biglow  Iiimself,  whose  entire 
winter  leisure  is  occupied,  as  he  assures  me, 
in  answering  demands  for  autographs,  a 
labor  exacting  enough  in  itself,  and  egre- 
giously  so  to  him,  who,  being  no  ready  pen- 
man, cannot  sign  so  much  as  his  name  with- 
out strange  contortions  of  the  face  (his  nose, 
even,  being  essential  to  complete  success) 
and  painfully  suppressed  Saint-Vitns-danoe 
of  every  muscle  m  his  body.  This,  with 
his  havmg  been  put  in  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  by  our  excellent  Governor  {Oj  si 
sic  omnes  /)  inmiediately  on  his  accession 
to  office,  keeps  him  continually  employed. 
Haud  inexpertus  loquor^  having  for  many 
years  written  myself  J.  P.,  ana  being  not 
seldom  applied  to  for  specimens  of  my  chi- 
rography,  a  reauest  to  which  I  have  some- 
times over  weakly  assented,  believing  as  I 
do  that  nothing  written  of  set  purpose  can 
properly  be  called  an  autograph,  but  only 
those  unpremeditated  sallies  and  lively  run- 
nings wluch  betray  the  fireside  Man  instead 
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of  the  htmted  Notoriety  doubling  on  his 
purauen.  But  it  is  time  that  I  shonld  be- 
think me  of  St.  Austin's  prayer,  libera  me  a 
meipsOf  if  I  would  arrive  at  the  matter  in 
hand. 

Moreover.  I  had  yet  another  reason  for 
taking  up  tne  pen  myself.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  mainly  in- 
debted for  its  success  to  tlie  contributions 
and  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Holmes, 
vrhose  excellent ''  Annals  of  Anierica  "  oc- 
cupy an  honored  place  upon  my  shelves. 
The  -journal  itself  1  have  never  seen  ;  but  if 
this  be  so,  it  might  seem  that  the  reccsimen- 
dation  of  a  brother-clergyman  (though  par 
tnagis  quam  similia)  should  carry  a  greater 
weight  I  suppose  that  you  have  a  de- 
partment for  historical  lucubrations,  and 
should  be  glad^  if  deemed  desirable,  to  for- 
ward for  publication  my  "Collections  for 
the  Antiquities  of  Jaalam,"  and  my  (now 
happily  complete)  pedigree  of  the  Wilbur 
family  from  its/ons  et  origo,  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Ardennes.  Withdrawn  from  the  active 
duties  of  my  profession  by  the  settlement 
of  a  colleague-pastor,  the  Reverend  Jedu- 
thun  Hitchcock,  formerly  of  Bnitiu  Four- 
Comers,  I  might  find  time  for  further  con- 
tributions to  general  literature  on  similar 
topicka.  I  have  made  large  advances  to- 
wards a  completer  genealogy  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
bur's family,  file  Pilcoxes,  not,  if  I  know  my- 
self, from  any  idle  vanity,  but  with  the  sole 
desire  of  rendering  myself  useful  in  my  day 
and  generation.  Nulla  dies  sine  lined.  I 
inclose  a  meteorological  r^st«r,  a  list  of 
the  births,  deaths,  and  marriaees,  and  a 
few  memorabilia  of  longevity  in  Jaalam 
East  Parish  for  the  last  half-century. 
Though  spared  to  the  unusual  period  of 
more  than  eighty  years,  I  find  no  diminu- 
tion of  m^  faculties  or  abatement  of  my 
natural  vigor,  except  a  scarcely  sensible 
decay  of  memory  and  a  necessity  of  recur- 
ring to  younger  eyesight  or  spectacles  for 
the  finer  print  in  ()ruden.  It  would  gratify 
me  to  make  some  further  provision  for  de- 
clining years  from  the  emoluments  of  my 
literary  labors.  I  had  intended  to  effect 
an  insurance  on  my  life,  but  was  deterred 
therefrom  by  a  circular  from  one  of  the  of- 
fices, in  which  the  sudden  death  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  insured  was  set  fortli 
as  an  inducement,  that  it  seemed  to  me 
little  less  than  a  tempting  of  Providence. 
.^^eque  in  sum^nd  inopid  levis  esse  senectus 
potest f  ne  sapienti  ^idem. 

Thus  far  concerning  Mr.  Biglow  ;  and  so 
much  seemed  needftu  {brevis  esse  laboro) 
by  way  of  preliminary,  after  a  silence  of 
fourteen  years.  He  greatly  fears  lest  he 
may  in  tliis  essay  have  fallen  below  him- 
Mlf,  well  kno?ring  that,  if  exercise  be  dan- 


gerous on  a  fall  stomach,  no  less  so  it 
writing  on  a  full  reputation.  Beset  as  be 
has  been  on  all  sides,  he  could  not  refrain, 
and  would  only  imprecate  patience  till  he 
shall  again  have  "got  the  hang"  (as  he 
calls  it)  of  an  accomplishment  long  disused. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Sawin  was  received  some 
time  in  last  June,  and  others  have  followed 
which  will  in  due  season  be  submitted  to 
the  publiok.  How  laigely  his  statements 
are  to  be  depended  on,  I  more  than  merely 
dubitate.  He  was  always  distinguished  for 
a  tendency  to  exsggeration,  —  it  might  sJ- 
most  be  qualified  by  a  stronger  term.  JV- 
titer  mentire,  aUquid  heeret,  seemed  to  he 
his  favourite  rule  of  rhetorick.  Tliat  he 
is  actually  where  he  says  he  is  the  post* 
mark  woiud  seem  to  confirm ;  that  he  was 
received  with  the  publick  demonstraiioDS 
he  describes  would  apjicar  consonant  with 
what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  ^ose  re- 
gions ;  but  further  than  this  I  venture  not 
to  decide.  I  have  sometimes  suspected  a 
vein  of  humor  in  him  which  leads  him  to 
speak  by  contraries ;  but  since,  in  the  im- 
restrained  intercourse  of  private  life,  I  have 
never  observed  in  him  any  striking  powers 
of  invention,  I  am  the  more  willing  to  put 
a  certain  qualified  faith  in  the  incidents  and 
the  details  of  life  and  manners  which  give 
to  his  narratives  some  portion  of  the  inter- 
est and  entertainment  which  characterises 
a  Century  Sermon. 

It  may  be  expected  of  me  that  I  should 
say  something  to  justify  myself  with  the 
world  for  a  seeming  inconsistency  with  my 
well-known  principles  in  allowing  my 
youngest  son  to  raise  a  company  for  the 
war,  a  fact  known  to  all  througn  the  me> 
diirni  of  the  publick  prints.  I  did  reason 
with  the  young  man,  out  expellat  naiwnm 
JurtAf  tamen  usque  recurrit.  Having  my- 
self been  a  chaplain  in  1812,  I  could  the 
less  wonder  that  a  man  of  war  had  spronf 
from  my  loins.  It  was.  indeed,  grievous 
to  send  my  Benjamin,  tne  child  of  my  old 
age ;  but  after  the  discomfiture  of  Msiuis* 
sas,  I  with  my  own  hands  did  buckle  oi 
his  armour,  trusting  in  the  greftt  Ooib- 
forter  and  Commander  for  strength  aooord> 
ing  to  my  need.  For  truly  the  memoiy 
of  a  brave  son  dead  in  his  shroud  wen 
a  greater  staff  of  my  declining  years  thsu 
a  livinff  coward  (if  those  may  be  said  ta 
have  lived  who  earry  all  of  themselves 
into  the  grave  with  them),  though  his 
days  might  be  long  in  the  land^  and  bt 
should  get  much  goods.  It  is  not  till  our 
earthen  vesselB  are  broken  that  we  find 
and  truly  possess  the  treasnie  that  was 
laid  up  in  them.  Migravi  «s  <nitiBic-<i 
meam,  I  have  sought  refuge  in  my  ova 
soul;    nor  would   I  be   shamed  by  the 
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hatihen  comedinn  with  his  Nequam  iUud 
MT^wm,  bene  vuU,  rUH  benefacU,  Daring 
our  dark  days.  I  read  constantly  in  the  in- 
spired hook  of  Joh,  which  I  believe  to  con- 
tain more  food  to  maintain  the  fibre  of  the 
soul  for  right  living  and  high  thinking 
than  all  pagan  literature  together,  though 
I  would  by  no  means  vilipend  the  study  of 
the  classicKs.  There  I  read  that  Job  said 
in  hia  despair,  even  as  the  fool  saith  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God.  —  The  uibemacles 
of  robbers  prosper,  ana  they  that  provoke 
God  are  secure.*'  (Job  til  6.)  But  I 
sought  farther  till  I  found  this  Scripture 
also,  which  I  would  have  those  perpend 
who  have  striven  to  turn  our  Israel  aside 
to  the  worship  of  strange  gods :  —  "  If  I 
did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man-servant 
or  of  my  maid-servant  when  they  contended 
with  me,  what  then  shall  I  do  when  Gkxl 
riseth  upf  and  when  he  visiteth,  what 
shall  I  answer  him?"  {Job  xxzi.  18, 14.) 
On  this  text  I  preached  a  discourse  on  the 
last  day  of  Fasting  and  Humiliation  with 
general  acceptance,  though  there  were  not 
wanting  one  or  two  Laodiceans  who  said 
that  1  should  have  waited  till  the  President 
announced  his  policy.  But  let  us  hope 
and  vny,  remembering  this  of  Saint  Gr^- 
ory,  vuU  Deus  rogaH,  vuU  eogi^  miU  qua- 
dm  wtportuniUUe  vincL 

We  bad  our  first  fall  of  snow  on  Friday 
last  Frosts  have  been  unusually  back- 
ward this  fall.  A  singular  circumstance 
occurred  in  this  town  on  the  20th  October, 
In  the  family  of  Deacon  Pelatiah  Tinkham. 
On  the  previous  evening,  a  few  moments 
before  funily  prayers, 


[The  editors  of  the  Atlaniic  find  it  ne- 
cessarv  here  to  cut  short  the  letter  of  their 
valued  correspondent,  which  seemed  cal- 
culated rather  on  the  rates  of  longevity  in 
Jaalam  than  for  less  favored  localities. 
They  have  every  encouragement  to  hope 
that  he  will  write  aoain.] 
'^th  esteem  ana  respect. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

HOMBB  WlLBUB,  A.  M. 

It's  some  coiiBidl>le  of  a  spell  sence  I 

ludn't  writ  no  letters. 
An'  thei'  's  gret  changes  hez  took  place 

in  all  pollt'cle  matters ; 
Some  canderdates  air  dead  an*  gone,  an' 

some  hez  ben  defeated, 
Which  'monnts  to  pooty  much  the  same ; 

fer  it 's  ben  proTed  repeated 
A  botch  o'  bread  thet  hain't  riz  once 

ain't  goin'  to  rise  cgin^ 


An'  it's  jest  money  throwed  away  to 

put  the  emptins  in : 
But  thet 's  wut  tolks  wun't  never  lam ; 

they  dunno  how  to  go, 
Arter  vou  want  their  room,  no  more  'n 

a  bullet-headed  beau ; 
Ther'  's  oilers  chaps  a-hangin'  ronn'  thet 

can't  see  peatime  's  past, 
Mis'ble  as    roosters   in  a  rain,  heads 

down  an'  tails  half-mast : 
It  ain't  disgraceful  bein'  beat,  when  s, 

holl  nation  does  it, 
Bnt  Chance  is  like  an  amberill, — it 

don't  take  twice  to  lose  it. 

1  spose  you  're  kin'  o'  cur'ous,  now,  to 

know  why  I  hain't  writ. 
Wal,  1  've   ben  where  a   Utt'ry  taste 

don't  somehow  seem  to  sit 
Th'  encouragement  a  feller  d  think, 

thet's  used  to  public  schools. 
An''  where  sech  things  ez  paper  'n'  ink 

air  clean  agin  the  rules  : 
A  kind  o'  vicyvarsy  house,  built  drefile 

strong  an'  stout, 
So  's  *t  honest  people  can't  get.  in,  net 

t'  other  sort  ^t  out, 
An'    with  the  wmders   so    contrired, 

you  'd  prob'ly  like  the  view 
Better  alookin'  in  than  out,  though  it 

seems  sing'lar,  tu ; 
Bnt  then  the  landlord  sets  by  ye,  can't 

bear  ye  out  o'  sight. 
And  locks  ye  up  ez  r^'lar  ez  an  outside 

door  at  night 

This  world  is  awfle  contrarj:  the  ropo 

may  stretch  your  neck 
Thet  mebbv  kep'  another  chap  frnm 

washin  off  a  wreck  ; 
An'  you  may  see  the  taters  grow  in  one 

poor  feUer'fl  patch. 
So  small  no  self-respectin*  hen  thet  val* 

lied  time  'ould  scratch. 
So  small  the  rot  can't  find  'em  out,  an' 

then  agin,  nex'  door, 
£z  big  ez  wut  hogs  dream  on  when 

they're  'most  too  fat  to  snore. 
But  groutin'  ain't  no  kin'  o'  use  ;  an'  ef 

the  fust  throw  fails. 
Why,  up  an'  try  agin,  thet 's  all,  — the 

coppers  ain't  all  tails  ; 
Though  I  hev  seen  'em  when  I  thought 

they  bed  n't  no  more  head 
Than  'd  sarve  a  nussin'  Brigadier  thet 

gits  some  ink  to  shed. 
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When  I  writ  last,  I  'd  ben  tarned  loose 

by  thet  blamed  nigger,  Pomp, 
Ferlorner  than  a  musquash,  ef  you  'd 

took  an'  dreened  his  swamp : 
But  1  ain't  o'  the  meechin'  kind,  thet 

sets  an'  thinks  fer  weeks 
The  bottom's  out  o'  th*  univarse  coz 

their  own  gillpot  leaks. 
I  hed  to  cross  bayous  an'  criks,  (wal,  it 

did  beat  all  natur',) 
Upon  a  kin'  o'  corderoy,  fust  log,  then 

alligator ; 
Luck'ly,  the  critters  wam't  sharp-sot; 

I  Kuess*  't  wuz  oyerruled 
They  'a  done  their  mornin's  marketin' 

an'  gut  their  hunger  cooled ; 
Fer  missionaries  to  the  Creeks  an'  run- 
aways are  viewed 
By  them  an'  folks  ez  sent  express  to  be 

their  reg'lar  food ; 
Wutever  't  wuz,  they  laid  an'  snoozed 

ez  peacefully  ez  sinners, 
Meek  ez  disgestin'  deacons  be  at  ordina- 
tion dinners  ; 
£f  any  on  'em  turned  an*  snapped,  I 

let  'em  kin'  o'  taste 
Hy  live-oak  leg,  an'  so,  ye  see,  ther* 

wam't  no  gret.o'  waste  ; 
Fer  they  found  out  in  quicker  time  than 

ef  they  'd  ben  to  college 
'T  wam't  heartier  food  than  though  *t  wuz 

made  out  o*  the  tree  o'  knowledge. 
But  /  tell  you  my  other  leg  hed  lamed 

wut  pizon-nettle  meant. 
An'  var'ous  other  usefle  things,  afore  I 

reached  a  settlement. 
An'    all  o'  me    thet  wuz  n*t  sore  an' 

sendin'  prickles  thru  me 
Wuz  jest  the  leg  I  parted  with  in  lickin' 

Montezumy : 
A  useful  limb  it 's  ben  to  me,  an'  more 

of  a  support 
Than  wut  the  other  hez  ben,  —  coz  I 

dror  my  pension  for 't. 

Wal,  I  gut  in  at  last  where  folks  wuz 

I        civerlized  an'  white, 

lEz  I  diskivered  to  my  cost  afore 't  wam't 

hardly  night ; 
Fer  *z  I  wuz  settin'  in  the  bar  a-takin' 

sunthin'  hot. 
An'  feelin'  like  a  man  agin,  all  over  in 

one  spot, 
A  feller  thet  sot  opperslte,  arter  a  squint 

at  me, 
Lep  up  an'  drawed  his  peacemaker,  an', 

<*  Dash  it,  Sir/'suzhe, 


"  I  'm  donbledashed  ef  yon  ain*t  him 

thet  stole  my  yaller  chettle, 
(You  're  tM  the  stranger  thet  *s  around,) 

so  now  you  've  gut  to  settle ; 
It  ain't  no  use  to  argerfy  ner  try  to  cut 

up  frisky, 
I  know  ye  ez  I  know  the  smell  of  ole 

chain-lightnin*  whiskey ; 
We  're  lor-abidin'  folks  down  here,  we  11 

fix  ye  so  's  't  a  bar 
Would  n'  tech  ye  with  a  ten-foot  pole ; 

(Jedge,  you  jest  warm  the  tar  ;) 
You  'U  think  you  'd  better  ha*  gut  among 

a  tribe  o'  Mongrel  Tartai^ 
'fore  we  *V6  done  showin'  how  we  raise 

our  Southun  prize  tar-mart}'rs ; 
A  moultin'  fallen  chembim,  ef  he  should 

see  ve,  'd  snicker, 
Thinkin    he   wam't   a   suckemstance. 

Come,  genlemun,  le'  's  liquor  ; 
An',  Gin'nd,  when  von  've  mixed  the 

drinks   an'  chalked  'em  up,   tote 

roun' 
An'  see  ef  ther*  's  a  feather-bed  (thet 's 

borryable)  iu  town 
We  '11  try  ye  feir,  ole  Grafled-Leg^  an' 

ef  the  tar  wun't  stick, 
Th'  ain't  not  a  juror  here  but  wut  '11 

'quit  ye  double-quick." 
To  cut  it  short,  I  wun't  say  sweet,  they 

gi'  me  a  good  dip, 
(They  ain't  perfessitC  Bahptists  here,) 

then  give  the  bed  a  rip,  — 
The  jury  'd  sot,  an'  quicker  'n  a  flash 

they  hetched  me  out,  a  livin' 
Extemp  ry  mammoth  turkey-chick  fer  a 

Fejee  Thanksgivin'. 
Thet  1  felt  some  stuck  up  is  wut  it  *s 

nat'ral  to  suppose, 
When  poppylar   enthusiasm    hed  fun* 

nisned  me  sech  clo'es ; 
(Ner 't  ain't  without  edvantiges,   this 

kin'  o'  suit,  ye  see. 
It 's  water-proof,  an'  water 's  wut  I  lika 

kep'  out  o'  me  ;) 
But  nut  content  with  thet,  they  took  a 

kerridge  from  the  fence 
An'  rid  me  roun'  to  see  the  place,  en- 
tirely free  'f  expense. 
With  forty-'leven    new  kincs  o'  sarsa 

without  no  charge  acquainted  me, 
Gi*  me  three  cheers,  an'  vowed  thet  I 

wuz  all  their  fahncy  painted  me ; 
They  treated  me  to  all  their  eggs ;  (they 

keep  'em  I  should  think, 
Fer  sech  ovations,  pooty  long,  for  they 

wuz  mos'  distinc' ;) 
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Shfly  starred  me  thick  'z  the  Milky- Way 

with  indiscrim'nit  cherity, 
Fer  wut  we  call  reception  ^gs  air  sun- 
thin'  of  a  rerity ; 
Green  ones  is  plentifle  anongh,  skurce 

wath  a  nigger's  getheiin', 
Bnt  your  dead-ripe  ones  ranges  high  fer 

treatin'  Nothun  bretherin ; 
A  spotteder,  ringstreakeder  child  the* 

warn't  in  Uncle  Sam's 
HoU  farm,  —  a  cross  of  striped  pig  an' 

one  o*  Jacob's  lambs ; 
rr  wnz  Dannil  in  the  lions'  den,  new  an* 

enlai^ged  edition. 
An'  everythin'  fust-rate  o'  'ts  kind ;  the* 

wam't  no  impersition. 
People 's  impulsiver  down  here  than  wut 

OUT  folks  to  home  be, 
An'  kin'  o'  go  it  'ith  a  resh  in  raisin' 

Uail  Columby : 
Thet  's  #0 :  an'  they  swanned  oot  like 

bees,  for  vour  real  Southun  men's 
Time  is  n't  o  much  more  account  than 

an  ole  settin'  hen's ; 
fThey  jest  work  semioccashnally,  or  else 

don't  work  at  all. 
An'  ao  their  time  an'  'tention  both  air  at 

saci'ty's  calL) 
Talk  about  hospatality!    wut  Nothun 

town  d'  ye  know 
Would  take  a  totle  stranger  up  an'  treat 

him  gratis  so? 
Tou  M  better  b'lieye  ther"  's  nothin'  like 

this  spendin'  days  an'  nights 
Along  'ith  a  dependent  race  fer  ciyerliz- 

in'  whites. 

Bnt  this  wnz  all  prelim'nary;  it  's  so 

Gran'  Jurors  here 
Fin'  a  true  bill,  a  hendier  way  than 

cum,  an'  nut  so  dear; 
80  arter  this  they  sentenced  me,  to  make 

all  tight  'n'  snug, 
Afore  a  reg'lar  court  o'  law,  to  ten  years 

in  the  Jog. 
I  did  n't  make  no  fpret  defence :   you 

don't  feel  much  like  speakin'. 
When,  ef  you  let  yonr  clamshells  gape, 

a  quart  o'  tar  will  leak  in  : 
I  hev  heam  tell  o'  winged  words,  but 

pint  o'  fact  it  tethers 
The  spoutin'  gift  to  hev  your  words  tu 

thick  sot  on  with  feathers. 
An'  Choate  ner  Webster  would  n't  ha* 

made  an  A  1  kin'  o'  speech 
Astride  a  Southun  chestnut  horse  sharp- 
er 'n  a  baby's  screech. 


Two  year  a^o  they  ketched  the  thief,  'n' 

seein'  I  wuz  mnercent. 
They  jest  uncorked  an'  le'  me  run,  an' 

in  my  slid  the  sinner  sent 
To  see  how  ?ie  liked  pork  'n'  pone  flav- 
ored-with  wa'nut  saplin'. 
An'  nary  social  priy'ledge  but  a  one-hoss, 

stam-wheel  chaplin. 
When  1  come  out,  the  folks  behaved 

mos'  gen'manly  an'  hamsome  ; 
They  'lowed  it  would  n't  be  more  n 

right,   ef  I  should  cuss  'n'  dam 

some: 
The  Cunnle   he  apolerrized;   suz   he, 

••  1 '11  du  wut 'Slight, 
I  '11  give  ye  settisfection  now  by  shootin' 

ye  at  sight. 
An'  give  the  nigger  (when  he  's  caught), 

to  pay  him  rer  his  trickin' 
In  gittin'  the  wrouff  man  took  up,  a 

most  H  fired  lickin',  — 
It 's  jest  the  way  with  all  on  'em,  the 

inconsistent  critters, 
They  're  'most  enough  to  make  a  man 

blaspheme  his  momin'  bitters ; 
I  'U  be  your  frien'  thru  thick  an'  thin 

an'  in  all  kines  o'  weathers. 
An'  all  you  *ll  hev  to  pay  fer  's  jest  the 

waste  0'  tar  an'  feathers : 
A  lady  owned  the  bed,  ye  see,  a  widder, 

tu,  Miss  Shennon ; 
It  wuz  her  mite  ;  we  would  ha'  took 

another,  ef  ther  *d  ben  one : 
We  don't  make  no  charge  for  the  ride 

an'  all  the  other  iixins. 
Le'  's  liquor ;  Gin'ral,  you  can  chalk  our 

friend  for  all  the  raixins." 
A  meetin'  then  wuz  called,  where  they 

**  Resolved,  Thet  we  respec' 
B.  S.  Esquire  for  quallerties  o  heart  an' 

inteilec' 
Peculiar  to  Columby's  sile,  an'  not  to  no 

one  else's, 
Thet  makes  £ur6pean  tyrans  scringe  in 

all  their  gilded  pel'ces. 
An'  doos  gret  honor  to  our  race  an' 

Sonthun  institootions  " : 
(I  give  ye  jest  the  substance  o'  the  lead- 
in'  resolootions :) 
"Resolved,  Thet  we  revere  in  him  a 

soger  'thout  a  flor, 
A  martyr  to  the  princerples  0'  libbaty 

an'  lor : 
Resolved,  Thet  other  nations  all,  ef  sot 

'longside  o'  us, 
For  vartoo,  lamin',  chiwerlry,  ain't  b<^ 

ways  wuth  a  cuss." 
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Thiey  gat  up  a  Bnbscription,  to,  but  no 

gret  come  o'  thel  ; 
I  'zpect  in  cairin*  of  it  roan'  they  took  a 

leaky  hat ; 
Though  Southun  genelmun  ain't  alow  at 

puttin*  down  their  name, 
(When  they  can  write,)  fer  in  the  eend 

it  comes  to  jes'  the  game, 
Becauae,  ye  see,  t  'a  the  fashion  hen  to 

aign  an*  not  to  think 
A  critter  'd  be  to  sordid  ez  to  az  'em  for 

the  chink : 
I  did  n't  call  bnt  jest  on  one,  an'  he 

dnwed  toothpick  on  me, 
An*  reckoned  he  wam't  goin'  to  stan'  no 

sech  doggauned  econ'my ; 
So  noUiin'  more  wuz  realized,  'ceptin' 

the  good-will  shown, 
Than  ef  t  had  ben  from  fust  to  last  a 

reg'lar  Cotton  Loan. 
It  *s  a  good  way,  though,  come  to  think, 

coz  ye  enjy  the  sense 
0'  lendin'  lib  rally  to  the  Lord,  an'  nary 

red  o'  'xpense : 
Senoe  then  l  've  gat  my  name  up  for  a 

gin'roas-hearted  man 
By  jes*  subscribin'  right  an*  left  on  this 

high-minded  plan ; 
I  Ve  gin  away  my  thoasans  so  to  every 

Southun  sort 
0'  missions,  colleges,  an*  sech,  ner  ain't 

no  poorer  for  t 

I  wam*t  so  bad  off,  arter  all  ;  I  need  n't 

hardly  mention 
That  Guv'roent  owed  me  quite  a  pile  for 

my  arrears  o'  pension,  — 
I  mean  the  poor,  weak  thing  we  hed:  we 

run  a  new  one  now, 
Thet  strings  a  feller  with  a  claim  up  ta 

the  uighes*  bough. 
An'  predises  the  rights  o'  man,  purtects 

down-trodden  debtors, 
Ker    wun't    hev    creditors    about    a- 

scrougin*  o'  their  betters : 
Jeff's  gut  the  last  idees  ther*  is,  pos- 

crip',  fourteenth  edition. 
He  knows  it  takes  some  enterprise  to 

run  an  oppersition ; 
0am  's  the  fust  thru-by-daylight  train, 

with  all  ou'doors  for  deepot ; 
Toum  goes  so  slow  vou  'd  think  't  wuz 

drawed  by  a  las  cent'ry  teapot ;  — 
Wal,  I  gut  all  on  't  paid  in  gold  afore 

our  State  seceded. 
An'    done    wal,  for   Confed'rit   bonds 
I't  jest  the  cheese  1  needed : 


Nntbat  wut  they  'rp  ez  good  ez  gold,  but 

then  it 's  hard  a-breakin'  on  'em. 
An'  ignorant  folks  is  oilers  sot  an'  wun't 

git  used  to  takin*  on  'em ; 
They  're  wuth  ez  much  ez  wut  they  wuz 

afore  ole  Mem'nger  signed  'em. 
An'  go  off  middlin    wal  for   drinks, 

when  ther's  's  a  knife  behind  'em ; 
We  du  miss  silver,  jes'  fer  thet  an*  ridin' 

in  a  bos, 
Now  we  'ye  shook  off  the  despats  thet 

wuz  suckin'  at  our  pus  ; 
An'  it 's  beeauae  the  South  's  so  rich ;  't 

wuz  nat'ral  to  ezpec* 
Supplies  o'  change  wuz  I'es'  the  things  we 

should  n't  reoollec  ; 
We  'd  ough'  to  ha*  thought  aforehan', 

though,  o'  thet  good  rule  o*  Crock- 
ett's, 
For 't  's  tiresome  cairin'  cotton-bales  an' 

nig^rs  in  your  pockets, 
Ner  't  ain't  quite  hendy  to  pass  off  one 

o'  your  six-foot  Guineas 
An'  git  your  halves  an'  quarters  back  in 

gals  an*  pickaninnies : 
Wal,  *t  ain*t  auite  all  a  feller  'd  ax,  but 

then  ther  *s  this  to  say. 
It 's  on'y  jest  among  ourselves  thet  we 

expec  to  pay ; 
Our  system  would  ha'  caird  us  thru  in 

any  Bible  cent'ry, 
'fore  tliis  onscripterl  plan  come  np  o' 

books  by  double  entry ; 
We  £|o  the  patriarkle  hero  out  o'  all 

sight  sn  hearin'. 
For  Jacob  wam't   a  suckemstance  to 

Jeff  at  financierin' ; 
He  never 'd  thought  o'  borryin*  frtxn 

Esau  like  all  nater 
An*  then  corafiscatin*  all  debts  to  sech 

a  small  pertater ; 
There 's  n*litickle  econ'my,  now,  com- 
bined 'ith  morril  beauty 
Thet  savcrifioes  privit  eenos  (your  in'- 

my  s,  tu)  to  dooty  ! 
Wy,  Jeff  *d  ha'  gin  him  five  an*  won  his 

eye-teeth  'fore  he  knowed  it. 
An',  stid  o'  wastin'  jwttage,  he  'd  ha'  est 

it  up  an*  owed  it 
But  I  wuz  goin'  on  to  say  how  I  come 

hero  to  dwall ;  — 
'Nough  said,  thet,  arter  lookin*  roun', 

I  liked  the  place  so  wal. 
Where  niggers  doos  a  double  good,  witk 

us  atop  to  stiddy  'em. 
By  bein'  proofs  o*  prophecy  an*  suckle 

atin'  mediom. 
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Where  a  man  *8  simtbin'  coz  he 's  white, 

aq'  whiskey 's  cheap  ez  fleas, 
An'  the  financial  pollercy  jea'  sooted  my 

ideas, 
Thet  I  friz  down  right  where  I  wnz, 

merried  the  Widder  Shennon, 
(Her  thirds  wnz  part  in  cotton-land, 

^  part  in  the  cnrse  o'  Canaan,) 
An'  here  I  be  ez  lively  ez  a  chipmunk 

on  a  wall. 
With  nothin'  to  feel  riled  about  much 

later  'n  Eddam's  falL 

Ez  far  ez  human  foresight    goes,  we 

made  an  even  trade: 
She  gut  an  overseer,  an'  I  a  fem'ly 

leady-made. 
The  youngest  on  'em 's  'mos'  growed  up, 

rugged  an'  spry  ez  weazles, 
So 's  't  ther'  's  no  resk  o'  doctors'  bills 

fer  hoopin'-cou^h  an'  measles. 
Our  farm's  at  Turkey- Buzzard  Roost, 

Little  Big  Boosy  River, 
"Wal  located  in  all  respex,  —  fer  't  ain't 

the  chills  'n'  fever 
Thet  makes  my  writin'  seem  to  squirm ; 

a  Southuner  'd  allow  I  'd 
Some  call  to  shake,  for  I  've  jest  hed  to 

meller  a  new  cowhide. 
Hiss  S.  is  all  'f  a  lady ;  th'  ain't  no  bet- 
ter on  Big  Boosy 
Ner  one  witn  more  accomplishmunts 

'twixt  here  an'  Tuscaloosv; 
She 's  an  F.  F.,  the  tallest  kind,  an' 

prouder  'n  the  Gran'  Turk, 
An'  never  hed  a  relative  thet  done  a 

stroke  o'  work  ; 
Hem  ain't  a  scrimpin'  fem'ly  sech  ez 

yoii  git  up  Down  East, 
Th'  ain't  a  growed  member  on  't  but 

owes  his  thousuns  et  the  least : 
She  is  some  old ;  but  then  agin  ther'  's 

drawbacks  in  my  sheer  : 
Wut  's  left  o'  me  ain't  more  'n  enough 

to  make  a  Brigadier  : 
Wust  is,  thet  she  hez  tantrums ;  she 's 

like  Seth  Moody's  gun 
(Him  thet  wuz  nicknamed  frum  his  limp 

Ole  Dot  an'  Kerry  One) ; 
He  'd  left  her  loaded  up  a  spell,  an'  hed 

to  git  her  clear, 
So    he    onhitched,  —  Jeerusalem  !    the 

middle  o'  last  year 
Wuz  right  nex*  door  compared  to  where 

she  kicked  the  critter  tu 
(Though  jest  where  he  brought  up  wuz 
wut  no  human  never  knew) ; 


His  brother  Asaph  picked  her  up  an' 

tied  her  to  a  tree. 
An'  then  she  kicked  an  hour   'n'  a  half 

afore  she  'd  let  it  be  : 
Wal,  Miss  S.  doos  hev  cuttins-up  an' 

pourins-out  o'  vials. 
But  then  she  hez  her  widder^s  thirds,  an' 

all  on  us  hez  trials. 
My   objee',    though,    in   writin'    now 

wam't  to  allude  to  sech, 
But   to   another    suckemstanoe   more 

dellykit  to  tech, — 
I  want  thet  you  should  grad'lly  break 

my  merriage  to  Jerushy, 
An'  there's  a  heap  of  aigymunts  thet 'a 

emple  to  indoooe  ye : 
Fust  place,  Staters  Prison, — wal,  it's 

true  it  wam't  fer  crime,  o'  course. 
But  then  it 's  jest  the  same  fer  her  in 

gittin'  a  disvorce ; 
Nex'  place,  my  State 's  secedin'  out  hez 

leg'lly  lef  me  free  ' 
To  merry  any  one  I  please,  pervidin' 

it 's  a  she  ; 
Fin'lly,  I  never  wun't  come  back,  she 

need  n't  hev  no  fear  on 't, 
But  then  it 's  wal  to  fix  things  right  fer 

fear  Miss  S.  should  hear  on 't ; 
Lastly,   I  've  gut  religion  South,  an' 

Kushy  she's  a  pagan 
Thet  sets  by  th'  graven  imiges  o'  the 

gret  Nothun  Dagon ; 
(Kow  I  hain't  seen  one  in  six  munts, 

for,  sence  our  Treashry  Loan, 
Though  yaller  boys  is  thick  anough, 

eagles  hez  kind  o'  flown ;) 
An'  ef  J  wants  a  stronger  pint  than 

them  thet  I  hev  stated, 
Wy,  she's  an   aliun  in'my  now,  an' 

I  've  been  comfiscated,  — 
For  sence  we  've  entered  on  th'  estate  o' 

the  late  nayshnul  eagle. 
She  hain't  no  kin'  o'  right  but  jes'  wut 

I  allow  ez  legle  :  / 

Wut  doos  Secedin'  mean,  eft  ain't  thet 

nat'rol  rights  hez  riz,  'n' 
Thet  wut  is  mine  's  my  own,  but  wut 's 

another  man's  ain't  his'n  f 

Besides,  I  could  n't  do  no  else  ;  Miss  S. 

suz  she  to  me, 
"You've    sheered   my  bed,"    [thet's 

when  I  paid  my  interduction  fee 
To  Southun   rites,]    "an'    kep'    your 

sheer,"  [wal,  I  allow  it  sticked 
So's  't  I  wuz  most  six  weeks  in  jail 

afore  I  gut  me  picked,] 
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"Ner  never  paid  no  demmigM;  but 

thet  wun*t  do  no  harm, 
Pervidin'  thet  you  'II  onderuike  to  oyer- 

see  the  farm ; 
|Mj  eldes'  boy  he  *b  no  took  up,  wnt 

with  the  Ringtail  Rangers 
An'  settin*  in  the  Jestice-Court  for  wel- 

comin'  o'  strangers  " ;) 
[He  sot  on  me;]**  an'  so,  ef  you  'U  Jest 

ondertake  tne  care 
Upon  a  mod'rit  selleiy,  we'll  up  an' 

call  it  square ; 
Bat  ef  you  can*t  conclude,"  sns  she,  an' 

give  a  kiu'  o'  grin, 
<*Wy,  the  Gran'  Jurymen,  I  'zpect,  '11 

hev  to  set  agin." 
That 's  the  way  metters  stood  at  fust ; 

now  wut  WU2  1  to  du. 
But  jes'  to  make  the  best  on  't  an'  off 

coat  an'  buckle  tu  ? 
Ther'  ain't  a  livin'  man  thet  fiiuls  an 

income  nec^ssarier 
Than  me, — bimeby  1  '11  tell  ye  how  I 

fin'lly  come  to  merry  her. 

She  hed  another  motive,  tu :  I  mention 

of  it  here 
T*  encourage  lads  thet 's  growin*  up  to 

study  n'  persevere, 
An'  show  'em  now  much  better 't  pays 

to  mind  their  winter-schoolin' 
Than  to  go  off  on  benders  'n*  sech,  an' 

waste  their  time  in  foolin' ; 
Ef 't  wam't  for  studyin'  evenins,  why,  I 

never  'd  ha'  ben  here 
An  om'ment  o'  saciety,  in  my  approprut 

spear: 
She  wanted  somebody,  ye  see,  o'  taste 

an'  cultiyation, 
To  talk  along  o'  preachers  when  they 

stopt  to  the  plantation; 
For  folks  in  Dixie  th't  read  an'  rite, 
^  onless  it  is  by  jarks, 

Is  skurce  ez  wut  they  wuz  among  th' 

origenle  patriarchs; 
To  fit  a  feller  f  wut  they  call  the  soshle 

higherarchy, 
All  thet  you  'v'e  gut  to  know  is  jes'  be- 

yund  an  evrage  darky ; 
Schoolin'  's  wut  they  can't  seem  to  stan', 

they  're  tu  consamed  high-pressure, 
An'  knowin'  t'  much  might  spile  a  boy 

for  bein'  a  Secesher. 
We  hain't  no  settled  preachin'  here,  ner 

ministeril  taxes ; 
The  min'bter's  only  settlement 's  the 

carpet-bag  he  packs  his 


Razor   an*  soap-brush  into,  with  hii 

hymbook  an'  his  Bible, — 
But  they  du  preach,  I  swan  to  man,  it  'a 

pufkly  indescrib'le  I 
They  go  it  like  an  Ericsson's  ten-ho«> 

power  coleric  in^e. 
An'  make  Ole    Split-Foot    winch  an* 

s(|uirm,  for  all  ne  's  used  to  singexn'; 
Hawkins's  whetstone  ain't  a  pinch  o' 

primin'  to  the  innards 
To  hearin'  on  'em  put  free  grace  t'  a  lot 

o*  tough  old  sinhards  I 
But  I  must  eend  this  letter  now :  Yon 

long  I  '11  send  a  fresh  an ; 
I  've  lots  o'  tilings  to  write  about,  per- 

ticklerly  Se^eshun : 
I  'm  called  off  now  to  mission-work,  to 

let  a  leetle  law  in 

To  Cynthy's  hide :  an'  8o»  till  death, 

Youm, 

BIBDOFBSDUM  SIMVL 


No.  IL 


MASON  AND  8LIDELL :  A  TANKEB 
IDYLL. 


TO  TBB 


SDROIIS  OF 
MOMTHLT. 


Jaalam,  Oth  JSB^  188S. 

Gentlkuxn, — I  was  highly  gratified  by 
the  insertion  of  a  poTtion  of  mv  letter  ia 
the  last  number  of  your  valuable  and  en- 
tertaining Miscellany,  though  in  a  type 
which  rendered  its  substance  inaccessiole 
even  to  the  beautiful  new  spectacles  pre* 
sented  to  me  by  a  Committee  of  the  Parish 
on  New  Year's  Day.  I  trust  that  I  was 
able  to  bear  your  very  considerable  abridg- 
ment of  my  lucubrations  with  a  spirit  be- 
coming a  Qiristian.  My  third  granddaugh- 
ter, ReDekahjSffed  fourteen  years,  and  whom 
I  have  trained  to  read  slowly  and  with 
proper  emphasis  (a  practice  too  mnch  neg* 
lected  in  our  modem  systems  of  educa- 
tion), read  aloud  to  me  the  excellent  ess^y 
upon  "  Old  Age/*  the  authour  of  which  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  to  be  a  young  man 
who  has  never  yet  known  what  it  was  to 
have  snow  (canities  morosa)  upon  his  own 
roof.  Dissolve  friffus,  large  super  foeo  Ug- 
na  reponens,  is  a  rule  for  tiie  young,  whose 
wood-pile  is  yet  abundant  for  audi  cneecful 
lenitives.  A  &:ood  life  behind  him  is  the 
best  thing  to  keep  an  old  man's  shonldcn 
from  sliivering  at  every  breatii  of  somrw  of 
ill-fortune.    But  methinks  it  wcva 
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tot  an  old  man  to  feel  the  disadvantages  of 

Jroath  than  the  advantages  of  ac^.  Of  these 
atter  I  reckon  one  of  the  chiefeivt  to  be 
this :  that  we  attach  a  less  inordinate  value 
to  oar  own  prodnctions,  and,  distrusting 
daily  more  and  more  our  own  wisdom  (with 
the  conceit  whereof  at  twenty  we  wrap  our- 
selves away  from  knowledge  as  with  a  gar- 
ment), do  reoondle  ourselves  wi'h  the  wis- 
dom of  Ood.  I  could  have  wished,  indeed, 
that  room  might  have  been  made  for  the 
residue  of  the  anecdote  relating  to  Deacon 
Tinkham,  which  would  not  only  have  grat- 
ified a  natural  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
pnblick  (as  I  have  reason  to  Know  fh>m 
several  letters  of  inquiry  already  received), 
but  would  also,  as  I  think,  have  largely  in- 
creased the  circulation  of  your  Magazine  in 
this  town.  Nihil  humcmi  alienumy  there 
is  a  curiosity  about  the  affairs  of  our  neigh« 
bora  which  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  even 
commendable.  But  I  shall  abide  a  more 
fitting  season. 

Ab  touching  the  following  literary  effort 
of  Esquire  Biglow,  much  might  be  profita- 
bly said  on  the  topick  of  Idyllick  and  Pas- 
toral Poetry,  and  concerning  the  proper 
distinctions  to  be  made  between  them,  from 
l%eoeritus,  the  inventor  of  the  former,  to 
Collins,  the  latest  authour  I  know  of  who 
has  emulated  the  classicks  in  the  latter 
style.  But  in  the  time  of  a  Civil  War  wor- 
thy a  Milton  to  defend  and  a  Lucan  to  sing, 
it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the 
pnblick,  never  too  studious  of  serious  in- 
struction, might  not  consider  other  objects 
more  deserving  of  present  attention.  Con- 
cerning the  title  of  Idyll,  which  Mr.  Biglow 
has  adopted  at  my  susgeetion,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  animaovert,  that  the  name 
properly  signifies  a  poem  somewhat  mstick 
in  phrase  (for,  though  the  learned  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  particular  diiUect  employed 
by  Theocritus,  they  are  universanimous 
both  as  to  its  rusticity  and  its  capacity  of 
rising  now  and  then  to  the  level  of  more 
elevated  sentiments  and  expressions),  while 
>  it  la  also  descriptive  of  i^  scenery  and 
manners.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
production  now  in  question  ( which  here  an  1 
there  bears  perhaps  too  plainly  the  marks 
of  my  correcting  hand)  does  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  Pastoral,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
terlocutors therein  are  purely  imaginary 
beings,  and  the  whole  is  little  better  than 
tcawvw  nw  orap.  The  plot  was,  as  I  be- 
lieve, suggested  by  the  "  Twa  Brigga  '*  of 
Robert  Bums,  a  Scottish  poet  of  the  last 
century,  as  that  found  its  prototype  in  the 
"  Mutual  Complaint  of  Plainstanes  and 
Gansey  "  by  Fei^^sson,  though  the  metre 
of  this  latter  be  different  by  a  foot  in  each 
Perhaps  the  Two  Dogs  of  Ceryantea 


gave  the  first  hint.  I  reminded  my  talented 
Touog  parishioner  and  friend  that  Concord 
Bridge  liad  long  since  yielded  to  the  eda- 
cious tooth  of  Ti  me .  But  he  answered  me  to 
this  effect:  that  (here  was  no  greater  mis- 
take of  an  authour  than  to  suppose  the  reader 
had  no  fancy  of  his  own ;  that,  if  once  that 
faculty  was  to  be  called  into  activity,  it  were 
better  to  be  In  for  the  whole  sheep  than  the 
shoulder ;  and  that  he  knew  Concord  like 
a  book,  —  an  expression  questionable  in 
propriety,  rince  there  are  few  things  vrith 
which  he  is  not  more  familiar  than  with 
the  printed  page.  In  proof  of  what  he  af- 
firmed, he  snowed  me  some  verses  which 
with  others  he  had  stricken  out  as  too  much 
delaying  the  action,  but  which  I  communi- 
cate in  this  place  because  they  rightly  de- 
fine "punkm-seed"  (which  Mr.  Bartlett 
would  nave  a  kind  of  perch,  —  a  creature 
to  which  I  have  found  a  rod  or  pole  not  to 
be  so  easily  equivalent  in  our  inland  waters 
as  in  the  books  of  arithmetic),  and  because 
it  conveys  an  eulogium  on  the  worthy  son 
of  an  excellent  father,  with  whose  acquaint- 
ance {eheUf  fugacee  anni  /)  I  was  formerly 
honoured. 

"But  nowadays  the  Bridge  ain't  wut  they 

show, 
80  mnoh  as  Em'son,  Hawthorne,  an'  Thoreao. 
I  know  the  villsge,  though ;  was  sent  there 

once 
A-scliooUn',  'cause  to  home  I  played  the 

dunce ; 
An'  I  *ve  ben  sence  a-visitin'  the  Jedge« 
Whose  oarding  whispers  with  the  rivers  edge, 
Where  I  've  sot  momin's  lasy  as  the  bream. 
Whose  on'y  business  is  to  head  up-stream, 
(We  call  'em  punkln-aeed.)  or  else  in  chat 
Along  'th  the  Jedge,  who  covers  with  his  hat 
More  wit  au'  gumption  an'  shrewd  Yankee 

sense 
Than  there  is  mosses  on  an  ole  stone  fence." 

Concerning  the  subject-matter  of  the 
verses,  I  have  not  the  leisure  at  present  to 
write  so  fully  as  I  could  wish,  my  time  be- 
ing occupied  with  the  preparation  of  a  dis- 
course for  the  forthcoming  bi-centenary 
celebration  of  the  first  settlement  of  Jaa- 
1am  East  Parish.  It  may  gratify  the  pnb- 
lick interest  to  mention  the  circumstance, 
that  my  investigations  to  this  end  have 
enabled  me  to  verify  the  fact  (of  much  his- 
torick  importance,  and  hitherto  hotly  de- 
bated) that  Sheai3ashub  Tarbox  was  the 
first  onild  of  white  parentage  bom  in  this 
town,  being  nameri  in  his  father's  will 
under  date  Augi^st  7th,  or  &th,  1662. 
It  is  well  known  that  those  who  advocate 
the  claims  of  Mehetable  Goings  are  unable 
to  find  any  trace  of  her  existence  prior  to 
October  of  that  year.  As  respects  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Mason  and  Slidell  question^ 
Bir.  Biglow  has  not  inconeotly  stated  tha 
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popular  sentiment,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
Dy  its  expression  in  this  locality.  For 
myself,  I  feel  more  sorrow  than  resent- 
ment :  for  I  am  oltl  enough  to  have  heard 
those  talk  of  England  wlio  still,  even  after 
the  unhappy  estrangeinenti  could  not  uii- 
school  their  lips  Irom  calling  her  the 
Mother-Country.  But  England  has  insisted 
on  ripping  up  old  wounds,  and  has  undone 
the  healing  work  of  fifty  years  ;  for  nations 
do  not  reason,  they  only  feel,  and  the  me- 
toe  wjviria/orTMB  rankles  in  their  minds  as 
bitterly  as  in  that  of  a  woman.  And  be- 
cause &is  is  so,  I  feel  the  more  satisfaction 
that  our  Government  has  acted  (as  all  Gov- 
ernments should,  standing  as  they  do  be> 
tween  the  people  and  their  passions)  as 
if  it  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 
There  are  three  short  and  simple  words, 
the  hardest  of  all  to  pronounce  in  any  lan- 

Kage  (and  I  suspect  they  were  no  easier 
fore  the  confusion  of  tongues),  but  which 
no  man  or  nation  that  cannot  utter  can 
claim  to  have  arrived  at  manhood.  Those 
words  are.  /  was  torong ;  and  I  am  proud 
that,  while  England  played  the  boy,  our 
rulers  had  strength  enough  from  the  Peo- 
ple below  and  wisdom  enough  from  God 
above  to  quit  themselves  like  men. 

The  sore  points  on  both  sides  have  been 
skilfully  exasperated  by  interested  and 
unscnipulous  persons,  who  saw  in  a  war 
between  the  two  countries  the  only  ho^e 
of  profitable  return  for  their  investment  m 
Confederate  stock,  whether  political  or 
financial.  The  always  supercilious,  often 
insulting,  and  sometimes  even  brutal  tone 
of  British  journals  and  publick  men  has 
certainly  not  tende<l  to  soothe  whatever 
resentment  might  exist  in  America. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  f" 

We  have  no  reason  to  complain  that 
England,  as  a  necessary  consecjuence  of 
her  clubs,  has  become  a  great  society  for 
the  minding  of  other  people's  business, 
and  we  can  smile  good-naturedly  when  she 
lectures  other  nations  on  the  sms  of  arro- 
gance and  conceit ;  but  we  may  justly  con- 
sider it  a  breach  of  the  political  contienances 
which  are  expected  to  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  one  well-bred  government  with 
another,  when  men  holding  places  in  the 
ministry  allow  themselves  to  dictate  our 
domestic  policy,  to  instnict  us  in  our  duty, 
and  to  stigmatize  as  unholy  a  war  for  the 
rescue  of  whatever  a  high-minded  ))eople 
should  hold  most  vital  and  most  sacred. 
Was  it  in  good  taste,  that  I  may  use  the 
mildest  term,  fur  Earl  Russell  to  expound 
uor  own  Constitution  to  President  Liucolu, 


or  to  make  a  new  and  fallacious  applioi^ 
tion  of  an  old  phrase  for  our  benefit,  and 
tell  us  that  the  Rebels  were  fighting  for  in- 
dependence and  we  for  empire  ?    As  if  all 
wars  for  independence  were  by  nature  just 
and  deserving  of  sympathy,  and  all  wais 
for  empire  ignoble  and  worthy  only  of 
reprobation,  or  as  if  these  easy  phrases  in 
any  way  cliaracterized  this  terrible  stnur- 
gle.  —  terrible  not  so  truly  in  any  supern- 
cial  sense,  as  from  the  essential  and  deadly* 
enmity  of  the  principles  that  underlie  it> 
His  Lordship's  bit  of  borrowed  rhetorie 
would  justify  Smith  O'Brien,  Nana  Sahib, 
and  the  Maori  chieftains,  while  it  would 
condemn  nearly  every  war  in  which  Eng- 
land has  ever  been  engaged.      Was  it  so 
very  presumptuous  in  us  to  think  that  it 
would  be  decorous  in  English  statesmen 
if  they  spared  time  enough  to  acquire  some 
kind  of  knowled^,  though  of  the  most 
elementary  kind,  in  regani  to  this  country 
and  the  questions  at  issue  hers,  before  they 
pronounced  so  off-hand  a  judgment  ?    Cft 
IS  political  information  expected  to  come 
Dogberry-fashion  in  England,  like  reading 
and  writing,  by  nature! 

And  now  all  respectable  England  is  won- 
dering at  our  irritability,  and  sees  a  quite 
satisfactory  explanation  of  it  in  onr  na- 
tional vanity.  Suave  man  magno,  it  is 
pleasant,  sitting  in  the  easy-chairs  cf 
Downing  Street,  to  sprinkle  pepper  on  the 
raw  wounds  of  a  kinared  people  struggling 
for  life,  and  philosophical  to  find  in  self- 
conceit  the  cause  of  our  instinctive  resent- 
ment. Sui'ely  we  were  of  all  nations  the 
least  liable  to  any  temptation  of  vanity  at 
a  time  when  the  gravest  anxiety  and  the 
keenest  sorrow  were  never  absent  from  oar 
hearts.  Nor  is  conceit  the  exclusive  attri- 
bute of  any  one  nation.  The  earliest  of 
English  travellers.  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
took  a  less  provincial  view  of  the  matter 
when  he  saiti,  "  For  fro  what  partie  of  tlia 
erthe  that  men  duellen,  other  aboven  or 
beneathen,  it  semethe  alweys  to  hem  that 
duellen  that  thei  gon  more  nghte  than  any 
other  folke.*'  The  English  have  always 
nad  their  fair  share  of  this  amiable  qnality. 
We  may  say  of  them  still,  as  the  anthour  of 
the  Lettres  Cabalistiquea  ssid  of  them 
more  than  a  century  ago,  "  Ces  demitn 
disent  naiurtUemeni  qu'tl  Vy  a  qWeux  qtd 
soient  estimabUs."  And,  as  he  also  says, 
"J^aimeroia  presque  mitant  iomber  entrg 
Us  mains  (Vun  InquisUeur  que  cFvn  An- 
fflois  qui  me  fait  sentir  sans  eesse  comintn 
il  s'estime  plus  que  mot,  et  qui  ne  daigns 
me  parler  que  pout  injurier  ma  Nation  et 
pour  m^ennuyer  du  recU  des  grandes  quali- 
Us  de  la  sienne."  Of  this  Bull  we  may 
safely  say  with  Horace,  habet/a 
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fomti.  What  we  felt  to  be  especially  in- 
sulting was  the  quiet  assumption  that  the 
descendants  of  men  who  left  the  Old  World 
for  the  sake  of  principle,  and  who  had  made 
the  wilderness  into  a  New  World  patterned 
aJPter  an  Idea,  could  not  possibly  be  sus- 
ceptible of  a  generous  or  lofty  sentiment, 
could  have  no  feeling  of  nationality  deeper 
than  that  of  a  traaesman  for  his  shop. 
One  would  have  thought,  in  listening  to 
England,  that  we  were  presumptuous  in 
fancying  that  we  were  a  nation  at  all,  or 
had  anv  other  principle  of  union  than  that 
of  booths  at  a  fair,  where  there  is  no  higher 
notion  of  government  than  the  constable, 
or  better  image  of  (jod  than  that  stamped 
upon  the  current  coin. 

It  is  time  for  Englishmen  to  consider 
whether  there  was  nothing  in  the  spirit  of 
their  press  and  of  their  leading  public  men 
cttlculated  to  rouse  a  just  indignation,  aad 
to  cause  a  permanent  estrangement  on 
the  part  of  an^  nation  capable  of  self-re- 
spect, and  sensitively  jealous,  as  ours  then 
Was,  of  foreign  interference.    Was  there 
nothing  in  the  indecent  haste  with  which 
belligerent  rights  were  conceded  to  the 
RebfSa,  nothing  in  the  abrupt  tone  assumed 
in  the  Trent  case,  nothing  in  the  fitting 
out  of  Confederate  privateers,  that  might 
tdr  the  blood  of  a  people  already  over- 
charged with  doubt,  suspicion,  and  terrible 
responsibility  ?    The  laity  in  any  country 
do  not  stop  to  consider  points  of  law,  but 
they  have  an  instinctive    perception   of 
the  aniTmu  that  actuates  tne  policy  of  a 
foreig:n  nation ;  and  in  our  own  case  they 
ranenibered  that  the  British  authorities  in 
Canada  did  not  wait  till  diplomacy  could 
send  home  to  England  for  her  slow  official 
tinder-box  to  fire  the  '*  Caroline."   Add  to 
this,  what  every  sensible  American  knew, 
that  the  moral  support  of  England  was 
equal  to  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  to  the  Rebels,  while  it  insured  us  an- 
other year  or  two  of  exhausting  war.    It 
was  not  so  much  the  spite  of  ner  words 
(thongh  the  time  might  have  been  more 
tastefully  chosen)  as  the  actual  power  for 
evil  in  them  that  we  felt  as  a  deadly  wrong. 
Perhax>s  the  most  immediate  and  efficient 
canae  of  mere  irritation  was  the  sudden 
and  nnaccountable  change  of  manner  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.    Only  six  months 
before,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  come  over 
to  call  us  cousins ;  and  everywhere  it  was 
nothing   but  "our  American  brethren," 
that  great  offshoot  of  British  institutions 
in   the  New  World,  so  almost  identical 
with  them  in  laws,  language,  and  litera- 
ture, —  this  last  of  the  ailiterative  compli- 
ments being  so  bitterlv  true,  that  perhaps 
it  will  not  Be  retracted  even  now.    To  this 


outburst  of  long-repressed  affection  we  re- 
sponded with  genuine  warmth,  if  with 
something  of  the  awkwardness  of  a  poor 
relation  bewildered  with  the  sudden  tight- 
ening of  the  ties  of  consanguinity  when  it 
is  rumored  that  he  has  come  into  a  large 
estate.  Then  came  the  Rebellion,  and, 
presto  I  a  flaw  in  our  titles  was  discovered, 
the  plate  we  were  promised  at  the  family 
table  is  flung  at  our  head^  and  we  were 
again  the  scum  of  creation,  mtolerably  vul- 
gar, at  once  cowardly  and  overbearing,  — 
no  relations  of  theirs,  after  all,  but  a  dieggy 
hybrid  of  the  basest  bloods  of  Europe. 
Panuige  was  not  quicker  to  call  Friar  John 
his /ormer  friend.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
of  Walter  Mapes*s  jingling  paraphrase  dt 
Petronius,  — 

"  Dammodo  sim  aplendidis  vestibos  omatus, 
Et  multa  forallia  aim  circnmvallataa« 
Pradens  sum  et  sapiemi  et  morigemtus, 
Et  tuus  nepos  sum  et  ta  mens  cognatus," — 

which  I  may  freely  render  thus  :  — 

So  long  as  I  was  prosperous,  I  'd  dinners  by 

the  dozen. 
Was  well-bred,  witty,  virtuous,  and  evaiyhody's 

ooosin : 
If  luck  should  turn,  as  well  she  may,  her  fimcy 

is  so  flexile. 
Will  virtue,  couslnshlp,  and  aU  return  with 

her  fh>m  exile  T 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this  to  exasper- 
ate a  philosophei\  much  to  make  him  smile 
rather ;  but  tne  earth's  surface  is  not  chiefly 
inhabited  by  philosophers,  and  I  revive  the 
recollection  of  it  now  in  perfect  good-hu- 
mour, merely  by  way  of  suggesting  to  our 
ci-devant  British  cousins,  tnat  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  them  to  hold  their 
tongues  than  for  us  to  keep  our  tempers 
under  the  circumstances. 

Tlie  English  Cabinet  made  a  blunder, 
unquestionably,  in  taking  it  so  hastily  for 
granted  that  the  United  States  had  fallen 
forever  from  their  position  as  a  flrst-rate 
power,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
vent  a  little  of  their  vexation  on  the  people 
whose  inexplicable  obstinacy  in  maintain- 
ing freedom  and  order,  and  in  resisting 
d^radation,  was  likely  to  convict  them  of 
their  mistake.  But  if  bearing  a  grud^  be 
the  sure  mark  of  a  small  mind  in  the  indi- 
vidual, can  it  be  a  proof  of  high  spirit  in 
a  nation  ?  If  the  result  of  the  present  es- 
trangement between  the  two  countries  shall 
be  to  make  us  more  independent  of  British 
twaddle  (Indomito  nee  aira  ferens  etijsen- 
dia  Tauro),  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  it 
is  to  make  us  insensible  to  the  value  of 
British  opinion  in  matters  where  it  gives 
us  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  and  culti- 
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▼ated  outiiider,  if  we  are  to  shut  oarselvM 
ont  from  the  advantages  of  Englirih  culture, 
the  I088  will  be  ours,  and  not  tlieini.  He* 
cause  the  door  of  the  old  hometitead  has 
been  once  slammed  in  our  faces,  shall  we 
in  a  huff  reject  all  future  advances  of  con- 
ciliation,  and  cut  ourselves  foolishly  off 
from  any  share  in  the  humanizing  influen- 
ces of  the  place,  with  its  ineffable  riches  of 
association,  its  heirlooms  of  immemorial 
culture,  its  historic  monuments,  ours  no 
less  than  theirs,  its  noble  gallery  of  ances- 
tral portraits  ?  We  have  only  to  succeed, 
and  England  will  not  only  respect,  but,  for 
tlie  first  time,  begin  to  understand  us. 
And  let  us  not,  in  our  justifiable  indigna- 
tion at  wanton  insulL  foiget  that  England 
is  not  the  England  only  of  snobs  who  dread 
the  democracv  they  do  not  comprehend, 
but  the  England  of  history,  of  heroes, 
statesmen,  and  poets,  whose  names  are 
dear,  and  their  iullueuce  as  salutary  to  us 
as  to  her. 

Let  us  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in 
authority  over  us^  and  curb  our  own 
tongues,  remembermg  that  General  Wait 
commonly  proves  in  the  end  more  than  a 
match  Jor  General  Headlong,  and  that  the 
Good  Book  ascribes  safety  to  a  multitude, 
indeed,  but  not  to  a  mob,  of  counsellours. 
Let  us  remember  and  perpend  the  words 
of  PauluB  Emilius  to  the  people  of  Rome  ; 
that,  "  if  they  judgeil  they  could  manage 
the  war  to  more  advantage  by  any  other, 
he  would  willingly  yield  up  his  charge  ;  but 
if  they  confided  in  him,  they  were  not  to 
make  themselves  his  coUeag^tes  in  his  nffice^ 
or  raise  reports^  or  criticise  his  actions^ 
but,  mthout  talHndf  supply  him  with 
means  and  assistance  necessary  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  war  ;  foty  if  they  proposed 
to  command  their  otnn  commander^  they 
would  render  this  expedition  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  former.  (  Vide  Plutarchum 
in  Vitd  P.  £. )  Let  us  also  not  foiiget  what 
the  same  excellent  anthour  says  concern- 
ing Perseus's  fear  of  spending  money,  and 
not  permit  the  covetousness  of  Brother 
Jonathan  to  be  the  good  fortune  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  For  my  own  part,  till  T  am 
ready  to  admit  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  my  pulpit,  I  shall  abstain  from  plan- 
ning his  battles.  If  courage  he  the  sword, 
yet  is  patience  the  armour  of  a  nation  ; 
»nd  in  our  desire  for  peace,  let  us  never  be 
willing  to  surrender  the  Constitution  be- 
queathed us  by  fathers  at  least  as  mse  as 
ourselves  (even  with  Jefferson  Davis  to 
help  us),  and,  with  those  degenerate  Ro- 
mans, tuta  et  presentia  quam  Vetera  et  pe- 
rieulosa  malle. 

And  not  only  should  we  bridle  our  own 
tongues,  but  the  pens  of  others,  which  an 


swift  to  convey  useAil  intellige&ee  to  tin 
enemy.  This  is  no  new  inconvenience; 
for,  under  date,  8d  June,  1745,  Gen«dal 
Pepperell  wrote  thus  to  Governor  Shirley 
from  Louisbourg:  "What  your  Excel- 
lency o1)serves  of  the  amvy's  being  mads 
acquainted  with  any  plans  proposed^  k»> 
til  ready  to  be  put  in  execution,  has  always 
been  disagreeable  to  me,  and  I  have  given 
many  cautions  relating  to  it  But  when 
your  Excellency  considers  that  our  Cotm- 
cU  of  War  consists  of  more  than  twentj/ 
memberSt  I  am  perauaded  vou  will  think  it 
impossible  for  me  to  hinder  it,  if  any  of 
them  ¥rill  persist  in  communicating  to  in- 
ferior officers  and  soldiers  what  ought  to 
be  kept  secret.  I  am  iuforroeii  tliat  the  Bos- 
ton newspapers  are  filled  with  parsgraphi 
from  private  letters  relating  to  the  cucpe- 
dition.  Will  your  Excellency  permit  me 
to  sav  I  think  it  may  be  of  ill  coiuieqaence  t 
Would  it  not  be  convenient,  if  your  Excel- 
lency should  forbid  the  Printers'  inserting 
such  news  t  '*  Verily,  if  tempora  mutan-^ 
tur,  we  may  question  the  et  nos  mulam» 
in  illis;  and  if  tongues  be  leaky,  it  will 
need  all  hands  at  the  pumpe  to  save  the 
Ship  of  State.  Our  history  dotes  aod  rs- 
peats  itself.  If  SassycuB  (rather  than  K^ 
cibiades)  find  a  parallel  in  Beaore^ptnl,  so 
Weakwasfa,  as  he  is  called  by  the  mve 
Lieutenant  Lion  Gbundiner,  need  not  seek 
far  among  our  own  Sachems  for  his  aati- 


^'^i 


ith  respect, 
Your  ob»  humble  serv*, 

Hon  BR  Wilbur,  a.  H 


I  LOVE  to  start  out  arter  night  *s  begm. 
An*  all  the  chores  about  the  farm  an 

done. 
The  critters  milked  an*  foddered,  gates 

shet  fast, 
Tools  cleaned  aglnst  to>morrer9  sapper 

past, 
An'    Nancy  damin'    by  her   ker'asBO 

lamp, — 
I  lore,  I  say,  to  start  upon  a  tnunp^ 
To  shake  the  kinkles  oat  o*  baclc  as* 

leg*. 
An*  kind  o*  rack  my  life  off  fnxn  tiM 

dregs 
Thet  's  apt  to  settle  in  the  buttery-hnteh 
Of  folks  thet  foUer  in  one  rut  too  much. 
Hard  work  is  good  an*  wholesome,  past 

all  doubt ; 
But  *t  aju*t  so,  ef  the  mind  gits  toflb 

eredouU 
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Kow,  bein'  bom   in   Middlesex,   you 

know. 
There  *8  certin  spots  where  I  like  best 

to  go: 
The  Concord  road,  for  instance,  (I,  for 

one. 
Most  gin'lly  oilers  call  it  John  BtUVs 

Jtun,) 
The  field  o*  Lezin'ton  where  £ngland 

tried 
The  fastest  colours  thet  she  ever  dyed. 
An*  Concord  Bridge,  thet  Davis,  when 

he  came, 
Found  was  the  bee-line  track  to  heaven 

an'  fame, 
£z  all  roads  be  by  natnr',  ef  your  soul 
Don't  sneak  thru  shun-pikes  so  's  to 

save  the  toll. 

They  're  'most  too  fur  away,  take  too 
much  time 

To  visit  of  en,  ef  it  ain't  in  rhyme ; 

Bat  the'  's  a  walk  thet 's  hendler,  a 
sight, 

An'  suits  me  fUst-rate  of  a  winter's 
night,  — 

I  mean  the  round  whale's-back  o'  Pros- 
pect Hill. 

I  love  to  Titer  there  while  night  grows 
still. 


An'  in  the  twinklin'  villages  about, 

the 
lights  goes  out, 


Fust  here,  then  there,  the  well-saved 


An'  nary  sound  but  watch-dogs*  false 

alarms. 
Or  mnffled  cock-crows  from  the  drowsy 

farms, 
Where  some  wise  rooster  (men  act  jest 

thet  way) 
Stands  to  't  thet  moon-rise  is  the  break 

o*  day: 
(So  Mister  Seward  sticks  a  three-months' 

pin 
Where  the  war'd  oughto  eend,  then 

tries  agin ; 
My  gran'ther's  rule  was  safer  'n  't  is  to 

crow: 
J)on*t  never  prophesy  —  onless  ye  know.) 
I  love  to  muse  there  till  it  kind  o'  seems 
Ez  ef  the  world  went  eddyiu'  off  in 

dreams; 
The  northwest  wind  thet  twitches  at  my 

baird 
Blows  oat  o'  sturdier  days  not  easy 

scared, 
Ahl*  the  same  moon  thet  this  December 
^    ahines 


Starts  out  the  tents  an'  booths  o*  Put- 
nam's lines ; 

The  rail-fence  posts,  acrost  the  hiU  thet 
runs. 

Turn  ghosts  o'  sogers  should'rin'  ghosts 
o*  guns; 

Ez  wheels  the  sentry,  glints  a  flash  o' 
light, 

Along   the   firelock  won   at   Ck>ncord 

An',  'twixt  the  silences^  now  fur,  now 

nigh. 
Rings  the  sharp  chellenge,  hums  the 

low  reply. 

Ez  I  was  settin'  so,  it  wam't  long  sence, 
Mixin'  the   puffict   with  the   present 

tense, 
I  heerd  two  voices  som'ers  in  the  air, 
Though,  ef  I  was  to  die,  I  can't  tell 

where : 
Voices  I   call  'em:  't  was  a  kind  o' 

sough 
Like  pine-trees  thet  the  wind  's  ageth- 

'rin'  through ; 
An',  fact,  I  thought  it  was  the  wind  a 

spell. 
Then  some  misdoubted,  could  n't  fairly 

tell. 
Fust  sure,  then  not,  jest  as  you  hold  an 

eel, 
I  knowed,  an'  did  n't,  —  fin'lly  seemed 

to  feel 
'T  was  Concord  Bridge  a  talkin*  off  to 

kill 
With  the  Stone  Spike  thet 's  druv  thru 

Bunker's  Hill; 
Whether  *t  was  so,  or  ef  1  on'y  dreamed^ 
I  could  n't  say ;  I  tell  it  ez  it  seemed. 

THE  BRIDGE. 

Wal,  neighbor,  tell  us  wut  's  turned  up 

thet 's  new  ? 
You  *re  younger  *n  I  be,  —  nigher  Bos- 
ton, tu: 
An'  down  to  Boston,  ef  you  take  their 

showin*, 
Wut  they  don't  know  ain't  hardly  wuth 

the  knowin'. 
There  's  sunthin'  goin'  on,  I  know :  las' 

night 
The  British  sogers  killed  in  our  gret 

fight 
(Nigh  fifty  year  they  hed  n't  stirred  nor 

spoke) 
Made  mch  a  coil  you  'd  thought  a  dam 

hed  broke: 
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Wliy,  one  he  np  an*  beat  a  rerellee 

With  his  own  croasbones  on  a  holler 
tree. 

Till  all  the  graveyards  swarmed  out  like 
a  hive 

With  faces  I  hain't  seen  sence  Seventy- 
five. 

Wat  is  the  news?  'T  ain't  good,  or 
thev  'd  be  cheerin*. 

Speak  slow  an'  clear,  for  I  'm  some  hard 
o'  heaiin*. 

THE  MONIMEMT. 

I  don't  know  hardly  ef  it  'b  good  or 
bad,— 

THE  BRIDGE. 

At  wust,  it  can't  be  wus  than  wut  we  *ve 
had. 

THE  MONrVENT. 

Vou  know  them  envys  thet  the  Rebbles 

sent, 
An'  Cap'n  Wilkes  he  borried  o'  the 

Trent? 

THE  BRIDGE. 

Wut!  they  ha'n't  hanged  'emf    Then 

their  wits  is  gone! 
Thet 's  the  sure  way  to  make  a  gooee  a 

swan! 

THE  MONIMENT. 

No:  England  she  tootUd  her  'em,  Fee, 

Faw,  Fumf 
(£z  though  she  hed  n't  fools  enough  to 

home,) 
So  they  've  returned  'em — 

THE  BRIDGE. 

ffev  they  f    Wal,  by  heaven, 
Thet 's  the  wust  news  I  've  heerd  sence 

Seventy-seven ! 
Sy  Oeorge,  I  meant  to  say,  though  I 

declare 
It 's  'most  enough  to  make  a  deacon 

swear. 

THE  uoxiMEirr. 

Kow  don't  go  off  half-cock :  folks  never 

gains 
By  usin'  jiepper-sarse  instid  o'  brains. 
Come,  neighbor,  you  don't  understan'  — 

THE  BRIDGE. 

HowT    Hey? 
Kot  understan' t    Why,  wut 's  ts  hen- 
der,  pray? 


Must  I  go  huntin'  round  to  find  a  chap 
To  tell  me  when  my  face  hex  hed  a  slapf 

THE  ICONIMENT. 

See  here :  the  British  they  found  oat  t 

flaw 
In  Cap'n  Wilkes's  readin'  o*  the  law: 
(They  maki.  all  laws,  you  know,  an'  ao, 

o'  course. 
It 's  nateral  they  should  understan*  their 

force:) 
He  'd  oughto  ha'  took  the  vessel  into  port, 
An'  hed  ner  sot  on  by  a  reg'lar  court; 
She  was  a  mail-ship,  an'  a  steamer,  to, 
An'  thet,  they  say,  hes  changed  the 

pint  o'  view, 
Cos  the  old  practice,  bein'  meant  for 

sails, 
Ef  tried  upon  a  steamer,  kind  o'  fails; 
You  may  take  out  despatches,  bat  yoQ 

mus  n't 
Take  nary  man  — 

THE  BRIDGE. 

Tou  mean  to  say,  yon  dus'  n't! 
Changed  pint  o'  view  1    No,  no,  — it  1i 

overboard 
With  law  an'  gospel,  when  their  ox  ^ 


tredl 
I  telTvc 
Hez  oilers  ben,  "/'m  gui  the  keopied 


telf^ 


e,  England's  law,  on  sea  an'  land, 


Aanrf." 
Take  narjr  man?  'Fine  pieachin'  fitn 

her  hps! 
Why,  she  nez  taken  hunderds  from  oar 

ships. 
An'  would  agin,  an'  swear  she  had  s 

right  to, 
Ef  we  wam't  strong  enough  to  be  periite 

ta 
Of  all  the  sane  thet  I  can  call  to  mind, 
England  doot  make  the  moat  onpleasaot 

kind: 
It 's  you  're  the  sinner  oilers,  she  'a  tiie 

saint; 
Wut 's  food's  all  English,  all  thet  isn^t 

aint; 
Wut  profits  her  is  oilers  right  an'  just, 
An'  ef  you  don't  read  Sciiptur  so,  yoa 

must; 
She  's  pndsed  herself  ontil  she  laii^ 

thinks 
There  ain't  no  light  in  Natur  when  dN 

winks; 
Hain't  she  the  Tsn  Comman'mtfits  ii 

her  pus  I 
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Could  the  woild  8tlr  'thoat  she  went,  ta, 

ei  DOS? 
8he  ain't  like  other  mortalB,  thet's  a 

fact: 
She  never  stopped  the  habne-oorpne  act. 
Nor  specie  payments,  nor  she  never  yet 
Cat  down  toe  interest  on  her  public 

debt; 
She  dont  pnt  down  rebellions,  lets  'em 

breed. 
An'  's  oilers  wiUin'  Ireland  should  se- 
cede; 
She 's  all  thet  *8  honeBt,  honnable,  an' 

fair. 
An' when  the  yartoos  died  they  made 

her  heir. 

THB  HOHmSHT. 

Wal,  wal,  two  wrongs  don*t  never  make 

a  right ; 
£f  we  're  mistaken,  own  up,  an'  don't 

fii;ht: 
For  pracioos'  sake,  ha'n't  we  enough  to 

dn 
'thout  gettin'  np  a  fight  with  England, 

tn? 
She  thinks  we  'le  rabble-rid  — 


THK  BBIDOS. 

An*  so  we  cant 
Distingnish  'twizt   You  oughtn't  an* 

You  sha*  n*t/ 
She  jedges  by  herself ;  she  's  no  idear 
How  't  stiddies  folks  to  give  'em  their 

fiur  sheer : 
The  odds  'twizt  her  an'  us  is  plain  's  a 

steeple,  — 
Her  People  's  turned  to  Mob,  onr  Mob 's 

turned  People. 

THE  XOMTMSNT. 

She 's  riled  jes*  now — 

THB  BRIDOX. 

Plain  proof  her  cause  ain't  strong,  — 
The  one'thetfost  gits  mad 's  'most  oilers 

wrong* 
Why,  sence  she  helped  in  liokin'  Nap  the 

Fust, 
An'  pricked   a   bubble  jeet  agoin'  to 

bast. 
With  Rooshy,  Prooshy,  Austry,  all  as- 

sistin', 
Th' ain't  nut  a  face  but  wut  she 's  shook 

her  fist  in, 


Eds  though  she  done  it  all,  an'  ten  timet 

more, 
An'  nothin'  never  hed  gut  done  afore, 
Kor  never  could  agin',  'thout  she  wuz 

spliced 
On  to  one  eend  an'  gin  th'  old  airth  a 

hoist. 
She  is  some  punkins,  thet  I  wun't  deny, 
(For  aiii't  she  some  related  to  you  'n' 

1?) 
But.  there  's  a  few  small  intrists  here 

below 
Outside  the  counter  o*  John  Bull  an' 

Co, 
An',  though  th^  can't  conceit  how  't 

should  be  so, 
I  guess  the  Lord  drur  down  Creation's 

spiles 
'thout  no  gret  helpin'  from  the  British 

Isles, 
An'  could  contrive  to  keep  things  poot)* 

stiff 
£f  they  withdrawed  from  business  in  r 

miff; 
I  ha'  n't  no  patienpe  with  sech  swellin' 

fellers  ez 
Think  God  can't  forge  'thout  them  t/ 

blow  the  bellersea. 

THB  MONIMXMT. 

You  're  oilers  quick  to  set  your  hack 

aridge, 
Though  t  suits  a  tom-cat   more  'n  a 

sober  bridge  : 
Don't  you  git  het :  they  thought  the 

thmg  was  planned ; 
They  '11  cool  off  when  they  come  to 

understand. 


THB  BRIDOB. 

£f  thet 's  wut  you  expect,  yon  11  hev 
to  wait : 

Folks  never  understand  the  folks  they 
hate : 

She  'II  fin'  some  other  grievance  jest  ei 
good, 

'fore  the  month 's  out,  to  git  misunder- 
stood: 

England  cool  off !  She  '11  do  it,  ef  she 
sees 

She  's  run  her  head  into  a  swarm  d 
bees. 

I  ain't  so  prejudiced  ez  wut  you  spose  *. 

I  hev  thought  England  was  the  besl 
I         jFhet,goes; 
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Remember  (no,  yon  can't),  when  /  was 

reared, 
€hd  save  the  King  was  all  the  tune  you 

heerd  : 
But  it  '8  enouffh  to  turn  Wachuset  roun' 
This  stumpin   fellers  when  you  think 

they're  down. 

THB  MOMIMEFT. 

But,  neighbor,  ef  they  prove  their  claim 

at  law, 
The  best  way  is  to  settle,  an'  not  iaw. 
An'  don't  le'  's  mutter  'bout  the  awfle 

bricks 
We  '11  give  'em,  ef  we  ketch  'em  in  a 

fcx: 
That  ere 's  most  frequently  the  kin'  o' 

talk 
Of  critters  can't  be  kicked  to  toe  the 

chalk ; 
Your    "You'll    see    nex*    time!"    an' 

"  Look  out  bumby  ! " 
'Most  oilers  ends  in  eatin'  umble-pie. 
*T  wnn't  pay  to  scringe  to  England  : 

will  it  pay 
To  fear  that  meaner  bully,  old  "They  '11 

say"? 
Suppose  they  du  say  :  words  are  dreffle 

bores, 
But  they  ain't  quite  so  bad  ez  seventy- 
fours. 
Wut  England  wants  is  jest  a  wedge  to 

fit 
Where  it  '11  help  to  widen  out  our  split : 
She  *8  found  her  wedge,  an'  *t  ain't  for 

us  to  come 
An'  lend  the  beetle  thet's  to  drive  it 

home. 
For  gi'owed-up  folks  like  us  't  would  be 

a  scandle, 
When  we  git  sarsed,  to  fly  right  off"  the 

handle. 
England  ain't  all  bad,  coz  she  thinks 

us  blind  : 
Ef  she  can't  change  her  skin,  she  can 

her  mind  ; 
An'  we  shall  see  her  change  it  double- 
quick, 
Soon  ez  we  've  proved  thet  we  're  a-goin' 

to  lick. 
She  an*  Columby 's  gut  to  be  fas'  friends : 
For  the  world  prospers  by  their  privit 

ends : 
"T  would  put  the  clock  back  all  o'  fifty 


£f  they  should  fall  together  by  the  eaiOk  1 


years 


THK  BKIDGK. 

I  'gree  to  thet ;  she  's  nigh  ns  to  wnt 

France  is ; 
But  then  she  '11  hev  to  make  the  fust 

advances ; 
We  've  gut  pride,  tu,  an'  gut  it  by  good 

rights, 
An'  ketch  me  stoopin'  to  pick  up  the 

mites 
O'  condescension  she  'U  be  lettin'  fall 
When  she  finds  out  we  ain't  dead  arter 

all! 
I  tell  ye  wut,  it  takes  more  !n  one  good 

week 
Afore  my  nose  foigits  it 's  hed  a  tweak. 

THE  MOXIMSNT. 

She  '11  come  out  right  bumby,  thet  1 11 

engage. 
Soon  ez  she  gits  to  seein'  we  're  of  age ; 
This  talkin*  down  o*  hers  ain't  wuUi 

a  fuss; 
It 's  nat'ral  ez  nut  likin'  't  is  to  ns ; 
Ef  we  're  agoin'  to  prove  we  be  growed- 

up, 
'T  wunt  be  by  barkin'  like  a  tarrier  pa|v 
But  tumin'  to  an'  makin'    things  ez 

good 
Ez  wut  we  're  oilers  braggin'  that  we 

could ; 
We  're  boun*  to  be  good  friends,  an'  so 

we  'd  ouffhto. 
In  spite  of  aU  the  fools  both  sides  the 

water. 

TIIE   BRIDGE. 

I  b'lieve  thet 's  so ;  but  hearken  in  your 

ear, — 
I  'm  older  'n  you,  —  Peace  wnn't  keep 

house  with  Fear : 
Ef  you  want  peace,  the  thing  you've 

cut  to  du 
Is  jes  to  show  you  're  up  to  fightin',  to. 
/  recollect  how  sailors'  rights  was  won, 
Yard  locked  in  yard,  hot  gun-lip  kissin' 

gun: 
Why,  afore  thet,  John  Bull  sot  up  thet 

he 
Hed  gilt  a  kind  o'  mortgage  on  the  sea; 
You  'd  thought  he  held  by  Gran'ther 

Adam's  will, 
An'  ef  you  knuckle  down,  he  *I1  think 

so  still. 
Better  thet  all  our  ships  an'  aU  their 

crews 
Should  sink  to  rot  in  ocean's  dreamleai 

ooze. 
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Bftch  torn  flag  wavin'  chellenge  ez  it 

went, 
An'  each  dumb  gon  a  bnve  man's  moni- 

ment, 
Than  seek  aech  peace  ez  only  cowards 

craye: 
Giye  me  the  peace  of  dead  men  or  of 

brayel 

THB  MONIMSHT. 

I  aay,  ole  boy,  it  ain't  the  Glorioas 

Joorth: 
Yon  'd  onghto  Liined  'fore  this  wnt  talk 

wnz  worth. 
It  ain't  our  noee  thet  gits  put  out  o' 

jint; 
It 's  England  thet  giyes  up  her  dearest 

pint, 
We  'ye  gat,  I  tell  ye  now,  enough  to  du 
In  our  own  fem'ly  fight,  afore  we  're 

thru. 
I  hoped,  las'  spring,  jest  arter  Sumter's 

shame. 
When  eyery  flag-staff  flapped  its  teth- 
ered flame. 
An'  all  the  people,  startled  from  their 

doubt, 
Come  raust'rin'  to  the  flag  with  sech  a 

shout,  — 
I  hoped  to  see  things  settled  'fore  this 

The  Rebbles  licked,  Jeff  Dayis  hanged, 

an'  all; 
Then  come  Bull  Run,  an'  senee  then 

I  'ye  ben  waitin' 
Like  boys  in  Jennooary  thaw  for  skatin', 
liothin'  to  du  but  watch  my  shadder's 

trace 
Swings  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  roun'  my 

base. 
With  daylight's   flood  an'  ebb:   it's 


gittin'  slow, 
fi 


An*  I 'most  think  we  'd  better  let  'em  go. 
I  tell  ye  wut,  this  war  's  a-goin'  to 
cost  — 

TEX  BRIDGE. 

An'  I  ten  you  it  wun't  be  money  lost ; 
Taxes  milks  dry,  but,  neighbor,  you  '11 

allow 
Thet  hayin'  things  onsettled  kills  the 

cow: 
"We  'ye  gut  to  fix  this  thing  for  good  an' 

all; 
It 's  no  use  buildin'  wut 's  a-goin'  to  falL 
I  'm  older  'n  you,  an'  I  'ye  seen  things 

as  men. 


An'  my  experunce,  —  tell  ye  wut  it  '• 

ben: 
Folks  thet  worked  thorough  was  the 

ones  thet  thriy, 
But  bad  work  foUers  ye  ez  long  's  ye 

Uye; 
You  can't  git  red  on 't ;  jest  ez  sure  « 

sin. 
It 's  oilers  askin'  to  be  done  agin : 
£f  we  should  part,  it  would  n't  be  a 

week 
'Fore  your  soft-soddered  peace  would 

spring  aleak. 
We  've  turned  our  cufls  up,  but,  to  put 

her  thru. 
We  must  git  mad  an'  off  with  jacket^ 

tu; 
'T  wun't  du  to  think  thet  killin'  ain't 

perlite, — 
You  ye  gut  to  be  in  aimest,  ef  you 

fight; 
Why,  two-thirds  o'  the  Rebbles  'ould 

cut  dirt, 
£f  they  once  thought  thet  Guy'ment 

meant  to  hurt; 
An'  I  du  wish  our  Gui'rals  hed  in  mind 
The  folks  in  front  more  than  the  folks 

behind ; 
You  wun't  do  much  ontil  you  think  it 's 

God, 
An'  not  constitoounts,  thet  holds  the 

rod; 
We  want  some  more  o'  Gideon's  sword, 

Ijedge, 
For  proclamations  ha'n't  no  gret  of  edge ; 
There  's  nothin'  for  a  cancer  but  tl«e 

knife, 
Onless  you  set  by  't  more  than  by  your 

life. 
7'ye  seen  hard  times ;  I  see  a  war  b^gun 
Thet  folks  thet  loye  their  bellies  neyer  'd 


won; 


Pharo's  lean  kine  hung  on  for  seyen  long 

year; 
But  when  't  waa  done,  we  did  n't  count 

it  dear. 
Why,  law  an'  order,  honor,  ciyil  right, 
£f  they  ain't  wuth  it,  wut  ia  wuth  a 

fiffht? 
I  'm  older  'n  you:  the  plough,  the  axe, 

the  mill. 
All  kin's  o'  labor  an'  all  kin's  o'  skill. 
Would  be  a  rabbit  in  a  wile-cat's  claw, 
£f  't  wam't  for  thet  slow  critter,  'stab- 

lished  law ; 
Onsettle  thet,  an'  all  the  world 

whizy 
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A  screw  's  gat  loose  in  eTeiythin'  there 
is: 

Good  battresses  once  settled,  don't  you 
fret 

An'  stir  'em;  take  a  bridge's  word  for 
thetl 

Toung  folks  are  smart,  but  all  ain't  good 
tnet  's  new ; 

I  guess  the  gian'thers  they  knowed  sun- 
thin*,  tu. 

TRK  MONIMBNT. 

Amentothet!  build  sure  in  the  begin- 

nin': 
An'  then  don't  never  tech  the  underpin- 

nin': 
Th'  older  a  guVment  is,  the  better  't 

suits; 
New  ones  hunt  folks's  corns  out  like  new 

boots: 
Change  jes*  for  change,  is  like  them  big 

hotels 
Where  they  shift  plates,  an'  let  ye  live 

on  smells. 

THE  BRIDGE. 

Wal,  don't  give  up  afore  the  ship  goes 

down : 
It 's  a  stiff  gale,  but  Providence  wun't 

drown; 
An'  God  wun't  leave  us  yit  to  sink  or 

swim, 
£f  we  don't  fSuI  to  du  wut's  right  by 

Him. 
This  land  o'  oum,  I  tell  ye,  's  gut  to  be 
A  better  country  than  man  ever  see. 
I  feel  my  sperit  swellin'  with  a  cry 
Thet  seems  to  say,   "Break  forth  an' 

prophesy  I " 
O  strange  iNew  World,  thet  yit  wast 

never  young. 
Whose  youth  from  thee  by  gripin*  need 

was  wrung, 
Brown  foundlin'  o'  the  woods,  whose 

baby-bed 
Was  prowled  roun'  by  the  Injun's  crack- 

bn*  tread, 
An'  who  grew'st  strong  thru  shifts  an' 

wants  an'  pains, 
Kussed  by  stem  men  with  empires  in 

their  brains. 
Who  saw  in  vision  their  young  Ishmel 

strain 
With  each  hard  hand  a  vassal  ocean's 

mane. 
Thou,  skilled  by  Freedom  an'  by  gret 

•vents 


To  pitch  new  States  es  Old-WoriA 

pitch  tents. 
Thou,  taught  by  Fate  to  know  Jehovah's 

plan 
Thet  man's  devices  can't  unmake  a  man, 
An'  whose  free  latch-string  never  was 

drawed  in 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's 

kin, — 
The   grave's   not   dug   where   traitor 

hands  shall  lay 
In  fearful   haste   thy  murdered  oone 

away  I 
I  see  — 

Jest  here  some  dogs  beffon  to  baik, 
So  thet  I  lost  old  Ck>ncord's  last  remark : 
I  listened  long,  but  aU  I  seemed  to  hear 
Was  dead  leaves  gossipin'  on  some  birch- 
trees  near; 
But  ea  they  hedn't  no  gret  thingi  to 

say. 
An'  sed  'em  often,  I  eome  right  away. 
An',  walkin'  home'ards,  jest  to  pass  the 

time, 
I  put  some  thoughts  thet  bothered  ms 

in  rhyme ; 
I  hain't  bed  time  to  fairly  try  'on  on. 
But  here  they  be  —  it  'a 


JONATHAN  TO  JOHN. 

It  don't  seem  hardly  right,  John, 
When  both  my  hands  was  full. 
To  stump  me  to  a  fieht,  John,  — 
Your  cousin,  tu,  John  Bull  1 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  gaem 
We  know  it  now,"  sei  he, 
"The  lion's  paw  is  aU  the  law, 
Accordin'  to  J.  B., 
Thet 's  fit  for  you  an'  me  I" 

You  wonder  why  we  're  bot,  John  t 

Your  mark  wus  on  the  guns, 
The  neutral  guns,  thet  shot,  John, 
Our  brothers  an*  our  sons : 
Ole  Unde  S.  ses  he,  "I  guess 
There 's  human  blood,"  aes  he, 
"  By  fits  an'  starts,  in  Yankee  hearts^ 
Thouffh  't  may  surprise  J.  B. 
More  n  it  would  you  an'  me." 

£f  /  turned  mad  dogs  loose,  John, 
On  your  front-panor  stairs. 

Would  it  jest  meet  vour  views,  jQk% 
To  wait  an'  sue  their  heiiB  f 
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Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he»  "I  gaeas, 
I  oii*y  gaess,"  sez  he, 
*'Thet  ef  Vattel  on  hia  toes  fell, 
'T  would  kind  o*  rile  J.  B., 
£z  wal  ez  yon  an'  me  1 " 

Who  made  the  law  thet  hurts,  John, 

Hwda  I  UTtn,  —  diUo  taxUf 
**J,  B."  was  on  his  shirts,  John, 
Onless  my  memory  fails, 
Ole  Unde  S.  sez  he,  "1  ffneas 
(I  'm  good  at  thet),"  sez  he, 
*'Thet  sance  for  goose  ain't  jed  the 
juice 
For  ganders  with  J.  B., 
No  more  'n  with  you  or  me  f  *' 

When  your  rights  was  our   wrongs, 
John, 
Yon  did  n't  stop  for  fuss,  — 
Biitanny's  trident  prongs,  John, 
Was  good  'nough  law  for  us. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  '*  I  guess, 
Though  physic 's  good,"  sez  he, 
"  It  does  n't  foller  thet  he  can  swaller 
Prescriptions  signed  'J.  B,,* 
Put  up  by  you  an'  me  ! " 

We  own  the  ocean,  tu,  John : 

Ton  mns'  n'  take  it  hard, 
£f  we  can't  think  with  you,  John. 

It 's  jest  your  own  back-yard. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  ''I  guess, 

Ef  (A«t  's  his  chiim,'^sez  he, 
**  The  fendn'-stuir  11  cost  enough 
To  bust  up  friend  J.  B., 
£z  wal  ez  you  an'  me  ! " 

Why  talk  so  dre£Be  big,  John, 

Of  honor  when  it  meant 
You  did  n't  care  a  tg,  John, 
But  jest  for  ten  per  eeni  f 
Ole  Unde  S.  sez  he,  "I  guess 
He 's  like  the  rest,"  sez  he  : 
"  When  all  is  done,  it 's  number  one 
Thet 's  nearest  to  J.  B., 
£z  wal  ez  f  you  an'  me  t " 

We  give  the  critters  back,  John, 

Cos  Abram  thought 't  was  ri^t ; 
It  wam't  your  bullvin'  dack,  John, 
Pnnrokm'  us  to  nght. 
Ole  Unde  S.  sez  he,  "I  guess 
We  've  a  hard  row,"  sez  he, 
^To  hoe  jest  now ;  but  thet  aomehow, 
May  nappen  to  J.  B., 
Xz  wal  ez  y«m  mi'  me  1" 


We  ain't  so  weak  an'  poor,  John, 

With  twenty  million  people. 
An'  dose  to  every  door,  John, 
A  school-house  an'  a  steeple. 
Ole  Uncle  8.  sez  he,  "1  guesa^ 
It  is  a  fact,"  sez  he, 
"  The  surest  plan  to  make  a  Man 
Is,  think  him  so,  J.  B., 
£z  much  ez  you  or  me !" 

Our  folks  belisTe  in  Law,  Jobn ; 

An'  it 's  for  her  sake,  now, 
They  'ye  left  the  axe  an'  saw,  John, 
The  anyil  an'  the  plough. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "I  ffuesa^ 
£f  't  wamt  for  law,"  sez  he, 
'' There 'd  be  one  shindy  from  hers  t« 
Indy; 
An'  thet  don't  suit  J.  B. 
(When 't  ain't 'twixt  you  an' me  I )  " 

We  know  we  'ye  g|ot  a  cause,  John, 

Thet 's  honest,  just,  an'  true ; 
We  thought 't  would  win  applause,  John, 
£f  nowheres  dae,  from  you. 
Ole  Unde  8.  sez  he,  "I  guess 
His  k>ye  of  right,"  sez  he, 
"  Hrags  by  a  rotten  fibre  o'  cotton : 
^ere  's  natnr'  in  J.  B., 
Ez  wal 's  fai  yon  an'  me ! " 

The  South  aaya,  *'Foot  fdUcs  dawnT 
John, 
An'  **AU  mm  tip  /  "  aay  we,  — 
White,  ydler,  black,  an'  brown,  John  t 
Now  which  ia  your  idee  f 
Ole  Uncle  8.  aez  he,  "I  guess, 
John  preaches  waL"  aez  he ; 
**  But,  aermon  thru,  an  come  to  dm^ 
Why,  there  'a  the  old  J.  B. 
A  crowdin'  you  an'  me ! " 

Shall  it  be  loye,  or  hate,  John  f 

It  'a  you  thet  'a  to  dedde ; 
Ain  't  yowr  bonds  held  by  Fate,  John, 
Like  all  the  world's  beside  f 
Ole  Uncle  8.  sez  he,  "I  guess 
Wise  men  foi^ye,"  sez  he, 
"  But  not  foivit ;  an'  some  time  yit 
Thet  trum  may  strike  J.  B., 
Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me  ! " 

Gk>d  means  to  mske  this  land,  Johnt 

Clear  thru,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Believe  an'  understand,  John, 

The  vmth  o'  bein'  free. 
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Ole  Uncle  S.  mz he,  "I  gnesa, 
God's  priee  is  high,"  sez  he  ; 
"  Bat  nothm'  else  than  wnt  He  sellB 


Wean  long,  an'  thet  J.  B. 
Hay  lam,  like  you  an'  me  ! 


(I 


No.  III. 

BIRDOFREDUM    8AWIN.    ESQ.,    TO 
MR.  HOSEA  BIGLOW. 

With  the  foUowing  Letter  from  the  Rpv- 
EBEND  HomR  Wilbur,  A.  M. 

TO   THE    BDIT0B8    OF   THB    ATLANTIC 
MOHTHLT. 

Jaalam,  7th  Feb..  1862. 

Rbbpbctbo  Friends,  — If  I  know  mv- 
■elf, — and  surely  a  man  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  overpassed  the  limit  of 
fourscore  years  without  attaiuinff  to  some 
proficiency  in  ihat  most  useful  branch  of 
learning  («  eoAo  deecendxty  says  the  paffan 
poet),  —  I  have  no  great  smack  of  tnat 
weakness  which  would  press  upon  the  pub- 
lick  attention  any  matter  pertainins  to  my 
{mvate  affairs.  But  since  the  foUowinj^ 
etter  of  Mr.  Sawin  contains  not  only  a  di- 
rect allusion  to  myself,  but  that  in  connec- 
tion vrith  a  topick  of  interest  to  all  those 
engaged  in  the  publick  ministrations  of  the 
sanctuarv,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  touching 
briefly  thereupon.  Mr.  Sawin  was  never 
a  stated  attendant  upon  my  preaching,  — 
never,  as  I  believe,  even  an  occasionid  one, 
since  the  erection  of  the  new  house  (where 
we  now  wonrhip)  in  1845.  He  did,  indeed, 
for  a  time,  s  ipply  a  not  unacceptable  bass 
in  the  choir;  but,  whether  on  some  um- 
brage {omnibue  hoc  vitium  eat  cantoriJbua) 
taken  against  the  bass-viol,  then,  and  till 
his  decea<)e  in  1850  (o^.  77,)  under  tne  charge 
of  Mr.  Asaph  Perley,  or,  as  was  reported 
by  others,  on  account  of  an  imminent  sub- 
scription for  a  new  bell,  he  thenceforth  ab- 
sented himself  from  all  outward  and  visible 
communion.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
served {aUA  mente  repottitm).  as  it  were, 
in  the  pickle  of  a  mind  soured  by  prejudice, 
a  lastmg  scunner,  as  he  would  call  it, 
against  our  staid  and  decent  form  of  wor- 
ship ;  for  I  would  rather  in  that  wise  in- 
terpret his  fling,  than  suppose  that  any 
chance  tares  sown  by  my  pulpit  discourses 
should  survive  so  long,  while  good  seed  too 
often  fails  to  root  itself.  I  humbly  trust 
that  I  have  no  personal  feeling  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  though  I  know  that^  if  we  sound  any 


man  deep  enough,  our  lead  shall  bringvp 
the  mud  of  human  nature  at  last.    The 
Bretons  believe  in  an  evil  spirit  which  they 
call  ar  c'housketik,  whose  office  it  is  to 
make  the  conffresation  drowsy ;  and  though 
I  have  never  tiad  reason  to  think  that  Be 
was  specially  busy  among  my  flpck,  yet 
have  1  seen  enough  to  make  me  sometimei 
regret  the  hinged  seats  of  the  ancient  meet- 
ing-house, whose  lively  clatter,  not  unwill- 
ingly intensified  by  boys  beyond  eveshot 
of  the  tithing-man,  served  at  mtervaJs  as  a 
wholesome  riveiL    It  is  tme,  I  have  num- 
bered among  my  parishioners  some  who  are 
proof  against  the  prophylactick  fennel,  nay, 
whose  gift  of  somnolence  rivalled  that  of 
the  Cretan  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Epimenides, 
and  who,  nevertheless,  complained  not  so 
much  of  the  substance  as  of  the  length  oC 
my  (by  them  unheard)  discounea.     Some 
ingenious  persons  of  a  philosophick  tui* 
have  assured  us  that  our  pulpits  were  set 
too  high,  and  that  the  soporiflck  tendency 
increased  with  the  ratio  of  the  ang^e  in 
which  the  hearer's  eye  was  oonstrained  to 
seek  the  preacher.    This  were  a  curious 
topick  for  investigation.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  sermons  are  pitched  too 
high,  and  I  remember  many  struggles  with 
the  drowsy  fiend  in  my  youth.    Happy 
Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  whose  finny  aco- 
lytes, however  they  might  profit,  coiild 
never  murmur !   Qwsre/rernMerwU  genta  \ 
Who  is  he  that  can  tvrice  a  week  be  in- 
spired, or  has  eloquence  {ut  ita  dicam) 
siways  on  tap?    A  good  man,  and,  next 
to  David,  a  sacred  poet  (himself,  haply, 
not  inexpert  of  evil  in  this  particular), 
has  said, — 

**  The  worst  speak  something  good :  If  all  want 
sense, 
God  takes  a  text  and  preacheth  patienee." 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  Mr. 
Sawin*s  letter  which  I  would  also  briefly 
animadvert  upon.  And  first,  oonoeming 
the  claim  he  sets  up  to  a  certain  superiori- 
ty of  blood  and  lineage  in  the  people  of  our 
Southern  States,  now  unhappily  in  rebel- 
lion against  lawful  authority  and  their  own 
better  interests.  There  is  a  sort  of  opin- 
ions, anachronisms  at  once  and  anacnor- 
isms,  foreign  both  to  the  age  and  the  conn- 
try,  that  maintain  a  feeble  and  bnzzing 
existence,  scarce  to  be  called  life,  like  win- 
ter flies,  which  in  mild  weather  crawl  out 
from  obscure  nooks  and  crannies  to  expati- 
ate in  the  sun,  and  sometimes  acquire  vigor 
enough  to  disturb  with  their  enforced  fa- 
miliarity the  studious  hours  of  the  scholar. 
One  of  the  most  stupid  and  pertinactoni 
of  these  u  the  theory  that  the  Soathera 
States  were  settled  by  a  class  of  «aii^«iifti 
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frmn  the  Old  World  socially  superior  to 
those  who  founded  the  institutions  of  New 
England.    The  Virginians  especially  lav 
claim  to  this  generosity  of  lineage,  which 
were  of  no  possible  account,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  such  superstitions  are 
sometimes  not  without  their  effect  on  the 
course  of  human  affairs.   The  early  adven- 
turers to  Massachusetts  at  least  paid  their 
passages;   no  felons  were  ever   shipped 
thither ;  and  though  it  be  true  that  many 
deboshed  younger  brothers  of  what  are 
called  good  families  may  have  sought  ref- 
uge in  Virginia,  it  is  equally  certain  that  a 
great  part  of  the  early  deportations  thither 
were  tne  sweepings  of  the  London  streets 
and  the  leavings  of  the  London  stews.     It 
was  this  mv  Lord  Bacon  had  in  mind  when 
he  wrote :  "  It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed 
thing  to  taketiie  scum  of  people  and  wicked 
condemned  men  to  be  the  people  with  whom 
you  plant.**   That  certain  names  are  found 
there  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for,  even 
had  an  aluu  h&BD.  beyond  the  invention  of 
the  knavea  of  that  generation,  it  is  known 
that  servants  were  often  called  by  their 
masters'  names,  as  slaves  are  now.    On 
what  the  heralds  call  the  spindle  side,  some, 
at  least,  of  the  oldest  Virginian  families 
■re  descended  from  matrons  who  were  ex- 
ported and  sold  for  so  many  hogsheads  of 
tobacco  the  head.    So  notorious  was  this, 
that  it  became  one  of  the  jokes  of  contem- 

Krary  playwrights,  not  only  that  men 
aknipt  in  purse  and  character  were  "  food 
for  the  Plantations  '*  (and  this  before  the 
settlement  of  New  England),  but  also  that 
any  drab  would  suffice  to  wive  such  pitiful 
adventorera.  "  Never  choose  a  wife  as  if 
you  were  goine  to  Virginia,*'  says  Middle- 
ton  in  one  of  nis  comedies.  The  mule  is 
apt  to  forget  all  but  the  equine  side  of  his 
pedigree.  How  earl^r  the  counterfeit  no- 
oilitT  of  the  Old  Dominion  became  a  topick 
of  ndicole  in  the  Mother  Country  may  be 
learned  from  a  play  of  Mrs.  Behn  s,  found- 
ed on  the  Rebellion  of  Bacon :  for  even 
these  kennels  of  literature  may  yield  a  fact 
or  two  to  pay  the  raking.  Mrs.  Flirt,  the 
kecqper  of  a  Virginia  ordmary,  calls  herself 
the  daughter  of  a  baronet  "  undone  in  the 
late  rebellion,'* — her  father  having  in  truth 
becm  a  tailor,  —  and  three  of  the  Council, 
assuming  to  themselves  an  eaual  splendor 
of  origin,  are  shown  to  have  been,  one  '*  a 
broken  exciseman  who  came  over  a  poor 
servant,*'  another  a  tinker  transported  for 
theft,  and  the  third  "a  common  pick- 
pocket often  flojppged  at  the  cart's  tail." 
The  ancestry  of  South  Carolina  will  as  lit- 
tle pass  muster  at  the  Herald's  Visitation, 
though  I  hold  them  to  have  been  more  rep- 
vtabfo,  inasmuch  as  many  of  th«m  were 


honest  tradesmen  and  artisans,  in  some 
measure  exiles  for  conscience'  sake,  who 
would  have  smiled  at  the  high-flying  non- 
sense of  their  descendants.  Some  of  the 
more  respectable  were  Jews.  The  absurd, 
ity  of  supposing  a  population  of  eight  mil- 
lions all  sprung  from  gentle  loins  in  the 
course  of  a  century  and  a  half  is  too  mani- 
fest for  confutation.  But  of  what  use  to 
discuss  the  matter  I  An  expert  genealogist 
will  provide  any  solvent  man  with  a  ff^ntu 
et  proavos  to  order.  My  Lord  Burleigh 
used  to  say,  with  Aristotle  and  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  to  back  him,  that  ^  nobility  was 
ancient  riches,"  whence  also  the  Spanish 
were  wont  to  call  their  nobles  rioot  hombrtt^ 
and  the  aristocracy  of  America  are  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  tirst  became  wealthy, 
by  whatever  means.  Petroleum  will  in  th'is 
wise  be  the  source  of  much  good  blood  among 
our  posterity.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
South,  such  as  it  is,  has  the  shallowest  of 
all  foundations,  for  it  is  only  skin-deep,  — 
the  most  odious  of  all,  for,  while  affecting 
to  despise  trade,  it  traces  its  origin  to  a 
successful  traffick  in  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  still  draws  its  chief  revenues 
thence.  And  though,  as  Doctor  Chamber- 
layne  consolingly  says  in  his  PmerU  State 
of  England,  "to  become  a  Merchant  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  without  serving  any 
Apprenti^age,  hath  been  allowed  no  dis- 

{)aragement  to  a  Grentleman  born^  especial- 
y  to  a  younger  Brother,"  yet  I  conceive 
that  he  would  hardly  have  made  a  like  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  particular  trade  in 
question.  Oddly  enough  this  trade  reverses 
tne  ordinary  standards  of  social  respecta- 
bility no  less  than  of  morals,  for  the  retail 
and  domestick  is  as  creditable  as  the  whole- 
sale and  foreign  is  degrading  to  him  who 
follows  it.  Are  our  morals,  then,  no  better 
than  mores  after  all  ?  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  aristocracy  as  exists  at  the  South  (for 
I  hold  vdth  Marius.  fortissimum  quenupts 
generosisaimum)  will  be  found  an  element 
of  anything  like  persistent  strength  in  war, 
— thinking  the  saying  of  Lord  Bacon  (whom 
one  quaintly  called  inductionU  domintta  et 
Verulamu)  as  true  as  it  is  pithy,  that  *'tlie 
more  gentlemen,  ever  the  lower  books  of 
subsidies. "  It  is  odd  enough  as  an  histori- 
cal precedent,  that,  while  the  fathers  of 
New  England  were  laying  deep  in  religion, 
education,  and  freedom  tne  basis  of  a  pol- 
ity which  has  substantially  outlasted  any 
then  existing,  the  first  work  of  the  founders 
of  Virginia,  as  may  be  seen  in  Wingfield's 
Memorial,  was  conspiracy  and  rebellion, 
—  odder  yet,  as  showing  the  changes  which 
are  wrought  by  circumstance,  that  the  first 
insurrection  in  South  Carolina  was  a^^ainst 
the  aristocratical  scheme  of  the  Propnetaiy. 
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Government  I  do  not  ftn^  that  the  cntie- 
nltf  aristocracy  of  the  South  has  added 
anything  to  the  refinements  of  civilization 
except  the  carrying  of  bowie-kniveo  and  the 
chewing  of  tobacco,  —  a  high-toned  Sonth- 
em  ffentleman  being  commonly  not  only 
futuhrumanous  bat  quidruminant. 

I  confess  that  the  present  letter  of  Mr. 
fiawin  increases  my  aoubts  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  convictions  which  he  pro- 
fesses, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
tnamph  of  the  legitimate  Government, 
sore  sooner  or  later  to  take  place,  will  find 
him  and  a  large  majority  of  Ids  newlv 
adopted  fellow-citizens  (who  hold  with 
DflBOalus,  the  primal  sitter-on-the-fence. 
that  medium  ienere  tutisrimum)  original 
Union  men.  The  criticisms  towards  the 
close  of  his  letter  on  certain  of  our  failings 
are  worthy  to  be  seriously  perpended ;  for 
he  is  not,  as  I  think,  without  a  spice  of 
vulgar  slurewdness.  Foe  est  et  w  hosU 
doceri :  there  is  no  reckoning  without  your 
host.  As  to  the  good-nature  in  us  which 
he  seems  to  gird  at,  while  I  would  not  con- 
secrate a  chapel,  as  thev  have  not  scrupled 
to  do  in  France,  to  N6tre  Dame  de  la 
Baine  (Our  Lady  of  Hate),  yet  I  cannot 
forget  that  the  oorruption  of  eood-nature 
is  tiie  generation  of  laxity  of  principle. 
Good-nature  is  our  national  characteristick ; 
and  though  it  be,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
than  a  culpable  weakness  or  cowardice, 
when  it  leads  us  to  put  up  tamely  with 
manifold  impositions  and  breaches  of  im- 
plied contracts,  (as  too  frequently  in  our 
publick  conveyances,)  it  becomes  a  positive 
crime,  when  it  leads  us  to  look  unresent- 
fullv  on  peculation,  and  to  regard  treason 
to  the  best  Government  that  ever  existed 
as  something  with  which  a  gentleman  may 
shake  hands  without  soiling  his  flngera. 
I  do  not  think  the  gallows-tree  the  most 
profitable  member  of  our  Sylva  ;  but,  since 
it  continues  to  be  planted,  I  woula  fain 
see  a  Northern  limb  ingrafted  on  it,  that  it 
may  bear  some  other  fruit  than  loyal  Ten- 
nesseeans. 

A  relick  has  recently  been  discovered  on 
the  east  bank  of  Bushy  Brook  in  North 
Jaalam,  which  I  conceive  to  be  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Runick  characters  relating  to  tne 
early  expedition  of  the  Northmen  to  this 
continent.  I  shall  make  fuller  investiga- 
tions, and  communicate  the  result  in  due 
season. 

Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HOMBB  WiLBUB,  A.  M. 

p.  8.  —  I  inclose  a  year's  subscription 
from  Deacon  Tinkham. 


I  HED  it  on  my  min'  las'  time,  when  1 

to  write  ye  started. 
To  tech  the  leadin*  featuis  o*  my  gittin' 

me  conyarted ; 
But,  ez  my  letten  hez  to  go  deam  zoni^ 

by  way  o'  Cuby, 
'T  wun't  seem  no  staler  now  than  then^ 

by  th'  time  it  gits  where  yoa  be. 
Yon  know  up  North,  though  sees  md 

things  air  plenty  ez  you  please, 
Ther*  wam't  nut  one  on  'em  thet  oome 

jes'  square  with  my  idees  : 
They  all  on  'em  wnz  too  much  mixed 

with  Covenants  o'  Works, 
An'  would  hev  answered  jest  ez  wal  for 

Afrikins  an'  Turks, 
Fer  where  's  a  Christian's  privily  en* 

hia  rewards  ensnin*. 
If   *tafn't   perfesain'  right   an   eend 

'thout  naiy  need  o'  doin*? 
I  deesay  they  suit  workin'-folks  theft 

ain  t  noways  pertic'lar, 
Bat  nut  your  Southnn  gen'leman  thel 

keeps  his  parpendic'uu' ; 
I  don't  olame  nary  man  thet  casts  his 

lot  along  o*  his  folks. 
Bat  ef  yon  cal'late  to  save  me^  't  mask 

be  with  folks  thet^  folks  ; 
Coy'nants  o'  works  go  'ginst  my  grain, 

but  down  here  I've  round  oat 
The  true  fus'-fem'ly  A  1  plan,  —  here 's 

how  it  come  about. 
When  I  fas'  sot  up  with  Miss  S.,  ses  she 

to  me,  ses  she, 
"Without   yoa  git  religion.   Sir,   the 

thing  can't  never  be; 
Nut  but  wut  I  respeck,"  sez  she,  "  year 

intellectle  part, 
But  you  won't  noways  da  for  me  atfaoat 

a  change  o'  heart : 
Nothun  religion  works  wal  North,  bat 

it 's  ez  soft  ez  spruce. 

Compared  to  oum,  for  keepin*  soand,'* 
sez  she,  "upon  the  goose  ; 

A  day's  experunoe  'd  prove  to  ye^  en 
easy  *z  pull  a  trigger. 

It  takes  the  Southaa  pint  o'  view  to 

raise  ten  bales  a  nigger ; 
You  'II  fin'  thet  human  natnr^,  Sooth, 

ain't  wholesome  more  'n  skin-deep, 

An*  once  't  a  darkie  's  took  with  it»  he 
wun't  be  wuth  his  keep." 

<*How  sheU  I  git  it,  Ma'am?*'  aes  L 
"Attend  the  nez'  camp-meetin',** 

Sez  she,  "an*  it  '11  come  to  ye  es  oh0A.| 
ez  onbleached  sheetin'.'* 
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Wal,  so  I  w«nt  along  an'  heam  moet  an 

impressiye  aannon 
Aboat  besprinklin'  Afriky  with  fourth- 
proof  dew  o'  Harmon ; 
He  did  n't  put  no  weaknin'  in,  bnt  gin  it 

tana  hot, 
*Z  ef  he  an'  Satan  'd  hen  two  hnlla  in 

one  fiye-acre  lot : 
I  don't  purtend  to  foUer  him,  hat  give 

ye  jea'  the  heads; 
For  pulpit  ellerkence,  you  know,  'most 

oilers  kin'  o'  spreads. 
Ham's  seed  wuz  gin  to  us  in  chaiige,  an' 

ahould  n't  we  be  li'ble 
In  Kin^om  Come,   ef  we  kep'  back 

their  priVlege  in  the  Bible? 
The  cusses  an'  the  promerses  make  one 

gret  chain,  an'  ef 
Ton  snake  one  link  out  here,  one  there, 

how  much  on 't  ud  be  lef  t 
All  things  wuz  gin  to  man  for 's  use,  his 

sarvice,  an  delight ; 
An'  don't  the  Greek  an'  Hebrew  words 

thet  mean  a  Man  mean  White  f 
Ain't  it  beUtUin'  the  Good  Book  in  all 

its  proudee'  featurs 
To  think  't  wuz  wrote  for  black  an' 

brown  an'  'lasses-colored  creaturs, 
Thet  could  n'  read  it,  ef  they  would, 

nor  ain't  by  lor  allowed  to, 
But  oogh'  to  take  wut  we  think  suits 

their  naturs,  an'  be  proud  to  f 
Wam't  it  more  prof  table  to  bring  your 

raw  materil  thru 
Where  you  can  work  it  inta  grace  an' 

inta  cotton,  tu. 
Than  sendin'    missdonaries   out  where 

ferers  might  defeat  'em. 
An'  ef  the  butcher   didn'  call,  their 

p'rishioners  might  eat  'em! 
An'  then,  agin,  wut  airthly  use  T    Nor 

'twam^  our  fault,  in  so  fur 

Ez  Yankee  skippers  would  keep'  on  a- 
totin'  on  'em  oyer. 

"T  impToyed  the  whites  by  sayin'  'em 

from  ary  need  o'  wurkin'. 
An'  kep'  the  blacks  from  bein'  lost  thru 

idleness  an'  shirkin' ; 
We  took  to  'em  ez  nat'ral  ez  a  barn-owl 

doos  to  mice, 
An'  hed  our  hull  time  on  our  hands  to 

keep  us  out  o'  yice ; 
It  made  us  feel  ez  pop'lar  ez  a  hen  doos 

with  one  chicken. 

An'  fill  our  place  in  Natur's  scale  by 
gp.Tin'  'em  a  liekin' : 


For  why  should   Cssar   git  his  dues 

more  'n  Juno,  Pomp,  an'  Cuffjr  f 
It's  justifyin'  Ham  to  spare  a  nigger 

when  he 's  stuffy. 
Where  'd  their  soles  go  tn,  like  to  knoW| 

ef  we  should  let  em  ketch 
Freeknowledflpsm    an'    Fourierism  as' 

SperitooUsm  an'  sech  ? 
When  Satan  sets  himself  to  work  to 

raise  his  yery  bes'  muss, 
He  scatters  roun'  onscriptur'l  yiews  re- 
latin'  to  Ones'mus. 
You'd  ough*  to  seen,  though,  how  his 

facs  an'  argymunce  an'  iiggers 
Drawed  tears  a  real  conyiction  from  a 

lot  o'  pen'tent  nigeers ! 
It  wam't  like  Wilburs  meetin',  where 

you  're  shet  up  in  a  pew, 
Your  dickeys  somn*  off  your  ears,  an* 

bilin'  to  be  thru ; 
Thei^  wuz  a  tent  clost  by  thet  hed  a  kag 

o'  sunthin*  in  it. 
Where  you  could  fOt  ^  yon  wuz  dry, 

an'  damp  ye  m  a  minute ; 
An'  ef  you  did  dror  off  a  speJl,  ther' 

wuz  n't  no  occasion 
To  lose  the  thread,  because,  ye  see,  ho 

bellered  like  all  Bashan. 
It 's  dry  work  follerin'  aigymunce  an' 

so,  'twix'  this  an'  thet, 
I  felt  conyiction  weighin'  down  somehow 

inside  my  hat ; 
It  growed  an'  growed  like  Jonah's  gourd, 

a  kin'  o'  whlrlin'  ketched  roe, 
Ontil  I  fin'Uy  clean  gin  out  an'  owned 

up  thet  he  d'  fetched  me  ; 
An'  when  nine  tenths  o'  th'  perrish 

took  to  tumblin'  roun'  an'  hoilerin', 
I  did  n'  fin'  no  gret  in  th'  way  o'  tumin' 

tu  an'  follerin'. 
Soon  ez    Miss   S.   see   thet,  sez   she, 

"  Thei  's  wut  I  call  wuth  seein' ! 
l%et'B  actin'  like  a  reas'nable  an'  in- 

tellectle  bein' ! " 
An'  so  we  finlly  made  it  up^  concluded 

to  hitch  bosses. 
An'  here  I  be  'n  my  ellermunt  among 

creation's  bosses ; 
Arter  I  'd  drawed  sech  heaps  o'  blanks, 

Fortin  at  last  hez  sent  a  prize, 
An'  chose  me  for  a  shinin'  light  o'  mis- 
sionary entaprise. 

This  leads  me  to  another  pint  on  which 

I  'ye  changed  my  plan 
0'  thinkin'  so  *s  't  I  might  becoma  a 

straight-out  Southun  man. 
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Min  S.  (her  maiden  name  wnz  Higgs,  o* 

the  fas'  fem'ly  here) 
On  her  Ma's  side  's  all  Juggemot,  on 

Pa's  all  Cavileer, 
An'  sence  I  'ye  merried  into  her  an* 

stept  into  her  shoes, 
It  ain't  more'n  nateral  thet  I  should 

modderfy  my  views : 
I  'ts  ben  a-rsadin'  in  Debow  ontil  I  're 

fairly  gat 
So  'nlightened   thet  I  'd  full  ez  liyes 

hS  ben  a  Dook  ez  nut ; 
An'  when  we  've  laid  ye  all  out  stiff,  an' 

Jeff  hez  gut  his  crown. 
An'  comes  to  pick  his  nobles  out,  vmn't 

this  child  be  in  town  ! 
We'll  her  an  Age  o'  ChiTverlry  sur- 

passin'  Mister  Burke's, 
Where  every  fem'ly  is  fus'-best  an'  nary 

white  man^Vorks : 
Our  system 's  sech,  the  thing  '11  root  ez 

eas^  ez  a  tater ; 
For  while  your  lords  in  fnrrin  parts 

ain't  noways  marked  by  natur , 

Nor  sot  apart  from  omeiy  folks  in  fea- 
ture nor  in  Aggers, 

£f  oum'U  keep  their  faces  washed,  you'll 
know  'em  from  their  niggers. 

Ain't  sech  things  wuth  secedin'  for,  an' 

gittin'  red  o'  you 
Thet  waller  in  your  low  idees,  an'  will 

tell  all  is  blue  1 
Fact  is,  we  air  a  diffrent  race,  an'  I, 

for  one,  don't  see, 
Sech  havin'  oilers  hen  the  case,  how 

w*  ever  did  agree. 

It 's  sunthin'  thet  tou  lab'rin'-folks  up 

North  hed  ough'  to  think  on, 
Thet  Higgses  can't  bemean  themselves 

to  rulin*  by  a  Lincoln,  — 
Thet  men,  (an'  guv'nors,  tu,)  thet  hez 

sech  Normal  names  ez  Pickens, 
Accustomed  to  no  kin'  o'  work,  'diout 

't  is  to  givin'  lickins, 
Oan't  masure  votes  with  folks  thet  get 

their  livins  from  their  farms. 
An'  nrob'lv  think  thet  Law 's  ez  good  ez 

nevin  coats  o'  arms. 
Sence  I  've  ben  here,  I  've  hired  a  chap 

to  look  about  for  me 
To  git  me  a  transplantable  an'  thrifty 

fem'ly-tree. 
An'  he  tells  me  the  Sawins  is  ez  much 

o'  Normal  blood 
£■  Pickens  an'  the  rest  on  'em,  an'  older 

'n  Noah's  flood. 


Tour  Norm^  schools  won't  tam  yt 

into  Normals,  for  it 's  clear, 
Ef  eddykatin'  done  the  thing,  they'd 

be  some  skuroer  here. 
Pickenses,   Boggses,  Pettuses,    Magiif- 

fins,  Letchers,   Polks, — 
Where  can  you  scare  up  names  like 

them  among  your  mudsill  folks  ? 
Ther's  nothin'  to  compare  with  em', 

you  'd  fin*,  ef  you  snould  glance. 
Among  the  tip-top  femerUes  in  Englan*. 

nor  in  France : 
I  've  heam  from  'sponsible  men  whosi 

word  wuz  full  ez  ^ood  's  their  note, 
Men  thet  can  run  their  face  for  drinks, 

an'  keep  a  Sunday  coat. 
That  they  wuz  all  on  'em  come  down, 

an'  iome  down  pooW  for. 
From  folks  thet,  'thout  their  crowns  woi 

on,  ou'  doors  would  n'  never  stir, 
Nor  thet  ther^  wam't  a  Southnn  man 

but  wut  wuz  primnfaah^ 
0'  the  bes'  blood  in  Europe,  yis^  an' 

Afriky  an'  Ashy : 
Sech  bein*  the  case,  is 't  likelv  we  ahoold 

bend  like  cotton  wickin , 
Or  set  down  under  anythin'  so  low-Uvcd 

ez  a  lickin' ! 
More  'n  this,  —  hain't  we  the  litentoor 

an  science,  tu,  bv  gorry  ? 
Hain't  we  them  intellectle  twina,  thoB 

giants,  Simms  an'  Maury, 
Each  with  full  twice  the  uuile  brun% 

like  nothin'  thet  I  know, 
'thout 't  wuz  a  double-headed  calf  I  see 

once  to  a  show  f 

For  all  thet,  I  wam't  jest  at  fust  in  favor 

o*  secedin' ; 
I  wuz  for  lavin'  low  a  nwU  to  find  oat 

where   t  wuz  leadin , 
For  hevin'  South-Oarliny  try  her  hand 

at  sepritnationin'. 
She  takin^  reaks  an'  findin'  funds,  an' 

we  co-operationin',  — 
I  mean  a  kin'  o*  hangin'  roun'  an'  set- 
tin'  on  the  fence, 
Till  Prov'dunce  pinted  how  to  jump  sn' 

save  the  most  expense  ; 
I  recollected  thet  'ere  mine  o*  Ifad  to 

Shiraz  Centre 
Thet  bust  up  Jabez  Pettibone,  an'  didn't 

want  to  ventur' 
'Fore  I  wuz  sartin  wut  come  out  nd  p8| 

for  wut  went  in. 
For  swappin'  silver  off  for  lead  ain't  thl 

sore  way  to  win ; 
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(An*,  fact,  it  dooB  look  now  ez  thongh  — 

but  folks  miut  live  an'  lam — 
We  should  git  lead,   an'  more  'n  we 

want,  out  o'  the  Old  Consarn  ; 
Bat  when  I  see  a  man  so  wise  an'  honest 

ez  Buchanan 
A-lettin'  us  hev  all  the  forts  an'  all  the 

arms  an'  cannon, 
Admittin'  we  wuz  nat'lly  right  an'  you 

wuz  naf  Uy  wrong, 
Coz  you  wuz  lab'rin'-folks  an'  we  wuz 

wut  they  call  bong-tong. 
An'  cQz  there  wam't    no  fight  in  ye 

more  'n  in  a  mashed  potater, 
While  two  o'  us  can't  skurcely  meet  but 

wut  we  fight  by  natur', 
An'  th'  ain't  a  bar-room  here  would  pay 

for  o^nin'  on  't  a  night, 
Without  It  giv  the  prirerlege  o'  bein' 

shot  at  sight, 
Which  proTee  we  're  Natnr's  noblemen, 

wiUi  whom  it  don't  surprise 
The  British  aristoxy  should  feel  bonn' 

to  s^rmpathize, — 
Seein'  all  this,  an'  seein',  tu,  the  thing 

wuz  strikin'  roots 
While  Uncle  Sam  sot  still  in  hopes  thet 

some  one  'd  bring  his  boots, 
I  thought  th'  ole  Union's  hoop  wuz  ofi*, 

an'  let  myself  be  sucked  m 
To  rise  a  peg  an'  jine  the  crowd  thet 

went  for  reoonstructin',  — 
Thet  is  to  hev  the  pardnership  under 

th'  ole  name  continner 
Jest  ez  it  wuz,  we  dronin'  pay,  you 

findin'  bone  an'  sinner,  — 
On'y  to  put  it  in  the  bond,  an'  enter  't 

in  tne  journals, 
Thet  yon  're  the  nat'ral  rank  an'  file, 

an'  we  the  nat'ral  kumels. 

Now  this  I  thought  a  fees'ble  plan,  thet 

'ud  work  smooth  ez  grease, 
Suitin'    the   Nineteenth    Century   an' 

Upper  Ten  idees. 
An'  there  1  meant  to  stick,  an'  so  did 

most  o'  th'  leaders,  tu, 
Cos  we  all  thought  the  chance  wuz  good 

o'  puttin'  on  it  thru  ; 
But  Jen  he  hit  upon  a  way  o'  helpin'  on 

ns  f orrard 
By  bein'  unannermous,  —  a  trick  you 

ain't  quite  up  to,  Norrard. 
A  Baldin  hain't  no  more  'f  a  chance 

with  them  new  apple-corers 
9\ui  folks's  oppersition  views  aginst 

tfa«  Bingtail  Roarers ; 


They  '11  take  'em  out  on  him  'bout  east, 

—  one  canter  on  a  rail 
Makes  a  man  feel  unannermous  ez  Jonah 

in  the  whale  ; 
Or  ef  he's  a  slow-moulded  cuss  thet 

can't  seem  quite  t'  'gree, 
He  gits  the  noose  by  telleigraph  upon 

the  niches'  tree  : 
Their  mission-work  with  Afrikins  hei 

put  'em  up,  thet 's  sartin. 
To   all    the    mos'    across-lot  ways   o* 

preachin'  an'  convartin' ; 
1  '11  het  my  hat  th'  ain't  nary  priest, 

nor  all  on  em  together, 
Thet  cairs  conviction  to  the  min*  like 

Reveren'  Taranfeather ; 
Why,  he  sot  up  with  me  one  night,  an' 

labored  to  sech  purpose, 
Thet  (ez  an  owl  by  daylight  'mongst  ^ 

flock  o'  teazin  chirpers 
Sees  clearer  'n  mud  the  wickedness  c. 

eatin'  little  birds) 
I  see  my  error  an'  agreed  to  shen  i 

arterwurds; 
An'  I  should  say,  (to  jedge  our  folks  b} 

facs  in  my  possession,) 
Thet  three  's  y nannermous  where  one  'i 

a  'Riginal  Secession  ; 
So  it 's  a  thing  you  fellers  North  may 

safely  bet  your  chink  on, 
Thet  we  re  all  water-proofed  agin  th' 

usurpin'  reign  o'  Lmcoln. 

Jeff's  wme.    He's   gut  another  plan 

thet  hez  pertic'lu'  merits. 
In  givin'  things  a  cheerfle  look  an'  stiff- 

nin'  loose-buns  sperits ; 
For  while  your  nuliion  papers,  wut  with 

lyin'  an'  diacussin', 
Keep  folks's  tempers  all  on  send  a-fuBK 

in'  an  a-fussin', 
A-wondrin'  this  an'  guessin'  thet,  an' 

dreadin'  every  night 
The  breechin'  o'  the  tJnivarse  '11  break 

afore  it 's  light. 
Our  papers  don't  purtend  to  print  on'y 

wut  GuVment  choose. 
An'  thet  insures  us  all  to  git  the  very 

best  o'  noose: 
Jeff  hez  it  of  all  sorts  an'  kines,  an' 

sarves  it  out  ez  wanted. 
So  's  't  every  man  gits  wut  he  likes  an' 

nobody  ain't  sciemted ; 
Sometimes  it 's  vict'ries  (they  're  iMut 

all  ther'  is  that 's  cheap  down  here,) 
Sometimes  it 's  France  an  England  «i 

the  jump  to  interfere* 
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Fact  i«,  the  less  the  people  know  o'  wnt 

ther*  is  a-doin'. 
The  hendier  't  U  for  Gnv^ment,  sence  it 

hendera  trouble  brewin* ; 
An'  nooze  is  like  a  shinplaster,  —  it 's 

.  good,  ef  you  believe  it, 
Or,  wnt 's  all  same,  the  other  man  thet  's 

goin'  to  receire  it : ' 
£f  yon  Ve  a  son  in  th'  army,  wy,  it  *8 

comfortin'  to  hear 
He  11  her  no  ^tter  resk  to  ran  than 

seein*  th'  in*my'8  rear, 
Coz,  ef  an  F.   F.  looks  at  'em,  they 

oUera  break  an'  nin, 
Or  wilt  right  down  ez  debtors  will  thet 

stumble  on  a  dun, 
(An*  thi%  ef  an'thin*,  nroves  the  wuth  o' 

proper  fem'ly  priae, 
Fer  seen  mean  shucks  ez  creditors  are 

all  on  Lincoln's  side) ; 
Ef  I  heT  scrip  thet  wun't  go  off  no 

more  *n  a  3elgin  rifle, 
An'  rend  thet  it 's  at  par  on  'Change,  it 

makes  me  feel  deli'fle  ; 
It 's  cheerin',  tu,  where  every  man  mns' 

fortify  his  bed. 
To  hear  thet  Freedom  's  the  one  thing 

our  darkies  mos'ly  dread. 
An'  thet  exnerunce,   time'n'  agin,  to 

Dixie's  Land  hez  shown 
Ther'  's  nothin'  like  a  powder-cask  fer  a 

stiddy  comer-stone  ; 
Ain't  it  ez  good  ez  nuts,  when  salt  is 

sellin'  by  the  ounce 
For  its  own  weight  in  Treash'ry-bons, 

(ef  bought  in  small  amounts,) 
When   even  whiskey's   sittin'    skurce 

an'  sugar  can't  be  found. 
To  know  thet  all  the  ellerments  o'  lux- 
ury abound  t 
An'  don't  it  glorify  sal'-pork,  to  come  to 

understand 
It 's  wnt  the  Richmon'  editors  call  fat- 
ness o'  the  land  1 
Hex'  thing  to  knowin'  yon  're  well  off 

is  nut  to  know  when  y'  ain't; 
An'  ef  Jeff  says  all 's  goin'  wal,  who  '11 

ventur'  t'  say  it  ain't  f 

This  cairn  the  Constitooshun  roun'  ez 

Jeff  doos  in  his  hat 
Is  hendier  a  dreffle  sight,   an'  comes 

more  kin'  o'  pat. 
I  tell  ye  wnt,  my  jedgment  is  you  're 

pooty  sure  to  fail, 
Es  long  's  the  head  keeps  turnin'  back 

for  counsel  to  the  tail : 


Th'  advantiges  of  onr  oonaun  for  bdrf 

W>rompt  air  gret, 
e,    'long   o    Congress,  yon   can't 

strike,  'f  you  git  an  iron  bet ; 
They  bother  roun'  withai^ooin',  an'  vm- 

r^ons  sorts  o'  foolin', 
To  make  sure  ef  it 's  leg'Uy  het,  an'  all 

the  while  it 's  ooolin', 
So 's  't  when  you  come  to  strike,  it  ain't 

no  gret  to  wish  ye  j*y  on. 
An'  hurts  the  hammer  z  much  or  mors 

ez  wnt  it  doos  the  iron, 
Jeff  don't  allow  no  jawin'-spreea  for  thrss 

months  at  a  stretch, 
Knowin'  the  ears  long  speeches  suits  air 

mostly  made  to  metch ; 
He  jes'  ropes  in  yonr  tongney  chapa  an' 

r^lsr  ten-inch  bores 
An'  lets  'em  play  at  Congress,  ef  they  11 

du  it  with  closed  doors  ; 
So  they  ain't  no  more  bothersome  than 

ef  we'  d  took  an'  sunk  'em, 
An'  yit  eiy'y  th'  exclusive  right  to  one 

another's  Buncombe 
'thont  doin'  nobody  no  hurt,  an*  'thoot 

its  coetin'  notmn,' 
Their  pay  bein'  Jes'  Confedrit  fand% 

they  findin'  keep  an'  clothin* ; 
They  taste  the  sweets  o'  pnblic  life,  an* 

plan  their  little  jobs, 

An'  suck  the  Treash'iy,  (no  gret  bazm, 
for  it's  ez  dry  ez  ooba,) 

An'  go  thra  all  the  motions  jest  ez  sals 

ez  in  a  prison, 
An'  hev  their  business  to  themaelTeB, 

while  Bnregard  hez  hisn : 
Ez  long'z  he  gives  the  Hessians  fits, 

committees  can't  make  bother 
'bout  whether  't  *s  done  the  legle  way  or 

whether  't  's  done  the  tother. 

An'  /  tell  ffou  you  've  gut  to  lam  thet 

War  ain't  one  long  teeter 
Betwixt  I  win'  to  an'  ^T  wuaCt  du^  d»- 

batin'  like  a  skeetur 
Afore  he  lights,  —  all  is,  to  give  ths 

other  side  a  millin', 
An'  arter  thet 's  done,  th'  ain't  no  nak 

but  wnt  the  lor  'U  be  wilUn'  ; 

No  metter  wnt  the  guv'ment  is^  es  nigk 

ez  I  can  hit  it, 
A  lickin'  's  constitooahnnal,    perridin* 

H^e  don't  git  it 

Jeff  don't  Stan'  dUly-dallyin*,  afon  hs 

takes  a  fort, 
(With  no  one  in,)  to  git  the  leaw  o*  Ifat 

nex*  Soopreme  Court, 
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Kor  dofD't  want  foTty*'leven  weeks  o' 

jawin*  an*  exponndin'. 
To  prove  a  nigger  hez  a  right  to  save 

him,  ef  he 's  drowndin' ; 
Whereas  de  Abe  'ad  sink  afore  he  'd 

let  a  darkie  boost  him, 
Ef  Taney  shouldn't   come  along   an* 

hedn't  interdooced  him. 
It  ain't  Yonr  twenty  millions  thet'll 

ever  olock  Jeffs  game, 
Bnt  one  Man  thet  wnn^t  let  'em  jog  jest 

ez  he  *s  takin*  aim  : 
Tonr  numbers  they  mav  strengthen  ye 

or  weaken  ye,  ez  't  neppens 
They  're  wilUn'  to  be  helpm'  hands  or 

wnss'n-nothin'  cap'ns. 

I  've  chose  my  side,  an'  't  ain't  no  odds 

ef  I  wnz  dmwed  with  magnets. 
Or  ef  I  thought  it  pmdenter  to  jine  the 

nighes'  bagnets ; 
I  've  made  mv  ch'ioe,  an'  ciphered  ont» 

from  all  I  see  an*  heard, 
Th'  ole  Constitooshun  never  'd  git  her 

decks  for  action  cleared. 
Long  *z  you  elect  for  Congressmen  poor 

shotes  thet  want  to  go 
Coi  they  can't  seem  to  git  their  grub  no 

otherways  than  so. 
An'  let  your  bes'  men  stay  to  home  coz 

they  wun't  show  ez  ttukers, 
Nor  can  t  be  hired  to  fool  ye  an'  soT- 

soap  ye  at  a  caucus,  — 
Long  'z  ye  set  by  Rotashun  more  'n  ye 

do  bv  folks's  merits, 
Ez  though  experunce  thriv  by  change  o' 

sile,  like  com  an'  kerrits,  — 
Long  'z  you  allow  a  critter's  "  claims" 

coz,  spite  o'  shoves  an'  tippins. 
He  'a  kep'  his  private  pan  jest  where  't 

would  ketch  mos'  public drippins',  — 
Long  'z  A.  'II  turn  tu  an'  grin'  B.'s  eze, 

ef  B.  '11  help  him  grin'  hisn, 
(An'  thet 's  the  main  idee  by  which  your 

leadln'  men  hev  risen,) — 
Long  'z  you  let  ary  exe  be  groun'.'less 

't  is  to  cut  the  weasan' 
(y  aneaks  thet  dunno  till  they  're  told 

wnt  is  an'  wut  ain't  Treason,  — 
Lone  'z  ye  give  out  commissions  to  a  lot 

V  f^ldlin'  drones 
Tbet  trade  in  whiskey  with  their  men 

an*  skin  'em  to  their  bones,  — 
Long'z  ye  sift  out  ''safe"  canderdates 

thet  no  one  ain't  afeard  on 
Cos  they're  so  thund'rin*  eminent  for 

bein'  never  heard  on. 


An'  hain't  no  record,  ez  it 's  called,  for 

folks  to  pick  a  hole  in, 
Ez  ef  it  hurt  a  man  to  hev  a  body  with 

a  soul  in. 
An'  it  wuz  ostentashun  to  be  showin' 

on  't  about. 
When  half  his  feller-citizens  contrive  to 

du  without,  — 
Long  'z  you  suppose  your  votes  can  turn 

biled  kebbage  into  brain, 
An'  arv  man  thet 's  pop'lar  's  fit  to  drive 

a  lightnin'-train, — 
Long'z  you  believe  democracy  means 

I*m  ez'oood  ez  you  be. 
An*  that  a  feller  from  the  ranks  can't  be 

a  knave  or  booby,  — 
Long  's  Congress  seems  purvided,  lika 

yer  street-cars  an'  yer  'busses. 
With  oilers  room  for  ies'  one  more  o' 

your  spiled-in-bakm'  cusses, 
Dough  'thout  the  emptins  of  a  soul,  an' 

yit  with  means  about  'em 
(Like  essence-peddlers*)  thet  '11  make 

folks  long  to  be  without  'em, 
Jest  heavy  'nough  to  turn  a  scale  Uiet'a 

doubtfle  the  wrong  way. 
An'  make  their  nat'ru  arsenal  o'  bein' 

nasty  pay, — 
Long  'z  them  things  last,  (an'  /  don't 

see  no  gret  signs  of  improvin',) 
I  sha'  n't  up  stakes,  not  hardly  yit,  nor't 

would  n't  pay  for  movin' ; 
For,  'fore  you  lick   us,  it  '11  be  the 

long'st  day  ever  you  see. 
Youm,  (ez  I  'xpee*  to  be  nex'  spring,) 
B.,  MARKisa  o'  Bio  Boost. 


No.  IV. 


A   MESSAGE  OF    JEFF  DAVIS  IN 

SECRET  SESSION. 

ConiJmtwxitty  rtporUd  hg  H.  Bieiow. 

TO     THB     EDITORS     OF     THB     ATLANTIO 
IfONTBLT. 

jAALAJf,  lOtlk  Murk,.  1881 

Gbntlbmen,  —  My  leiatire  has  been  so 
entirely  occupied  with  the  hitherto  fruit- 
less endeavour  to  decjrphor  the  Runick 
inscription  whose  fortunate  discovery  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  comnratticstien,  that 
I  have  not  found  time  to  discass,  as  I  ha«l 


*  A  mstic  enphemlsiD 
riety  of  tlie  MephitU, 


tte  AnMvf  can  vtr 
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intended,  the  mat  problem  of  wbat  we 
are  to  do  with  slavery,  —  a  topick  on 
which  the  publick  mind  in  this  place  is  at 
present  more  than  ever  agitated.  What 
my  wishes  and  hopes  are  I  need  not  say, 
but  for  safe  conclusions  I  do  not  conceive 
that  we  are  yet  in  possession  of  facts 
enough  on  which  to  oottom  them  with 
certainty.  Acknowledging  the  hand  of 
Providence,  as  I  do,  in  all  events.  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  tne^  are 
wiser  than  we,  and  am  willing  to  wait  till 
we  have  made  this  continent  once  more  a 
place  where  freemen  can  live  in  security 
and  honour,  before  assuming  any  further 
responsibility.  This  is  the  view  taken  by 
my  neighbour  Habakkuk  Sloansure,  Esq., 
the  president  of  our  bank,  whose  opinion 
in  the  practical  affairs  or  life  has  great 
weight  with  me,  as  I  have  generally  found 
it  to  be  justified  by  the  event,  and  whose 
coimsel,  had  I  followed  it,  would  have 
saved  me  trom  an  unfortunate  investment 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  painful 
economies  of  half  a  century  in  the  North- 
west-Passage Tunnel.  After  a  somewhat 
animated  oiscnssion  with  this  gentleman, 
a  few  days  since,  I  expanded,  on  the  audi 
alUram  partem  ^Tincipie,  something  which 
he  happened  to  say  bv  way  of  illustration, 
into  the  following  fable. 

FE8TINA  LENTE. 

Once  on  a  time  there  was  spool 
Fringed  all  about  with  flag-leaves  eoolL 
And  spotted  with  oow-lilles  garish. 
Of  frogR  and  pouts  the  ancient  pariah. 
Aiders  the  creaking  redwings  sink  on, 
Tunsocks  that  house  blithe  Bob  o'  Lincoln 
Hedged  roand  the  nnassailed  seclusion. 
Where  muakrats  piled  their  cells  Carthusian ; 
And  many  a  moss-embroidered  log, 
The  watering-place  of  summer  ttog. 
Slept  and  decayed  ¥rlth  patient  skUl, 
As  watering-places  sometimes  wilL 

Kow  in  thifl  Abbey  of  Theleme, 

Which  realized  the  fairest  dream 

That  ever  dozing  bullfrog  liad, 

Sunned  on  a  half-sunk  lily-pad. 

There  rose  a  partv  with  a  mission 

To  luend  the  poUlwogs'  condition. 

Who  notified  the  selectmen 

To  call  a  meeting  there  and  then. 

"Some  kind  of  steps,"  they  said,  "are  needed  ; 

They  don't  come  on  so  fast  as  we  did  : 

Let  '8  dock  their  tails  ;  if  that  don't  make  'em 

Frogs  by  brevet,  the  Old  One  take  'em  I 

That  boy,  that  came  the  other  day 

To  dig  some  flag-root  down  this  way. 

His  Jack-knife  left,  and  't  is  a  sign 

That  Heaven  approves  of  our  design : 

T  were  wicked  not  to  urge  l^estep  on, 

When  Providence  has  sent  iho  weapon." 

Old  eroskers,  deacons  of  the  mirs, 
Ihat  led  the  deep  batrschiui  choir. 


Ukl  Uk!Cartmkr  with bsas that mi^ 
Have  left  Lablacbe's  out  of  sight. 
Shook  nobby  heads,  and  said,  "  No  go  1 
You  'd  better  let  'em  try  to  grow : 
Old  Doctor  Time  is  stow,  but  stiU 
He  does  know  how  to  make  a  pHL* 

But  vain  wss  all  their  hoaisest  baas. 
Their  old  experience  out  of  piece. 
And  spite  of  croaking  and  entreating; 
The  vote  was  carried  in  mi  rah  mwitlnt 

"  Lord  knows,"  protest  the  polUwogi, 
**  We  're  anxious  to  be  grown-up  ftags ; 
But  dan*t  push  in  to  do  the  work 
Of  Nature  till  she  prove  a  shirk ; 
T  is  not  by  Jumps  that  she  sdvsaoes; 
But  wins  hat  way  by  circumstaneea : 
Prav,  wait  awhile,  until  you  know 
We  re  so  contrived  as  not  to  grow ; 
Let  Nature  take  her  own  direction. 
And  she  'U  absorb  our  imperfectioii ; 
You  might  n't  like  'em  to  appear  with* 
But  we  must  have  the  thingf  to  steer  wICh.* 

"  No,"  piped  the  party  of  reform. 
**  All  great  results  are  ta'en  by  storm ; 
Fate  holds  her  best  gifts  till  we  show 
We've  strength  to  make  her  let  them  go ; 
The  Providence  that  works  in  history. 
And  seems  to  some  folks  such  a  mystay. 
Does  not  creep  slowly  on  inoog.. 
But  moves  by  Jumps,  a  miohty  firog : 
No  more  reject  the  Age's  chrism. 
Tour  queues  are  an  anachronism : 
No  more  the  Future's  promise  mock. 
But  lay  vour  tails  upon  the  block, 
Thankfm  that  we  the  means  have  voted 
To  have  you  thus  to  fh)gs  promoted." 

The  thing  was  done,  the  tails  were  eroppe^ 

And  home  each  phllotadpole  hopped. 

In  faith  rewarded  to  exult. 

And  wait  the  beautifnl  result 

Too  soon  it  came ;  our  pool,  so  long 

The  theme  of  patriot  bnU-firog's  scmg. 

Next  day  was  reeking,  fit  to  smother. 

With  heads  and  tails  that  missed  each  oOmi;  -• 

Here  snoutless  tsils,  there  tailless  snoots ; 

The  only  gainers  were  the  pouta. 

MoaAU 

From  lower  to  the  higher  next. 
Not  to  the  top.  Is  Nature's  text ; 
And  embryo  Good,  to  reach  ftill  statoDrs^ 
Absorbs  the  Evil  in  its  nature. 

I  think  that  nothing  will  ever  giTe  pe^ 
maiient  peace  and  security  to  this  conti- 
nent but  the  extirpation  of  Slavery  there- 
from, and  that  the  occasion  is  nigh;  bat  I 
would  do  nothing  hastily  or  vindictiveljrt 
nor  presume  to  jog  the  elbow  of  Provi- 
dence. No  desperate  measures  for  metiill 
we  are  sure  that  all  others  are  hopeless,  — 
JUdere  si  nequeo  suferos,  AchaiiUa  sw- 
veto.  To  make  Emancipation  a  reforn 
instead  of  a  revolution  is  worth  a  Uttta 

Satience,  that  we  may  have  the  Border 
tatea  first,  and  then  tibe  nan-^vebddtft 
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of  the  Cotton  States,  with  ns  in  princi- 
ple,—a  consummation  that  seems  to  be 
nearer  than  many  imagine.  Fiai  juatUia. 
rwU  cadum,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
seDse  b^  statesmen,  whose  problem  is  to 

get  justice  done  witn  as  little  jar  as  poesi- 
le  to  existing  order,  which  has  at  least  so 
much  of  heaven  in  it  that  it  is  not  chaos* 
Our  first  dnty  toward  onr  enslaved  brother 
is  to  educate  him,  whether  he  be  white  or 
black.  The  first  need  of  the  free  black  is 
to  elevate  himself  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  this  material  generation.  So  soon 
Si  the  Ethiopian  goes  in  his  chariot,  he 
will  find  not  only  Apostles,  but  Chief 
?riests  and  Scribes  and  Phansees  willing 
to  ride  with  him. 

Nil  babet  infeliz  panpertas  dnrios  in  se 
Quom  qnod  ridicolos  homines  ficil 

I  rejoice  in  the  President's  late  Message, 
which  at  last  proclaims  the  Qovemment 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  justice,  and  sound 
policy. 

As  I  write,  comes  the  news  of  our  disas- 
ter at  Hampton  Roads.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  supineness  which,  after  fair 
wainingL  leaves  wood  to  an  unequal  c(m- 
flict  witn  iron.  It  is  not  SDou^h  merelv 
to  have  the  right  on  our  side,  if  we  stick 
to  the  old  flint-lock  of  tradition.  I  have 
observed  in  my  parochial  experience  (hxiatd 
ignarus  malt)  that  the  Devil  is  prompt  to 
adopt  the  latest  inventions  of  destructive 
warfare,  and  may  thus  take  even  such  a 
three-decker  as  Bishop  Butler  at  an  ad- 
vantage. It  is  curious,  that,  as  gunpowder 
made  armour  useless  on  shore,  so  armour 
is  having  its  revense  by  baflSing  its  old 
enemy  at  sea,  —  ana  that,  whUe  gunpow- 
der robbed  land  warfare  of  nearly  aJl  its 
picturesqueness  to  give  even  greater  state- 
Imees  and  sublimity  to  a  sea-nght,  armour 
bids  fair  to  degrade  the  latter  into  a 
squabble  between  two  iron-shelled  turtles. 

Yours,  with  esteem  and  respect, 

UOMBB  WiLBUB,  A.  M. 

P.  S.  —  I  had  wellnigh  forgotten  to  say 
that  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  enclose 
a  oonunmucation  from  the  gifted  pen  of 
Mr.  Big^ow. 


I SB3ST  y<m  a  mesaige,  my  friens,  t'  other 

day. 
To  teU  you  I  'd   nothin*  pertickler  to 

say: 
^woE  the  day  our  new  nation  gat  kin' 

o'  stillbom, 


So  't  wuz  my  pleasant  dooty  t'  acknowl* 

edge  the  com. 
An'  I  see  clearly  then,  ef  I  did  n't  be- 
fore, 
Thet  the  augur  in  inangnration  means 

bore. 
I  need  n't  tell  you  thet  my  messige  was 

written 
To  diffuse  correc*  notions  in  Fiance  an* 

Gret  Britten, 
An'  agin  to  impress  on  the  poppylar 

mind 
The  comfort    an'  wisdom  o'  goin'  it 

blind, — 
To  say  thet  I  did  n  t  abate  not  a  hooter 
O'  my  faith  in  a  happy  an'  glorious 

ftitar', 
£z  rich  in  each  soehle   an'    p'litickle 

blessin' 
£z  them  thet  we  now  hed  the  joy  o' 

With  a  people  onited,  an'  longin*  to 

die 
For  wut  toe  call  their  country,  withont 

askin'  why. 
An'  all  the  gret  things  we  ooncladed  to 

slope  for 
Ez  mucn  within  reach  now  ez  ever — to 

hope  for. 
We  've  gut  all  the  ellerments,  this  very 

hour, 
Thet  make  up  a  fus' -class,  self-govem- 

in'  power: 
We  've  a  war,  an'  a  debt,  an'  a  flag ;  an' 

ef  this 
Ain't  to  be  indeipendunt,  why,  wat  on 

airth  is  ? 
An'  nothin'  now  benders  oar  takin'  onr 

station 
£z  the  freest,  enlightenedesty  dverlized 

nation, 
Bailt  up  on  onr  bran'-new  politickle 

thesis 
Thet  a  Gov'ment's  frist  right  is  to  tum- 
ble to  pieces,  — 
I  say  nothin'  benders  our  takin'  onr 

place 
Ez  the  very  fhs'-best  o'  the  whole  human 

race, 
A  spittin'  tobacker  ez  proud   ez  yon 

please 
On  Victory's  bes'  carpets,  or  loafin'  at 

ease 
.  In  the  Tool'ries  front-parlor,  discussin' 
I         affairs 
Witb  our  beds  on  the  backs  o'  Kapc^ 

Icon's  new  chairs^ 
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An'  prinoet  a-mizin'  our  oocktula  an* 

slings,— 
Exoep',  wal,  ezosp*  Jest    a   Tery  few 

thingp, 
Sech  ez  navies  an'  annies  an'  wherewith 

to  pay, 
An'  gittin*  oar  90gtn  to  ran  t*  other 

way, 
An'  not  be  too  over-pertickler  in  tryin' 
To  hunt  up  the  yeiy  las'  ditches  to  die 

in. 

Ther*  are  critters  so  base  thet  they  want 

it  explained 
Jes'  wnt  IS  the  totle  amount  thet  we  've 

gained, 
£z   ef  we  conld   maysnre  stupeigious 

events 
By  the  low  Yankee  stan'ard  o'  dollars 

an*  cents: 
They  seem  to  forgit,thet,  sence  last  year 

revolved. 
We  've  sncceeded  in  gittin'  seoeshed  an' 

dissolved. 
An*  thet  no  one  can't  hope  to  git  thra 

dissolootion 
'thont  some  kin*  o'  strain  on  the  best 

CoDstitootion. 
Who  asks  for  a  prospec'  more  flettrin' 

an*  bright. 
When  from  nere  clean  to  Texas  it  *s  all 

one  free  fight  f 
Hain't  we  rescned  from  Seward  the  gret 

leadin'  feature 
Thet  makes  it  wuth  while  to  be  reasonin' 

creatnnf 
Hain't  we  saved  Haboa  Coppers,  im- 
proved it  in  fact, 
By  suspendin'  the  Unionists  'stid  o'  the 

Act? 
Ain't  the  laws  free  to  all  ?    Where  on 

airth  else  d'  ye  see 
Every  freeman  improvin*  his  own  rope 

an'  tree? 
Ain't  our  piety  sech  0n  our  speeches  an' 

messi^) 
£z  t'  astonish  ourselves  in  the  bes'-com- 

posed  pessiges. 
An'  to  mate  f<nks  thet  knowed  ns  in 

th'  ole  state  o'  things 
Think  oonvarsion  es  easy  es  drinkin' 

gin-slings  t 

It 's  ne'ssary  to  take  a  good  confident 

tone 
With  the  publie ;  bat  here.  Jest  amongst 

11%  lown 


Thinfls  look  blacker  'n  thnndei;    TfaH* 

s  no  use  denyin' 
We  *re  clean  out  o'  money,  an'  'most  oat 

o'  lyin' ; 
Two  things  a  youngnation  can't  menneg* 

without, 
Ef  she  wants  to  look  wal  at  h«r  lost 

oomin'  out ; 
For  the  fust  supplies  physicUe  strength, 

while  the  second 
Gives  a  morril  edvantage  thet  'a  hard  to 

be  reckoned : 
For  this  latter  I  *m  willin'  to  dn  wut  I 

can  ; 
For  the  fonner  you  11  hey  to  oonsult  oa 

a  plan,  — 
Thougn  our  fiul  want  (an*  this  pint  I 

want  your  best  views  on) 
Is  plausible  paper  to  print  I.  O.  U.s  on. 
Some  gennlemen  think  it  would  core  all 

our  cankers 
In  the  way  o'  finance,  ef  we  Jes'  hanged 

the  bankers ; 
An'  I  own  the  proposle  'ud  aqoan  with 

my  views, 
Ef  their  lives  wuzn't  all  thet  we 'dM 

*em  to  lose. 
Some  say  thet  more  oonfidenoe  mi^t  bs 

inspired, 
Ef  we  voted  our  dtiea  an'  towns  to  bs 

fired, — 
A  plan  thet  'ud  suttenly  tax  our  cndm" 

ance, 
Cos 't  would  be  our  own  billa  we  should 

git  for  th'  insurance ; 
But  cinders,  no  metter  how  aaered  «• 

think  'em. 
Might  n't  strike  funrin  minds  ci  good 

sources  of  income. 
Nor  the  people,  periiaps,  woold  n't  Uks  , 

theedaw 
0*  bein'  all  turned  into  paytriota  by 

law. 
Some  want  we  should  buy  all  the  cotton 

an'  burn  it. 
On  a  pledge,  when  we  've  gat  thra  the  * 

war,  to  return  it, — 
Then  to  take  the  proceeds  an'  bold  Atm 

ez  security 
For  an  iiisue  o  bonds  to  be  met  at  na* 

turity 
With  an  issue  o'  notes  to  be  paid  in  harl 

cash 
On  the  fus'  Monday  fdllerin*  the  'tsrasl 

Allamash  : 
This  hex  aaafe  air,  an',  onoe  boldo'  tfal 

gold, 
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*vd  Iwre  our  vile  planderere  out  in  the 

cold, 
An'  might  temp'  John  Bull^  ef  it  wam't 

for  the  dip  he 
Once  gut  from  the  bonks  o'  my  own 

MassissippL 
Some  think  we  could  make,  by  arrangin' 

thefiggers, 
A   hendy   home-currency  out   of  our 

niggers; 
Bat  it  wun't  dn  to  lean  much  on  ary 

sech  etaff. 
For  they  're  gittin'  tu  current  a'ready, 

by  half. 

One  gennleman  aaya,  ef  we  lef  our  loan 

out 
Where  Floyd  could  git  hold  on 't  he  'd 

take  it,  no  doubt ; 
But 't  ain't  jes'  the  talon,  though 't  hez 

a  good  look. 
We  mas'  git  sunthin^  out  on  it  arter  it 's 

took, 
An'  we  need  now  more'n  ever,  with 

sorrer  I  own, 
Thet  some  one  another  should  let  us 

a  loan, 
Senoe  a  soger  wun't  fight,  on'y  jes'  while 

he  draws  his 
Pay  down  on  the  nail,  for  the  best  of  all 

causes, 
'thont  askin'  to  know  wut  the  quarrel 's 

about,  — 
An'  once  come  to  thet,  why,  our  game  is 

played  out. 
It 's  ez  true  ez  though  I  should  n't  never 

hev  said  it, 
Thet  a  hitch  hez  took  place  in  our  system 

o'  credit ; 
I  swear  it 's  all  right  in  my  speeches  an' 

meesiges. 
But  ther'  's  idees  afloat,  ez  ther^  is  about 


Folks  wun't  take  a  bond  ez  a  basis  to 

trade  on. 
Without  nosln'  round  to  find  out  wut 

it  *8  made  on, 
An'  the  thou£[ht  more  an'  more  thru  the 

public  mm'  crosses 
Thet  our  Treshry  hez  gut  'mos'  too  many 

dead  bosses. 
Wut 's  called  credit,  you  see,  is  some  like 

a  balloon, 
Thet  looks  while  it 's  up  'most  ez  ham- 
some  'z  a  moon, 
Bat  once  git  a  leak  in 't  an*  wut  looked 

wgEBnd 


Caves  righ'  down  in  a  jiffy  ez  flat  ez  your 

hand. 
Now  the  world  is  a  dreffle  mean  placc^ 

for  our  sins, 
Where  ther^  oUus  is  critters  about  with 

lon^  pins 
A-prickm  the  bubbles  we've  blowed  with 

sech  care. 
An'  provin'  ihe^  's  nothin'  inside  but 

bad  air: 
They  're  all  Stuart  Millses,  poor-white 

trash,  an'  sneaks, 
Without  no  more  diiwerlry  'n  Choctaws 

or  Greeks, 
Who  think  a  real  gennleman's  promise 

to  pay 
Is  meant  to  be  took  in  trade's  ornery 

way  : 
Them  fellers  an'  I  could  n'  never  agrM ; 
They  're  the  nateral  foes  o'  the  Soutiiun 

Idee; 
I  'd  gladly  take  all  of  our  other  resks  on 

me  ' 

To  be  red  o'  this  low-lived  politikle 

'con'my  1 

Now  a  dastardly  notion  is  gittin'  about 
Thet  our  bladder  is  bust  an'  the  gas 

oozin'  out. 
An'  onless  we  can  mennage  in  some  way 

to  stop  it. 
Why,  the  thing 's  a  gone  coon,  an'  we 

might  ez  wal  drop  it. 
Brag  works  wal  at  fust,  but  it  ain't  jes' 

the  thing 
For  a  stiddy  inves'ment  the  shiners  to 

brings 
An'  votin'  we're  prosp'rous  a  hundred 

times  over 
Wun't  change  bein'  starved  into  livin' 

on  clover. 
Manassas  done  sunthin'  tow'rds  drawin' 

the  wool 
O'er  the  green,  antislavery  eyes  o'  John 

Bull: 
Oh,  wam*t  it  a  godsend,  jes'  when  sech 

tight  fixes 
Wuz  crowdin'  us  moumenv  to  throw 

double-sixes  I 
I  wuz  tempted  to  think,  an'  it  wuz  n't 

no  wonder, 
Ther*  wuz  reelly  a  Providence,  —  over  or 

under,  — 
When,  all  packed  for  Nashville,  I  fust 

ascertained 
From  the  papers  up  North  wut  a  viotery 

we  'd  gamed. 
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't  wuz  tha  time  for  diffiuiii'  correc*  views 

abroad 
Of  our  union  an'  strength  an*  rdjrin'  on 

God; 
An',  fact,  when  I  'd  gnt  thni  my  fust 

big  surprise, 
I  much  ez  half  b'lieved  in  my  own  tall- 
est lies. 
An'  conveyed  the  idee  thet  the  whole 

Southun  popperlace 
Wuz  Spartans  all  on  the  keen  jump  for 

Thennopperlies, 
Thet  set  on  the  lincolnites'  bombs  till 

they  bust, 
An'  fight  for  the  priVlegB  o'  dyin*  the 

fust; 
But  Roanoke,  Bufort,  Millspring,  an'  the 

rest 
Of  our  recent  stam-foremost  successes 

out  West, 
Hain't  left  us  a  foot  for  our  swellin'  to 

stand  on,  — 
We  'ye  showed  too  much  o'  wut  Buregard 

calls  abandon. 
Jot  all  our  Thennopperlies  (an'  it's  a 

marcy 
We  hain't  hed  no  more)  hey  ben  clean 

vicy-varsy. 
An'  wut  Spartans  wuz  lef  when  the  bat- 
tle wuz  done 
Wuz  them  thet  wuz  too  unambitious  to 

run. 

Oh,  ef  we  hed  on'v  jes'  ffut  Reecognition, 

Things  now  would  ha'  ben  in  a  different 
position  t 

You  'd  ha'  hed  all  you  wanted :  the 
paper  blockade 

Smashed  up  into  toothpicks;  unlim- 
ited trade 

In  the  one  thing  thet 's  needfle,  till  nig- 
gers, I  swow, 

Hed  ben  thicker  *n  provisional  shin- 
plasters  now ; 

Quinine  by  the  ton  'ginst  the  shakes 
when  they  sei;se  ye ; 

Nice  paper  to  coin  into  0.  S.  A.  specie  ; 

The  voice  of  the  driver  'd  be  heerd  in  our 
land, 

An'  the  univarse  scringe,  ef  we  lifted  our 
hand: 

Would  n't  tha  be  some  like  a  fulfillin'  the 
prophecies, 

With  all  the  fus'  fem'lies  in  all  the  fust 
offices  ? 

\  wuz  a  beautiful  dream,  an'  all  sorrer 
ii  idle, — 


But  ef  linooln  would  ha'  hanged  Mi 

an'  SUdell ! 
For  wouldn't  the  Yankees  hev  found 

they  'd  ketched  Tartars, 
Ef  they'd  raised  two  sech  critten  ss 

them  into  martyrs! 
Mason  torn  F.  F.  V.,  though  a  cheap 

card  to  win  on. 
But  t'  other  was  jes'  New  York  tnah  to 

begin  on  ; 
They  ain't  o'  no  good  in  EunSpean  pel- 

lices. 
But  think  wut  a  help  they  'd  ha'  ben  on 

their  gallowses ! 
They  'd  h2  felt  they  wuz  truly  fulfillin' 

their  mission. 
An',  oh,  how  dog-cheap  we'd  ha*  g^t 

Reecognition ! 

But  somehow  another,  wutever  we  've 

tried. 
Though  the  the'ir  's  fust-rate,  the  ha 

wun*t  coincide  : 
Facs  are  contraiv'z  mules,  an'  ez  hard 

in  the  mouth. 
An'  they  alius  hev  showed  a  mean  spte 

to  the  South. 
Sech  bein'  the  case,  we  hed  best  look 

about 
For  some  kin'  o'  way  to  slip  our  necks 

out: 
Le'  's  vote  our  las'  dollar,  ef  one  can  be 

found, 
(An',  at  any  rate,  votin'  it  hex  a  good 

sound,)  — 
Le'  's  swear  thet  to  arms  all  our  people 

is  flyin', 
(The  critters  can't  read,  an'  wun't  know 

how  we  're  lyin*,)  — 
Thet  Toombs  is  advancin'  to  sack  Cin- 

cinnater. 
With  a  rovin'  commission  to  pillage  an* 

slahter,  — 
Thet  we  've  throwed  to  the  winds  all  re- 
gard for  wut 's  lawfle. 
An'  gone  in  for  sunthin'  promiscu'sly 

awfle. 
Ye  see,  hitherto,  it's  our  own  knaves 

an'  fools 
Thet  we  've  used,  (those  for  whetstones, 

an' t'  others  ez  tools,) 
An'  now  our  las'  chance  is  in  pattin'  to 

test 
The  same  kin'  o'  cattle  up  North  an'  oat 

West,— 
Your  Belmonts,  Yallandighama,  Woodi- 

es,  an'  sech. 
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Boor  ahotee  thet  ye  couldn't  pemiade 
us  to  techy 

Not  in  ornery  times,  though  we  're  will- 
in'  to  feed  'em 

With  a  nod  now  an'  then,  when  we  hap- 
pen to  need  'em ; 

Why,  for  mj  part,  I'd  rather  shake 
hands  with  a  nigger 

Than  with  cusses  that  load  an'  don't 
darst  dror  a  trigger ; 

They  *re  the  wnst  wooden  nutmegs  the 
Yankees  produce, 

Shaky  cTerywheres  else,  an*  jes'  sound 
on  the  goose ; 

They  ain't  wuth  a  cuss,  an'  I  set  noth- 
in'  by  'em. 

But  we  *re  in  sech  a  fix  thet  I  s'pose  we 
mus'  try  'em. 

I  —     But,  Gennlemen,  here 's  a  de- 


spatch jes'  come  in 
lien  si 


Which  shows  thet  the  tide 's  begun  turn- 
•  •     •  • 
in  agin ,  — 

Gret  Comfedrit  success!  C'lumbus 
eevacooated! 

I  mus'  run  down  an'  hey  the  thing  prop- 
erly stated. 

An*  show  wut  a  triumph  it  is,  an*  how 
lucky 

To  fin'lly  git  red  o'  thet  cussed  Een- 
tncky,  — 

An'  how,  sence  Fort  Donelson,  winnin' 
the  day 

Consiata  in  triumphantly  gittin'  away. 


Na  V. 


SPEECH  OP  HONOURABLE  PRE- 
SERVED DOE  IN  SECRET  CAU- 
CUS. 

10      THK     SI1IT0B8     OF     TBB     ATLAXTIC 
MOHTHLT. 

Jaalam,  12Ui  AprO,  1801 

Gkrtlsiisn, — As  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  ultimate,  if  not  speedy,  success  of 
the  national  aims  is  now  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained, sure  as  I  am  of  the  righteousness 
of  OUT  cause  and  its  consequent  claim  on 
the  blessing  of  God,  (for  I  would  not  show 
a  faith  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pagan  histo- 
rian with  his  Facile  evenii  quod  Dis  cordi 
esiA  it  seems  to  me  a  suitable  occasion  to 
wiindraw  our  minds  a  moment  from  the 
oonfnaing  din  of  battle  to  objects  of  peace- 
fill  and  permanent  interest.    Let  us  not 


neglect  the  monuments  of  preterite  his- 
toid because  what  shall  be  nistory  is  so 
dibgently  making  under  our  eyes.  Cras 
ingent  ileralnmiu  cequor;  to-morrow  will 
be  time  enough  for  that  stonny  sea ;  to- 
day let  me  engage  the  attention  of  your 
readers  with  the  Runick  inscription  to 
whose  fortunate  discovery  I  have  hereto- 
fore alluded.  Well  may  we  say  with  the 
poet,  MuUa  remucuntwr  qua  jam  cecidere. 
And  I  would  premise,  that,  although  I 
can  no  longer  resist  tiie  evidence  of  my 
own  senses  from  the  stone  before  me  to 
the  ante-Columbian  discovery  of  this  con- 
tinent by  the  Northmen,  fferu  inclytiisima, 
as  they  are  called  in  a  Palermitan  injtcrip- 
tion,  written  fortmiately  in  a  less  debata- 
ble character  than  that  which  I  am  about 
to  decipher,  yet  I  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  as  wishing  to  vilipend  the 
merits  of  the  great  Genoese,  whose  name 
will  never  be  foigotten  so  long  as  the  in- 
spiring strains  of  ''Hail  Columbia"  shall 
continue  to  be  heard.  Though  he  must  be 
stripped  also  of  whatever  praise  may  be- 
long to  the  experiment  of  the  egg,  which  1 
find  proverbially  attributed  by  Costilian 
authors  to  a  certain  Juanito  or  Jack, 
(perhaps  an  offishoot  of  our  giant-kiliinc 
mythus,)  his  name  will  still  remain  one  of 
the  meet  illustrious  of  modem  times.  Bat 
the  impartial  historian  owes  a  duty  like- 
wise to  obscure  merit,  and  my  solicitude 
to  render  a  tardy  justice  i»  perhaps  quick- 
ened by  my  having  known  tnose  who,  had 
their  own  field  of  ]alx)ur  been  less  secluded, 
might  have  found  a  readier  accejjtance 
with  the  reading  pnblick.  I  could  give  an 
ezaroi>le,  but  I  forbear :  foraUan  nostrU 
ex  oetibut  oriiur  vUor. 

Touching  Runick  inscriptions,  I  find  that 
they  may  be  classed  under  three  general 
heads :  1°.  Those  which  are  underRtood 
by  the  Danish  Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries,  and  Professor  Rafn,  their 
Secretary ;  2?.  Those  which  are  compre- 
hensible only  by  Mr.  Rafn ;  and  8^.  Those 
whidi  neither  the  Society,  Mr.  Rafn,  nor 
anybody  else  can  be  said  in  any  definite 
sense  to  understand,  and  which  accord- 
ingly offer  peculiar  temptations  to  enncle- 
athig  sagacity.  These  last  are  naturally 
deemed  the  most  valuable  by  intelligent 
antiquaries,  and  to  this  class  the  stone 
now  in  my  possession  fortunately  belongs. 
Such  give  a  picturesque  variety  to  ancient 
events,  because  susceptible  oftentimes  of 
as  many  interpretations  as  there  are  indi- 
vidual archieologistA  ;  and  since  facts  are 
only  the  pulp  in  which  the  Idea  or  event- 
seed  is  softly  imbedded  till  it  ripen,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  what  colour  or  fla- 
vour we  attribute  to  them,  provided  it  be 
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tgreeable.  ▲Tailing  myself  of  the  oblig- 
tog  aaairtanoe  of  Mr.  Arphaxad  BoweiB, 
an  mgenioiiB  photographick  artist,  whose 
honse-on-wheeis  has  now  stood  for  three 
years  on  our  Meeting-House  Green,  with 
the  somewhat  contradictory  inscription,  — 
"ottr  fnotio  is  onward  "  —  I  have  sent 
accurate  copies  of  my  treasure  to  many 
learned  men  and  societies,  both  native  and 
European.  I  may  hereafter  communicate 
their  different  and  (ms  Judiee)  equally 
erroneous  solutions.  I  solicit  also^  Messrs. 
Editors,  your  own  acceptance  of  the  copy 
herewith  enclosed.  I  need  only  premise 
further,  that  the  stone  itself  is  a  goodly 
block  of  metamorpliick  sandstone,  and 
that  the  Runes  resemble  very  nearly  the 
omithichnites  or  fossil  bird-tracks  of  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  'but  with  less  regularity  or 
apparent  design  than  is  displayed  by  tnose 
remarkable  geological  monuments.  These 
are  rather  the  non  bene  junctarum  dU' 
eordia  sanina  rwum.  Reived  to  leave 
no  door  open  to  cavil,  I  first  of  all  at- 
tempted the  elucidation  of  this  remarka- 
ble example  of  lithick  literature  by  the 
ordinary  modes,  but  with  no  adequate  re- 
turn for  my  labour.  I  then  considered 
myself  amply  justified  in  resorting  to  that 
heroick  treatment  the  felicity  of  which,  as 
applied  by  the  great  Bentley  to  Milton, 
had  long  ago  enlisted  my  admiration.  In- 
deed, I  had  already  made  up  my  mind, 
tiiat,  in  case  good  fortune  snould  throw 
any  such  invaluable  record  in  my  way,  I 
would  proceed  with  it  in  the  following 
simple  and  satisfactory  method.  After  a 
cursory  examination,  merely  sufficing  for 
an  approximative  estunate  of  its  length,  I 
would  write  down  a  hypothetical  inscrip- 
tion based  upon  anteceaent  probabilities, 
and  then  proceed  to  extract  from  the  char- 
acters engraven  on  the  stone  a  meaniiijg  as 
nearl]^  as  possible  conformed  to  this  a 
priori  product  of  my  own  ingenuity.  The 
result  more  than  justified  my  hopes,  inas- 
much as  the  two  inscriptions  were  made 
without  any  great  violence  to  tally  in  all 
essential  particulars.  I  then  proceeded, 
not  without  some  anxiety,  to  my  second 
test,  which  was,  to  read  tne  Runick  letters 
diagonally,  and  again  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. With  an  excitement  pardonable 
under  the  circumstances,  yet  tempered 
with  thankful  humility,  I  now  applied  my 
last  and  severest  trial,  my  expenmentum 
crucis.  I  turned  the  stone,  now  doubly 
precious  in  my  eyes,  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness upside  down.  The  physical  exer- 
tion so  far  displaced  my  spectacles  as  to 
derange  for  a  moment  the  focus  of  vision. 
I  conftss  that  it  was  with  some  tremulous- 
that  I  rea4jnsted  them  uponmynosc^ 


and  prepared  my  mind  to  besor  with  calm- 
ness any  disappointment  that  might  ensue. 
But,  0  cUbo  die*  notanda  lapulol  what 
was  my  delight  to  find  that  the  change  of 
position  had  effected  none  in  the  sense  of 
the  writing,  even  by  so  much  as  a  singls 
letter !  I  was  now,  and  justly,  as  I  thinly 
satisfied  of  the  conscientious  exactness  of 
my  interpretation.    It  is  as  follows :  -« 


BJABlfA  ORIMOLFSBON 
PIB8T  DRANK  CLOUD-BBOTHER 
THBOUQH    CHILD-OF-LairD-AKD- 
WATBR: 

that  is,  drew  smoke  through  a  reed  stem. 
In  other  words,  we  have  here  a  reooid  of 
the  first  smoking  of  the  herb  Nicotiema 
Tahacum  by  an  European  on  this  conti- 
nent. The  probable  results  of  this  discoy- 
ery  are  so  vast  as  to  baffle  conjecture.  If 
it  De  objected,  that  the  smoking  of  a  pipe 
would  hardly  justify  the  settii^  up  or  a 
memorial  stone.  I  answer,  that  even  now 
the  Moquis  Inoian,  ere  he  takes  his  first 
whiff,  bows  reverently  toward  the  four 
quartors  of  the  sky  in  succession,  and  that 
tne  loftiest  monuments  have  been  reared 
to  perpetuate  fame,  which  is  the  dream  of 
the  shadow  of  smoke.  The  SagoL,  it  will 
be  remembered,  leaves  this  Bjaraa  to  a 
fate  something  uke  that  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  on  board  a  sinking  ship  in  the 
"  wormy  sea,"  having  generously  given  up 
his  place  in  the  boat  to  a  certain  Ice- 
lander. It  is  doubly  pleasant,  therefore, 
to  meet  with  this  proof  that  the  brave 
old  man  arrived  safely  in  Vinland,  and 
that  his  declining  yeara  were  cheered  by 
the  respectful  attentions  of  the  dusl^ 
denizens  of  bur  then  uninvaded  forests. 
Most  of  all  was  I  gratified,  however,  in 
thus  linking  forever  the  name  of  my  na- 
tive town  with  one  of  the  most  momentous 
occurrences  of  modem  times.  Hitherto 
Jaalam,  though  in  soil,  climate,  and  geo- 
graphical position  as  highly  qualified  to 
be  the  theatre  of  remarkable  historical  in- 
cidents as  any  spot  on  the  earth*s  surfaoe^ 
has  been,  if  I  may  sav  it  without  wwmiiy 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  Provideneey 
almost  maliciously  neglected,  as  it  mif^ 
appear,  by  occurrences  of  world-wide  in- 
terest in  .want  of  a  situation.  And  ia 
matters  of  this  nature  it  must  be  confessed 
that  adequate  events  are  as  necessaiy  as 
the  vaiea  9aeer  to  record  them.  Jaalaan 
stood  always  modestly  ready,  but  drcaai- 
stances  made  no  fitting  response  to  h«a 
generous  intentions.    Now,  however,  ahi 
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amimet  h«r  place  on  the  hlstorick  roll. 
I  have  hitherto  been  a  zealons  opponent 
of  the  Giroean  herb,  bnt  I  shall  now  re- 
examine the  question  without  bias. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Bev.  Jonas  Tntchel, 
in  a  recent  oommnnication  to  tiie  Bogus 
Foot  Comers  Weekly  Meridian,  has  en- 
deavored to  show  that  this  is  tne  sepul- 
chral inscription  of  Thorwald  Eriksson, 
who.  as  is  well  known,  was  shun  in  Vinhma 
by  tne  natives.  But  I  think  he  has  been 
misled  bv  a  preconceived'  theory,  and  can- 
not bat  feel  that  he  has  thus  made  an  un- 
gradous  return  for  my  allowing  him  to 
nispect  the  stone  with  the  aid  of  mv  own 

f bases  (he  having  by  accident  left  nis  at 
ome)  and  in  my  own  study.  The  heathen 
ancients  might  have  instructed  this  Chris- 
tian minister  in  the  rites  of  hospitality ; 
but  much  is  to  be  pardoned  to  the  spirit 
of  self-love.  He  must  indeed  be  ingenious 
who  can  make  out  the  words  hir  fwUir 
from  any  characters  in  the  Inscription  in 

Suestion,  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be, 
I  certainly  not  mortuary.  And  even  should 
the  reverend  gentleman  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing some  fantastical  wits  of  the  soundness 
of  his  views,  I  do  not  see  what  useful  end 
he  wiU  have  sained.  For  if  the  English 
Oourts  of  Law  nold  the  testimony  of  grave- 
stones from  the  burial-grounds  of  Protes- 
tant dissenters  to  be  questionable,  even 
where  it  is  essential  in  proving  a  descent, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  the  epitaphial  as- 
sertions of  heathens  should  be  esteemed  of 
more  authority  by  any  man  of  orthodox 
sentiments. 

At  this  moment,  happening  to  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the  stone,  whose  characters  a 
transverse  light  from  my  southern  window 
brings  ont  with  singular  distinctness,  an- 
other inteipretation  has  t)ccurred  to  me, 
rromising  even  more  interesting  results. 
hasten  to  close  my  letter  in  order  to  fol- 
low at  once  the  dew  thus  providentially 
Bafflested. 

TuiGlose,  as  usual,  a  contribution  from 
Mr.  Bifflow,  and  remain, 

QenUemen,  with  esteem  and  respect. 
Your  Obedient  Humble  Servant, 

HOKBB  WlLBUB,  A.  M. 


I  THAKK  ye,  my  friens,  for  the  warmth 

o*  your  greetin' : 
Ther^  'a  few  airthly  blessins  bat  wnt  *s 

▼ain  an'  fleetin' ; 
Bat  ef  ther^  is  one  thet  hain't  no  cracks 

an'  flaws, 
An'  is  wath  goin'  in  for,  it  *s  pop'lar 

applaose; 


It  wndfl  ap  tlie  sperita  ei  lively  ei 

rockets, 
An'  I  feel  it — wal,  down  to  the  eend  o' 

my  pockets. 
Jes'  lovin'  the   people   is   Canaan  in 

view. 
But  it 's  Canaan  paid  quarterly  f  hev 

'em  love  you ; 
It 's  a  blessin  thet 's  breakin'  out  oUns 

in  fresh  spots ; 
It 's  a-follerin'  Moses  'thout  losin'  the 

flesh-pots. 
Bnt,  Gennlemen,  'sense  me,  I  ain*t  sech 

a  raw  cua 
£z  to  go  luggin'  ellerkence  into  a  caa- 

cus, — 
Thet  is,  into  one  where  the  call  compre- 
hends 
Nat  the  People  in  person,  hat  on'y  their 

friends; 
I  'm  so  kin'  o'  used  to  convincin'  the 

masses 
Of  th'  edvantage  o'  bein'  self-govemin' 


I  foignt  thet  K«  're  all  o'  the  sort  thet 

pall  wires 
An*  arrange  for  the  public  their  wants 

an'  desires. 
An'  thet  wut  we  bed  met  for  wuz  jes'  to 

afree 
Wat  the  People'sopinionsin  fatar'  shoold 

be. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  nab^  we  've  ben 

all  disappinted. 
An'  our  leaoin'  idees  are  a  kind  o'  dis- 

jinted,  — 
Thoogh,  fiir  ez  the  natend  man  coold 

<uscem, 
Things  ough'  to  ha'  took  most  an  opper- 

site  tarn. 
But  The'ry  is  jes'  like  a  train  on  the 

rail, 
Thet,  weather  or  no,  pats  her  thru  with- 
out fail. 
While  Fac"8  the  ole  stage  thet  gita 

sloughed  in  the  ruts, 
An'  hez  to  allow  for  your  darned  eti  an' 

bats, 
An'  so,  nut  intendin'  no  pers'nal  reHec* 

tions, 
They  don't — don't  nnt  alias,  thet  is^ — 

make  connections : 
Sometimes,  when  it  really  doos  seem 

thet  they  'd  oughter 
Combine  jeat  ez  kindly  ez  new  ram  aa* 

water. 
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Both  '11  be  jest  ez  sot  in  their  ways  ez  a 

bagnet. 
£i  otherwise-minded  ez  th*  sends  of  a 

magnet. 
An'  foUu  like  yon  'n'  me,  thet  ain't  ept 

to  be  sold. 
Git  somehow  or  'nother  left  ont  in  the 

cold. 

I  expected  'fore  this,  'thoat  no  gret  of  a 

row, 
Jeff  D.  would  ha'  ben  where  A.  LinQoln 

is  30W, 

With  Taney  to  say  't  wuz  all  legle  an' 

fair, 
An*^  a  jury   o'  Deemocrats   ready   to 

swear 
Thet  the  ingln  o'  State  gat  throwed  into 

the  ditch 
^y  the  fault  o*  the  North  in  misplacin' 

the  switch. 
Things    wuz    ripenin'    fust-rate    with 

Buchanan  to  nuss  'em ; 
But  the  People  they  would  n't  be  Mex- 
icans, cuss  'em! 
Ain't  the  safeguards  o'  freedom  upsot,  'z 

you  may  say, 
Ef  the  right  o'  ray'lution  is  took  clean 

awayf 
An'  dooe  n't  the  right  primy-faahy  in- 
clude 
The   bdn'   entitled    to   nut   be   sub- 
dued? 
The  fact  is,  we  'd  gone  for  the  Union  so 

strong, 
When  Union  meant  South  oUus  right 

an'  North  wrong, 
Thet  the  people  gut  foded  into  thinkin' 

it  might 
Worry  on  middlin'  wal  with  the  North 

*in  the  riffht 
We  mijBjht  ha^ben  no^  jest  ez  prosp'rous 

ez  France, 
Where  p'litikle  enterprise  hez   a  fair 

chance,  / 

An'  the  people  is  heppy  an'  proud  et  this 

hour, 
Long  ez  they  her  the  votes,  to  let  Nap 

nev  the  power ; 
But  our  folks  they  went  an'  believed 

wut  we  'd  told  'em, 
An',  the  flag  once  insulted,  no  mortle 

could  hold  'em. 
7  wuz  pervokin'  jest  when  we  wuz  oer- 

t'in  to  win, — 
An'  I,  for  one,  wun't  trust  the  masses 

sgin: 


For  a  people  thet  knows  moch  ain't  fil 

to  be  free 
In  the  seif-oockin',  back-action  styk  d 

J.  D. 

I  can't  believe  now  but  wut  half  on 't  is 

lies; 
For  who  'd  thought  the  North  wnz  » 

goin'  to  rise, 
Or   take   the   pervokin'est   kin'  of  • 

stump, 
'thout  't  wuz   sunthin*  ez  pressin'  eg 

Gabriel's  las' trump? 
Or  who  'd  ha'  snppoeed,  arter  JwA  aweU 

an*  bluster 
'bout    the    lick-ary-ten-on-ye    fighten 

thev  'd  muster, 
Raised  by  hand  on  briled  lightnin',  ez 

op'lent  'z  von  please 
In  a  primitive  fuxrest  o'  femmily- trees.  — 
Who  *d  ha'  thought  thet  them  Soudi- 

'nnen  ever  'ud  show 
Stams  with  pedigrees  to  'em  like  theim 

to  the  foe. 
Or,  when  the  vamosin'  come,  ever  to 

find 
Nat'ral  masten  in  front  an'  mean  whits 

folks  behind  ? 
By  ginger,  ef  I  'd  ha'  known  half  I  knov 

now. 
When  I  wuz  to  Congress,  I  wonid  n't,  I 

swow, 
Hev  let  'em  cair  on  so  high-minded  an' 

sarsy, 
'thont  Boms  show  o*  wut  yon  may  call 

vicy-varey. 
To  be  sure,  we  wuz  under  a  oontrec*  jes' 

then 
To  be  dreffle  forbearin'  towards  Southnn 

men; 
We  bed  to  go  sheers  in  preservin*  th* 

bellanoe: 
An'  ez  thev  seemed  to  feel  they  woi 

wastin  their  tellents 
'thout  some  nn  to  kick,  't  wam't  mora 

'n  proper,  you  know. 
Each  should  fimmsh  his  part ;  an'  aenot 

they  found  the  toe. 
An'  we  wuz  n't  cherubs — wal,  we  foond 

the  buffer, 
For  fear  thet  the  Compromise  System 

should  suffer. 

I  wun't  say  the  plan  hod  n't  onpleaaasl 

feature, — 
For  men  are  perverse  an'  onreasoniBT 

creaturs, 
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An'  foisit  thet  in  this  life 't  ain't  likely 

toneppen 
Their  o?m  privit  fapcy  should  oUna  be 

cappen, — 
Bat  it  worked  jest  ez  smooth  ez  the  key 

of  a  safe, 
An'  the  gret  Union  hearins  played  free 

from  all  chafe. 
They  wam't  hard  to  suit,  ef  they  bed 

their  own  way. 
An'  we  (thet  is,  some  on  ns)  made  the 

thinff  |)ay : 
't  wnz  a  fair  give-an'-take  out  of  Uncle 

Sam's  heap ; 
Ef  they  took  wut  wam't  theim,  wnt  we 

give  come  ez  cheap ; 
The  elect  gat  the  offices  down  to  tide- 
waiter, 
The  people  took  skinnin*  ez  mild  ez  a 

tater. 
Seemed  to  choose  who  they  wanted  tn, 

footed  the  bUls, 
An'  felt  kind  o'  'z  though  they  wnz 

havin'  their  wills, 
Which  kep'  'em  ez  harmless  an'  cheifle 

ez  crickets, 
While  all  we  invested  wnz  names  on  the 

tickets : 
Wal,  ther'  's  nothin',  for  folks  fond  o' 

lib'ral  consomption 
Free  o'  duuge,  like  democ'acy  tempered 

with  gmnption  I 

Now  wam't  thet  a  system  wnth  pains  in 

presarvin', 
Where  the  people  fonnd  jints  an'  their 

fnen's  aone  the  carvin', — 
Where  the  many  done  all  o'  their  think- 
in*  by  proxy, 
An'  were  prond  on  't  ez  lon^  ez  't  woz 

christened  Democ'cy,  — < 
Where  the  few  let  ns  sap  all  o'  Freedom's 

foundations, 
Ef  yon  call  it  reformin'  with  pradence 

an'  patience, 
An'  were  willin'  JefiTs  snake-egg  should 

hetch  with  the  rest, 
Ef  yon  writ  "Constitootional "  oyer  the 

nestf 
Bat  it  *B  all  out  o'  kilter,  Ct  wnz  too  good 

to  hist,) 
An'  all  je^  by  J.  D.'s  perceedin'  too 

fast; 
tf  he  'd  on'y  hong  cm  for  a  month  or 

two  more, 
We  'd  ha'  gnt  things  fixed  nicer  'n  they 

hed  boi  before : 


Afore  he  drawed  off  an'  lef  all  in  conAi* 

sion, 
We  wuz  safely  entrenched  in  the  ole 

Constitoonon, 
With  an  outlyin',  heavy-gun,  f^ifAmatM 

fort 
To  rake  all  assailants, — I  mean  th'  S.  J. 

Court 
Now  I  never  '11  acknowledge  (nUt  ef  yoa 

should  skin  me) 
't  wuz  wise  to  abandon  sech  works  to  the 

in'my. 
An'  let  hmi  fin'  out  thet  wut  scared  him 

so  long. 
Our  whole  line  of  aigyments,  lookin*  so 

strong. 
All  our  Scripturan'  law,  every  the'ry 

an'  fac', 
Wuz    Quaker-guns  daubed   with  Pro- 
slavery  black. 
Why,  ef  the  Republicans  ever  should 

git 
Andy  Johnson  or  some  one  to  lend  *em 

the  wit 
An'  the  spunk  jes'  to  mount  Constitoo- 

tion  an'  Court 
With  Columbiad  guns,  your  real  ekle- 

rights  sort. 
Or  driU  out  the  spike  from  the  ole  Deo« 

laration 
Thet  can  keny  a  solid  shot  cleam  roun* 

creation. 
We  'd  better  take  maysures  for  shettin' 

up  ahoD, 
An'  put  on  our  stock  by  a  vendoo  or 

swop. 

But  thev  wun't  never  dare  tu ;  you  11 

see  em  in  Edom 
'fore  they  ventur^  to  go  where  their  doo« 

trines  'ud  lead  'em  : 
They  've  ben  takin'  our  princerples  up  ez 

we  dropt  'em. 
An'  thought  it  wuz  terrible  'cute   to 

adopt  'em  ; 
But  they  '11  fin'  out  'fore  long  thet  their 

hope  's  ben  deceivin'  'em. 
An'  thet  princerples  ain't  o'  no  good,  ef 

you  b'lieve  in  'em  ; 
It  makes  'em  tu  stiff  for  a  party  to 

use. 
Where  thev  'd  ough'  to  be  easy  'z  an  ola 

pairo  shoes. 
If  toe  say  'n  our  pletform  thet  all  men 

are  brothers. 
We  don't  mean  thet  some  folks  ain't 

more  so  'n  some  others ; 
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An' it '8  wal  ondMstooo  fhet  we  make  a 

aeleetioii. 
An'  thet  brotherhood  kin*  o'  aabiidea 

after  'lection. 
The  fust  thing  for  aonnd  politicians  to 

lamia, 
Thet  Truth,  to  dror  kindly  in  all  sorts 

o*  harness, 
Hub*  be  kep'  in  the  abstract, — for,  come 

to  apply  it, 
Yon  're  ept  to  hnrt  some  folks's  interists 

by  it 
Wal,  these  'ere  BepnUicans  (some  on 

'em)ects 
£s  though  ffinersl    meximc    'nd    suit 

speshle  tacts ; 
An'  there 's  where  we  'II  nick  'em,  there 's 

where  they  'U  be  lost : 
For  applyin*  your  princerple  's  wut  makes 

it  cost, 
An'  folks  don't  want  Fourth  o'  July  t' 

interfere 
With  the  business-oonsams  o'  the  rest  o* 

the  year, 
No  more  'n  they  want  Sunday  to  pry  an* 

to  peek 
Into  wut  they  are  doin'  the  rest  o*  the 

week. 

A  ginooine  statesman  should  be  on  his 

guard, 
Ef  he  mtut  hev  beliefo,  nut  to  b'lieye  'em 

tu  hard; 
For,  ez  sure  ez  he  does,  he  11  be  Uartin' 

'em  out 
Hhout  regardin'  the  natur'  o'  man  more 

'n  a  spout, 
Kor  it  don  t  a^  much  gumption  to  pick 

out  a  flaw 
In  a  party  whose  leaders  are  loose  in  the 

jaw: 
An'  BO  in  our  own  case  I  yentur^  to 

hint 
Thet  we  'd  better  nut  air  our  perceedin's 

in  print, 
Kor  pass  resserlootions  ez  long  es  your 

arm 
Thet  may,  ez  things  heppen  to  turn,  do 

ns  harm ; 
For  when  tou  've  done  all  your  real 

meanin  to  smother, 
The  darned  thinfls  *11  up  an'  mean  sun- 
thin'  or  'nother. 
JeflTson  prob'l V  meant  wal  with  lus ' '  bom 

free  an'  ekle," 
Bat  it 's  turned  out  a  real  crooked  stick 

inthesekle; 


It 's  taken  full  «ighty-odd  year — daoLl 

you  see? — 
From  the  pop'lar  belief  to  root  oat  thet 

idee. 
An',  arter  all,  suckers  on  't  keep  faoddin' 

forth 
In  the  nat'Uy  onprindpled  mind  o'  the 

North. 
No,  never  aay  nothin'  withont  yon  're 

compelled  tu. 
An*  then  don't  say  nothin'  thet  yo>a  can 

be  held  tu. 
Nor  don't  leave  no  fiiction-idees  layin' 

loose 
For  the  ign'ant  to  put  to  incend'aiy 

use. 

You  know  I  'm  a  feller  thet  keepa  a 

skinned  eye 
On  the  leetle  events  thet  go  ^arTyin 

Coz  it 's  ofner  by  them  than  by  gret 

ones  you  'U  see 
Wut  the  p'litickle  weather  Ib  likely  to 

be. 
Now  I  don't  think  the  South  's  mars  'n 

b^n  to  be  licked. 
But  I  au  think,  ez  Jeff  says,  the  wind- 
bag 's  gut  pricked ; 
It  *11  blow  for  a  spell  an'  keep  puffin*  an' 

wheezin'. 
The  tighter  our  army  an*  navy  keep 

squeezin',  — 
For  they  can't  help  spread-eaglein'  long 

'z  ther'  's  a  moutn 
To  blow  Enfield's  Speaker  thra  lef  at 

the  South. 
But  it 's  high  time  for  us  to  be  aottin' 

our  faces 
Towards  reconstractin'  the  national  ba* 

sis, 
With  an  ejre  to  b^ginnin'  agin  on  ths 

joUv  ticks 
We  used  to  chalk  up  'hind  the  back-door 

o'  politics; 
An'  the  fus'  thing  's  to  save  wut  of, 

Slav'ry  ther'  's  lef 
Arter  this  (I  mus'  call  it)  impnidenoe  o' 

Jeff: 
For  a  real  good  Abuse,  with  its  roots  fat 

an*  wide. 
Is  the  kin*  o*  thing  /  like  to  her  on  mj 

side; 
A  Scriptur'  name  makes  it  es  sweet  a  a 

rose, 
An'  it 's  tougher  the  older  an'  a^ier  il 

grows — 
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(I  ain't  speakin'  now  o'  the  righteous- 
ness of  it. 

But  the  p'litickle  purchase  it  gives  an' 
the  profit). 

Things  look  pooty  squally,  it  must  be 

allowed. 
An'  I  don't  see  much  signs  of  a  bow  in 

the  cloud : 
Ther'  's  too  many  Deemocrats  —  leaders 

wut  's  wuss  — 
Thet  go  for  the  Union  'thout  carin'  a 

cuss 
£f  it  helps  ary  party  thet  ever  wuz 

heard  on. 
So  OUT  eagle  ain't  made  a  split  Austrian 

bird  on. 
But  ther^  's  still  some  oonsarvative  signs 

to  be  found 
Thet  shows  the  gret  heart  o'  the  People 

is  sound : 
(Excuse  me  for  usin'  a  stump-phrase 

agin. 
But,  once  in  the  way  on  't,  they  trill 

stick  like  sin :) 
There  's  Phillips,  for  instance,  hez  jes' 

ketched  a  Tartar 
In  the  Law-'n' -Order  Party  of  ole  Cin- 

cinnater ; 
An'  the  Compromise  System  ain't  gone 

oat  o'  reach. 
Long  'z  you  kee|>  the  right  limits  on 

freedom  o'  s|ieech. 
"T  wam't  none  too  late,  neither,  to  put 

on  the  gag. 
For  he 's  ds^gerous  now  he  goes  in  for 

theflaf. 
Nut  thet  I  altogether  approve  o'  bed 


They  re  mos'  ginlly  aigymunt  on  its 

las'  legs,  — 
An'  their  logic  is  ept  to  be  tu  indiB- 

criminato, 
Kor  don't  oUus  wait  the  right  objecs  to 

'liminate; 
But  there  is  a  variety  on  'em,  you  '11 

find. 
Jest  ez  usefle  an'  more,  besides  bein' 

refined,  — 
I  mean  o'  the  sort  thet  are  laid  by  the 

dictionary, 
Sech  ez  sophisms  an'  cant,  thet  '11  kerry 

conviction  ary 
Way  thet  you  want  to  the  right  class  o' 

men, 
i4n'  are  staler  than  all 't  ever  come  from 

a  hen: 


"IHsunion"  done  wal   till  our  reth 

Southun  friends 
Took  the  savor  all  out  on  't  for  national 

ends; 
But  I  guess  *'  Abolition  "  '11  work  a  spell 

yit. 

When  the  war 's  done,  an'  so  will  "  For- 

give-an'-forgit." 
Times  mus'  be  pooty  thoroughly  out  o' 

all  jint, 
£f  we  can't  make  a  good  constitootional 

pint; 
An'  tne  good  time  11  come  to  be  grindin' 

our  exes, 
When  the  war  goes  to  seed  in  the  nettle 

o'  tezes: 
£f  Jbn'than  don't  s^uinuy  with  sech 

helps  to  assiBt  him,  ' 

I  give  up  my  faith  in  the  free-suffrage 

system; 
Democ'cy  wun't  be  nut  a  mite  inter- 

estin', 
Nor   p'litikle  capital  much  wuth  in- 

vestin' ; 
An'  my  notion  is,  to  keep  dark  an'  lay 

low 
Till  we  see  the  right  minute  to  put  in 

our  blow.  — 

But  I  've  talked  longer  now  'n  I  hed  any 

idee. 
An'  ther'  's  others  you  want  to  hear 

more  'n  you  du  me ; 
So  I  '11  set  down  an'  give  thet  'ere  bottle 

a  skrimmage, 
For  I  've  spoke  till  I  'm  dry  ez  a  real 

graven  image. 


No.  VI. 


SUNTHIN*  IN  THE  PASTORAL  LINK, 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  ATLANTIO 
MONTHLT. 

Jaalam,  irtli  May.  188S. 

Gentleuen,  — At  the  special  request  of 
Mr.  Biglow,  I  intended  to  inclose,  together 
with  ms  own  contribution,  (into  which, 
at  my  suggestion,  he  has  thrown  a  little 
more  of  pastoral  sentiment  than  usual,) 
some  passages  from  my  sermon  on  the  day 
of  the  National  Fast,  from  the  text,  *'  Re- 
member them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound 
with  them,"  Meb.  xiii  a    But  I  have  not 
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IdflQTB  BolBcifl&t  at  preMDt  for  the  copj- 
iog  of  them,  even  were  I  altogether  satiii- 
fi^  with  the  production  as  it  stands.  I 
should  prefer,  1  oonfess,  to  contribute  the 
entire  (Uscourse  to  the  pages  of  your  re- 
spectable miscellany,  if  it  should  be  found 
acceptable  upon  perusal,  especially  as  I 
And  the  difficulty  in  selection  of  greater 
magnitude  than  I  had  anticipated.  What 
passes  without  challenge  in  the  fervour  of 
oral  delivery^,  cannot  always  stand  the 
colder  criticism  of  the  closet.  I  am  not 
so  great  an  enemy  of  Eloquence  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Biglow  would  appear  to  be  from 
some  passages  in  his  contribution  for  the 
current  month.  I  would  noL  indeed, 
hastily  suspect  him  of  covertly  glaucing  at 
myself  in  im  somewhat  caustick  animad- 
versions, albeit  some  of  the  phrases  he 
s;ird8  at  are  not  entire  strangers  to  my  Upa. 
I  am  a  more  hearty  admirer  of  the  Puri- 
tans than  seems  now  to  be  the  fashion,  and 
believe,  that,  if  they  Hebraized  a  little  too 
much  in  their  speech,  they  showed  remark- 
able practical  sagacity  as  statesmen  and 
founders.  But  such  phenomena  as  Puri- 
tanism are  the  results  rather  of  great  relig- 
ious than  of  merely  social  con  vubions,  and 
do  not  long  survive  them.  So  soon  as  an 
earnest  conviction  has  cooled  into  a  phrase, 
its  work  is  over,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
done  with  it  is  to  bury  it  Ite,  miaaa  est. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  B^low 
that  we  cannot  settle  the  great  political 
questions  which  are  now  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  nation  by  the  opinions  of 
Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel  as  to  the  wants  and 
duties  of  the  Jews  in  their  time,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  an  entire  community  with 
their  feelings  and  views  would  be  practica- 
ble or  even  agreeable  at  the  present  day. 
At  the  same  time  I  could  wish  that  their 
habit  of  subordinating  the  actual  to  the 
moral,  the  flefth  to  the  spirit,  and  this 
world  to  the  other,  were  more  common. 
They  had  found  out,  at  least,  the  great 
military  secret  that  soul  weighs  more  than 
body.  —  But  I  am  suddenly  called  to  a 
sick-bed  in  the  household  of  a  valued  par- 
ishioner. 

With  esteem  and  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

HOMEB  WiLBUB. 


Once  git  a  smell  o'  musk  into  a  draw, 
An'  it  clings  hold  like  precerdents  in 

law : 
Tonr  gra'  ma*am  put  it  there,  —  when, 

g^dness  knows,  — 
To  jes'  this-worldify  her  Sonday-clo'ea  ; 


Bat  the  old  chist  wnn't  aure  her  giiB'« 

son's  wife, 
(For,  'thont  new  fnnnitoor,  wnt  good  in 

life  ?) 
An'  BO  ole  clawfoot,  firom  the  prednkt 

dread 
0'  the  spare  chamber,  slinks  into  tfaa 

shed. 
Where,  dim  with  dost,  it  fnst  or  laat 

subsides 
To  holdin'  seeds  an'  fifty  things  besides; 
But  better  days  stick  fast  in  heart  an* 

husk. 
An'  all  yon  keep  in 't  gits  a  scent  o' 

musk. 

Jes'  so  with  poets :  wnt  they  'to  airly  read 
Gits  kind  o  worked  into  their  heart  wd 

hoad. 
So  *fl  't  they  can't  seem  to  write  bat  jert 

on  sheers 
With   furrin  ooontries   or   played-oot 

ideers, 
Nor  hey  a  feelin',  ef  it  dooe  n't  smack 
0'  wut  some  critter  choae  to  feel  'wmy 

back : 
This  makes  'em  talk  o*  daisies,  larks,  an' 

thinffs, 
Ez  though  we  'd  nothin'  here  that  blows 

an'  sings,  — 
(Why,  I  'd  giye  more  for  one  live  bobo- 
link 
Than  a  square  mile  o'  larks  in  printer** 

ink,)  — 
Tlus  makes  'em  think  onr  fast  o*  Kaj  is 

May, 
Which 't  ain't,  for  all  the  almanickii  can 

say. 

0  little  city-gals,  don't  never  go  it 
Blind  on  tne  word  o'  noospaper  or  poet  I 
They  're  apt  to  pafif,  an'  Uay^lay  sel- 
dom looks 
Up  in  the  conntry  ez  it  doos  in  books ; 
They're  no  more  like  than  hometa*- 

nests  an'  hiyes, 
Or  printed  sarmons  be  to  holy  lives. 
I,  with  my  trouses  perched  on  cowhide 

boots, 
Tuggin'  my  foundered  feet  ont  by  the 

roots. 
Hey  seen  ye  come  to  fling  on  Aprils 

hearse 
Your  muslin  nosegays  from  the  mit 

liner's, 
Pozzlin'  to  find  diy  groond  yoor 

to  ch<M)ee« 
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An'  daaoe  your  throats  sure  in  morocker 

shoes : 
I  're  seen  ye  an'  felt  proud,  thet,  come 

wut  would. 
Oar  Pilgrim  stock  wuz  pethed  with 

hardihood. 
Pleasure  dooe  make  us  Tankees  kind  o' 

winch, 
£z  though 't  wuz  sunthin'  paid  for  by 

the  inch ; 
But  yit  we  du  contriye  to  worry  thru, 
£f  Booty  tells  us  thet  the  thing 's  to  du, 
An'  kerr^  a  hollerday,  ef  we  set  out, 
lU  stiddily  ez  though  't  wuz  a  redoubt 

1,  country-bom  an'  bred,  know  where  to 

find 
Some  blooms  thet  make  the  season  suit 

the  mind. 
An'  seem  to  metch  the  doubtin'  blue- 
bird's notes,  — 
Half-vent^rin*  liverworts  in  furry  coats, 
Bloodroots,  whose  rolled-up  leavea  ef 

you  oncurl. 
Each  on  *em  's  cradle  to  a  babv-pearl,  — 
But  these  are  jes'  Spring's  pickets ;  sure 

ezsin. 
The  rebble  frosts  '11  try  to  drive  'em  in  ; 
For  half  our  May  's  so  awfully  like 

May  n't, 
't  would  rile  a  Shaker  or  an  evrige  saint ; 
Though  I  own  up  I  like  our  oack'ard 

springs 
Iliet  kind  o'  haggle  with  their  greens 

an'  things. 
An'  when  you  'moist  give  up,  'athout 

more  words 
Toss  the  fields  full  o'  blossoms,  leaves, 

an'  birds : 
Thet 's  Northun  natur',  slow  an'  apt  to 

donbt, 
But  when  it  doos  git  stiiied,  ther'  's  no 

gin-out  1 

Fust  come  the  blackbirds  clatf  rin'  in 

tall  trees. 
An'  settlin'  things  in  windy  Congresses,  — 
Queer  politicians,  though,  for  I  '11  be 

skinned 
Ef  all  on  'em  don't  head  aginst  the  wind. 
'fore  long  tiie  trees  begin  to  show  be- 

Uet  — 

The  maple  crimsons  to  a  coral-reef. 
Then  swem  swarms  swing  off  from  all 

the  willers 
Bo  plomp  they  look  like  yaller  caterpil- 


Then  gray  hossches'nuts  leetle  hands 
unfold 

Softer  'n  a  baby's  be  at  three  days  old  : 

Thet 's  robin-redbreast's  almauick  ;  he 
knows 

Thet  arter  this  ther'  's  only  blossom- 
snows  ; 

So»  choosin'  out  a  handy  crotch  an' 
spouse. 

He  goes  to  plast'rin'  his  adobe  house. 

Then  seems  to  come  a  hitch,  —  things 

lag  behind. 
Till  some  fine  moniin'  Spring  makes  up 

her  mind. 
An'  ez,  when  snow-swelled  rivers  cresh 

their  dams 
Heaped-up  with  ice  thet  dovetaDs  in 

an' jams, 
A  leak  comes  spirtin'  thru  some  pin-hole 

cleffc. 
Grows  stronger,  fercer,  teais  out  right 

an*  left. 
Then  all  the  waters  bow  themselves  an' 

come, 
Suddin,  in  one  gret  slope  o'  shedderin' 

foam, 
Jes'  so  our  Spring  gits  everythin'  in  tune 
An'  gives  one   leap   from  Aperl  into 

June: 
Then  all  comes  crowdin*  in ;  afore  you 

think, 
Yoimg   oak-leaves   mist   the  side-hill 

woods  with  pink ; 
The  catbird  in  the  laylock-bush  is  loud ; 
The  orchards  turn  to  neaps  o'  ro^  cloud ; 
Red-cedars  blossom  tu,  tnough  uw  folks 

know  it, 
An'  look  all  dipt  in  sunshine  like  a  poet ; 
The  lime-trees  pile  their  solid  stacks  o' 

shade 
An'  drows'ly  simmer  with   the  bees' 

sweet  trade ; 
In  ellum-shrouds  the  flashin'  hangbird 

clings 
An'  for  the  summer  vy'ge  his  hammock 

slings ; 
All   down   the   loose-walled   lanes  in 

archin'  bowers 
The  barb'ry^droops  its  strings  o'  golden 

flowers, 
Whose  shrinkin'  hearts  the  school-gala 

love  to  try 
With  pins,  —  they  '11  worry  youm  m\ 

bovs,  bimeby  I 
But  I  don't  love  your  cat'logue  style^  <-« 

doyott?  — 
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El  ef  to  sell  off  Natnr'  hj  vendoo  ; 
One  word  with  blood  in  't  *s  twice  ez 

good  ez  two : 
'nnff  sed,  June's  bridesman,  poet  o*  the 

year. 
Gladness  on  wings,  the  bobolink,  is  here ; 
£^-hid   in    tip-top  apple-blooms    he 

swings, 
Or  climbs  aginst  the  breeze  with  qniv- 

erin*  wings. 
Or,  givin'  way  to  't  in  a  mock  despair, 
Rons  down,  a  brook  o'  laughter,  thru 

the  air. 

I  ollus  feel  the  sap  start  in  my  veins 
In  Spring,  with  curus  heats  an'  prickly 

pains, 
Thet  drive  me,  when  I  git  a  chance,  to 

walk 
Off  by  myself  to  hev  a  privit  talk 
With  a  queer  critter  thet  can't  seem  to 

'gree 
Along  o*  me  like  most  folks,  —  Mister 

Me. 
Ther^  's  times  when  I  'm  unsoshle  ez  a 

stone, 
An'  sort  o'  suffercate  to  be  alone,  -— 
I  'm  crowded  jes'  to  think  thet  folks  are 

nigh. 
An'  can't  bear  nothin'  closer  than  the 

Bky; 
Now  the  wind  's  full  ez  shifty  in  the 

mind 
£z  wut  it  is  ou'-doors,  ef  I  ain't  blind. 
An'  sometimes,  in  the  fairest  sou'west 

weather, 
My  innard  vane  pints  east  for  weeks  to- 
gether. 
My  natur'  gits  all  goose-flesh,  an'  my  sins 
Come  drizzlin'  on  my  conscience  sharp 

ez  pins : 
Wal,  et  sech  times  I  jes'  slip  out  o'  sight 
An'  take  it  out  in  a  fair  stan'-up  fight 
With  the  one  cuss  I  can't  lay  on  the  shelf, 
The  crook'dest  stick  in  all  the  heap,  — 

Myself. 

T  wuz  so  las'  Sabbath  arter  meetin*- 

time: 
Fxndin'  my  feelin's  would  n't  noways 

rhjrme 
With  nol)ody's,  but  off  the  hendle  flew 
An'  took  things  from  an  cast-wind  pint 

o'  view, 
I  started  off  to  lose  me  in  the  hills 
Where  the  pines  be,  up  back  o'  'Siah's 

Mills: 


Pines,  ef  you  're  blue,  are  the  best  friends 

1  know. 
They  mope  an'  sigh  an*  sheer  your  feel- 
in's so,  — 
They  hesh  the  ground  beneath  so,  tn,  I 

swan. 
You  half-forgit  vou  've  ffut  a  body  on. 
Ther'  's  a  small  school  us'  there  where 

four  roeds  meet, 
The  door-steps  hollered  out  by  little  feet, 
An'  side-posts  carved  with  names  whose 

owners  grew 
To  gret  men,  some  on  'em,  an*  deacons, 

tu ; 
't  ain't  used  no  longer,  ooz  the  town 

hesgnt 
A  high-school,  where  they  teach  the 

Lord  knows  wnt : 
Three-story  lamin'  's  popiar  now;  I 

ffuess 
We  wriv'  ez  wal  on  jes*  two  stories  less, 
For  it  strikes  me  thai'  'a  sech  a  thing  ez 

sinnin' 
By  overloadin*  children's  xmderpinnin* : 
Wal,  here  it  wuz  I  lamed  my  ABC, 
An'  it 's  a  kind  o'  favorite  spot  with  me. 

We  're  curus  critters :  Now  ain't  jes*  the 

minute 
Thet  ever  fits  us  easy  while  we  're  ia 

it; 
Lonff  ez 't  wuz  futur',  't  would  be  perfect 

Soon  ez  it 's  past,  thet  time 's  wath  ten 

o'  this ; 
An'  yit  there  ain't  a  man  thet  need  be 

told 
Thet  Now 's  the  only  bird  lays  eggi  o' 

gold. 
A  knee-high  lad,  I  used  to  plot  an*  plan 
An'  think  t  wuz  life's  caji-sheaf  to  oe  a 

man ; 
Now,  ffittin*  gray,  there's  nothin'  I  ei^jay 
Like  £:eamin'  back  along  into  a  boy : 
So  the  ole  school'us*  is  a  place  1  choose 
Afore  all  others,  ef  I  want  to  muse ; 
1  set  down  where  I  used  to  set,  an*  git 
My  boyhood  back,  an'  better  things  vith 

it,— 
Faith,  Hope,  an*  sunthin',  ef  it  isn't 

Cherrity, 
It 's  want  o'  guile,  an'  thet  *a  ez  gret  a 

rerrity,  — 
While  Fancy's  cushin',  free  to  Frinoe 

and  Clown, 
Makes  the  hard  bench  es  soft  es  milk- 
weed-down. 
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ISaw,  'fore   I   know«d,  thet   Sabbath 

arternoon 
When  1 8ot  oat  to  tramp  myself  in  tune, 
I  foond  me  in  the  schoorns'  on  my  seat, 
Dmmmin*  the  march  to  No-wheres  with 

my  feet. 
Thinkin'  o'  nothin',  I  'ye  heerd  ole  folks 

say 
Is  a  hard  kind  o*  dooty  in  its  way  : 
It 's  thinkin*  everythin*  you  ever  knew. 
Or  ever  heam,  to  make  your  feelin's  blue. 
I  sot  there  tryin'  thet  on  for  a  spell : 
I  thought  o*  the  Rebellion,  then  o*  Hell, 
Which  some  folks  tell  ye  now  is  jest  a 

metterfor 
(A  theory,  p'raps,  it  wun't  feel  none  the 

better  for) ; 
I  thought  o'  Beconstmction,  wut  we  'd 

win 
Patchin'  our  nateot  self-blow-up  agin  : 
1  thought  ei  this  'ere  milkiir  a  the 

wits, 
So  much  a  month,  wam't  givin*  Natur' 

fits,— 
£f  folks  wam't  druv,  findin'  their  own 

milk  fail. 
To  work  the  cow  thet  hez  an  iron  tail. 
An'  ef  idees  'thout  ripenin'  in  the  pan 
Would  send  un  cream  to  humor  ary  man : 
From  this  to  tnet  I  let  my  worryin'  creep, 
Till  finally  I  must  ha'  fell  asleep. 

Our  lives  in  sleep  are  some  like  streams 

thet  slide 
'twixt  flesh  an'  sperrit  boundin'  on  each 

side. 
Where  both  shores'  shadders  kind  o' 

mix  an'  mingle 
In  sunthin'  thet  ain't  jes'  like  either 

single ; 
An'  when  yon  cast  off  moorin's  from 

To-day, 
An'  down  towards  To-morrer  drift  away, 
The  imiges  thet  tengle  on  the  stream 
Make  a  new  upside-down'ard  world  o' 

dream: 
Sometimes  they  seem  like  sunrise-streaks 

an'  wamin's 
0'  wnt  '11  be  in  Heaven  on  Sabbath- 

momin's. 
An',  mixed  right  in  ez  ef  jest  out  o'  spite, 
Sunthin'  thet  says  your  supper  ain't  gone 

right. 
I  'm  gret  on  dreams,  an'  often  when  I 

wake, 
I  'ye  lived  so  much  it  makes  my  mem'ry 

ad&fli 


An'  can't  skuroe  take  a  cat-nap  in  my 

cheer 
'thout  hevin'  'em,  some  good,  some  bad, 

all  queer. 

Now  I  WU2  settin'  where  I  'd  ben,  it 

seemed, 
An'  ain't   sure   yit  whether   I   r'ally 

dreamed, 
Nor,  ef  I  did,  how  long  I  might  ha' 

slep', 
When  I  heam  some  un  stompin'  up  the 

step. 
An'  lookin'  round,  ef  two  an'  two  make 

four, 
I  see  a  Pilgrim  Father  in  the  door. 
He  wore  a  steeple-hat,  tall  boots,  an' 

spurs 
With  rowels  to  'em  big  ez  ches'nut-burra. 
An'  his  gret  sword  behind  him  dopea 

away 
Long  'z  a  man's  speech  thet  dunno  wut 

to  say.  — 
"  £f  your  name 's   Biglow,  an'  your 

given-name 
Hoeee,"  sez  he,  **  it 's  arter  you  I  came ; 
I  'm  your  gret-gran'ther  multiplied  by 

"  My  t(m<  ?  "  sez  I.  —  "  Your  gret-gret- 

gret,"  sez  he  : 
"  You  would  n't  ha'  never  ben  here  but 

for  me. 
Two  hundred  an'  three  year  ago  this  May 
The  ship  I  come  in  sailed  up  £)8ton  Bay ; 
I  'd  been  a  cunnle  in  our  Civil  War,  — 
But  wut  on  airth  hev  you  gut  up  one  for? 
Coz  we  du  things  in  &igland,  't  ain't  for 

you 
To  git  a  notion  you  can  du  'em  tu  : 
I  'm  told  you  write  in  public  prints :  ef 

trae. 
It's  nateral  you  should  know  a  thing 

or  two."  — 
"Thet  air's  an  argymunt  I  can't  en- 
dorse,— 
't  would  prove,  coz  you  wear  spurs,  you 

kep'  a  horse  : 
For  brains,"  sez  I,  "  wutever  you  may 

think, 
Ain't  boun'  to  cash  the  drafs  o'  pen-an'- 

ink, — 
Though  mos'  folks  write  ez  ef  they  hoped 

jes'  quickenin' 
The  chum  would  argoo  skim-milk  into 

thickenin' ; 
But  skim-milk  ain't  a  thing  to  changa 

its  view 
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O'  wut  it's  meant  for  more  'n  a  imokj 

flue. 
Bat  du  pray  tell  me,  'fore  we  fiirder  go, 
How  in  all  Natur*  did  you  come  to  know 
'bout  our  affairs,"  sez  1,  "in  Kingdom- 
Come!"— 
"  Wal,  I  worked  round  at  spenit-rappin* 

some, 
An'  danceid  the  tables  till  their  legs  wuz 

gone. 
In  hopes  o'  lamin'  wut  wuz  ^in'  on," 
Sez  he,  "but  meiums  lie  so  like  all-split 
Thet  I  concluded  it  wuz  best  to  quit. 
But,  come  now,  ef  you  wun't  confess  to 

knowin', 
You  'ye    some    coniectaTes    how    the 

thing's  a-goin*.   — 
"Gran'ther,"  sez    I,    "a  yane  wam't 

neyer  known 
Kor  asked  to  hey  a  jedgment  of  its  own ; 
An'  yit,  ef 't  ain't  gut  rusty  in  the  jints. 
It 's  safe  to  trust  its  say  on  certin  mnts : 
It  knows  the  wind's  opinions  to  a  T, 
An'  the  wind  settles  wut  the  weather  '11 

be." 
"  I  neyer  thought  a  scion  of  our  stock 
Could  grow  the  wood  to  make  a  weather- 
cock ; 
When   I  wuz  younger  'n  you,  skuroe 

more  'n  a  shayer, 
No  airthly  wind,"  sez  he,  "could  make 

me  waver ! " 
(Ez  he  said  this,  he  clinched  his  jaw  an' 

forehead, 
Hitchin'  his  belt  to  hring  his  sword-hilt 

forrard.)  — 
"  Jes  so  it  wuz  with  me,"  sez  I,  "I  swow. 
When  /  wuz  younger  'n  wut  you  see  me 


now,  — 


Nothin'  from  Adam's  fall  to  Huldy's 

bonnet, 
Thet  I  wam't  full-cocked  with  my  jedg- 
ment on  it ; 
But  now  I  'm  sittin'  on  in  life,  I  find 
It's  a  sight  narder  to  make  up  my 

mind,  — 
Nor  I  don't  often  try  tu,  when  events 
Will  du  it  for  me  free  of  all  expense. 
9^he    moral    question  's    ollus    pLun 

enough,  — 
It's  jes'  the  human-natur^  side  thet's 

tough; 
Wut 's  b«st  to  think  may  n't  puzzle  me 

nor  you,  — 
The  plncn  comes  in  decidin'  wut  to  du; 
£f  you  read  History,  all  runs  smooth  es 

grease, 


Coz  there  the  men  ain't  notiiin'  man  *M 

idees,  — 
But  come  to  make  it,  ez  we  must  to-day, 
Th'  idees  hey  arms  an'  legs  an'  atop  tha 

way : 
It 's  easy  fixin'  things  in  facta  an'  Ag- 
gers,— 
They  can't  resist,  nor  wam't  broognt  up 

with  niggers ; 
But  come  to  try  your  the'ry  on,  — why, 

then 
Your  facts  an'  figgers  change  to  ign'ant 

men 
Actin'  ez  uglyr— " — "Smite  'em  hip 

an' thigh  1" 
Sez  gran'ther,  "and  let  every  man-child 

diel 
Oh  for  three  weeks  o'  OrommIe  an'  the 

Lord! 
Up,  Israel,  to  your  tents  an*  grind  the 

sword!"  — 
"Thet  kind  o'  thing  worked  wal  in  ole 

Judee, 
But  you  fornt  how  long  it 's  ben  A.  D. ; 
You  think  Siet  's  ellerkenoe,  —  1  call  it 

shoddy, 
A  thinff,"  sez  I,  "  wnn't  cover  soul  nor 

Ixray ; 
I  like  the  plain  all-wool  o'  oommon- 

sense, 
Thet  warms  ye  now,  an'  will  a  twdvi^ 

month  hence. 
You  took  to  follerin'  where  the  Propbels 

beckoned. 
An',  fust  you  knowed  on,  back  come 

Charles  the  Second ; 
Now  wut  I  want 's  to  hev  all  snr  gain 

stick, 
An'  not  to  start  Millennium  too  quick ; 
We  hain't  to  pumsh  only,  but  to  keep^ 
An'  the  cure 's  gut  to  go  a  cent'ry  deep." 
"  Wal,  milk-an^-water  ain't  the  best  ti 

glue," 
Sez  he,  "  an'  so  you  '11  find  before  you  *n 

thra  ; 
Ef  reshness  venters    sunthin',   shilly- 
shally 
Loses  ez  often  wut 's  ten  tiroes  the  vally. 
Thet  eze  of  oum,  when  Charles's  neck 

gut  split. 
Opened  a  gap  thet  ain't  bridged  over  yit : 
Slav'iy  's  your  Charles,  the  Lord  hez  gin 

"Our  Charles,"  sez  I,  "hez  gat  e^ 

million  necks. 
The  hardest  question  ain't  the  bbck 

man's  ri^t» 
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The  trouble  is  to  'mandpate  the  white  ; 
One's  chained  in  body  an'  can  be  sot 

free, 
Bnt  t'  other  *8  chained  in  soul  to  an  idee : 
It 's  a  long  job,  but  we  shall  worry  thru 

it; 
If  bagnets  fail,  the  spellin'-book  must 

du  it." 
"Hosee,"  sez  he,  **  I  think  you  're  goin* 

to  fail : 
The  rettlesnake  ain't  dangerous  in  the 

tail; 
This  'ere  rebellion 's  nothin  but   the 

rettle,  — 
Ton  '11  stomp  on  thet  an'  think  you  've 

won  the  bettle ; 
It 's  Slavery  thet 's  the  fangs  an'  thinkin' 

head. 
An*  ef  you  want  selvation,  cresh  it 

dead,  — 
An'  cresh  it  suddin,  or  you  11  lam  by 

waitin' 
Thet  Chance  wun't  stop  to  listen  to  de- 

batin'!"— 
"God's  truth  ! "  sez  I,  —  "  an'  ef  /  held 

the  club, 
An'  knowed  jes'  where  to  strike,  — but 

there's  the  rub!"  — 
"Strike  soon,"  sez  he,  "or  you  11  be 

deadly  aiUn',  — 
Folks  thet 's  afeared  to  fail  are  sure  o' 

faiiin' ; 
God  hates  your  sneakin'  creturs  thet 

believe 
Hell  settle  things  they  run  away  an' 

leave !" 
fie  brought  his  foot  down  fercely,  ez  he 

spoke. 
An'  give  me  sech  a  startle  thet  I  woke. 
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FBEUMIKABT  VOTK 

piT  is  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest  nain 
that  we  inform  our  readers  of  the  deatn  of 
the  Reverend  Homer  Wilbur^  A.  M.,  which 
took  place  suddenly,  by  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  on  the  afternoon  en  Christmas  day, 
186SL  Our  venerable  friend  (for  so  we 
may  venture  to  call  him,  though  we  never 
enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  his  personal 
acquaintance)  was  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  having  been  bom  June  12, 1779,  at 


*  Pigsgnsset  Precinct  (now  West  Jemsha) 
in  the  then  District  of  Maine.  Graduated 
with  distinction  at  Hubville  College  in 
1805,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies 
with  the  late  Reverend  Preserved  Thacker, 
D.  D.,  and  was  called  to  the  chaige  of  the 
First  Sodetv  in  Jaalam  in  1809,  where  he 
remained  tiU  his  death. 

"  As  an  antiquary  he  has  probably  left 
no  superior,  if,  indeed,  an  equal.*'  writes 
Ids  friend  and  colleague,  the  Reverend 
Jeduthun  Hitchcock,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  above  facts ;  "  in  proof  of 
which  I  need  only  allude  to  his  'History 
of  Jaalam,  Genealcwical,  Topographical, 
and  Eccledastical,'  1849,  which  has  won 
him  an  eminent  and  enduring  place  in  our 
more  solid  and  useful  literature.  It  is 
onl^  to  be  regretted  that  bis  intense  appli- 
cation to  historical  studies  should  have  so 
entirely  withdrawn  him  from  the  pursuit; 
of  poetical  composition,  for  which  he  was 
endowed  by  Nature  with  a  remarkable 
aptitude.  His  well-known  hymn,  begin- 
mng  'With  clouds  of  care  encompassed 
round,'  has  been  attributed  in  some  collec- 
tions to  the  late  President  Dwight,  and  it 
is  hardly  presumptaous  to  affirm  that  the 
simile  of  the  rainbow  in  the  eighth  stanza 
would  do  no  discredit  to  that  polished 
pen." 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  at 
present  for  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
exceedingly  valuable  communication.  We 
hope  to  lay  more  liberal  extracts  from  it 
before  our  readers  at  an  early  day.  A 
summary  of  its  contents  wiU  give  some 
notion  of  its  importance  and  interest  It 
contains :  let,  A  bio^aphical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Wilbur,  with  notices  of  his  predeces- 
sois  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  of  eminent 
clerical  contemporaries ;  2d,  An  obitu- 
ary of  deceased,  from  the  Punkin-Falls 
"Weekly  Parallel";  8d,  A  list  of  his 
printed  and  manuscript  productions  and 
of  projected  works;  Ith,  PersonaJ  anec- 
dotes and  recollections^  with  specimens  of 
table-talk ;  5th,  A  tnbute  to  his  relict, 
Mre.  Dorcas  (Piloox)  Wilbur;  6th,  A  list 
of  graduates  fitted  for  different  colleges  by 
Mr.  Wilbur,  with  biographical  memoranda 
touchinff  the  more  distinguished ;  7th« 
Concerning  learned,  charitable,  and  other 
societies,  of  whicn  Mr.  Wilbur  was  a 
member,  and  of  those  with  which,  had  his 
liie  been  prolonged,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  associated,  with  a  complete  cat- 
alogue of  such  Americans  as  have  been 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society ;  8th,  A  brief 
summary  of  Mr.  Wilbur's  latent  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  Tenth  Horn  of  the 
Beast  in  its  special  application  to  recent 
events  for  which  the  public,  as  Mr.  Hitch- 
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•ock  annres  ns,  have  been  wtiting  with 
feelings  of  lively  enticipatioii ;  9th,  Mr. 
Hitchoock*e  own  views  on  the  same  topic ; 
and,  10th,  A  brief  essay  on  the  impor- 
tance of  local  histories.  It  will  be  apnar- 
ent  that  the  duty  of  preparing  Mr.  Wil- 
bur's biography  could  not  have  fallen 
into  more  sympathetic  hands. 

In  a  private  letter  with  which  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  has  since  favored  ns,  he 
expresses  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Wilbur's 
life  was  shortened  bv  our  unhappy  dvil 
war.  It  disturbed  his  studies,  cuslocated 
all  his  habitual  associations  and  trains  of 
thought,  and  unsettled  the  foundations  of 
a  faith,  rather  the  result  of  habit  than 
conviction,  in  the  capadtv  of  man  for 
self-government.  "Such  has  been  the 
felicity  of  my  life,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  he 
died,  '*  that,  through  the  divine  mercy,  I 
could  always  say,  Summum  nee  metuo 
diem,  nee  opto.  It  haa  been  my  habit,  as 
▼on  know,  on  every  recurrence  of  this 
blessed  anniversary,  to  read  Milton's 
'Hymn  of  the  Nativity'  till  its  sublime 
harmonies  so  dilated  my  soul  and  quick- 
ened its  spiritual  sense  that  I  seemed  to 
bear  that  other  song  which  gave  assurance 
to  the  shepherds  that  there  was  One  who 
would  lead  them  also  in  green  pastures 
and  beside  the  still  waters.  But  to-day  I 
have  been  unable  to  think  of  anything  but 
that  mournful  text,  '1  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword,*  and,  did  it  not  smack 
of  pann  presumptnousness,  could  almost 
wish  I  haa  never  lived  to  see  this  day." 

Mr.  Hitchcock  also  informs  us  that  his 
friend  "lies  buried  in  the  Jaalam  grave- 
yard^ under  a  large  red-cedar  which  he 
specially  admired.  A  neat  and  substan- 
tial monument  is  to  be  erected  over  his 
remains,  with  a  LaUn  epitaph  written  by 
himself :  for  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
pleasantly,  'that  there  was  at  least  one 
occasion  in  a  scholar's  life  when  he  might 
show  the  advantages  of  a  classical  tnun- 
iiur*»» 

I'he  following  fragment  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  us,  and  apparently  intended  to 
accompany  Mr.  Biglow's  contribution  to 
the  present  number,  was  found  upon  his 
table  after  his  decease.  —  Editobs  Atlan- 
no  Monthly.] 


to    THE    IDIT0B8     OF     THB     ATLAHTIO 
MONTHLT. 

Jaalam.  t4th  Dec.,  1861 

RBPKCTkD  Sirs,  —The  infirm  state  of 
my  bodily  health  would  Ite  a  sufficient 
apology  for  not  taking  up  the  pen  at  this 


time,  wholesome  as  I  deem  it  for  the  mSnd 
to  apricate  in  the  shelter  ol  epistolary  oon- 
fidence,  were  it  not  that  a  considerable,  I 
mifht  even  say  a  laiige,  number  of  individ- 
uiJs  in  this  parish  expect  from  their  pas- 
tor some  puDlick  expression  of  sentiiDcnt 
at  this  crisis.  Moreover,  Qui  taeUusanid 
magis  urUur.  In  trying  times  like  these, 
the  besetting  sin  of  undisciplined  minds  ii 
to  seek  refuge  from  inexplicable  realities 
in  the  dangerous  stimulant  of  angiy  pai^ 
tiBanship  or  the  indolent  naitxitick  of 
vague  uid  hopeftil  vaticination :  /ortu- 
namqvM  stto  temperxU  arbUrio.  Both  by 
reason  of  my  age  and  my  natural  temper- 
ament, I  am  unfitted  for  either.  Unable 
to  penetrate  the  insontable  judgments  of 
God,  I  am  more  than  ever  ^ankful  that 
my  life  has  been  prolonged  till  I  oonld 
in  some  small  measure  comprehend  His 
mercy.  As  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
at  some  time  render  himself  amenable  to 
the  one,  — qmun  vix  Juatue  ut  teeurus,  — 
so  there  is  none  that  does  not  feel  himself 
in  daily  need  of  the  other. 

I  confess  I  cannot  feel,  as  some  do,  a 
personal  consolation  for  the  manifest  evils 
of  this  war  in  any  remote  or  contimnt 
advantages  that  may  spring  from  it.  I  am 
old  and  weak,  I  can  Dear  little,  and  can 
scarce  hope  to  see  better  days ;  nor  is  it 
any  adec^uate  compensation  to  know  thai 
Nature isvoung  and  strong  and  can  bear 
much.  Old  men  philosophize  over  the 
past,  but  the  present  is  only  a  burthen  and 
a  weariness.  The  one  lies  before  them  like 
a  placid  evening  landscape ;  the  other  is 
full  of  the  vexations  and  anxieties  of  house- 
keeping. It  may  be  true  enough  that  ans^ 
cet  ncK  illis,  prohibetque  dotho  fortwutm 
sttsre,  but  he  who  said  it  was  fam  at  last 
to  cadi  in  Atropos  with  her  shean  before 
her  time;  and  I  cannot  help  aelliahly 
mourning  that  the  fortune  of  our  Repnb- 
lick  could  not  at  least  stay  till  my  dajs 
were  numbered. 

Tibttllus  would  find  the  origin  of  wars  in 
the  great  exaggeration  of  riches,  and  doea 
not  stick  to  say  that  in  the  days  of  the 
beechen  trencher  there  was  peace.  Bat 
averse  as  I  am  by  nature  from  all  wir^ 
the  more  as  they  have  been  especially  fatu 
to  libraries,  I  would  have  this  one  go  on 
till  we  are  reduced  to  wooden  plattos 
again,  rather  than  surrender  the  prindpla 
todefendwhichitwasundertaken.  Thooi^ 
I  believe  Slavery  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
it,  by  so'thoroughly  demoralizing  Northern 
politicks  for  its  own  puipoaes  as  to  give 
opportunity  and  hope  to  treason,  yet  f 
would  not  have  our  thought  and  puipif 
diverted  from  their  true  object,  —  th» 
maintenance  of  the  idea  of 
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We  are  not  merely  snppresBuig  an  enor* 
moos  riot,  bnt  contendiDgforthepKMsibility 
of  permanent  order  coexisting  with  demo- 
eratical  fickleness ;  and  while  I  would  not 
laperstitionsly  yenenite  form  to  the  sacri- 
floe  of  substance,  neither  would  I  foTget 
that  an  adherence  to  precedent  and  pre- 
Kription  can  alone  give  that  continuity 
and  coherence  under  a  democratical  consti- 
tution which  are  inherent  in  the  person  of 
a  despotick  monarch  and  the  selfishness  of 
an  aristocratical  class.  SUt  pro  raiione 
wlurUas  is  as  dangerous  in  a  majority  as 
in  a  tyrant 

I  cannot  allow  the  present  production  of 
By  young  friend  to  go  out  without  a  pro- 
test from  me  against  a  certain  extremeness 
in  his  views^  more  pardonable  in  the  poet 
than  in  the  philosopher.  While  I  agree  with 
him,  that,  the  only  cure  for  reMllion  is 
soppression  by  force,  yet  I  must  animad- 
Tert  upon  certain  phrases  where  I  seem  to 
see  a  coincidence  with  a  popular  fallacy  on 
the  subject  of  compromise.  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  those  who  do  not  see  that 
the  vital  principle  of  Goyemment  and  the 
Bemuud  principle  of  Law  cannot  properly 
be  made  a  subject  of  compromise  at  all, 
and  on  the  other  thoee  who  are  equally 
blind  to  the  truth  that  without  a  com- 
promise of  individual  opinions,  interests, 
and  even  rights,  no  society  would  be  pos- 
sible. In  medio  tutissimua.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  gladly 


£f  I  a  song  or  two  could  make 
Like    rockets    dmy    by   their    own 
bnmin', 
AH  leap  an'  light,  to  leaye  a  wake 
Hens    hearts    an'    faces     skyward 
tarnin* !  — 
But,  it  strikes  me,  't  ain't  jest  the  time 
Fer  stringin'  words  with  settisfaction : 
Wut  's  wanted  now 's  the  silent  rhyme 
'Twixt   upright  Will  an'  downright 
Action. 

WordB»  cf  von  keep  'em,  pay  their  keep. 

But  gabble 's  the  short  cut  to  ruin  ; 
It 's  gratis,  (gals  half-price,)  but  cheap 

At  no  rate,  ef  it  henders  doin' ; 
Ther'  's  nothin'  wnss,  'less 't  is  to  set 

A  martyr-prem'um  npon  jawrin' : 
Tounots  git  dangerous,  ef  yon  shet 

Timr  Uds  down  en  'em  with  Fort 
Warren. 

*Bout  long  enough  it 's  ben  discuased 
Who  sot  the  magazine  afire, 


An'  whether,  ef  Bob  Wickliffe  bust, 
T  would  scare  us  more  or  blow  na 
higher. 

D*  ye  s'pose  the  Gret  Foreseer's  plan 
Wuz  settled  fer  him  in  town-meetin'  I 

Or  thet  ther'  'd  ben  no  Fall  o'  Man, 
£f  Adam  'd  on'y  bit  a  sweetin'  f 

Oh,  Jon'than,  ef  yon  want  to  be 

A  rugged  chap  agin  an*  hearty. 
Go  fer  wutever  '11  hurt  Jeflf  D., 

Nut  wut  '11  boost  up  ary  party. 
Here 's  hell  broke  loose,  an'  we  lay  flat 

With  half  the  univarse  a-singein'. 
Till  Sen'tor  This  an'  Gov'nor  Thet 

Stop  squabblin'  fer  the  garding-ingin. 

It 's  war  we  're  in,  not  politics  ; 

It 's  systems  wrastlin  now,  not  parties ; 
An'  victory  in  the  eend  '11  fix 

Where  longest  will  an'  truest  heart  is. 
An'  wut 's  the  Guv'ment  folks  about  9 

Tryin'  to  hope  ther*  's  nothin'  doin'. 
An'  look  ez  though  they  did  n't  doubt 

Sunthin'  pertickler  wuz  a-brewin'. 

Ther'  's  critters  yit  thet  talk  an'  act 

Fer  wut  they  call  Conciliation  ; 
They  'd  hand  a  bufTlo-drove  a  tract 

When   they  wuz   madder   than   all 
Bashan. 
Conciliate  T  it  jest  means  he  kicked^ 

No  metter  how  they  phnise  an'  tone  it ; 
It  means  thet  we  're  to  set  down  licked, 

Thet  we  're  poor  shotes  an'  glad  to 
own  it ! 

A  war  on  tick  's  ez  dear  'z  the  deuce. 

But  it  wun't  leave  no  lastin'  traces, 
Ez  't  would  to  make  a  sneakin'  truce 

Without  no  moral  specie-basis  : 
Ef  green-backs  ain't  nut  jest  the  cheese, 

I  guess  ther'  *s  evils  thet 's  extremer,  — 
Fer  instance,  —  shinplaster  idees 

Like  them  put  out  by  Goy'nor  Sey< 
mour. 

Last  year,  the  Nation,  at  a  word, 

When    tremblin'  Freedom  cried   to 
shield  her. 
Flamed  weldin*  into  one  keen  sword 

Waitin'  an'  longin'  fer  a  wielder  : 
A  splendid  flash  !  —but  how  'd  the  grasp 

With  sech  a  chance  ez  thet  wuz  tally  ? 
Ther'  wam't  no  meanin'  in  our  clasp,  — 

Half  this,  half  thet,  all  shilly-shaUy. 
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Hon  men  t   Kore  Man  1    It  '■  there  we 
fiul; 
Weak   plans   ffrow   weaker   yit    by 
lengtheniir  : 
Wnt  nee  in  addin'  to  the  tail, 
When   it  'a  the  head  *8  in  need  o* 
strengthenin*  T 
We  wanted  one  thet  felt  all  Chief 

From  roots  o'  hair  to  sole  o*  stockin*, 
Square-sot  with  thoiisan*-ton  belief 
In  him  an*  us,  ef  earth  went  rockin*  I 


Ole  Hick'ry  would  n't  ha'  stood 

'Bout  doin*  things  till  they  wuz  done 
with,  — 
He  'd  smashed  the  tables  o'  the  Law 

In  time  o'  need  to  load  his  ^n  with  ; 
He  could  n't  see  but  jest  one  side,  — 

Ef  his,  'twiu  God's,  an*  thet  wuz 
plenty ; 
An'  so  his  "  Forrarda  I  **  multiplied 

An  army's  fightin*  weight  by  twenty. 

But  this  *ere  histin*,  creak,  creak,  creak. 

Your  cappen's  heart  up  with  a  derrick, 
This  tryin  to  coax  a  ligutnin'-streak 

Out  of  a  half-discouraged  hay-rick, 
This  haugin'  on  mont'  arter  mont' 

Fer  one  sharp  purpose  *mong8t  the 
twitter,  — 
I  teU  ye,  it  doos  kind  o*  stunt 

The  peth  and  sperit  of  a  critter. 

In  six  months  where  '11  the  People  be, 

£f  leaders  look  on  revolution 
Ez  though  it  wuz  a  cup  o'  tea,  — 

Jest  social  el'ments  in  solution  ? 
This  weighin'  things  doos  wal  enough 

Wheu  war  cools  do?m,  an*  comes  to 
writin' ; 
But  while  it 's  makin',  the  true  stuff 

Is  pison-mad,  pig-headed  fightin'. 

Democ'acy  gives  every  man 

The  right  to  be  his  own  oppressor ; 
But  a  loose  Gov'ment  ain't  the  plan. 

Helpless  ez  spilled  beans  on  a  dresser : 
I  tell  ye  one  thing  we  might  lam 

From  them  smart  critters,  the  Seced- 
era,  — 
Ef  bein'  right 's  the  fust  consam, 

The  'fore-the-fust  's  cast-iron  leaders. 

But  'pears  to  me  I  see  some  signs 
Thet  we  're  a-goin'  to  use  our  senses : 


Jeff  drav  us  into  these  hard  linei^ 
An'  ough'  to  bear  his  half  th'  ai- 
penses; 
Slavery  *s  Sece88ion*s  heart  an*  will. 
South,  North,  East,  West,  where'er 
vou  find  it. 
An*  ef  It  drors  into  War^s  mill, 
D*  ye  say  them  thunder-stones  sfaa'  q  . 
grind  it  f 

D*  ve  s*pose,  ef  Jeff  giv  Aim  a  lick, 

Ole  Hick*ry  *d  tried  his  head  to  sofV 
So 's  't  would  n't  hurt  thet  ebony  stick 

Thet  *s  made  our  side  see  stars  so  oTn^ 
**No!"  he'd  ha'  thundered,  "On  yom 
knees. 

An'  own  one  fls^  one  road  to  gloiy! 
Soft-heartedness,  in  times  like  these. 

Shows  sofness  in  the  upper  story  1 " 

An'  why  should  we  kick  up  a  muss 

About  the  Pres'dunt's  prodamatioiit 
It  ain't  a-goin'  to  lib'rate  us, 

Ef  we  don't  like  emancipation : 
The  right  to  be  a  cusaed  fool 

Is  safe  from  all  devices  human. 
It 's  common  (ez  a  gin'l  rule) 

To  every  critter  TOm  o'  woman. 

So  iM  're  all  right,  an'  I,  fer  one. 

Don't  think  our  cause  'U  lose  in  Tilly 
By  rammin'  Scriptur'  in  our  flun. 

An'  gittin'  Natux^  fer  an  aUy : 
Thank  God,  say  I,  fer  even  a  plan 

To  lift  one  human  bein'a  levd. 
Give  one  more  chanee  to  make  a  raai^ 

Or,  anyhow,  to  spile  a  devil ! 

Not  thet  I  'm  one  thet  much  expec* 

Millennium  by  express  to-morrsr; 
They  wQl  miscany,  —  I  rec'lec' 

Tu  many  on  'em,  to  my  sorrer : 
Men  ain't  made  angels  in  a  day. 

No  matter  how  you  mould  an*  kbor 
'em,  — 
Nor  'riginal  ones,  I  guess,  don't  stay 

With  Abe  so  of  n  ez  with  Abraham. 

The'iT  thinks  Fact  a  pooty  thing. 
An  wants  the  banns  read  right  en- 
sum  ; 

But  fact  wun't  noways  wear  the  lii^ 
'Thout  years  o'  settin*  up  an'  wooin' : 

Though,  arter  all,  Time's  oial-plate 
Marks  cent*rie8  with  the  mmate-fin* 

An*  Good  can't  never  oome  tu  late. 
Though  it  dooa  seem  to  try  an*  lingSL 
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An*  ootne  wnt  will,  1  tliink  it  *8  grand 

Abe 's  gut  his  will  et  last  bloom-fur- 
naced 
In  trial-ilames  till  it  11  stand 

The  strain  o'  bein'  in  deadly  earnest : 
Thet's  wut  we   want,  —  we  want   to 
know 

The  folks  on  oar  side  hez  the  bravery 
To  b'lieve  ez  hard,  come  weal,  come  woe. 

In  Freedom  ez  Jeif  doos  in  Slavery. 

Stft  the  two  forces  foot  to  foot, 

An'  every  man  knows  who  11  be  win- 
ner. 
Whose  faith  in  God  hez  ary  root 

Thet  goes  down  deeper  than  his  din- 
ner: 
T^en  *t  will  be  felt  from  pole  to  pole, 

Without  no  need  o'  proclamation, 
£arth's  biggest  Country 's  gut  her  soul 

An*  risen  up  Earth's  Greatest  Nation  1 


No.  VIIL 
EETTELOPOTOBiACHIA. 

PBBLDHNABT  NOTK 

Iir  the  month  of  Febmary,  1866,  the 
editors  of  the  <' Atlantic  Monthly''  re- 
cdved  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hitchcock  of 
Jaalam  a  letter  enclosing  the  macaronic 
verses  which  follow,  and  promising  to  send 
more,  if  more  should  be  communicated. 
"  They  were  rapped  out  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday  last  past,*'  he  says,  "by  wiiat 
claimed  to  be  toe  spirit  of  my  late  prede- 
cessor in  the  ministry  here,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilbur,  through  the  medium  of  a  young 
man  at  present  domiciled  in  my  family. 
As  to  the  x)0ssibility  of  such  spiritual 
m;uufestations,  or  whether  they  be  prop- 
erly so  entitled,  I  express  no  opinion,  as 
titers  is  a  division  of  sentiment  on  that 
SMbject  in  the  parish,  and  many  persons 
of  the  highest  respectaoility  in  social  stand- 
ing entertain  opposing  views.  The  young 
man  who  was  improved  as  a  medium  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  experiment  with 
manifest  reluctance,  and  is  still  unprepared 
to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  mani- 
festations. During  his  reftidence  with  me 
his  deportment  has  always  been  exemplary ; 
he  has  been  constant  in  his  attendance 
upon  our  family  devotions  and  the  public 
ministrations  of  the  Word,  and  has  more 
than  once  privately  stated  to  me,  that  the 
latter  had  often  brought  him  under  dwp 
of  mind.  The  taUe  is  an  onlinary 


quadrupedal  one,  weighing  about  thirty 
pounds,  three  feet  seven  inches  and  a  liaff 
m  height,  four  feet  square  on  the  top,  and 
of  beech  or  maple.  I  am  not  definitely  pre- 
pared to  say  whicn.  It  had  once  belonged 
to  my  respected  predecessor,  and  had  been, 
so  far  as  1  can  learn  upon  careful  inquiry, 
of  perfectly  re^lar  and  correct  habits  up 
to  the  evening  m  question.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  young  man  previously  alluded  to 
had  been  sitting;  with  his  hands  resting 
carelessly  upon  it,  while  I  read  over  to  him 
at  his  request  certain  portions  of  my  last 
Sabbath's  discourse.  On  a  sudden  the  rap- 
pings,  as  th^  are  called,  commenced  to 
render  themselves  audible,  at  first  faintly, 
but  in  process  of  time  more  distinctly  and 
with  violent  agitation  of  the  table.  The 
young  man  expressed  himself  both  sur« 
prised  and  pained  by  the  wholly  unex- 
pected, and,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
unprecedented  occun^nce.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation,  however,  of  several  who  hap< 
pened  to  be  present,  ne  consented  to  go  on 
with  the  experiment,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  alphabet  commonly  employed 
in  similar  emergencies,  the  following  com- 
munication was  obtained  and  written  down 
immediately  by  myself.  Whether  any, 
and  if  so,  how  much  weight  should  be  at- 
tached to  it,  I  venture  no  decision.  That 
Dr.  Wilbur  had  sometimes  employed  his 
leisure  in  Latin  versification  I  have  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  case,  though  all  that  has 
been  discovered  of  that  nature  among  his 
papers  consists  of  some  fragmentary  pas- 
sages of  a  version  into  hexameters  of  por- 
tions of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  These  I  had 
communicated  about  a  week  or  ten  da]ra 
previous  [ly]  to  the  young  gentleman  who 
officiated  as  medium  in  the  communica- 
tion afterwards  received.  I  have  thus,  I  be- 
lieve, stated  all  the  material  facts  that  have 
any  elucidative  bearing  upon  this  myste- 
rious occurrence." 

So  far  Mr.  Hitchcoqk,  who  seems  per- 
fectly master  of  Webster's  unabriuged 
quarto,  and  whose  flowing  style  leads  him 
into  certain  further  expatiations  for  which 
we  have  not  room.  We  have  since  learned 
that  the  young  man  he  speaks  of  was  a 
sophomore,  put  under  his  care  during  a 

sentence  of  rustication  from College, 

where  he  had  distinguished  himself  rather 
by  physical  experiments  on  the  compara- 
tive power  of  resistance  in  window-glass 
to  various  solid  substances,  than  in  tha 
more  regular  studies  of  the  j)lace.  In  an- 
swer to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  the  professor  of 
Latin  says,  "There  was  no  harm  in  the 
boy  that  I  know  of  beyond  his  loving  mis- 
chief more  than  Latin,  nor  can  I  think  of 
any  spirits  likely  to  possess  him  except 
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those  commonly  called  animal.  He  was 
certainly  not  remarkable  for  his  Latinity, 
but  I  see  nothing  in  the  verses  you  enclose 
that  wouM  lead  me  to  think  them  beyond 
his  capadtyi  or  the  result  of  any  special 
inspiration  whether  of  beech  or  maple. 
Had  that  of  birch  been  tried  upon  him  ear- 
lier and  more  faithfully,  the  verses  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  in  quality  and 
certainly  in  quantity.**  This  exact  and 
thorough  scholar  then  goes  on  to  point  out 
many  false  quantities  and  barbansms.  It 
is  bat  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  author, 
whoever  he  was,  seems  not  to  have  been 
unaware  of  some  of  them  himself,  as  is 
shown  by  a  great  many  notes  appended  to 
the  verses  as  we  received  them,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  by  Scaliger,  Bentlev  and 
others,  —  among  them  the  Esprit  de  Vol- 
taire /  These  we  have  omitted  as  clearly 
meant  to  be  humorous  and  altogether  fail- 
ingtherein. 

Though  entirely  satisfied  that  the  verses 
are  altogether  unworthy  of  Mr.  Wilbur, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  tolerable  Latin 
scholar  after  the  lashion  of  his  day,  yet  we 
have  determined  to  print  them  here  partly 
as  belonffing  to  the  res  gestos  of  this  collec- 
tion, and  partly  as  a  warning  to  their  pu- 
tative author  which  mav  keep  him  from 
such  indecorous  pranks  tor  the  future. 


KXrrELOFOTOHACHIA. 

P.  Ovfdif  NMonis  canqen  herofcnm  maea- 
ronicum  perplexametnim,  inter  Oetaa  getico 
more  comiKMtuin,  denno  per  medium  arden- 
tispiritiialem,  adjuvante  mensA  diabolice  ob- 
neasAf  recuixsratum,  curftque  Jo.  Conradi 
Bchwarzii  umbne,  alils  necnon  plorimls  adju- 
vantibos,  restitutam. 

LIBER  I. 

PuNCTORFM  garretos  colens  et  cellara 

Quinque, 
Outteribus  que   et  gandes  sundayam 

abstingere  frontera, 
Pleruraque  inaidos  solitA  fluitare  linuore 
Tangle^dem  quern  homines  appellant 

I>i  qaoque  rotffut, 
Pimpliidis,    rubicundaque,    Musa,    0, 

bourbonolensque,  0 

Fenianaa  rixas  procul,  alma,  brogipo- 

tentis 
Patrieii    cyathoa    iterantia   et  horrida 

bella, 
Backos  dnm  virides  viridis  Brigitta  re- 

mittit, 


linqnens,  ezimiot  oelebrem,  da,  Yi^ 

ginienaea 
Rowdea,   pnecipue  et  Tb,   bens  alte^ 

Polarde !  !• 

InaigDea   javeuesqae,    iUo    certamine 

lictoa, 
Colemane,   Tylere,  nee   yob    obUviooe 

relinquam. 

Ampla  aquiln  innctaa  fiuisto  est  ah 

tegmine  terra^ 
Backyfier,    ooiskeo    pollens,    ebenoque 

bipede, 
Socora    pnesidnm    et  altrix    (deniqne 

quidruminantiam),  u 

Duplefveomm  uberrima ;  illia  et  intq^ 

cordi  est 
Deplere  asaidue  et  sine  propno  incoiii- 

modo  fiscum ; 
Nunc  etiam   placidum   hoe   opus  in- 

victique  aecuti, 
Qoosam  aureos  ni  eggoa  volttiaaent  im- 

mo  necare 
Qua  peperit,  saltem  ac  de  illia  melion 

merentem.  S9 

Condidit  banc  Smithiua  Dux,  Gap- 

tinua  inclytua  ille 
Regia  Ulyasse  instar,  docti  arcum  iii- 

tendere  longum  ; 
Condidit  ille  Johnsmitli,  Yiiginuraqua 

Tocavit, 
^ttledit  autem  Jacobus  rex,  nomiiie 

primus, 
Rascalis  implens   ruptis,  bUgardisqQe 

debosntia,  Sf 

Militibusque  ex  FaXstaffl  l^one  fuga- 

tis 
Wenchisque  illi  quas  poterant  aeduooe 

nuptas ; 
Viil^neum,  ah,  littua  matronis  talibns 

imparl 
Progeniem  stirpe  ex  hoc  non  sine  stig- 
mata ducnnt 
Multi  aese  qui  jactant  regnm  esse  ne- 

potes:  9 

Haud  omnea,  Mater,  genitos  qme  nnpet 

habebaa 
Bello   fortes,   consilio   cautosy    Tirtiits 

decoroa, 
Jamque  et  habea,  aparso  si   patrio  hi 

sanguine  virtus, 
Mostrabisque  iterum,  antiquis  sub 

reducta  I 
De  illis  qui  upkikitant,  dioebam, 

pora  tanta,  31 

Letcheris  et  Floydis  magnisqniB  Sxta 

ordine  Biliis; 
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Est  his  priflca  fides  jurarD  et  breakere 

wordum; 
Pof^)ere  fellerum  a  teigo,  aat  stickere 

dam  bowiknifo, 
Hand  sane  facinns,  <Ugnum  sed  victrice 

laiiTo; 
Lamipere  et  nigeraniy  factam  pnestan- 

tia<t  uUo :  40 

Art  chlamydem  piciplmnataiDy  Icariam, 

ilito  et  inentam, 
Tanko  gratia  inaaere^  ilium  et  valido 

railo 
Insuper  acri  eqnitare  doeere  est  hospitio 

uti. 
Neacio  an  ille  Polardua  duplefveoribos 

ortua, 
Bed  repnto  potioa  de  ladice  poorwite- 

manornm ;  45 

Fortoiti  proles,  ni  fallor,  Tylerus  erat 
Pnesidis,  omnibua  ab  Whiggis  nominatus 

a  poor  casB ; 
£t  nobilem  tertium  evindt  venerabile 

nomen. 
Ast  animoai  omnea  beUique  ad  tympana 

ha  1  ha ! 
Vodferant  Isti^  procol  et  si  ^roelia, 

give  fio 

Hoatem  incautom  atdto  poasinb  ahoot- 

ere  aalvi; 
Imperiiqne    capacea,    eaaet    ai    atyloa 

agmen. 
Pro  dnlci  apoliabant  et  aine  dangere  fito. 
Pne  ceteiisque  Polardns:    ai  Secesaia 

licta. 
Be  nuuquam  licturam  jurat,  rea  et  un- 

heardof,  65 

Verbo  hteait,  aimiliaqne  audaci  roosteri 

invicto, 
Dunghilli  aolitna  rex  palloe  whoppere 

moUes, 
Grantum,  hirelingoa  stripes  qniqae  et 

splendida  tollnnt 
Sidera,  et  Yankos,  territum  et  omnem 

sarsuit  orbem. 
Uaqoe  dabant   operam   iati   omnea, 

noctesque  diesqne,  60 

Samnelem    demulgere   ayunofiilum,    id 

yeit)  siccum ; 
Uberibos  sed  ejus,  et  hormn  est  culpa, 

remotis, 
Pairam  domi  vaccam,  nee  mora  minima, 

qnsemnt, 
Lacticarentem  autem  et  droppam  vix 

in  die  dantem; 
Baddite  avuncnli,  et  ezclamabant,  red- 

dite  pappam  I  60 


Polko  ut  console,  gemens,   Billj  idU 

murmnrat  Extra ; 
Echo  respondit,  thesauro  ex  Tacno,  pap« 

pam  I 
Fruatra  explorant  pocketa,  ruber  nare 

repertum ; 
Officia  expulsi  aspidunt  rapta,  et  Para^ 

disum 
Ocdttsum,  yirldesque  hand  illis  nascera 

backoa ;  70 

Stupent  tunc  ocxklis  madidia  apittantquo 

ailenter. 
Adhibere  uan  aat  longc^  virea  proraua 

inepti. 
Si  non  ut  qui  grindeat  axre  trabemve 

reuolvat, 
Viigmiam  excruciant  totis  nunc  might- 

ibu*  matrem ; 
Non  melius,  puta,  nono  panis  dimid- 

iumne  est?  75 

Readere  ibi  non  posse  eat  caaua  com- 
moner ullo ; 
Tanto  intentiua  imprimere  eat  opua  ergo 

statuta ; 
Nemo   propterea    pejor,    melior,    sine 

doubto, 
Obtineat  qui  contracttim,  si  et  postea 

rhino; 
Exgo  Polardus,  ai  quia,  inexauperabilla 

heroa,  80 

Colemanua  impavidns  nondum,  atque 

in  purpure  natus 
Tylema   lohuiidea   celeriaque  in  flito 

Nathaniel, 
Quiaque  optana  djgitoa  in  tantum  atick- 

ere  pium, 
Adstant  accincti  imprimere  aut  perrum- 

pere  leges : 
Qualea   oa   zxuaerum  rabidi   trea  aegre 

molessi,  85 

Quales  aut  dubium  teztum  atra  in  veste 

ministri. 
Tales  drcumstabant  nunc  nostri  inopea 

hoc  job. 
Hisque   Polardua  voce  canoro  talia 

fatus : 
Primum  autem,  veluti  est  mos,  pnecepe 

quisque  liquorat, 
Qmsque   et   Nicotianum   ingens  quid 

inserit  atrum,  90 

Heroiim  nitidum  decus  et  solamen  avi- 

tum, 
Masticat  ac  simul  altisonans,  spittatque 

profuse : 
Quia  de  Virginia   meruit   prsestantiua 

unquam  ? 
Quia  se  pio  patria  cuiavit  impigre  tutumf 
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fipeeehiBqne  articalisqne  hominnm  quia 

fortior  alius,  S» 

Ingeminans   peunae   lickoB  et  vulDera 

Yocisf 
Qaisnam  putidius  (hie)  earsuit  Yanki- 

nimicos, 
Siepins  aut  dedit  ultro  datam  et  broke 

his  parolam  t 
Mente  inquassatus  solidAque,  tyranno 

ininante, 
Homaonis  (hie)  bombis  moenia  et  alta 

quatente,  100 

Base  promptum  (hie)  jactans  Yankos 

lickere  ceutam, 
Atque  ad  lastum  invictos  non  sarrendi- 

dit  nnquam  ? 
Ergo  hand  meddlite,  poscoi  mique  re- 

linauite  (hie)  hoc  job, 
6i  non  —  knifumque  enormem  mostrat 

spittatque  tremendus. 
Dizerat :  ast  alii  reliquorant  et  sine 

panso  lOR 

Ploggos  incumbunt   maxillis,  nterque 

vicissim 
Certamine  innocuo  valde  madidam  in- 

quinat  assem  : 
Tylerus  antem,  dumque  liqaorat  aridus 

hostis, 
Uiram   aspicit  dnplumque   bibentem, 

astante  Lyieo ; 
Ardens  impavidusque  edidit  taraen  im- 

pia  verba ;  110 

Daplum  quanivis  te  aspicio,  esses  atque 

viginti, 
Hendacem     dicerem     totumque    (hie) 

thrasherem  aeervum ; 
Kempe  et  tkrasham,  doggonatus  (hie) 

sim  nisi  faxem; 
Lambastabo  omnes  catawompo8iter-(hie) 

que  ehawam  ! 
Dixit  et  impulsus  Ryeo  ruitur  bene  ti- 

tus,  llA 

I  Hi   nam   gravidum  caput  et  laterem 

habet  in  hatto. 
Hnno  inhiat  titubansque   Polardus, 

optat  et  ilium 
Stickere  inermem,  protegit  autem  rite 

Lyieus, 
Et  pronos  geminos,  oculis  dubitantibus, 

heros 
Cemit  et  irritus  hostes,  dumque  ezcogi- 

tat  utrum  120 

Piimnm  inpitchere,  comiit,  inter  utros- 

qne  recurabit, 
Magno  aaino  similis  nimio  sub  pondere 

quassus: 


Colemanus  hos  moestas,  triste  romlnan» 

que  aolamen, 
Inspicit  hiccans,  circumspittat  terqns 

cubantes ; 
Funereisque  his  ritibns  humidis  inde 

solutis,  121 

Stemitur,  ininalidusque  illis  superinddit 

infans ; 
Hoe  sepelit  somnns  et  snomnt  oomiso 

nantesy 
Watchmanus  insdos  ast  calybooaodeinds 

leponit 

No.  IX. 

[The  Editors  of  the  "Atlantic**  ban 
received  so  many  letters  of  inqoiiy  eon- 
ceming  the  literary  remains  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wilbur,  mentioned  by  his  colleagiie  and 
successor,  Rev.  Jedutoan  Hitchcock,  in  a 
communication  from  which  we  made  iBome 
extracts  in  our  number  for  Febmary,  186S, 
and  have  boen  so  repeatedly  ui|pBd  tc  print 
some  part  of  them  ror  the  gratiflcation  of 
the  public,  that  they  felt  it  their  duty  at 
least  to  make  some  effort  to  satisfy  so  ar- 
gent a  demand.  They  have  accordingly 
carefully  examined  the  papers  intrusted  to 
them,  but  find  most  of  the  productions  of 
Mr.  Wilbur's  pen  so  fragmentary,  and  even 
chaotic,  written  as  they  are  on  the  backs 
of  letters  in  an  exceedmgly  cramped  chi- 
rograph y, — here  a  memorandum  for  a  ser 
mon  ;  there  an  observation  of  the  weather ; 
now  the  measurement  of  an  extraontiaary 
head  of  cabbage,  and  then  of  the  cerehni 
capacity  of  some  reverend  brother  deceased ; 
a  calm  inquiry  mto  the  state  of  modern 
literature,  ending  in  a  method  of  detectiar 
if  milk  be  impoverished  with  water,  ana 
the  amount  thereof;  one  leaf  beginning 
with  a  genealogy,  to  be  intermpted  half- 
way down  with  an  entry  that  the  brindk 
cow  had  calved, — that  any  attempts  at 
selection  seemed  desperate.  U is  only  omb- 
plete  work,  "  An  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Tenth  Horn  of  the  Beast,*'  evcu  in  the  ab- 
stract of  it  given  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  would,  j 
bv  a  rough  computation  of  the  printen» 
fill  five  entire  numbers  of  our  journal,  and 
as  he  attempts,  by  a  new  applicatuMs  of 
decimal  fractions,  to  identify  it  with  the 
Emperor  JuIiaI^  seems  hardly  of  immedi- 
ate concern  to  the  general  reader.  Eva 
the  Table-Talk,  though  doubtless  origi- 
nallv  highlv  interesting  in  the  domestie 
circle,  is  so  largely  made  up  of  theolc^ical  , 
discussion  and  matters  of  local  or  preierita 
interest,  that  we  hp.ve  fomid  it  hard  to  ez« 
tract  anything  that  would  at  all  satisfj 
expectation.    But,  in  order  to  sUenca  tas 
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lk«r  inquiry,  we  snbjoin  a  few  passages  as 
iUostrationa  of  its  general  character.] 

I  think  I  coTild  go  near  to  be  a  perfect 
Christian  if  I  were  always  a  vndtor:  as  I 
have  sometimes  been,  at  the  house  of  some 
hospitable  friend.    I  can  show  a  great  deal 
of  self-denial  where  the  best  of  everything 
is  urged  upon  me  with  kindly  importunity. 
It  is  not  so  very  hard  to  turn  the  other 
eheek  for  a  kiss.    Aud  when  I  meditate 
upon  the  pains  taken  for  our  entertain- 
ment in  this  life,  onithe  endless  variety  of 
sessons,  of  human  character  and  fortune, 
on  the  costliness  of  the  hangings  and  fur- 
niture of  our  dwelling  here,  I  sometimes 
feel  a  singular  joy  in  looking  upon  myself 
as  God's  guest,  and  cannot  but  believe  that 
we  should  all  be  wiser  and  happier,  be- 
cause more  grateful,  if  we  were  always 
mindful  of  our  privilege  in  this  regaid. 
And  should  we  not  rate  naore  cheaply  any 
h(Hior  that  men  could  pay  us,  if  we  remem- 
bered that  every  day  we  sat  at  the  table  of 
the  Great  King  ?    Yet  must  we  not  forget 
tliat  we  are  in  strictest  bonds  His  servants 
also ;  for  there  is  no  impiety  so  abject  as 
that  which  expects  to  be  cUad-keaaed  {ut 
iia  dicam)  through  life,  and  whiclk  (»]Iing 
itself  tnist  in  Providence,  is  in  reality  ask- 
ioff  Providence  to  trust  us  and  taking  up 
all  our  goods  on  false  pretences.    It  is  a 
vise  rule  to  take  the  world  as  we  find  it, 
not  always  to  leave  it  so. 

It  has  often  set  me  thinking  when  T  find 
that  I  can  always  pick  up  plenty  of  empty 
nuts  under  my  shagbark-tree.  The  squir- 
rels know  them  by  their  lightness,  and  I 
have  seldom  seen  one  with  the  marks  of 
their  teeth  in  it.  What  a  school-house  is 
the  world,  if  our  wits  would  only  not  play 
truant  I  For  I  observe  that  men  set  most 
store  by  forms  and  svmbols  in  proportion 
ss  they  are  mere  shells.  It  is  tne  outside 
they  want  and  not  the  kernel.  What  stores 
of  such  do  not  many,  who  in  matcdal 
things  are  as  shrewd  as  the  squirrels,  lay 
up  for  the  spiritual  winter-supplv  of  them- 
Buves  and  their  children!  I  have  seen 
churches  that  seemed  to  me  gamers  of  these 
withered  nuts,  for  it  is  wonderful  how  pro* 
saic  is  the  apprehension  of  symbols  by  the 
minds  of  most  men.  It  is  not  one  sect  nor 
mother,  but  all,  who,  like  the  dog  of  the 
fsble,  have  let  drop  the  spiritual  substance 
of  symbols  for  their  material  shadow.  If 
one  attribute  miraculous  virtues  to  mere 
holy  water,  that  beautiful  emblem  of  in- 
wara  purification  at  the  door  of  God's  house, 
another  cannot  comprehend  the  significance 
of  baptism  without  being  ducked  over  head 
nd  ears  ia  the  liquid  venicle  thereof. 


[Periiaps  a  word  of  historical  comment 
maybe  permitted  here.  My  late  revered 
predecessor  was,  I  would  humbly  afiirm, 
as  free  from  prejudice  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  most  highly  favored  individuals  of  our 
species.  To  be  sure,  I  have  heard  him  say 
that,  "what  were  called  strong  prejudices, 
were  in  fact  only  the  repnkion  of  sensitive 
organizations  from  that  moral  and  even 
physical  elfluvium  through  which  some 
natures  by  providential  appointment,  like 
certain  unsavory  quadrupeds,  raive  warn- 
ing of  their  neighborhood.  Better  ten 
mistaken  suspicions  of  this  kind  than  one 
close  encounter."  This  he  said  somewhat 
in  heat,  on  being  Questioned  as  to  his  mo- 
tives for  always  refusing  his  pulpit  to  those 
itinerant  professors  of  viculous  benevo- 
lence who  end  their  discourses  by  taking 
up  a  collection.  But  at  another  time  I 
remember  his  saying,  "that  there  was  one 
large  thing  which  small  minds  always  found 
room  for,  and  that  was  g^reat  prejudices." 
This,  however,  by  the  way.  The  state- 
ment which  I  purposed  to  make  was  simply 
this.  Down  to  a.  D.  1830,  Jaalam  had 
consisted  of  a  single  parish,  with  one  house 
set  apart  for  religious  services.  In  that 
year  the  foimdations  of  a  Baptist  Society 
were  laid  by  the  labors  of  Elder  Joash  Q. 
Batcom,  2d.  As  the  members  of  the  new 
body  were  drawn  from  the  First  Parish, 
Mr.  Wilbur  was  for  a  time  considerably 
exereised  in  mind.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  on  one  occasion  to  follow  the  reprehen- 
sible practice  of  the  earlier  Puritan  divines 
in  choosing  a  punning  text,  and  preached 
from  Hebrews  ziii.  9 :  "Be  not  carried 
about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines." 
He  afterwards,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
his  own  maxims,  —  "  to  get  a  dead  injury 
out  of  the  mind  as  soon  as  is  decent,  bury 
it,  and  then  ventiUte,"  —  in  accordance 
with  this  maxim,  I  say,  he  lived  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Kev.  Shearjashub 
Scrimgour,  present  psstor  of  the  Baptist 
Society  in  Jaalam.  Yet  I  think  it  was 
never  unpleasing  to  him  that  the  church 
edifice  of  that  society  (though  otherwise  a 
creditable  specimen  of  architecture)  re- 
mained without  a  bell,  as  indeed  it  does  to 
this  day.  So  much  seemed  necessary  to 
do  away  with  any  appearance  of  acerbity 
toward  a  respectable  community  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  which  might  be  sus- 
pected, in  the  conclusion  of  the  above  para- 
graph. —  J.  H.J 

In  lighter  moods  he  was  not  averse  from 
an  innocent  play  upon  words.  Looking 
up  from  his  newspaper  one  morning  as  I 
entered  his  study  he  said.  "  Wben  I  read 
a  debate  in  Congress,  I  feel  as  if  1  wera 
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ritting  at  the  fe«t  of  Zeno  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Portioo."  On  mv  ezpneesing  a  nat- 
unX  furpriee,  he  addea^  nniliiig,  "  Why, 
at  each  times  the  only  new  which  honora- 
ble members  give  me  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  world  is  through  their  intercalnmnia- 
tions."  I  smiled  st  this  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  and  he  added  gravely,  "The 
most  punctilioas  refinement  ot  manners  is 
the  onlv  salt  that  will  keep  a  democracy 
from  stinking ;  and  what  are  we  to  enect 
f^om  the  people,  if  their  representatives 
set  them  snch  lessons  f  Mr.  Everett's 
whole  life  has  been  a  sermon  from  this 
text.  There  was,  at  least,  this  advantage 
in  duelling,  that  it  set  a  certain  limit  on 
the  tongue.  When  society  laid  by  the  ra- 
pier, it  buckled  on  the  more  subtle  blade  of 
etiquette  wherewith  to  keep  obtrusive  vul- 
garity at  bay."  In  this  connection,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  recall  a  playful  remark  of 
his  upon  another  occasion.  The  painftal 
divisions  in  the  First  Parish,  a.  d.  1844, 
occasioued  by  the  wild  notions  in  respect 
to  the  rights  of  (what  Mr.  Wilbur,  so  far 
as  concerned  the  reasoning  faculty^  always 
called)  the  unfairer  part  of  creation,  put 
forth  by  Miss  Parthenia  Almiia  Fitz,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  pass- 
ing allusion.  It  was  during  these  heats, 
long  since  happily  allayed,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
bur remariced  that  "  the  Cnurch  had  more 
trouble  in  dealing  with  one  sAeresiareh 
than  wkh  twenty  Aeresiarchs,"  and  that 
the  men's  anucia  recti,  or  certainty  of  be- 
ing right,  was  nothing  to  the  women's. 

When  I  once  asked  his  opinion  of  a  po- 
etical composition  on  which  1  had  ezpenoed 
ho  little  pains,  he  read  it  attentively,  and 
then  remarked,  **  Unless  one's  thoughtpack 
more  neatly  in  verse  than  in  prose,  it  is 
wiser  to  refrain.  Con  -tnplace  gains  noth- 
li^  by  being  translated  into  rhyme,  for  it 
Is  something  which  no  hocus-pocus  can 
transubstantiate  with  the  real  presence  of 
living  thought  You  entitle  your  piece, 
'My  Mother's  Grave,'  and  expend  four 
pages  of  useful  paper  in  detailing,  your 
emotions  there,  but,  my  dear  sir,  waters 
ing  does  not  improve  the  quality  of  ink, 
even  though  you  should  do  it  with  tears. 
To  publish  a  sorrow  to  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  is  in  some  sort  to  advertise  its  unre- 
idity,  for  I  have  observed  in  my  intercourse 
with  the  afflicted  that  the  deepest  grief  in- 
stinctively hides  its  face  with  its  hands 
and  is  silent.  If  your  piece  were  printed, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  popular,  for 
people  like  to  fancy  that  they  ieel  much 
Detter  than  the  trouble  of  feeling.  I  would 
put  all  poets  on  oath  whether  they  have 
striven  to  say  everything  they  possibly 
oonld  think  of,  or  to  leave  out  ail  they 


eould  not  help  saying,  to  your  own 
my  worthy  young  friend,  what  you  have 
written  is  merely  a  delibmte  ezerdae,  tha 
symnastic  of  sentiment  For  your  excel- 
lent maternal  relative  is  still  slire,  and  is 
to  take  tea  with  me  thia  evening,  D.V.  Ba- 
ware  of  simulated  feeling; ;  it  is  hypocrisy^a 
first  cousin ;  it  is  espeoally  daii«9ffons  to 
a  preacher  ;  for  he  wno  says  one  day,  '  Go 
to,  let  me  seem  to  be  praietic,'  may  ba 
nearer  than  he  thinks  to  saying,  'Go  to^ 
let  me  seem  to  be  virtuous,  or  eanMst^  or 
under  sorrow  for  sin.'  Dep^id  upon  it^ 
Sappho  loved  herverses  more  sinoerBiy  than 
she  did  Phaon,  and  Petrarch  hia  sonnets 
better  than  Laura,  who  was  indeed  bat  hia 
poetical  stalking-norse.  After  yoa  diall 
nave  onos  heard  that  muffled  rattle  of  the 
clods  on  the  coffin-lid  of  an  irreparable  loss, 
you  will  grow  acquainted  with  a  pathos 
that  will  make  all  elegies  hateful  When 
I  was  of  your  age,  I  also  foretime  mistook 
my  desire  to  write  verses  for  an  autheotie 
CBsIl  of  my  nature  in  that  direction.  But 
one  day  as  I  was  Koing  forth  for  a  walk, 
with  my  head  fuU  of  an  'Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Flirtilla,'  and  vainly  groping  after 
a  rhyme  for  lUjf  uiat  should  not  be  sii2y  or 
clUuf,  I  saw  my  eldest  boy  Homer  bpsy 
over  the  rain-water  hogshead,  in  that  child- 
ish experiment  at  parthenogeneaisy  the 
changing  a  horse-hair  into  a  water-anake. 
An  unmersibn  of  six  weeks  showed  no 
change  in  the  obstinate  filament  Uera 
was  a  stroke  of  unintended  sarcasm.  Had 
I  not  been  doing  in  my  study  predsdy 
what  my  boy  was  doing  out  of  doon? 
Had  my  thoughts  any  more  ohanoe  of  com- 
ing to  life  by  being  submei^^  in  rliyme 
than  hia  hair  by  soaking  m  water?  I 
burned  my^egy  and  took  a  course  of  Ed- 
wards on  the  WilL  People  do  not  make 
poetry  ;  it  is  made  out  of  them  by  a  pro- 
cess for  which  I  do  not  find  myself  fitm. 
Nevertheless,  the  writing  of  verses  is  a 
good  rhetorical  exerdtation, as teachingus 
what  to  shun  most  carefully  in  proao.  For 
prose  bewitched  is  like  window-gj^Uas  with 
Dubbles  in  it,  distorting  what  it  ahonU 
show  with  pellucid  veracity." 

It  is  unwise  to  insist  on  doctrinal  pofaiti 
as  vital  to  religion.  The  Bread  of  Ltfi 
is  wholesome  and  suffidng  in  itac^,  bat 
gulped  down  with  these  kicK-shawa  cooked 
up  oy  theologians,  it  is  apt  to  piodooe  sa 
indigiBstion,  nay,  even  at  last  an  h 
dyspepsia  of  scepticism. 


One  of  the  most  inexcusable 
of  Americans  is  in  signing  their  names  ts 
what  are  called  credentials.  But  for  mf 
interposition,  a  person  who  shall  be  asiae* 
less  would  have  taken  from  this  town  a 
recommendation  for  an  office  of  trust  sal^ 
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■eribed  by  the  selectmen  and  all  the  Toten 
of  both  parties,  ascribing  to  him  as  many 
good  qoaUties  as  if  it  had  been  his  tomb- 
stone. The  excuse  was  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  town  to  be  rid  of  him,  as  it 
would  erelong  be  obliged  to  maintain  him. 
I  would  not  refuse  my  name  to  modest 
merit,  but  I  would  be  as  cautious  as  in  sign- 
ing a  bond.  [I  trust  I  shall  be  subjected 
to  no  imputation  of  unbecoming  vanity, 
if  I  mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  indorsed 
my  own  onalitications  as  teacher  of  the 
hmh-school  at  Pequash  Junction.  J.  H.] 
Wnen  I  see  a  certificate  of  cliaracter  with 
everybody's  name  to  it,  I  regard  it  as  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Devil. 
Never  give  a  man  your  name  unless  you  are 
willing  to  trust  him  with  your  reputation. 

JThere  seem  nowadays  to  be  two  sources 
of  literary  inspiration,  —  fulness  of  mind 
and  emptiness  of  pocket. 

^    I  am  often  struck,  especially  in  reading 
Montaigne,  with  the  obviousness  and  fa- 
miliarity of  a  great  writer's  thoughts,  and 
the  freshness  they  gain  because  said  by 
him.    The  truth  is,  we  mix  their  greatness 
with  all  ihey  say  and  give  it  our  best  at- 
tention.    Johannes  f^ber  sic  cogitavit, 
wonld  be  no  enticing  preface  to  a  book, 
but  an  accredited  name  gives  credit  like 
the  signature  to  a  note  of  hand.    It  is  the 
advantage  of  fame  that  it  is  always  priv- 
ileged to  take  the  world  by  the  button, 
azid  a  thing  is  weightier  for  Shakespeare's 
ittering  it  by  the  whole  amount  of  his 
personality. 

It  is  singular  how  impatient  men  are 
with  overpraise  of  others,  how  patient 
with  overpraise  of  themselves ;  and  yet  the 
one  does  them  no  injury,  while  the  other 
may  be  their  ruin. 

People  are  a]>t  to  confound  mere  alert- 
ness of  mind  with  attention.  The  one  is 
bat  the  flying  abroad  of  all  the  faculties 
to  the  open  doors  and  windows  at  every 
passing  ni!Vior ;  the  other  is  the  concen- 
tration of  >  every  one  of  them  in  a  sin- 
gle focus,  as  in  the  alchemist  over  his 
alembic  at  the  moment  of  expected  pro- 
jection. Attention  is  the  stuff  that  mem- 
ory is  made  of,  and  memory  is  accumu- 
lated genius. 

Do  not  look  for  the  Millennium  as  im- 
minent. One  generation  is  apt  to  get  all 
the  wear  it  can  out  of  the  cast  clothes  of 
the  last,  and  is  always  sure  to  use  up  every 
pttUn^  of  the  old  fence  that  will  hold  a  nail  \ 
in  building  the  new.  I 


I  Yon  suspect  a  kind  of  vanity  in  my 
genealogical  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  you  are 
right ;  but  it  is  a  universal  foible.  Where  it 
does  not  show  itself  in  a  personal  and  pri- 
vate way,  it  becomes  public  and  gr^arious. 
We  flatter  ourselves  in  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  the  Virginian  offshoot  of  a  transported 
convict  swells  with  the  fancy  of  a  cavalier 
ancestry.  Pride  of  birth,  I  have  noticed, 
takes  two  forms.  One  complacently  traces 
himself  up  to  a  coronet ;  another,  defiantly, 
to  a  lapstone.  The  sentiment  is  precisely 
the  same  in  both  cases,  only  that  one  is 
the  positive  and  the  other  the  negative 
pole  of  it. 

Seeing  a  goat  the  other  day  kneeling  in 
order  to  graze  with  less  trouble,  it  seemed 
to  me  a  type  of  the  common  notion  of 
praver.    Most  people  are  ready  enough  to 

f^o  down  on  their  knees  for  material  bless- 
ngs,  but  how  few  for  those  spiritual  gifts 
which  alone  are  an  answer  to  our  orisons, 
if  we  but  knew  it  1 

Some  people,  nowadays,  seem  to  have 
hit  upon  a  new  moralization  of  the  moth 
and  tne  candle.  They  would  locl^p  the 
light  of  Truth,  lest  poor  Psyche  should 
put  it  out  in  her  effort  to  draw  nigh  to  it. 


NcX. 


MR.  HOSEA  BIGLOW  TO   THE  EDITOR 
OP  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

Dear  Sir,  — Your  letter  come  to  han' , 

Requestin'  me  to  please  be  funny; 
But  I  ain't  XDf^^  npon  a  plan 
Thet  knowtf  wut  's   comin',  gall  or 
honey : 
Ther^  *s  times  the  world  dooa  look  so 
queer, 
Odd  fancies  come  afore  I  call  'em ; 
An*  then  agin,  for  half  a  year, 
No  preacher  'thout  a  call  's  mor» 
solemn. 

You  're  'n  want  o*  sunthin*  light  an'  ent^ 

Rattlin*  an'  shrewd  an'  kin*  o'  jingle- 
ish, 
An'  wish,  pervidin'  it  *ould  suit, 

I  'd  take  an*  citify  my  English. 
I  ken.  write  long-tailed,  ef  1  please,  — 

But  when  1  \\\  jokin*,  no,  1  thankee ; 
Then,  'fore  I  know  it,  my  idees 

Run  helter-skelter  into  Yankee. 
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Sence  I  begnn  to  scribble  rhyme, 

I  tell  ye  wut,  I  hain't  ben  foolin*  ; 
The  parson's  books,  life,  death,  an*  time 

Hev    took    some    trouble  with    my 
schoolin' ; 
Kor  th*  airth  don't  git  put  out  with  me, 

Thet  love  her  'z  though  she  wuz  a 
woman ; 
Why,  th*  ain't  a  bird  upon  the  tree 

But  half  forgives  my  uein'  human. 

An'  yit  I  love  th'  unhighschooled  way 

01  farmers  hed  when  I  wuz  younger ; 
Their  talk  wuz  meatier,  an'  'ould  stay. 
While  book-froth  seems  to  whet  your 
hunger ; 
For  puttin'  in  a  downright  lick 
'twixt   Humbug's    eyes,  ther*  's  few 
can  metch  it. 
An'  then  it  helves  my  thoughts  ez  slick 
Ez    stret-grained     hickory    doos    a 
hetchet. 

But  when  I  can't,  I  can't,  thet 's  all. 

For  Natur'  won't  put  up  with  gulUn' ; 
I  dees  yon  hev  to  shove  an  haul 

Like  a  druv  pig  ain't  wuth  a  mullein  : 
Live  thoughts  ain't  sent  for;  thru  all 
rifU 
0'  sense  they  pour  an*  resh  ye  on- 
wards. 
Like  rivers  when  south-lyin'  drifts 
Feel  thet  th'  old  airth  's  a-wheelin* 
sunwards. 

Time  wuz,  the  rhymes  come  crowdin* 
thick 
Ez  office-seekers  arter  'lection, 
An'  into  ary  place  'ould  stick 

Without  no  bother  nor  objection  ; 
But  sence  the  war  my  thoughts  hang 
back 
Ez  though  I  wanted  to  enlist  'em. 
An'  subs' tutes,  —  they  don't  never  lack. 
But  then  they  '11  slope  afore  you  *ve 
mist  'em. 

Kothin'  don't  seem  like  wut  it  wuz ; 

I  can't  see  wut  there  is  to  bender. 
An'  yit  my  brains  jes'  go  buzz,  buzz, 

Like  bumblebees  agin  a  winder ; 
*lore  these  times  come,  in  all  airth's 
row,  . 

Ther'  wuz  one  quiet  place,  my  liead  in, 
Where  1  could  Lide  an'  think,  — but 
now 

It 's  all  one  teeter,  hopin*,  dreadin*. 


Where's  Peace?    I  start,  some  cle■^ 
blown  night. 
When  gaunt  stone  walls  grow  numb 
an  number, 
An',  creakin'  'cross  the  snow-cms*  whiter 
Walk  the  col'  starlight  into  summer ; 
Up  grows  the  moon,  an'  swell  by  swell 
Tnru  the  pale  pasturs  silvers  ^mmer 
Than  the  last  smile  thet  strives  to  tell 
0'  love  gone  heavenward  in  its  8him< 
mer. 

I  hev  ben  gladder  o*  sech  things 

Than  cocks  o'  spring  or  bees  o*  clover; 
They  filled  my  heart  with  livin'  springs 

But  now  they  seem  to  freeze  'em  over; 
Sights  innercent  ez  babes  on  knee. 

Peaceful  ez  eyes  o'  pastured  catUe, 
Jes*  coz  they  be  so,  seem  to  me 

To  rile  me  more  with  thooghts  o* 
battle. 

In-doors  an'  out  by  spells  I  try ; 

Ma'am  Natur*  keeps  her  spin-wheel 
goin'. 
But  leaves  my  natur*  stiff  and  dry 

£z  fiel's  o'  clover  arter  mowin*  ; 
An*  her  jes'  keepin'  on  the  same. 

Calmer  'n  a  dock,  an'  never  carin'. 
An'  findin'  nary  thing  to  blame. 

Is  wus  than  ef  she  took  to  swearin*. 

Snow-flakes   come   whisperin*    on  tbft 
pane 
The  charm  makes    blazin'    Ipgs  m 
pleasant, 
But  I  can't  hark  to  wut  they  're  say'n', 
With  Grant  or  Sherman  oilers  pres- 
ent; 
The  chimbleys  shudder  in  the  gale, 
Thet  lulls,  then  suddin  takes  to  flap^ 
pin' 
Like  a  shot  hawk,  but  all 's  ez  stale 
To  me  ez  so  much  sperit-rappin*. 

Under  the  yaller-pines  I  house. 
When  suntihine  makes  *em  all 
scented, 
An'  hear  among  their  furry  boughs 
The    baskin     west-wind    purr 
tented. 

While  'way  o'orhead,  ez  sweet  an*  low 
Ez  distant  bells  thet  ring  for  meetin' 
The    wedged  wil'  geese    their   bngl^^ 
blow, 
Further  an'  further  South  retnstm*. 
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Or  op  the  slippsry  knob  I  strain 

^n'  see  a  hundred  hills  like  islan's 
lift  their  blue  woods  in  broken  chain 

Out  o'  the  sea  o'  snowy  silence ; 
The   farm-smokes,    sweetes'  sight    on 
airth, 

Slow  thru  the  winter  air  a-shrinkin* 
Seem  kin*  o'  sad,  an'  roun'  the  hearth 

Of  empty  places  set  me  thinkin*. 

Bearer  roars  hoarse  with  meltin*  snows, 

An'  rattles  di'mon's  from  his  granite ; 
Time  wuz,  he  snatched  away  my  prose, 

An'  into  psalms  or  satires  ran  it ; 
But  he,  nor  all  the  rest  thet  once 

Started  my  blood  to  country-dances, 
Can't  set  nie  goin*  more  'n  a  dunce 

Thet  hain't  no  use  for  dreams  an' 
fancies. 

Bat-tat-Ut-tattle  thru  the  street 

I  hear  the  drummers  makin'  riot, 
An'  I  set  thinkin'  o'  the  feet 

Thet  follered  once  an'  now  are  quiet, — 
White  feet  ez  snowdrops  innercent, 

Thet  never  knowed  tne  paths  o'  Satan, 
Whose  comin'  step  ther   'a  ears  thet 
won't. 

No,  not  lifelong,  leave  offawaltin*. 

Why,  hain't  I  held  'em  on  my  kneef 

Did  n't  I  love  to  see  'em  growin', 
Three  likely  lads  ez  wal  could  be, 

Hahnsome    au'    brave    an'    not    tu 
knowin'  Y 
I  set  an'  look  into  the  blaze 

Whose  natur',  jes'  like  theim,  keeps 
climbin', 
£z  Ions  'z  it  lives,  in  shinin'  ways, 

An'  half  despise  myself  for  rhymin'. 

Wnt's  words  to  them  whose  faith  an' 
truth 
On  War's  red  techstone  rang  true 
metal. 
Who  ventered  life  an'  love  an'  youth 

For  the  gret  prize  o*  death  in  battle? 
To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  agen 

Flashed  on  afore  the  charge's  thunder, 
Tiimin'  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men 
'Tnet  rived  the  Rebel  line  asunder? 

T  ain't  right  to  hev  the  young  go  fust. 
All  throbbin'  full  o'  gifts  an'  graces, 

Leavin'  life's  paupers  dry  ez  dust 
To  trv  an^  maka   Vlieve  fill  their 
puboes: 


Nothin'  but  tells  us  wut  we  miss, 
Ther*  's  gaps  our  lives  can't  never  UkJ 
in. 

An'  thet  world  seems  so  fur  from  this 
Lef '  for  us  loafers  to  grow  gray  in  t 

My  eyes  cloud  up  for  rain ;  my  mouth 

WUl  take  to  twitchin'  roun'  the  oor- 
ners; 
1  pity  mothers,  tu,  down  South, 

For  all  they  sot  among  the  scomers : 
1  'd  sooner  take  my  chance  to  stan' 

At  Jedgment    where   your  meanestr 
slave  is. 
Than  at  God's  bar  hoi'  up  a  ban' 

Ez  drippin'  red  ez  youm,  Jeff  Davis  I 

Come,  Peace!  not  like  a  mourner  bowed 

For  honor  lost  an'  dear  ones  wasted. 
But  proud,  to  meet  a  people  proud. 

With  eyes  thet  tell  o'  triumph  tasted  ! 
Come,  with  han'  grippin'  on  tne  hilt. 

An'  step  thet    proves  ye  Victory's 
daughter ! 
Longin'  for  you,  our  sperits  wilt 

like  Hhipwrecked  men's  on  raf 's  for 
water. 

Come,  while  our  country  feels  the  lift 

Of  a  gret  instinct  shoutin'  forward^ 
An'  knows  thet  freedom  ain't  a  gift 

Thet  tarries  long  in  ban's  o'  cowards ! 
Come,  sech  ez  mothers  prayed  for,  when 

They  kissed  their  cross  with  lim  thet 
Vivered. 
An'  bring  fair  wages  for  brave  men, 

A  nation  saved,  a  race  delivered  1 
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MR.  HOSEA  BIGLOWS  SPEECH  IN 
MARCH  MEETING. 

TO  THE   EDITOR   OF   THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. 

Jaalam,  April  5, 1806. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  — 

(an'  noticiD*  by  your  kiver  thet  you  're 
some  dearer  than  wut  yon  wuz,  I  enclose 
the  defTrence)  I  duimo  ez  I  know  jest  how 
to  intenlroce  this  la9'  perduction  of  m> 
mews,  ez  Parson  Willber  alius  called  'em, 
which  is  goin*  to  be  the  last  an'  stay  the 
last  onless  sunthin'  pertikler  sh'd  interfear 
which  I  don't  expec  ner  I  wun't  yield  tu 
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•f  It  W1U  ez  preadik*  ex  a  deppity  ShirifT. 
Sence  Mr.  Wilbur's  disease  I  nev  n't  hed 
no  one  thet  could  dror  out  my  talons. 
He  ust  to  kind  o*  wine  me  np  an'  set  the 
penderlum  agoin'  an'  then  somehow  I 
seemed  to  go  on  tick  as  it  wear  tell  I  ran 
down,  but  the  noo  minister  ain't  of  the 
same  orewin*  nor  I  can't  seem  to  git  ahold 
of  no  kine  of  humiug  nater  in  him  but  sort 
of  slide  rite  off  as  you  du  on  the  eedge  of 
a  mow.  Minnysteeril  natur  is  wal  enough 
an'  a  site  better 'n  most  other  kines  I 
know  on,  but  the  other  sort  sech  as  Wei- 
bor  hed  wuz  of  the  Lord's  makin'  an*  nat- 
erally  more  wonderfie  an'  sweet  tastin* 
leastways  to  me  so  fur  as  heerd  from.  He 
nsed  to  intenlooce  'em  smooth  ex  ile 
athout  sayin'  nothin*  in  pertickler  an'  I 
misdoubt  he  did  n't  set  so  much  by  the 
sec'nd  Ceres  as  wut  he  done  bv  the  Fust, 
fact,  he  let  on  onct  thet  his  mine  misgive 
him  of  a  sort  of  fallin'  off  in  spots.  He 
wuz  as  outspoken  as  a  norwester  he  wuz, 
but  I  tole  him  I  hoped  the  fall  wuz  from 
so  high  up  thet  a  feller  could  ketch  a  good 
many  times  fust  afore  comin*  bunt  onto 
the  ground  as  I  see  Jethro  C.  Swett  from 
the  meetin'  house  steeple  np  to  th'  old 
perrish,  an'  took  up  for  dead  but  he  's 
alive  now  an'  spry  as  wut  you  be.  Turn- 
in'  of  it  over  I  recclected  now  they  ust  to 
put  wut  they  called  ATg}'munce  onto  the 
mints  of  poymns,  like  poorches  afore 
housen  whare  you  could  rest  ye  a  s))ell 
whilst  you  wuz  concludin'  whether  you  'd 
go  in  or  nut  espeshuUy  ware  tha  wuz  dar- 
ters, though  I  most  alius  fomid  it  the  best 
plen  to  go  in  fust  an'  tliink  afterwards  an' 
the  gals  likes  it  best  tu.  1  dno  as  speechis 
ever  hez  any  argimunts  to  'em,  I  never  see 
none  thet  hed  an'  I  guess  they  never  du 
but  tha  must  alius  be  a  B'ginnin'  to  every- 
thin*  athout  it  is  Etamity  so  I  'II  begin 
rite  away  an'  anybody  may  put  it  afore 
anv  of  his  speeches  ef  it  soots  an'  welcome. 
I  don't  claim  no  paytent 

THE  ARQTMXTNT. 

Interducshin,  w'ich  may  be  skipt.  Be- 
gins by  talk  in*  about  himself  :  thet 's  jest 
natur  an'  most  gin'ally  alius  pleasin ,  I 
b'leeve  1  've  notist,  to  one  of  the  cumpany, 
an'  thet 's  more  than  wut  you  can  say  of 
most  speshes  of  talkin'.  Nex'  comes  the 
gittin'  the  eoodwill  of  the  orjunce  by  let- 
tin'  'em  gether  from  wut  you  kind  of  ex'- 
dentally  let  drop  thet  they  air  about  East, 
A  one,  an'  no  mistaik,  skare  'em  up  an' 
take  'em  as  they  rise.  Spring  interdooced 
with  a  flew  approput  flours.  Speach 
finally  begins  witch  nobuddy  need  n  t  feel 
obolygat«i  to  read  as  I  never  read  *em  an' 


never  shell  this  one  ag*in.  Snbjick  ■taited ; 
expanded  ;  delayted ;  extended.  Pump 
lively.  Subjick  staited  ag'in  so  'a  to  avide 
all  mistaiks.  Ginnle  remarks;  oontin- 
ooed  ;  kerried  on  ;  pushed  furder  ;  kind  o' 
gin  out  Subjick  tv-staited;  dielooted; 
stirred  up  permiscoous.  Ptimp  ag'in. 
Gits  back  to  where  be  sot  out  (^t 
seem  to  stay  thair.  Ketches  into  Mr.  Sea- ; 
ward's  hair.  Breaks  loose  ag'in  an*  ataiti . 
his  subjick:  stretches  it;  tuns  it;  folds 
it ;  onfolds  it ;  folds  it  ag'in  so  's  *t  no  one 
can't  find  it  Argoos  with  an  imedginary 
bean  thet  ain't  aloud  to  say  nothin*  in  le-.^ 

£leye.  Gives  him  a  real  good  dresan*  an' , 
I  settysfide  he  's  rite.  Gits  into  Johnson's 
hair.  No  use  tryin*  to  git  into  his  heki  : 
Gives  it  up.  Uez  to  stait  his  subjick' 
ag'in  ;  doos  it  back'ards,  sideways,  eeod- 
ways,  crias-croas,  bevelUn',  noways.  Gits 
finally  red  on  it  Condooda.  Concloods 
more.  Reads  some  xtrax.  Sees  his  5;ab- 
jick  a-noain'  round  arter  him  ag'in.  Triei 
to  avide  it  Wun't  du.  Afustatoa  it 
Can't  co^jectur^  no  other  plawsable  way  of 
staytin'  on  it  Tries  pump.  No  fx.  Fine- 
ly concloods  to  oonclood.  Yeels  th«  flora 
You  kin  spall  an'  punctooate  thet  ss 
you  please.  I  alius  do,  it  kind  of  puts  a 
noo  soot  of  close  onto  a  word,  thisere  fnn- 
attick  spellin'  doos  an'  takes  *em  out  of 
the  prissen  dress  they  wair  in  the  Dizoo- 
ary.  Ef  I  squeeze  the  cents  out  of  ' 
it  's  the  mam  thing,  an'  wut  they 
made  for ;  wut  *s  left  'a  jest  pommia. 
Mistur  Wilbur  sez  he  to  me  onct, 


he,  "Uosee."  sez  he,  "in  litterytoor  the  . 
only  good  thing  ia  Natur.  It  aamazm' 
haid  to  come  at,"  sez  he,  "  but  onct  git  it 
an'  you  've  ffut  cverythin*.  Wut 's  tht 
sweetest  small  on  airth  ? "  sez  he  **  Noo- 
mone  hay,"  sez  1,  pooty  bresk,  for  he  wiiz 
alius  hankerin'  round  in  hayin*.  'Mf  a«- 
thin'  of  the  kine,"  sez  ha  "My  ieeUs 
Huldy's  breath,"  sez  1  ag'in.  "YouVb 
a  good  lad,"  sez  he,  his  eyes  sort  of  ripntia' 
like,  for  he  lost  a  babe  onct  nigh  aboat 
her  age,  —  "you 're  a  good  lad ;  bat  1 
ain't  tnet  nutner,"  sez  he.  "Ef  yon  waUd 
to  know,"  sez  he,  "open  your  winder  of-a.  ^ 
momin*  et  ary  season,  and  yon  11  hur» ' 
thet  the  best  of  perfooms  is  jest  freah  aif, 
fresh  air^*  sez  he,  emphysizin".  "aHiodt 
no  mixtur.  Thet 's  wkt  /  call  natur  ift^ 
writin',  and  it  bathes  my  lungs  and  washer .- 
'em  sweet  whenever  I  git  a  whilf  or*  '♦,'• 
sez  he.  I  offen  think  o'  thet  when  1  set  ' 
down  to  write,  but  the  winders  air  »  ept^ 
to  git  stuck,  an'  breakin*  a  pane  ooi 
sunthin'. 
Youm  for  the  last  time, 

Nui  to  be  continooed, 

UosKA  BzaLO«» 
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I  don't  mncli  8*po0e,  hows^erer  I  shoald 

Slen  it, 
d  git  boosted  into  th'  House  or 

Sennit,  — 
Knt  while  the  twoleggeil  gab-machine 's 

so  plenty, 
'nablin*  one  man  to  da  the  talk    o* 

twenty ; 
Tm  one  o'  them  thet  finds  it  rather 

hard* 
To  mannyfactnr*  wisdom  by  the  yard, 
An'  maysare  off,  accordin'  to  demand, 
The  piece-goods  el'kence  that  1  keep  on 

nand. 
The  same  ole  pattern  rnnnin'  thru  an' 

thro. 
An'  nothin'  bnt  the  customer  thet 's 

new. 
I  wmetimes  think,  the  furder  on  I  go, 
Thet  it  gits  harder  to  feel  sure  I  know. 
An'  when  I  've  settled  my  idees,  I  find 
^twarn't  1  sheered  most  in  makin'  up 

my  mind ; 
't  wuz  this  an'  thet  an'  t'  other  thing 

thet  done  it, 
Bunthin'  in  th'  air,  I  could  n'  seek  nor 

shun  it. 
Mob'  folks  go  off  so  quick  now  in  dis- 
cussion, 
All  th'  ole  flint  locks  seems  altered  to 

tiercussion. 
Whilst  I  in  agin'  sometimes  git  a  hint, 
Thet  1  'm  percussion  changiu'  back  to 

flint ; 
Wal,  ef  it 's  so,  I  ain't  agoin*  to  werrit. 
For  th'  die  Queen's-arm  hez  this  pertickler 

merit, — 
It  ^ves  the  mind  a  hahnsome  wedth  o' 

maigin 
To  kin'  o  make  its  will  afore  dischargin* : 
.     1  can't  make  out  bat  jest  one  ginnle 

rule, — 
No  man  need  go  an'  make  himself  a  fool, 
Nor  jedgment  ain't  like  mutton,  thet 

cau't  bear 
Cookiu'  tu  long,  nor  be  took  up  tu  rare. 

^  I  wuz  say'n',  I  hain't  no  chance  to 
speak 

So 's  't  all  the  country  dreads  me  onct  a 
week, 
^     Bnt  I  've  consid'ble  o'  thet  sort  o'  head 

Thet  Mts  to  home  an'  thinks  wut  might 
be  said. 

The  sense  thet  grows  an'  werrits  under- 
neath, 

Comin'  belated  like  your  wisdom-teeth, 


An'  git  so  ellcent,  sometimes,  to  my 

gardin 
Thet  1  don'  vally  public  life  a  fardin'. 
Our    Parson  Wilbur  (blessin's  on  his 

head!) 
'mongst  other  stories  of  ole  times  he  bed. 
Talked  of  a  feller  thet  rehearsed  hie 

spreads 
Beforehan'  to  his  rows  o'  kebbige-heads, 
(Ef 't  war  n't  Demossenes,  1  guess 't  wuz 

Sisro,) 
Appealin'  fust  to  thet  an'  then  to  this 

row, 
Accordin'  ez  he  thought  thet  his  idees 
Their  diff'runt  ev'riges  o'  brains  'ould 

please ; 
"An\"8ez  the  Parson,  "to  hit  right, 

you  must 
Git  used  to  maysurin' your  hearers  fust; 
For,  take  my  word  for  't,  when  all 's 

come  an'  past, 
The  kebbige-heads  '11  cair  the  day  et 

last ; 
Th'  ain't  ben  a  meetin'  sence  the  worl' 

begun 
But  they  made  (raw  or  biled  ones)  ten 

to  one." 

I  've  alius  fonn'  'em,  I  allow,  sence  then 
About  ez  good  for  talkin'  to  ez  men  ; 
They  '11  tSiat  edvice,  like  other  folks,  to 

keep, 
(To  use  it  'ould  be  holdin'  on  't  tu 

cheap,) 
They  listen  wal,  don'  kick  up  when  you 

scold  'em. 
An'  ef  they  've  tongues,  hey  sense  enough 

to  hold  'em ; 
Thouffh  th'  ain't  no  denger  we  shall  lose 

the  breed, 
I  gin'lly  keep  a  score  or  so  for  seed. 
An'  when  my  sappiness  gits  spry  in 

spring,  , 

So  's  t  my  tongue  itches  to  run  on  full 

swing, 
I    fin'   'em   ready-planted   in   March- 

meetin', 
Warm  ez  a  ly'ceum-audience  in  ^heir 

greetin'. 
An'  pleased  to  hear  my  spoutin'  frum 

the  fence,  — 
Comin',  ez  't  doos,  entirely  free  'f  «x< 

pense. 
This  year  I  made  the  follerin'  obserya* 

tions 
Extrump'ry,  like  most  other  trils  d 

patience, 
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An',  no  reporters  bein*  icnt  express 
To  work  their  abstrac's  np  into  a  mess 
£z  like  th'  oridg*nal  ez  a  woodcut  pietur' 
Thet  chokes  the  lite  out  like  a  boy-con- 
strictor, 
1  *ye   writ  'em   out,   an'  so   avide   all 

jeal'sies 
'twixt  nonsense  o*  my  own   an'  some 
one's  else's. 

(N.  B.  Reporters  gin'Uy  git  a  hint 

To  make  dull  oijunces  seem  'live  in 

print. 
An*,  ez  I  hev  t'  report  myself,  I  vnm, 
1  '11   put  th'  applauses  where  they  'd 

<Mg)C  to  come  !) 

Mt  feller  kebbiob-heads,  who  look 

so  green, 
I  vow  to  gracious  thet  ef  I  could  dreen 
The  world  of  all  its  hearers  but  jest  you, 
'twould  leave  'bout  all  tha*  is  wuth 

talkiu'  to, 
An'  you,  my  ven'able  ol'  frien's,  thet  show 
Upon  your  crowns  a  sprinkiia'  o'  March 

snow, 
£z  ef  mild  Time  had  christened  every 

sense 
For  wisdom's  church  o'  second  innocence, 
Nut  Age's  winter,  no,  no  sech  a  thing. 
But  jest    a   kin'    o'    slippin'-back    o* 

spring,  —  (Bev'ril  noaes  blowedj 

We  've  ^thered  here,  ez  ushle,  to  decide 
Which  IS  the  Lord's  an'  which  is  Satan's 

side, 
Coz  all  the  good  or  evil  thet  can  heppen 
Is  'long  o'  which  on  'em  you  choose  for 

Cappen.  [Cries  o'  *'  Thet 's  so !  "J 

'  Aprul  's  come  back ;  the  swellin'  buds  of 

oak 
Dim  the  fur  hillsides  with  a  purplish 

smoke ; 
The  brooks  are  loose  an',  singing  to  be 

seen, 
(Like  gals,)  make  all  the  hollers  soft  an' 

ffreen ; 
The  birds  are  here,  for  all  the  season 's 

late; 
They  take  the  sun's  height  an'  don* 

never  wait ; 
Soon  'z  he  officially  declares  it 's  spring 
Their  light  hearts  lift  'em  on  a  north- 

ard  wing. 
An'  th'  ain't  an  acre,  fur  ez  you  can  hear, 
Can't  by  the  music  tell  the  time  o'  year ; 
But  thet  white  dove  Carliny  scared  away, 


Five  year  ago,  jes'  sech  an  Apml  day ; 
Peace,  that  we  hoped  'onld  come  vd 

build  last  year 
An'    coo    by    every   honsedoor,    is  n't 

here,  — 
No,  nor  wun't  never  be,  for  all  our  jaw, 
Till  we  're  ez  brave  in  pol'tics  ez  in  war! 
0  Lord,  ef  folks  wnz  made  so  'a  't  they 

could  see 
The  begnet-pint  there  is  to  an  idee ! 

[ScDsatkUL] 
Ten  times  the  danger  in  *em  th'  is  in 

steel ; 
They  run  your  soul  thru  an*  yon  never 

feel. 
But  crawl    abont    an'  seem   to   think 

you  're  livin', 
Poor  shells  o'  men,  nut  wuth  the  Lord's 

forgivin'. 
Tell  you  come  bant  ag'in  a  refd  live  feet, 
An'  go  to  pieces  when  you  'd  ough'  to 

ect ! 
Thet  kin'  o'  b^gnet  's  wut  we  're  crossin' 

now, 
An'  no  man,  fit  to  nevvigate  a  scow, 
'ould  Stan'  expectin'  help  from  Kingdom 

Come, 
While  t'  other  side  dray  their  cold  inm 

home. 

My  frien's,  yon  never  gethered  from  my 

mouth. 
No,  nut  one  word  ag'in  the  Soath  ei 

South, 
Nor  th'  ain't  a  livin*  man,  white,  brawn, 

nor  black. 
Gladder  'n  wut  I  should  be  to  take  *em 

back ; 
But  all  I  ask  of  Uncle  Sam  is  fast 
To  write  up  on  his  door,  **  No  goods  ob 

trust '  • 

'  [Cries  of  "  Thet  'a  the  ticket  !1 

Give  us  cash  down  in  ekle  laws  for  all. 
An'  they  '11  be  snug  inside  afore  nex'  &1L 
Give  wut  they  ask,  an'  we  shell  hev 

Jamaker, 
Wuth  minus  some  consid'able  an  acre ; 
Give  wut  they  need,  an'  we  sheU  gb 

'fore  long 
A  nation  all  one  piece,  rich,  peacefifl^ 

strong ; 
Maktt  'em  Amerikin,  an'  they  11  begin 
To  love  their  country  ez  they  loved  Sieir 

sin  ; 
Let  'em  stay  Southnn,  an'  yon  've  ka|^ 

a  sore 
Baady  to  fester  es  it  done  afon. 
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Ko  mortleman  can  hoast  of  perfic*  vision, 
But  the  one  moleblin'  thing  is  Inde- 
cision, 
An'  th'  ain't  no  fatui'  for  the  man  nor 

state 
Thet  out  of  j-u-8-t  can't  spell  great 
Some  folks  ^}ald  call  thet  reddikle  ;  do 

yon  I 
'T  was  commonsense  afore  the  war  wn2 

thru ; 
Thet  loaded  all  our  guns  an*  made  'em 

speak 
So 's  't  Europe  beared  'em  cleam  acrost 

the  creek ; 
'*They  're  drivin'  o'  their  spiles  down 

now,"  sez  she, 
"To  the  haid  grennit  o'  God's  fust 

idee; 
£f  they  reach  thet,  Democ'cy  need  n't 

fear 
The  tallest  airthquakes  toe  can  git  up 

here." 
Some  call 't  insnltin'  to  ask  ary  pledge, 
An'  say  't  will  only  set  their  teetiti  on 


But  folks  you  've  jest  licked,  fur  'z  I 

ever  see. 
Are  'bout  ez  mad  'z  they  wal  know  how 

to  be; 
It 's  better  than  the  Rebs  themselves 

expected 
'fore  they  see  Uncle  Sam  wilt  down 

henpected ; 
Be  kind  z  you  please,  but  fustly  make 

things  fast. 
For  plain  Truth 's  all  the  kindness  thet 

%  last ; 
£f  treason  is  a  crime,  ez  mme  folks  say. 
How  could  we  punish  it  a  milder  wav 
Than  sayin'  to  'em,  "  Brethren,  lookee 

hero. 
We  '11  ies'  divide  things  with  ye,  sheer 

an  sheer. 
An  sence  both  come  o'  pooty  strong- 
backed  daddies. 
You  take  the  Darkies,  ez  we've  took 

the  Paddies ; 
Ign'ant  an'  poor  we  took  'em  by  the 

hand. 
An'  they  're  the  bones  an'  sinners  o'  the 

land." 
I  ain't  o'  them  thet  fancy  there 's  a  loss 

on 
Every  inves'ment  thet  don't  start  from 

Boe'on; 
But  I  know  this :  our  money  's  safest 

trusted 


In  sunthin',  come  wut  will,  thet  ean*t 

be  busted. 
An*  thet 's  the  old  Amerikin  idee. 
To  make  a  man  a  Man  an'  let  him  be. 

[Gret  applause.] 
Ez  for  their  I'yalty,  don't  take  a  goad 

to*t. 
But  1  do*  want  to  block  their  only  road 

to't 
By  lettin'  'em  believe  thet  they  can  git 
Mor  'n  wut  they  lost,  out  of  our  little 

wit  * 
I  tell  ye  wut,  I  'm  'fniid  we  'U  drif  to 

leeward 
'thout  we  can  put  more  stiffen  in'  into 

Seward ; 
He  seems  to  think  Columbv  'd  better  ect 
Like  a  scared  widder  with  a  boy  stiff- 
necked 
Thet  stomps  an'  swears  he  wun't  come 

in  to  supper ; 
She  mus'  set  up  for  him,  ez  weak  ez 

Tupper, 
Keepin'  the  Constitootion  on  to  warm. 
Tell  he  '11  eccept  her  'pologies  in  form  : 
The  neighbors  tell  her  he  's  a  cross- 
grained  cuss 
Thet  needs  a  hidin*  *foro  he  comes  to 

wus; 
"No,**  sez  Ma  Seward,  ''he's  ez  good 

'z  the  best, 
All  he  wants  now  is  sugar-plums  an' 

rest"; 
"He  sarsed  my  Pa,"  sez  one;   "Ho 

stoned  my  son," 
Another  edds.     "  0,  wal,  't  wuz  jest  his 

fun." 

"  He  tried  to  shoot  our  Uncle  Samwell 

dead." 
t*  *rj*  ^^2  Qjjjy  ^jyijj»  n  noQ  pj^  i^Q  hed." 

"  Wal,  all  we  ask  's  to  hev  it  understood 
You  '11  take  his  gun  away  from  him  for 

good; 
We  don't,  wal,  nut  exac'ly,  like  his 

play, 
Seein'  he  alius  kin  o'  shoots  our  way. 
You  kill  your  fatted  calves  to  no  good 

eend, 
'thout  his  fust  sayin',  'Mother,  I  hev 

sinned ! ' " 

["  Ainea ! "  fhiin  Deac*!!  Oreenlea£) 

The  Pres'dunt  Tie  thinks  thet  the  slick- 

est  plan 
'ould  be  t'  allow  thet  he  's  our  on'y 

man. 
An'  thet  we  fit  thru  all  thet  dref&e  war 
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Jes'  for  his  private  glory  an'  eclor ; 
"  Nobody  ain't  a  Union  nian,"  sez  be, 
"  'tbont  he  agrees,  thru  thick  an'  thin, 

with  me ; 
War  n't  Andrew  Jackson's  'nitials  jee' 

like  minef 
An'  ain't  thet  sonthin    like  a  right 

divine 
To  cut  up  ez  kentenkerous  ez  I  please, 
An'  treat  your  Congress  like  a  nest  o' 

fleas  T^' 
Wal,   I    expec'   the    People   would  n* 

care,  if 
The  question  now  wus  techin'  bank  or 

tariff, 
But  I  conclude  they  'ye  'bout  made  up 

their  mind 
This  ain't  the  fittest  time  to  go  it  blind, 
Nor  these  ain't  metters  thet  with  pol- 

'tics  swings. 
But  goes  'way  down  amongst  the  roots 

o'  things ; 
Coz  Sumner  talked  o*  whitewashin'  one 

day 
They  wun't  let  four  years'  war  be  throwed 

away. 
"Let  the  South  hev  her  rights  t"    They 

say,  "  Thet 's  you! 
But  nut  greb  hold  of  other  folks's  tu." 
Who  owns  this  country,  is  it  they  or 

Andy? 
Leastways  it  ough'  to  be  the  People  and 

he ; 
Let  him  be  senior  pardner,  ef  he 's  so. 
But  let  them  klu'  o'  smuggle  in  ez  Co ; 

[Laughter] 
Did  he  diskiver  it  ?    Consid'ble  numbers 
Think  thet  the  job  wuz  taken  by  Co- 
lumbus. 
Did  he  set  tu  an'  make  it  wut  it  is  f 
£f  so,  I  guess  the  One-Man-power  hez 

riz. 
Did  he  put  thru  the  rebbles,  clear  the 

docket. 
An'  pay  th'  expenses  out  of  his  own 

pocket? 
£f  thet 's  the  case,  then  everythin'  I 

exes 
Is  t*  hey  him  come  an'  pay  my  ennoosl 

texes.  [Profound  Hensation.] 

Was 't  he  thet  shou'dered  all  them  mil- 
lion guns  ? 
Did  he  lose  all  the  fiathers,  brothers, 

sons? 
Is  this  ere  pop'lar  gov'ment  thet  we 

run 
A  kin'  o'  sulky,  made  to  kerry  one  ?        | 


An'  is  the  country  goin'  to  kmicldt 

down 
To  hev  Snuth  sort  their  letters  'stid  o* 

Brown? 
Who  wuz  the  'Nited  SUtes  'fore  Bich- 

mon'  fell  ? 
Wuz  the  South  needfle  their  full  name 

to  spell  ? 
An'  can't  we  spell  it  in  thet  short-han' 

way 
Till  th'  underpinnin'  *b  settled  so  'a  to 

stay? 
Who  cares  for  the  Resolres  of  '61 » 
Thet  tried  to  coax  an  airthquake  with  a 

bun? 
Hez  act'ly  nothin'  taken  place   aence 

then 
To  lam  folks  they  must  hendla  fects 

like  men  ? 
Ain't  this  the  true  p'int  ?    Did  the  Befai 

accep'  'em  ? 
£f  nut,  whose  fault  is 't  thet  we  hev  n't 

kep  *em? 
War  n't  there  tioo  sides?  an*  don't  it 

stend  to  reason 
Thet  this  week's  'Nited  States  ain't  W 

week's  treason  ? 
When  all  these  sums   is  done,   with 

nothin*  missed. 
An*  nut  afore,  this  school  'U  be  dis- 
missed. 

I  knowed  ez  wal  ez  though  I  'd  seen  *t 

with  eyes 
Thet  when  the  war  wuz  over  copper  'd 

rise, 
An'  thet  we  'd  hey  a  rile-up  in  oar 

kettle 
't  would  need  Leyiathan's  whole  sikin 

to  settle : 
I  thought 't  would  take  about  a  genera- 
tion 
'fore  we  could  wal  beffin  to  be  a  nation. 
But  1  allow  I  never  did  im^ne 
't  would  be  our  Pres'dunt  ^st  'onld 

drive  a  wedge  in 
To  keep  the  split  from  cloain*  ef  it  oould^ 
An*  healin'  over  with  new  wholesome 

wood ; 
For  th'  ain't  no  chance  o*  healin*  whik 

they  think 
Thet  law  an'  goy'ment  's  only  printer's 

ink ; 
I  mus'  confess  I  thank  him  for  dis- 

coverin* 
The  curus  way  in  which  the  States  at 

sovereign ; 
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They  ain't  nut  qw(U  enough  so  to  rebel, 
But,  when  they  fin*  it 's  costly  to  raise 

h — f  [A  groan  fh>iu  Denc'n  O.] 

Why,  then,  for  jes'  the  same  superl'tive 

reason, 
They  're  'most  too  mnch  so  to  be  tetched 

for  treason ; 
They  can't  go  out,  bat  ef  they  somehow 

Their  sovereignty  don't  noways  go  out 

tii; 
The  State  goes  out,  the  sovereignty  don't 

stir, 

But  stays  to  keep  the  door  ajar  for  her. 

He  thinks  secession  never  took  'em  out, 

'  An'  mebby  he 's  correc',  bat  1  misdoubt ; 

Ef  they  war  n't  ont,  then  why,  'n  the 

name  o'  dn. 
Make  all  this  row  'bout  lettin'  of  'em 

in? 
In  law,  p'r'aps  nnt ;  but  there 's  a  dif- 

furence,  rather. 
Betwixt  your  mother-'n-law  an'    real 

mother,  [Derisive  cheers.] 

An'  1,  for  one,  shall  wish  they'd  all 

been  tmrCtru^ 
Long  'z  U.   S.  Texes  are  oech  reg'lar 

comers. 
Bat,  O  my  patience !  most  we  wriggle 

back 
Into  th'  ole  crooked,  pettyfoggin'  track, 
When  our  artil'ry-wheels  a  road  hev  cut 
Stret  to  our  purpose  ef  we  keep  the  rut? 
War 's  jes'  dead  waste  excep'  to  wipe  the 

slate 
Clean  for  the  cyph'rin'  of  some  nobler 

fate.  [AppUaBB.] 

Sz  for  dependin'  on  their  oaths  an'  thet, 
't  wun't  bind    'em  mor  'n  the  ribbin 

ronn'  my  het ; 
I    beared  a  fable   once  from   Othniel 

Stams, 
That  pints  it  slick  ez  weathercocks  do 

Dams: 
Onct  on  a  time  the  wolves  bed  certing 

rights 
Inside  the  fold ;  they  used  to  sleep  there 

nights. 
An',  bein'  cousins  o'  the  dogs,  they  took 
Their  turns  et  watchin',   reg'lar  ez  a 

book; 
Bat  somehow,  when  the  dogs  bed  gut 

asleep. 
Their  love  o'  mutton  beat  their  love  oL 

sheep. 
Tin  gradiUy  the  sbephenls 


Things  war  n't  agoin'  ez  they  'd  ough' 

to  be; 
So  they  sent  off  a  deacon  to  remonstrate 
Along  'th  the  wolves  an'  urge  'em  to  go 

on  straight ; 
They  didn'  seem  to  set  much  by  the 

deacon, 
Nor  preachin'  didn'  cow  'em,  nnt  to 

speak  on  ; 
Fin'ly  they  swore  thet  they  'd  go  out  an' 

8tay, 
An'  hev  their  fill  o'  mntton  every  day ; 
Then  dogs  an'  shepherds,  alter  much 

hard  dammin', 

[Groan  fifom  Deae'n  0.] 

Turned  tu  an'  give  'em  a  tormented 

lammin', 
An'  sez,  "  Ye  sha'  n't  go  oat,  the  mur- 
rain rot  ye. 
To  keep  us  wastin'  half  oar  time  to  watch 

yel" 
But  then  the  question  come,  How  live 

together 
'thout  losin'  sleeps  nor  nary  yew  nor 

wether  ? 
Now  there  wuz  some  dogs  (noways  wuth 

their  keep) 
That  sheered  their  cousins*  tastes  an' 

sheered  the  sheep  ; 
They  sez,  "Be  gin'rous,  let  'em  swear 

ri^t  in. 
An',  et  they  backslide,  let  'em  swear 

ag'in; 
Jes'  let  'em  put  on  sheep-skins  whilst 

they  're  swearin' ; 
To  ask  for  more  'ould  be  beyond  all 

bearin'." 
"  Be  gin'rous  for  yourselves,  where  ymk 

're  to  pay, 
Thet 's  the  best  prectice,"  sez  a  shep- 
herd gray ; 
"  Ez  for  tneir  oaths  they  wun't  be  wuth 

a  button. 
Long  'z  you  don't  cure  'em  o'  their  taste 

for  mntton ; 
Th'  ain't  but  one  solid  way,  howe'er  you 

puzzle : 
Tell  they  're  convarted,  let  'em  wear  a 

muzzle. "      CCrleii  of  "  BuUy  for  you  I  ♦'] 

I  've    noticed    thet    each    half-baked 

scheme's  abetters 
Are  in  the  hebbit  o'  producin'  letters 
Writ  by  all  sorts  o*  never-heared-on 
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I  're  noticed,  tn,  it 's  the  quack  med'- 

cinegits 
(An*  needs)  the  grettest  heaps  o*  stiffy- 

kits ;  [Two  apothekenes  goM  oat.] 

Now,  sence  I  lef  off  creepin*  on  all  foon, 
I  hain't  ast  no  man  to  endorse  my  coarse ; 
It 's  full  ez  cheap  to  be  your  own  endor- 
ser, 
An*  ef  I  're  made  a  cup,  1 11  fin'  the 

sancer; 
But  I  'ye  some  letters  here  from  f  other 

side. 
An'  them 's  the  sort  thet  helps  me  to 

decide ; 
Tell  me  for  wut  the  oopper-comp'nies 

hanker, 
An'  I  '11  tell  you  jest  where  it 's  safe  to 

anchor.  f^n*  1»*m-1 

Fns'ly  the  Hon'ble  B.  O.  Sawin  writes 
Thet  for  a  spell  he  could  n'  sleep  o' 

nifhts, 
Puzzlia  which  side  wus  preudentest  to 

pin  to, 
Which  wuz  th'  ole  homestead,  which  the 

temp'ry  leanto ; 
£t  fust  he  jedged  *t  would  right-side-up 

his  pan 
To  come  out  ez  a  'ridge'nal  Union  man,. 
"But  now,"  he  sez,  *'  I  ain't  nut  quite 

80  fresh ; 
The  winnin'  horse  is  goin'  to  be  Secesh  ; 
Vou  might,  las'  spring,  hev  eas'ly  walked 

the  course, 
'fore  we  contrived  to  doctor  th'  Union 

horse  ; 
Now  we  're  the  ones  to  walk  aroun'  the 

uex'  track  : 
Jest  you  take  hold  an'  read  the  follerin' 

extrac', 
Out  of  a  letter  I  received  last  week 
From  an  ole  frien'  thet  never  sprung  a 

leak, 
A  Nothun  Dem'crat  o'  th'  ole  Jarsey 

blue, 
Bom  copper-sheathed  an' copper-fastened 

tu.'' 

"  These  four  years  past  it  hez  been  tough 
To  say  which  side  a  feller  went  for ; 
Ouideposts  all  gone,  roads  muddy  'n* 

rough, 
An'  nothin'  duin'  wut 't  wuz  meant  for ; 
Pickets  a-firin'  left  an*  right. 
Both  sides  a  lettin*  rip  et  sight,  — 
Life  war  n't  wuth  hardly  payin'  rent  for. 

^  Columby  gut  her  back  up  so, 

It  war  n't  no  use  a-tryin*  to  stop  her,  — 


War's  emptin's  riled  her  veiy  dong^ 
An'  made  it  rise  an'  act  improper ; 
't  wuz  full  ez  much  ez  I  could  dn 
To  jes'  lay  low  an'  worry  thru, 
'thout  hevin'  to  sell  out  my  copper. 

"  Afore  the  war  your  mod'rit  men 
Could  set  an'  sun  'em  on  the  fences^ 
Cyph'rin'  the  chances  up,  an*  then 
Jump  off  which  way  bes  paid  ezpeniet; 
Sence,  't  wus  so  resky  ary  way, 
/  did  n't  hardly  darst  to  say 
I  'greed  with  Paley's  Evidences. 

[Oroan  fhna  Daac^  a| 

**  Ask  Mac  ef  tryin'  to  set  the  fence 
War  n't  like  bein'  rid  upon  a  rail  on  \ 
Headin'  your  party  with  a  sense 
O'  bein'  tipjint  in  the  tail  on't, 
An'  tryin  to  think  thet,  on  the  wholes 
You  kin'  o'  quasi  own  your  soul 
When  Belmont  *s  gut  a  bill  o*  sale  on 't  f 
[Three  cheen  for  Gzant  and  ShenaML] 

"Come  peace,  I  sposed  thet  folks  *oald 

like 
Their  pol'tics  done  ag'in  by  proxy 
Give  tneir  noo  loves  the  bag  an'  strike 
A  fresh  trade  with  their  reglar  doxy; 
But  the  drag's  broke,  now  slavery's 

gone. 
An'  there  's  gret  resk  they  'U  blunder  on, 
Ef  they  ain't  stopped,  to  real  Democ*cy. 

"We  've  gut  an  awful  row  to  hoe 
In  this  'ere  job  o'  reconstructin' ; 
Folks  dunno  skurce  which  way  to  go. 
Where  th'  ain't   some  boghole  to  be 

ducked  in ; 
But  one  thing  's  clear ;  there  is  a  cnck, 
Ef  we  prv  hard,  'twixt  white  an'  black. 
Where  the  ole  makebate  can  be  tacked 

in. 

"No  white  man  sets  in  airth's  braid 

aisle 
Thet  I  ain't  willin'  t'  own  ez  brother. 
An'  ef  he  's  happened  to  strike  ile, 
I  dunno,  fin'ly,  out  I  'd  ruther ; 
An'  Paddies,  long  'z  they  vote  all  rights 
Though  they  ain't  jest  a  nat'ral  whiter 
I  hold  one  on  'em  good  'z  another. 

[AppiaoN; 

"Wut  is  there  lef  I  'd  like  to  know. 
Ef 't  ain't  the  difference  o'  coloi> 
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To  keep  np  self -respec'  an'  show 
The  human  natur'  of  a  follah  ? 
Wnt  good  in  bein*  white,  onless 
It's  fixed  by  law,  nut  lef'  to  gaeas, 
W^  're  a  heap  smarter  an'  they  duUer  ? 

"  Ef  we  're  to  hey  our  ekle  rights, 
\  wnn't  du  to  'low  no  competition ; 
Th'  ole  debt  doo  us  for  bein'  whites 
Ain't  safe  onless  we  stop  th'  emission 
0'  these  noo  notes,  whose  specie  base 
Is  human  natur*,  'thout  no  trace 
0'  shape,  nor  color,  nor  condition. 

[Ck>ntinood  sppUuise.1 

"So  far  I  'd  writ  an*  could  n'  jedge 
Aboard  wut  boat  1  'd  best  take  pessige. 
My  brains   all   mincemeat,   'thout  no 

edge 
upon  'em  more  than  tu  a  sessige, 
Bat  now  it  seems  ez  though  1  see 
Bunthin'  resemblin'  an  idee, 
Sence  Johnson's  speech  an'  veto  mes- 
sage. 

"T  like  the  speech  best,  I  confess, 
The  logic,  preudence,  an'  good  taste 

on  t. 
An'  it  *s  so  mad,  I  mther  guess 
There  's  some  dependence  to  be  placed 

on't;  [Laughter.] 

It's  narrer,  but  'twixt  you  an'  me. 
Out  o*  the  allies  o*  J.  D. 
A  temp*i7  P^''^  ^^^'^  ^  based  on  't. 

"Jes'  to  hold  on  till  Johnson  's  thru 
An*  dug  his  Presidential  grwe  is. 
An'  ihm/ — who  knows  but  we  could 
slew 

The  country  roun'  to  put  in ? 

Won't  some  folks  rare  up  when  we  pull 
Out  o'  their  eyes  our  Union  wool 
An'  lam  'em  wut  a  p'lit'de  shave  is ! 

"  Oh,  did  it  seem  'z  ef  Providunce 
Could  ever  send  a  second  Tyler  f 
To  see  the  South  all  back  to  odo^ 


Reapin'  the  spiles  o*  the  Freesiler, 
Is  cute  ez  though  an  ingineer 
Should  claim  th'  old  iron  for  his  sheer 
Coz  't  was  himself  that  bust  the  biler  !** 

[Oxet  laughter.^ 

Thet  tells  the  story!    Thet's  wut  we 

shall  git 
By  tryin'  squirtguns  on  the  bumin'  Pit ; 
For  the  drjr  never  comes  when  it  '11  du 
To  kick  on  Dooty  like  a  worn-out  shoe. 
1  seem  to  hear  a  whisperin'  in  the  air, 
A  sighin'  like,  of  unconsoled  despair, 
Thet    comes   from  nowhere  an'   from 

everjrwhere. 
An'  seems  to  say,  "Why  died  we  ?  war 

n't  it,  then. 
To  settle,  once  for  all,  thet  men  wnx 

men? 
Oh,airth's  sweet  cup  snetched  from  us 

barely  tasted. 
The  grave's  real  chill  ib  feelin'  life  wuz 

wasted! 
Oh,  you  we  lef',  long-lingerin'  et  the 

door, 
Lovin'  you  best,  ooz  we  loved  Her  the 

more, 
Thet  Death,  not  we,  had  conquered,  we 

should  feel 
Ef  she  upon  our  memory  turned  her 

heel. 
An*  uni-egretfal  throwed  us  all  away 
To  flaunt  it  in  a  Blind  Man's  Holiday !" 

My  fnen's,  I  've  talked  nigh  on  to  long 
enough. 

I  hain't  no  call  to  bore  ye  ooz  ye  're 
tough; 

My  lungs  are  soand,  an'  our  own  v'ice 
delights 

Our  ears,  but  even  kebbige-heads  hez 
rights. 

It's  the  h&s'  time  thet  I  shell  e'er  ad- 
dress ye. 

But  you  '11  soon  fin'  some  new  torment- 
or :  bless  ye  I 

(Tamnlt'oas  applanse  and  ciifls  of  *Oo  on  t* 
•*  Don't  stop  n 


NOTES. 


I  AM  Indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Bertrtj  WDlfayna 
for  theee  llliutratlTe  notes. 


FIRST  BEBIE& 

Thia  aeries  of  the  Biglow  Pftpera  relates  to  the 
Mexican  War.  It  ezpreaaea  the  aentiment  of 
Now  Eaglaudf  and  particularly  of  Maaaachuaetta, 
on  Uiat  contiictf  which  in  its  aim  and  conduct 
had  little  of  honor  for  the  American  Republio. 
The  war  was  begun  and  proaecuted  in  the  Inter- 
est  of  Southern  slaveholders.  It  was  easential 
to  the  Tltality  of  alavery  that  fresh  fields  should 
constantly  be  opeued  to  it.  Agriculturs  was  al- 
most the  sole  iuduHtry  in  which  al»ves  could  be 
profitably  employed.  That  their  labor  should 
be  wasteful  and  careless  to  preserre  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  aoil  was  inevitable.  New 
land  was  ever  in  demand,  and  the  liistory  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  is  one  long  series  of 
struggles  for  more  territory.  It  was  with  this 
end  in  view  that  a  colony  of  roving,  adventurous 
Americans,  settled  in  the  thinly  populated  and 
poorly  goveruod  region  now  known  as  Texas,  re- 
volted from  the  Mexican  government  and  secured 
admission  to  the  Union,  thus  bringing  on  the 
war  with  Mexico.  The  Nortliem  Whigs  had  pro- 
tested against  annexation,  but  after  the  war  be- 
gan, their  resistance  grew  more  and  more  feeble. 
In  the  vain  effort  to  retain  their  Urge  Southern 
oonstitupnt,  they  sacrificed  justice  to  expediency 
and  avoided  an  issue  that  would  not  be  put 
down.  The  story  of  the  Mexicsn  War  Is  the 
story  of  the  gradual  decline  of  the  great  Whig 
party,  and  of  the  growth  of  that  organisation, 
successively  known  ss  the  Liberty,  Free-S<rfl, 
and  RcpubUcan  party,  whose  policy  was  the  ex- 
clusion of  slavery  from  all  new  territory.  One 
more  victory  was  granted  to  the  Whigs  in  1848. 
After  that  their  strength  failed  rapidly.  North- 
em  sentiment  was  being  roused  to  a  sense  of 
rlghteoua  indignation  by  Southern  aggreaaiona 
and  the  fervid  exhortationa  of  Garrison  and  hia 
oo-worken  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Few,  how- 
ever, followed  Oarriaon  into  dialojralty  to  the 
Constitution.  The  greater  number  preferred  to 
stay  in  the  Union  and  use  such  lawful  political 
means  as  were  available  for  the  restriction  of 
slavery.  Their  wisdom  was  demonstrated  by 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  twelve  years 
dfter  the  Mexican  War  cloned. 

Page  173.     "  A  ertietin  5ar/fmf."    The  act  of 
May  13,  1846,  authorised  Preaident  Polk  to  em- 

Eloy  the  militia,  and  call  out  50,(XX)  volunteera, 
!  nsosssary.    He  immediately  called  for  the  iuU 


number  of  ToliiiitMn,  asking 

777  men.    On  May  26  Governor        

proclamation  for  the  enrollment  of  tlie  i 
As  the  Frsaident's  call  was  mer^  a  rwrat 
not  an  order,  many  Whigs  and  the  Aboiit 
wars  for  refusing  it.  The  Liberator  for  June  5 
severely  oensored  the  governor  for  complying, 
and  accused  him  of  not  carrying  oot  the  rnaole- 
tions  of  the  last  Whig  OonventicBy  whkli  had 
{dodged  the  party  **  to  present  as  Una  a  fraaiL  si 
opp<Mition  to  the  institution  aa 
with  their  sllegianoe  to  the  Gonatitatioc&.** 


she 's  ftbieefin*. 
caUfor 
the 


(of.  note  to  p.  176)  aa  well  as  to 
War  BUL    On  May  U,  1846,  the 


These  acts  bore  wilk 


Page  174.  **Mas9aehtuetU . , 
.  .  .  "     An  allusion  to  the 
troops 
on  Uie 

dent  sent  to  the  House  of 
well-known  meaaage  declaring  the  existence  «C 
war  brought  on  "by  the  act  of  Mexiooi,**  sad 
asking  for  a  supply  of  $10,000,000.  Of  tlie 
members  from  Massachosetta,  all  Whaga, 
Robert  G.  Wuithrop,  of  Boston,  and  Amoa  Ab- 
bott, of  Andover,  voted  for  the  bilL  The  Whigs 
throughout  the  country,  remembering  the  fats 
of  the  party  which  had  oppoeed  the 
with  England,  sanctioned  the  measnre 
sary  for  the  preeervation  of  the  uiny,  thsa  h 
peril  by  the  unauthorised  acts  of  the  Pra 

Psse  176.  **Ha'n't  they  sold  .  .  . 
fo*iM  r  **  Sooth  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and 
other  Southern  Stoteaat  an  early  date 
acts  to  prevent  free  persons  of  ool^  from' 
ing  their  Jurisdictions, 
piutlcular  aeverity  upon  colored 
were  imprisoned,  fined,  or  whipped,  and 
sold  into  slavery.  On  the  petition  of  the 
ohusetts  Legislature,  Oovemor  Brign,  in  1841^ 
appointed  w.  Samuel  Hoar  agent  toCharlerteai 
and  Mr.  George  Hubbard  to  New  Orlaane,  to  net 
on  behalf  of  opprossed  colored  citiaana  of  tk» 
Bay  State.  Mr.  Hoar  was  expelled  froa 
Carolina  by  cider  of  the  Leglslatnra  of 
State,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  waa  forced  hf 
of  violence  to  leave  Louisiana.  The 
acts  remained  in  force  nntn  after  the  CfTil  Wac 

Page  176.  "  Oo  to  work  an*  part.^*  ^'V^ 
tiona  to  secede  were  not  uncommon  in  New  lbi» 
hmd  at  thia  time.  The  righta  of  Uie  States  hd 
been  strongly  asserted  on  the  acqnialtion  ef 
Louisisna  in  1803,  and  on  the  admissaon  ef  tte 
State  of  that  name  in  1812.  Axnong  the  reaoin- 
tiona  of  the  Mssnchusette  Legislature  adopted 
in  1845,  relstive  to  the  propoeed  annexatkm  el 
Texss,  was  one  declaring  that  "  such  aa  act  sA 
admiaaion  would  have  no  binding : 
on  the  people  of  m— .^H«-«*fc^a 
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Mtn  Qoliiey  AdiniB.  In  a  ffiaconrw  bcfora  ths 
Hew  York  Historical  Boolety,  In  1839,  clftlmed  m 
right  for  the  BtatM  "  to  part  in  friendahip  with 
each  other  .  .  .  when  the  fraternal  spirit  shall 
sire  way.**  etc  The  Garrisonian  wing  of  the 
AboUtionkts  notorlooaly  advocated  aeceasion. 
There  were  sevend  other  instanoesof  an  expres- 
sion of  this  sentiment,  but  for  the  most  part 
tfafly  were  not  eroked  by  opposition  to  slavery. 

Age  176.  ^  Hoorowin*  in  ole  Funnel."  The 
MasBsi  hiisf'iMw  regiment,  though  oalled  for  Kay 
13,  1846,  was  not  mustered  into  the  United 
fltatos'  aerriee  till  late  in  January  of  the  next 
year.  The  officers,  elected  Januarys,  1847,  were 
as  follows:  Caleb  Cushing,  of  ifewburyport, 
Colonel ;  Issac  H.  Wright,  of  Boxbnnr,  lieuten- 
aat-Oolonel;  Edward  W.  Abbott,  of  Andover, 
IfaJOT.  Shortlv  before  the  troope  embarked  for 
the  Sooth,  on  the  evening  of  Satozdav,  January 
23, 1847,  a  public  meettE«  was  held  in  l>&neuu 
Ball,  where  an  elegant  Kwatd  was  presented  to 
Hr.  Wright  by  John  A.  Bdlles.  on  belislf  of  the 
SBbeerlbers.  Mr.  Bolles*  speech  on  this  occasion 
is  the  one  referred  to. 

Pure  176.  **MUier  Ballet.**  Mr.  John  Angus- 
toe  Bolles  was  the  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  a 
Congress  of  Nations,  published  by  the  Am'ericsn 
Fsaoe  Society,  an  eanv  on  Uswy  and  Usury 
Jmwo^  and  of  various  sztlcles  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Seview  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  also 
the  flrst  editor  of  the  SoHon  Journal,  In  1843 
he  waa  Secretary  of  State  for  Maasschusetts. 

FsffB  176.  Banloul.  Mr.  Robert  Bantoul 
(180^1852),  a  prominent  lawyer  and  a  most  se- 
campUfldiea  gentleman,  was  at  this  time  United 
Stetee  District  Attomev  for  Msssachusetts.  In 
1861  he  succeeded  Webster  in  the  Senate,  but 
remained  there  a  short  time  only.  He  wss  a 
Bepreeentative  in  Coi^fress  from  1861  till  his 
tinath  Although  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Rantoul  «as 
stroofl^y  opposed  to  slavery. 

Page  176.  **  AeholHn*  on  *em.**  Mr.  Rantoul 
waaan  earnest  advocate  at  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal ponidiment.  Public  attention  had  recently 
been  called  to  ids  views  by  some  letters  to  Gov- 
ernor Briggs  on  the  snbjeet,  written  in  February, 
1846L 

Page  178.  **  Caleb."  Caleb  Cushing,  of  New- 
borypcnrt.  Colonel  of  the  Mnssarhuaetts  Regi- 
ment of  Yolunteers. 

Page  179.  *'  Oubematorial  second,"  Cf.  note 
to  p.  173. 

Page  180.  **Guvener  B."  George  Nixon 
Brigga  vras  the  Whig  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
from  1844  to  1861.  The  campaieri  referred  to 
here  ia  that  of  1847.  Governor  Briggs  was  re- 
nominated by  acclamation  and  supported  by  liis 
party  with  great  enthusiasm.  His  opponent  was 
Caleb  Cnahing,  then  in  Mexico,  anid  raised  by 
Preddont  Polk  to  the  rank  of  Brisadier-Gpneral. 
Cushing  waa  defMited  by  a  majority  of  14,060. 

F^  180.  "  John  P.  Bolrinson,"  John  Paul 
Bobinaon  (1790-1864)  was  a  resident  of  Lowell,  a 
lawyer  of  considerable  ability,  and  a  thorough 
dasslcal  scholar.  He  represented  Lowell  in  the 
State  Lc«lsbitnre  in  1829,  1830,  1831,  1833,  nnd 
1842,  and  was  Senator  from  Middlesex  in  1836. 
liito  in  the  gubernatorial  contest  oi  1847  it  was 
nnnored  thiU;  RoMnson,  heretofore  a  sealonn 
IHiig,  and  a  delegate  to  the  recent  Springfield 
Convention,  had  gone  over  to  the  Democratic 
er,  aa  it  waa  then  styled,  the  "Loco**  camp. 
The  edttov  of  the  Boston  Pattadiwn  wrote  to 


him  to  team  the  tmtli,  and  Robinson  replied  in 
an  open  letter  avowing  his  intention  to  vote  for 
Cushing. 

Pase  180.  **Gineral  C.**  General  Caleb 
CusfaJng.    Cf.  note  to  p.  178. 

Page  181.  "  Our  country,  hoteever  bounded." 
Mr.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  M.  C,  in  a  speech  at  Fan- 
eufl  Han,  July  4, 1846,  said  in  deprecation  of  se- 
cession: "Our  country  —  bounded  by  the  St. 
John's  and  the  Sabine,  or  however  otherwise 
bounded  or  described,  and  be  the  measurements 
more  or  less — still  our  country  —  to  be  cher- 
ished in  all  our  hearts,  to  be  defended  by  sll  our 
hands.**  The  sentiifient  wss  at  once  taken  up 
and  used  efTectively  by  the  "  Cotton  **  Whigs, 
those  who  inclined  to  favor  the  Mexican  War. 

Page  182.  "  The  Liberator."  The  Liberator 
waa  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  anti-elaveiy  pcper, 
published  from  1831  to  1866.  The  "  heresies*^ 
of  which  Mr.  Wilbur  speaks  were  Garrison's  ad- 
vocacy of  secession,  his  well-known  and  ejcen- 
trie  views  on  "no  government,**  woman  suf- 
f  rage,  etc 

Psge  182.  Scott.  General  W.  Scott  was  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  WUg  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idenc^  in  the  summer  of  1847,  but  wss  soon 
overubadowed  by  Genersl  Taylor. 

Page  184.  J.  O.  Pal/rey.  December  6, 1847, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  Thirtieth 
Congress,  was  elected  after  three  ballots.  Mr. 
John  Ck>rham  Palfrey,  elected  a  Whig  member 
from  Boston,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Giddings,  of  Ohio, 
refused  to  vote  for  Winthrop,  and  remained  firm 
to  the  last  in  spite  of  the  inteneity  of  public 
opinion  in  their  party.  The  election  of  a  Whig 
Speaker  in  a  manner  depended  on  their  votes. 
£Ud  thsy  supported  Winthrop,  he  could  have 
been  elected  on  the  second  ballot.  At  the  third 
he  could  not  have  been  elected  without  them 
had  not  Mr.  Levin,  a  Native  American  member, 
changed  his  vote,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  a  Democrat 
from  South  Carolina,  left  the  hall.  Mr.  Palfrey 
refused  to  vote  for  Mr.  Winthrop  because  he 
was  assured  the  latter  would  not,  throuffh  his 
power  over  the  committees,  exert  his  innueuoo 
to  arrest  the  war  and  obstruct  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  new  territonr.  So  bold  and  decided 
a  stand  st  so  critical  a  time  excited  great  indig* 
nation  for  a  time  among  the  "  Cotton  "  Whigs 
of  Boston. 

Page  184.  **  Springfield  Convention."  This 
convention  was  held  September  29, 1847.  The 
substance  of  the  resoluticms  is  given  by  Mr.  Dig- 
low. 

Page  187.  **  Monteery."  Monterey,  the  capi- 
tal of  Nueva  Leon,  capitulated  September  24, 
1846,  thus  giving  the  United  States'  troops  con- 
trol over  about  two  thirds  of  the  territory  aud 
one  tenth  of  the  population  of  Mexico. 

Page  187.  '' Cherry  Buster."  August  20, 1847, 
General  Scott  stormed  the  heights  of  Cheru- 
busco,  and  completely  routed  the  30,000  Mexicans 
stationed  there  imder  Santa  Anna.  Scott  could 
have  entered  the  capital  at  once  in  triumph 
had  he  not  preferred  to  delay  for  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

Pafje  187.  "  The  Tooleries."  IneFrmch  Rev- 
olntion  of  1848,  which  resulted  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Louis  Pliilippe,  was  at  this  time  irupend- 

Pagel88.  "7%<?Po*/."  Th*H  Boston  Post,  m 
Democn^c,  or  Loco  newspaper. 
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PMn  188.  **  Th€  CouHtr,**  Tbe  Bottom  Cou- 
ri0r,  in  which  the  Blglow  Papers  flxal  eppeered, 
wu  a  **Coiueienoe "  Whig  peper. 

Page  189.  **  Drayton  tmd  Sayng,**  In  April, 
1848,  an  attempt  was  made  to  abdoot  serenty- 
■eren  slares  fram  Waahington  in  tbe  schooner 
PearL  under  the  oondoct  of  Captain  Drayton 
•nd  Sayrea,  or  Bayers,  his  mate.  The  alarea 
were  apeedliT  recaptured  and  sold  South,  whUe 
their  toave  defendera  barely  escaped  with  their 
Uves  from  an  infuriated  mob.  The  Abolitionists 
in  Oongreas  determined  to  eroke  from  that  body 
some  expressioo  of  sentiment  on  the  subject. 
On  tbe  20th  of  April  Senator  Hale  introduoed  a 
reaolution  implying  but  not  ezpreaslnc  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed.  It  stirrea  the  suTeholders 
to  nil  usual  intemperance  of  language.  Calhoun 
was  "amaied  that  even  the  Sraator  from  New 
Hampdilre  had  so  little  respud  for  the  Constitu- 
tion," end.  forgetting  ld»  usual  dignity,  declared 
he  **woula  aa  soon  amie  with  a  maniac  from 
Bedlam  '*  as  with  Mr.  Hale.  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mis- 
aissippl,  waa,  perhapa,  the  moat  riolent  of  all. 
He  denounced  any  attempt  of  Congress  to  legia* 
late  on  the  aubjeet  of  ahvery  as  ^*a  nefarious 
attempt  to  commit  grand  larceny."  He  charged 
Mr.  Hale  with  being  "aa  guilty  as  if  he  had 
oommitted  highway  robbery,"  and  went  on  to 
■ay,  "I  inrite  him  to  TiMt  Miarissippi,  and  will 
teU  him  beforehand,  in  all  honesty,  that  he  could 
not  go  ten  miles  into  the  interior  before  he  would 
grace  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest  with 
a  rope  around  his  neck,  with  the  approbation  of 
all  honest  and  patriotic  citiaens;  and  that,  if 
necessary,  I  ahould  myself  assist  in  the  opera- 
tion." 

Mr.  Hale  stood  almost  alone  with,  bis  resoln- 
tlon^  which  was  soon  arrested  by  an  adjourn- 
ment.   A  similar  resolution  failed  in  the  Uonae. 

Dravton  and  Sayres  were  oonricted  by  the  Dia- 
tdct  Court  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. In  1862  Senator  Sumner  secured 
for  them  an  unconditional  pardon  from  Presi- 
dent Fillmore. 

Page  190.  Mr,  Foote,  Of.  note  abore.  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Foote  was  Senator  from  Miaslssippi 
from  1847  to  1852.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  and  the  author  of  TAe 
War  of  the  RtbeUian^  and  Pertonal  BeooUeo- 
Hons  of  Public  Mm, 

Page  190.  Mangum,  W.  P.  Mangum  (1793- 
1861)  waa  Senator  from  North  Carolina  from 
1831  to  1837,  and  from  1841  to  1847.  He  waa 
Preeident  oro  tern,  of  the  Senate  during  TVlw'a 
administration,  1842-1840. 

Page  190.  Cost.  Lewis  Cass  (1782-1806)  waa 
Jackson's  Secretary  of  War  from  1831  to  1836, 
Minister  to  France  from  1836  to  1842,  Senator 
from  Michigan  from  1846  to  1848,  and  candidate 
for  the  Presidancy  on  tbe  Democratic  ticket  in 
1848.  After  his  defeat  by  Taylor  he  was  in  1849 
returned  to  the  Senate  to  fill  out  his  unez^red 
term.  He  waa  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  State 
until  the  famous  message  of  December,  1860, 
when  he  resigned. 

Page  19a  Davis.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  so-called  Confederate  Statea.  waa  a 
Senator  from  Miasiarippi  from  1847  to  1850. 

Page  190.  Jfannegan,  Sdward  A.  Hannegan 
was  Senator  from  Indiana  from  1843  to  1849. 
He  was  af tarwarda  Minister  to  Prussia.  Died  in 
1860. 

Page  190.  Jamagiin.  SpanoarJaniaginiepra- 


tlie  State  of  Vmummm  in 
from  1841  to  1847.    He  died  in  1861. 

Page  190.    Aihertom.     Charlea  O. 
(18D4-1863)  was  Senator  from  Hew 
from  1843  to  1849. 

Page  191.  ColquitL  W.  T.  Colqvitt  (ySS^ 
1866)  waa  Senator  from  Geoigia,  18ftS-ia48. 

Page  191.  JoAiMon.  Bererdy  Johneon  wm 
Senator  from  Maryland,  1845-1840. 

Page  191.  WeateoU.  Jamea  D..Waateott,  Baa> 
ator  firom  Florida,  1846-1849. 

Page  191.  Lewiu  DlzouH.  Lewis  reproseotsi 
Alahama  in  tbe  House  of  Bepreaeutativca  trim 
1829  to  1843,  and  in  the  Senate  from  1S44  taU  ha 
death  in  1848. 

Page  192.  **  PiiwrCv."  The  rerolutioa  In  I^aMt 
waa  hailed  with  deligfat  in  the  United  Statea  aaa 
triumph  of  freedom  and  popular  w 
In  Congress  the  eyent  gave  opportunity  for  i 
sounding  declamation,  in  which  tlae 
membera  participated  with  aamocb  enUmiriaam  as 
those  from  ttie  North.*  At  the  same  time  whenths 
Abolitioniata  aought  to  turn  all  thia  phOosop^ 
to  some  more  practical  appUoation  nearer  Immb, 
the  attempt  waa  bitterly  denoumeed  at  Waskaag- 
ton  and  by  the  Democratio  preea  generally.  A 
striking  InstTim^  of  thia  inconsiaten^  ia  affovdsd 
by  a  speech  of  Senator  Foote.  **  The  age  cf 
tvnmta  and  alayeiy,"  aaid  he,  in  aJli 
Fnnce,  "ia  drawing  to  a  dc 
period  to  be  aignaliaed  by  the  u: 
petion  of  man  fn»n  the  f ettera  of  dvU 
aion,  and  the  reocwnition  in  all  countriea 
great  prinoiplea  of  popular  aoyereignty*  e(|aality, 
and  brotherhood,  is  at  thia  moment  vl^bly  com- 
mencing." A  few  days  later,  when  Mr.  Mann,  tha 
attorney  for  Dravton  and  Sayrea,  quoted  these 
very  words  in  palliation  of  his  clientB*  oAooe, 
he  waa  peremptorily  checked  by  the  jndfee  for 
uttering  **  Jnnammatory "  woraa  tlaat  n%iit 
**  endanser  our  institutionB." 

Page  194.  CandidaU  for  the  Prettdamtf,  Is 
the  campaign  of  1848  the  Whiga  detenniDed  ts 
haye  aubetantially  no  platform  or  programme  at 
all,  in  order  to  retain  the  Southern  elemeat  ia 
their  party.  Accordingly  a  ooloriem 
waa  selected  in  the  person  of  Oeoeral 
Taylor,  who,  it  was  said,  had  neyer 
made  any  political  confession  of  faith.  He 
nominated  as  the  "peopIe*s  oandidnte,"  ■ 
men  of  all  partiea  were  inrited  to  anpport  hi 
He  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  any  pcdky 
enter  into  any  details,  unices  on  aome  soc^  c 
aolete  issue  ss  that  of  a  National 
it  became  apparent  that  hia  fQllow<>Ta  were  ehxAf 
Whigs,  he  declared  himaelf  a  Whig  alaow  *'ai> 
though  not  an  ultra  one."  He  partlnilaz^ 
ayoiaed  compromising  himaelf  on  tbe  slsrtcy 

Juestion.    Wnen,  in  the  beginning  of  1847,  Mb 
.  W.  Taylor,  of  the  Cincinnati  SignaL, 
tioned  him  on  the  Wilmot  Proyiao,  he 
in  such  yague  phrases  that  tbe  confuaed 
interpreted  them  first  aa  faTOring  and  flnsQy ) 
opposing   the   measure.    Thia   dedaratkm,  t 

EBther  with  tbe  candidate's  annoanoemem 
e  was  a  Whig,  was  taken  in  the  North  to 
that  be  waa  oppoeed  to  the  extension  of  ksveiy. 
Tbe  fact  that  he  was  a  Southerner  and  a  alaa^ 
holder  was  sutBcient  to  reassure  the  South. 

Page  196.    Pinto,    Pseudonym  of  Mr.  ChaalH 
F.  Briggs  (1810-1877),  the  seme  who 
warda  associated  with  Edgar  A.  Poa  «a 
Br9adwaiy  Beiriew. 
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SBwe  18S.  **Tkel  domed  PrwUo.**  An- 
tits,  1846,  the  Praddent  addranad  a  meuMm 
both  HouaM  uking  for  £2,000,000  to  oonelude 

■  peace  with  Iftezico  and  reoompenM  her  for  her 
pnnoiad  oeealon  of  territory.  On  the  Bame  di^ 
IfcKay,  of  North  GaroUoa,  introduoed  a  bill 
into  the  lower  Honae  for  tUs  porixMe.  DaTid 
Wilmot,  of  Pennaylrania,  a  Democrat  and  a 
nalone  friend  of  annexation,  moTod  ae  a  proriio 
that  alayery  ahoold  forever  be  excluded  from  the 
new  territory.  The  motion  waa  anddenhr  and 
imexpeetedly  oarried  by  a  vote  of  83  to  54.  It 
dill  not  eome  to  a  Tote  in  the  Senate,  for  John 
Davia,  of  Maaaachnaetta,  talked  it  to  death  by  a 
long  speech  in  ita  favor.  Nevertheleaa  it  became 
at  once  a  bumfaig  qneetion  in  both  North  and 
Sooth.  The  more  pronounced  aati-alaTeiy  men 
ol  the  former  aection  tried  to  make  it  the  politi- 
cal teat  in  tiie  oomioff  campaign.  The  refusal  of 
tfie  Whig  party  to  tuke  up  the  qneation  caoaed 
hrge  acceaaiona  to  the  old  Liberty  party,  now 
known  as  the  Ihree-Boa,  uid  later  to  become  the 
Bepablican  party. 

A«e  201.  Fcmetea  Hatt  —  CoUma  Wright. 
Ot  notea  to  p.  176. 

Page  203.  AthUmd,  etc.  It  hardly  need  be 
■Id  that  Aahland  waa  the  home  of  Henry  Clay ; 
North  Bend,  of  Harriaon;  Marahfleld,  of  Web- 
iter;  Kinderhook,  of  Van  Buien ;  and  Baton 
Booge,  of  General  Taylor. 

Page  204.  **  PAeUtdelphy  nomemee.^*  The 
Philadelphia  nominee  waa  Oeneral  Zaohazy 
Ii^lor. 

Page  906.  **A  Wig,  Imt  without  tein*  uUrg,^ 
Df.  note  to  p.  194. 

Pjge  205.  **Af<uh/UP  meeeh.**  The  speech 
lure  referred  to  ia  the  one  delivered  by  Webster 
It  Ifarahileld,  September  1, 1848.  While  he  af- 
Irmed  that  the  nomination  of  Taylor  waa  **not 
It  to  be  made,"  he  nevertheleaa  declared  that  he 
rould  vote  for  him,  and  adviaed  hia  friends  to 
lo  the  same.  "The  aagaciona,  wise,  and  far- 
eelng  doctrine  of  availability,**  aaid  he,  **  lay  at 
he  root  of  the  whole  matter.** 

Page  206.  Chcate.  Into  none  of  hia  political 
tddresses  did  Bofua  Choate  throw  ao  much  of 
lis  hewt  snd  soiU  as  into  those  which  upheld  the 
aOhig  polioy  of  the  Whig  party  from  1848  to 

piige  20S.  Buffalo.  On  Angust  9. 1848,  the 
onvention  oontaining  the  consolidated  elements 
f  conatitational  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
Uvery  met  at  Buffalo.  The  party,  calling  itself 
he  Free-Soil  party  now,  declared  ita  platform  to 
e  **  no  more  alave  Statea  and  no  more  alava  ter- 
itory.*'  liartln  Van  Bnren  and  Charlea  Francia 
idama  were  the  candidatea  selected.  Van  Buren 
ram  chosen  because  it  was  thought  he  might 
ttraet  Democratio  votea.  His  op^Mltion  to  the 
Ktenidon  of  slavery  was  not  very  energetic.  In 
is  letter  accepting  the  nomination  he  com- 
lended  the  caivennon  for  having  taken  no  deci- 
ve  stend  against  slavery  In  ue  District  of 
olmnhl*. 

Pnge207.  **Toaelaglnthekm.^  Thealave- 
oldliig  States  early  lef^alated  to  forbid  ednca- 
on  and  free  religloos  meetings  to  alavea  and 
«e  people  of  oolor.  Stroud*a  Sketch  of  the 
lore  Z.<nrtf,  (Philadelphia,  1827}  ahows  that  the 
rincipol  »cta  of  thia  character  oate  from  the  ne- 
ed between  1740  and  1770.  Tliia  waa  long  be- 
ve  the  oldeat  antl-alavery  aocieties  were  organ* 
ad.    Thus  these  laws  cannot  be  represented  as 


having  been  ttie  fenlt  of  lnipertuMnft  and  ioleiB* 
perate  agitation  on  tlM  part  of  Northern  Aboli- 
tionists. They  were  frequently  defended  on  this 
ground  ia  the  Mat  of  the  antindaveiy  oonrtieli 
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Vaige  240.  The  Cotton  Loan.  In  1861  a  na^ 
niflcent  scheme  was  devised  for  bolstering  up  the 
Confederate  government's  credit.  The  plsntera 
slsned  agreements  subscribing  a  certain  portioo 
of  the  next  cotton  and  tobacoo  crop  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Using  this  as  a  basis  for  credit,  the 
STemment  issued  bonds  and  placed  aboufe 
6,000,000  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  England.  A 
much  greater  loan  xnight  have  been  negotiated 
had  it  not  suddenly  appeared  that  the  agree- 
ments made  by  the  planters  were  almost  worth- 
less. By  tiie  Old  of  the  year  tiie  jdan  was 
quietly  and  completely  abandoned.  The  Eng- 
liah  boodholdera  had  the  audacity  to  H^ply  for 
aid  to  the  United  Statea  after  the  war. 

Page  240.  Memminger.  Chariea  Onstavut 
Hemminger,  although  he  had  opposed  nulliflca* 
tion,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  secession 
movement  which  began  in  his  own  State,  South 
Carolina.  On  the  formation  of  the  Confederate 
government  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Although  not  without  experience  in  the 
management  of  hia  State's  flnancea,  he  ahowed 
little  akill  in  his  new  position. 

Page  240.  "  Comflseatin*  aU  debts.**  After 
the  failure  of  the  Produce  Loan  and  one  or  two 
other  meaaurea  on  a  aimilarly  grand  acale,  the 
Confederate  government  reaorted  to  aimpler 
means.  Chief  among  theae  were  the  acta  oon- 
flacating  the  property  of  and  all  debta  due  to 
alien  enemiea.  No  great  number  of  reputable 
persona  in  the  South  could  reaolve  to  compound 
or  wipe  out  debta  involving  their  personal  honor, 
so  the  results  of  the  scheme  were  meagre. 

Page  242.  Mcuon  and  SlOeU.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1861  President  Davis  undertook  to  send 
agenta  or  oommiaaionera  to  England  and  Franoo 
to  repreeent  the  Southern  cauae.  The  men 
chosen  were  James  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and 
John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana.  On  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber they  left  Charleston,  eluded  the  blockading 
squadron,  and  landed  at  Havana.  Thenoe  they 
embarkea  for  St.  Thomaa  on  the  Britlah  mail- 
ateamer  Trent.  On  the  way  the  Trent  was 
stopped  by  Captafai  Wilkes,  of  the  American 
msn-of-war  Ssn  Jacinto,  and  the  Confederate 
agents  were  trsnsf  erred  ss  prisoners  to  the  Istter 
vesnel.  The  Britlah  government  at  once  pro- 
claimed the  act  "  a  great  outrage,'*  and  aent  a 
peremptory  demand  for  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners and  reparation.  At  the  same  time,  with* 
out  waiting  for  anv  explanation,  it  made  exten- 
sive preparatifma  for  hostilitiea.  It  aeemed  and 
undoubtedly  waa  expedient  for  the  United  States 
to  receive  Lord  Rusaell'a  demand  aa  an  admis- 
sion that  impressment  of  British  seamen  found 
on  board  neutral  vessels  was  unwarrantable^ 
Acting  on  the  demand  as  an  admission  of  the 

Srinciple  so  long  contended  for  by  the  United 
tates.  Mr.  Seward  disavowed  the  act  of  Wilkes 
snd  released  ttie  oommissionera.  But  it  waa  held 
then  and  haa  idnoe  been  atoutly  maintained  by 
many  juriata  that  the  true  prlnciplea  of  intemi^ 
ti<mal  law  wiU  not  juatlf y  a  neutral  veeeel  ia 
tnaapoctlng  the  agent  <n  a  belligerent  on  ■ 
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koalfle  wlMJon.  Od  Um  HMtonrof  d«qwtobM 
they  ahoold  b«  eootrmbMid.  Tbe  diffloultjr  of 
uaioablB  Mttlsment  at  that  tline,  howvTer,  Uj 
not  to  maoh  tai  tho  point  of  law  aa  in  the  In- 
tenaity  of  popular  fMling  on  both  aidea  of  tbe 
Atlantic. 

Page  245.  BMigeremi  righU,  One  month 
after  Somtar  waa  attacked,  on  May  13, 1861,  the 
Queen  iaaued  n  prochunatlon  of  neutrality,  ao- 
oording  belligerent  rlghta  to  the  Confederacy. 
Thla  waa  done  eren  before  Mr.  Adama,  the  new 
minliter  from  the  IJncoln  admiuiatrataon,  oould 
reach  England.  Gommeroial  interest  cannot 
exeuae  ao  precipitate  a  recognition.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  aa  anything  bat  a  deliberate  expraa- 
bLmi  of  onf  riendlineaa  towmrda  the  United  Statea. 
It  ooldhr  contemplated  the  diaaolntioD  of  the 
Union,  utTored  the  eataUlahment  of  an  inde- 
pendent alaTe-empire,  and  by  ita  moral  support 
strengthened  the  handa  of  the  Rebellion  and 
prolonged  the  war. 

Psge  MS.  ComStd/etoU  pHmauT%,  It  la  no- 
torioua  that  Confederate  cruiaam  were  buU^ 
equipped,  and  vna  paxtiaUy  manned  In  Bngland 
fai  open  diaregard  of  the  mtemational  law  re- 
specting neutrala.  Mr.  Adama  pioteated  con- 
stantly and  emphatically  againat  thia,  but  in 
Tain  for  the  time.  No  notice  waa  taken  officially 
of  the  matter  until  it  waa  forced  on  the  Brit- 
Ui  gOTemment  in  1864.  Tlie  subsequent  ne- 
gotiationa  concerning  the  AlabamA  chiima,  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  in  1871,  and  tbe  OenoTn 
award  to  the  United  Statea  of  aome  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
mention. 

Psge  24fi.  Th/6  Caroline.  In  1837  an  insnr- 
notion  broke  out  in  Canada,  and  armed  bodies 
of  men  soling  tbemaolTes  **  patriots  **  were  in 
open  rebellion  ssainat  the  goremment.  In  spite 
of  the  Presidents  messsge  exhorting  oittsens  of 
the  0nited  BUtes  not  to  interfere,  snd  In  defi- 
ance of  the  troops  sent  to  Boffslo  to  carry  out 
bis  orders,  numbers  of  sympathisera  from  New 
York  crossed  the  Nisgsra  Birer  snd  gare  aadst* 
ance  to  the  insurgents.  The  British  authorities 
would  hare  been  warranted  in  aeising  the  Amer- 
ican Teasel  Caroline,  wliich  waa  uaed  to  trans- 
port dticens  to  the  Canadian  ahore,  had  the 
aeisure  been  made  in  flagrante  delicto,  or  out  of 
our  territorial  waters.  But  in  crossing  to  tbe 
American  side  of  the  riTor  snd  taking  the  offend- 
ing Teasel  from  her  moorings  thsse  anthoritlea 
oommitted  a  grsTe  breach  of  neutrality.  After 
fiTe  Tears  of  negotiation  the  Bngliah  gOTemment 
finally  apologised  and  made  reparation  for  the 
Iqlury. 

Page  247.  **  Seward  elieke  a  three-months^ 
|Hn."  Mr.  W.  H.  Seward,  lincoln^a  Secretary 
of  State,  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion 
an  earnest  adTocate  of  conciliation.  He  seemed 
to  tldnk  tliat  If  war  could  be  aTsrted  for  a  time 
until  the  people  of  the  seceding  States  perceiTcd 
the  true  intention  of  the  administratfon  to  be 
the  preserTation  of  the  Union,  not  the  promot- 
ing of  Abolitionism,  the  Southern  moTement 
would  faiL  In  this  belief  he  frequently  de- 
cUred  that  the  trouble  would  all  be  orer  in  sixty 

Kge  251.  BuU  JRufi.  On  the  21st  of  July, 
1861,  the  Union  troops  under  General  McDowell 
were  completely  routed  by  Beauregard  at  Bull 
Run  in  Virginia.  The  North  waa  finally  oon- 
Tlnoad  that  the  South  was  equipped  for  and 
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determined  on 
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Insurgents. 

Psge  257.     Oneetmnu,     Ths 
Tiew,  according  to  the  mind  of  1^. 
haTe  been  that  of  Jeremiah  8. 
In  the  cass  of  Onesimus  St.  Panl*i 
prOTal  of  the  FugitiTs  BhtTS  Lnw  of 

Psge  258.    D^ow,    De  Bow*s 
MevieWf  published  in  New  Orleans, 
waa  for  aome  years  before  the 
against  the  North,  ttsinstitiitioM,  aad  its  i 
InsaneraL 

rsge  258.    Simme  and  Mam.    Wmiam 
more  Simms,  the  South  Carolina 
poet,  is  here  referred  ta    Matthew  Fc 
llauiy,  of  Yirginla,  naTal 
grapher,  waa  n  man  of 
menta.    He  was  the  suthor  of  aaToral  works  on 
the  phyaical  geography  of  the  aen,  nni 
and  astronomy.    Both 
same  year,  1806. 

Page  2t».  "Jmu  on*  ooiinon.**  John  & 
Floyd,  while  Seerstary  of  War  in  Mr. 
Cabinet,  waa  detected  In  the  act  of 
Northern  arsensls  of  szms  and  ammnnltkm  to 
sonoly  ths  South.  He  began  tUa  work  aa  esi|y 
aa  iWioember,  1869.  and  it  ia  not  known  to  wh^ 
extent  he  carried  n.  PoUard,  a  Soothcm  hiife»> 
rian,  says  the  South  entered  tbe  war  with  ISOgOOS 
smsU-arms  of  the  most  approred  modem  pat- 
tern, all  of  which  It  owed  to  the  gOTenmnnt  aft 
Wsshington.  Floyd  resigned  beoiuiae  aomefoiti 
and  podba  in  the  South  were  not  giTsn  i^  to  Iks 
rebels. 

Vaf^  269.  **AdmtttW  we  wux  naTUm  rML* 
President  Buchsusn*s  messsge  of  the  lunt  Moo- 
day  of  December,  1860,  decUred  ''the  long> 
continued  and  intemperate  interferenoe  of  the 
Northern  people  with  the  qnestion  of  daTscr  la 
the  Southern  Btetes"  had  at  last  prodooed  ito 
natural  effect ;  disunion  waa  impendliiig,  and  tf 
thoee  Statea  ooold  not  obtain  redreaa  bj  eaBiti> 
tutional  meana,  ascesslon  wss  justifiable  and  tin 
general  goTomment  had  no  power  to  inefest  IL 
The  effect  these  utteranoea  had  In 
Intensifying  the  spirit  of  secession  la 
lable. 

PSffe250.  **  On  lAtf /itmp  fe  info/efv.** 
Ing  ue  larger  part  of  the  war  great 
sion  of  attempts  on  the  pert  of  fcwefgn 
to  interfere  proTsIled  In  the  Northern 
With  the  exception  of  Russia  and 
Europe  Inclined  toward  the  Soo^ 
of  gOTemment  was  not  fsTored  by 
they  were  not  nnwlUing  to  aee  itafiailnre< 
strsted  by  a  complete  dlamption.  For  a  1 
time  It  waa  Tory  generally  bellered  that 
South  would  be  Tictoriooa  In  the  end.  Had  the 
Confederacy  at  anir  time  had  a  bright  _ 
of  success,  it  is  likely  that  England  or 
might  hsTe  offered  to  interfere.  Indeed, 
success  of  the  French  scheme  to  set  up 
taxy  empire  In  Mexico  in  defiance  of  the ' 
doctrine  entirely  depended  on  the  oontingeoqf 
of  a  Tictoiy  for  sscession.  Nudeon  theceCose 
was  urgent  for  mediation,  llie  subjset  was 
sngsested  ssTeral  times  by  the  French  fuiii^c" 
mlntster  In  his  correspondmice  with  Ifr.  Bewssd, 
snd  waa  pressed  on  the  British  gOToninsnt  Iqr 
France. 

Page  262.    The  Border  Staiee,    Ths 
States,  Vy  the  oontigalty.to  the  Noith  and 
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itealimlllaMiforftTarjpffofltable  qrikem  of 
bvB-labor,  were  alow  to  teJM  »  d^nlte  stand. 
hrMident  Linoola'a  poUoy  wu  to  proceed  oaa- 
loaily  at  flrat,  keep  the  aUvery  queaUoo  in  the 
•okgroimd,  and  enllat  the  qrmpaihiea  of  theae 
itates  by  appeels  to  their  attachment  to  the 
rnioD.  Although  tiie  people  of  Delawmre, 
hiyland,  Kentadrr,  and  Mkaonri  were  pretty 
nmj  di^ded,  the  State  goremmenta  were  ke[^ 
rom  nooding.  Without  the  aopport  of  the  Re- 
obUean  CaDgreaanen  from  tlua  section,  Lln- 
ofai  oould  not  hftTo  carried  oat  his  abolition 
oUcy. 

Fags  283.  ffamplon  Scads.  The  battle  of 
Iimpton  Roads,  at  the  entrance  of  Ohesapeeke 
lay  m  Virginia,  is  remarkable  for  tlie  rerolution 
.*  naral  warfiue  which  it  began.  The  utter 
'Oithlsisness  of  wooden  against  armored  vee- 
ds  was  soddmly  and  oonTindngly  demon- 
tntod.  Onthe8thof  ICareh,  la^theConfed- 
rate  annored  ram  Tlrginie,  formerly  ICenimae, 
isde  terrible  havoc  among  the  old  wooden 
MD-of-war  stationed  about  Fortress  Monroe. 
int  at  nine  o'clock  that  night  the  little  Monitor 
taaoifld  into  the  Roads  to  the  asBistanoe  of  tiie 
battered  Federal  navy.  The  next  day's  battle 
»  one  of  the  romanoes  of  war.  Had  Mr.  Wil- 
or  waited  tor  the  next  8oathem  mail  before 
nltiiig  this  letter,  the  DotU  might  hare  had  leas 
redit  given  him. 

PiNIs  26S.  **l^xm  the  banki  o'  my  own  Mas' 
\nippL»  Lb  the  period  from  1830  to  1840,  the 
iddea  and  healtlqr  increase  of  immigration  and 
lie  flatterinff  industrial  prospect  induoed  many 
Pettem  and  Southern  States  to  make  laybm 
zpenditures  for  intenial  improvements.  Their 
redit  was  good  and  they  borrowed  too  largely, 
iter  the  <i«Mi««<ai  crisis  of  1837,  insolvencv 
tared  them  in  the  face.  A  number  repudiated, 
moQff  whom  Mississippi  in  particular  was  heav- 
9r  indebted.  Her  securities  were  largdy  held 
1  England.  It  added  notiiing  to  the  oredit  of 
be  G^ederaqy  that  Jefferson  Davis  had  been 
n  earnest  advocate  of  repudiation. 

P^  26S.  Mtmamu,  or  Butt  Hun,  Of.  note 
»p.251. 

nge  266w  Roanoke,  The  loss  of  Roanoke 
alsnd,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  Feb- 
Bsry  8, 1862,  was  a  severe  one  to  the  South. 

Pkge  266.  ^*B^fort.**  The  finest  harbor  on 
he  flouthem  coast  was  that  of  Port  Royal, 
outh  Carolina,  in  the  centre  of  the  sea-island 
otton  district.  This  point  the  North  fixed  on 
I  the  best  for  a  base  of  operations,  and  on 
tetober  29, 1861,  a  fleet  of  fifty  vessels,  includ- 
tg  thirty-three  transports,  was  sent  against  it. 
i  fleroe  attack  was  begun  on  NovemMr  7,  and 
a  the  next  day  the  two  forts,  Wslker  and  Beau- 
V»d,  capitulated.  Without  encountering  f  ur- 
ber  opposition  the  Federal  troops  took  posses- 
ion ol  the  town  of  Beaufort  on  an  island  in  tlie 
arbor, 

F^e  266.  MHUpring.  Jamurj  19, 1862,  the 
lonfederatea  under  Crittenden  were  defeated 
rith  considerable  loss  at  MUlspring,  Kentucky, 
y  General  O.  H.  Thomas. 

Page  266.  **  BecoffnUion.^  Recognition  of 
BdMendence  by  the  Buropean  powers,  partio- 
larfy  France  snd  Wngland,  would  of  course 
lave  been  of  the  gmtost  value  to  the  South. 
t  ia  said  that  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  in  the 
louse  of  Commons  to  recognise  the  Confederate 
Itataa  would  have  passed  but  for  the  timely 


news  of  QelAysbutg.  Certsinhr  if  it  bad,  Fnmea 
would  not  have  been  slow  to  follow.  It  is  dif* 
ficult  to  overestimate  the  disastrous  effect  snoh 
events  would  liave  had  on  the  Northern  cauae. 

Page  266.  Belmont,  Mr.  August  Belmont, 
of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  from  1860  to  1872,  although 
opposed  to  leceaaion,  still  attributed  the  cause 
and  the  responaibiUty  for  the  continuance  of  tlie 
war  to  the  Republican  Administration.  He  led 
his  party  in  clamoring  for  peace  snd  concilia- 
tion, especially  in  1864,  and  bitterly  opposed  r»< 
construction. 

Page2G6.  VaUandigfuim,  Clement  L.  ^al- 
landlgham,  of  Dayton,  Oliio,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  noisy  one  of  the  Peace  DemocraU 
during  the  war.  His  treasonable  and  seditious 
utterances  finally  led  to  his  banishment  to  the 
South  in  Mav,  18B3.  Thence  he  repaired  to  Can- 
ada, where  he  remained  while  his  party  made 
hfam  their  candidate  in  the  next  gubernatorial 
campaign,  in  which  he  was  ignominioosly  do* 
feated. 

Page  266.  Woodeet.  This  refers  to  the  bro- 
thers Benjamin  and  Fernando  Wood,  prominent 
Democrats  of  New  York  city.  The  former  was 
editor  of  the  JkiUy  Newt  and  a  Representative 
fai  Congress.  The  latter  was  several  times  Mayor 
of  New  York,  and  for  twelve  years  a  Bepreswit- 
ative  in  Congress. 

Page  267.  Columbut.  After  the  UJl  of  Fort 
Donelson,  Columbus,  Kentucky,  was  no  longer 
tenable,  and  Beauregard  ordered  General  Polk 
to  evacuate  it.  March  3, 18G2,  a  scouting  Mrty 
of  Illinois  troops,  finding  the  post  deserted,  oo- 
cupied  it,  and  when  Sherman  approached  the 
next  day  he  found  the  Uidon  flag  flying  over  the 
town. 

Page  267.  Donelton,  The  cl^)tuTe  of  Fort 
Donelson,  in  Tennessee,  February  IC,  1862,  by 
General  Grant,  waa  one  of  several  Union  suc- 
cesses in  the  West,  whose  value  was  almost  en- 
tirely neutralized  by  McCleUan*s  dilatory  oon- 
duct  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Cieneral 
John  R  Floyd's  predpitate  retreat  from  the 
fort  as  the  Union  xorcea  approached  was  af ter^ 
wards  represented  in  one  of  his  official  reports 
as  an  heroic  exploit. 

Psge  270.  Taney.  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Mary- 
land, Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Cfonrt  of  the 
United  States  from  1836  to  1864.  He  is  chiefly 
notable  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  In  1857,  in 
which  he  held  that  a  negro  was  not  a  **  person  " 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  snd 
hence  **  had  no  righta  a  white  man  was  bound 
to  respect";  that  the  Constitution  recognised 
property  hi  slaves,  and  that  this  ownership  was 
as  much  entitied  to  protection  in  the  Territories 
as  any  other  species  of  property.  According  to 
this,  all  legislation  by  Uonsress  on  slavery,  ex- 
cept in  its  aid,  was  uuconsntutional. 

Page  270.  Compromise  System.  Heniy  Clay 
was  tiie  "  great  compromiser."  The  aim  of  his 
life  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union  even  at 
the  cost  of  extending  slave  territory.  The  three 
compromises  for  which  he  is  famous  were  the 
Missouri  in  1820,  the  Tariff  in  1833,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia or  **  Omnibus"  Compromise  in  1850,  th« 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  which  was  the  Fugi- 
tive Slavn  Law. 

Page  271 .    ''8.  J.  Conrt.'^    At  the  beginning 

of  Llncoln^n  administmtion,  five  of  the  Supreme 

i  Court  Jostioes,  an  absolute  majority,  were  from 
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llM  BooH^  and  biid  ^hmyi  bMB  8teto>rig|ite 


Fm«  273.  ••  Tft«  XowL  V-Orvfar  Pari^  <tf  of« 
Cln^marer.**  In  Clndnnati,  on  Much  2L 1882, 
Wandell  PUnipt,  whU«  ftttemptinf  to  dttliTor 
•DO  of  hta  laotons  on  tkkrwy  ana  tlio  war, 
WM  tttackod  bj  a  mob  and  rmrj  roo^bly  lian- 
dlad. 

Riga  381.  0^9*nor  Stfmomr,  Horatio  Saj- 
moor  (1810-1886).  of  Utioa,  New  York,  waa  one 
of  the  moat  pronunant  and  reapeotad  men  in  the 
DenMoratio  party,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  Un- 
eoln.  He  had  at  this  tbne  been  reoentlj  elected 
Govanor  of  New  York  on  a  platform  that  de- 
nomoed  almoat  eveiy  meaaora  the  fforerament 
had  f oond  It  neoeaaary  to  adrat  for  the  aopprea. 
alon  of  the  RebelUon.  Hie  InAnonoe  oontributed 
not  a  little  to  the  enooaraaement  of  that  nirtt 
whioh  Innlrad  the  Draft  Blot  in  the  elty  of  New 
Tork  inJuly,  1868. 

Pace  282.  ^*  PreM^dwU^t  ProdamaHnL**  In 
the  antomn  of  1862  Mr.  Linooln  aew  that  he 
moat  either  ratTeat  or  adranoe  boldly  afsfaMt 
afaifeiy.  He  had  already  proceeded  far  enongh 
aoainat  it  to  rooae  a  danseroua  hoatUity  among 
Northern  Democrata,  and  yet  not  far  enongh  to 
injure  the  Inatltatlon  or  enliat  the  ^fmpa&y  of 
prononnoed  anti-<lavery  men.  He  determined 
on  dedMTe  action.  On  September  22, 1862,  ha 
iaaned  a  monitory  proclametlon  giving  notice 
that  on  the  flnt  cuy  of  the  next  year  he  wonld, 
in  the  ejcerdae  of  hie  war-power,  emancipate  aU 
aUTaa  of  thoae  Statea  or  parte  of  Btatea  in  rebel- 
lion, unlaea  certain  conditiona  were  complied 
with.  Thia  proclamation  waa  at  once  violently 
amailed  by  the  Democrata,  led  by  aoch  man  aa 
Saymour,  and  for  a  time  the  oppoeition  threet- 
ened  diaaater  to  the  adminiatranon.  XIm  elee- 
tlona  in  the  flte  leeding  free  Statea— New  Tork, 
FmnaylTania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  end  Illtaioia — went 
■cainet  the  Republlcana.  Bnt  with  the  aid  of 
New  Siwland,  the  Weat,  and,  not  leaet  of  all, 
the  Bortfer  SUto  Statee,  the  Firaaldent 
anred  a  majority  of  aboot  twenty  in  the 
Hooae  to  carry  oat  hia  abolition  policy. 

Page  283.  ^^  Kettdopoiomaehia.^'  The  In- 
cident f umiahlng  the  occaaion  for  tiiia  poem  waa 
a  Virginia  duel,  or  rather  a  free  fight.  Mr.  H. 
R.  Pollard,  of  the  Riehmcfi^  Exatminer,  bad 
aome  difflcnlty  with  Meana.  Ooleman  and  N.  P. 
l^ler,  of  the  J?noii^vr,  concerning  the  public 
prbiting.  On  Fridav,  Januair  6, 1866,  all  three 
gentlemen  met  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Virginia 
Capitol,  and  proceeded  to  nettle  their  diapute  by 
an  appeal  to  roTolTera.  Six  ahota  were  fired, 
but  no  damage  reaulted,  except  to  a  marble 
atfttue  of  Waahington. 

Page  284.  ^LetcherU.'*  John  Letcher  (1813- 
1884),  a  Virginia  lawyer  and  politician,  waa  aer- 
oral  timea  In  Congreea,  and  waa  Governor  of  hia 
State  from  1860  to  1864. 

Page  284.  *'Flovdis."  John  B.  Floyd  (1806- 
1868)  waa  Ooranior  of  Vlrgiaia  from  1849  to 


188B,  Seeielaiy  of  War  in 

and  a  briradier  in  the  Oonf edeiate 

Page  283.  *«f  j*«  onftM  AVia." 
Smith,  of  King  Qeone  County,  Yirginin,  wm 
the  proprietor  <rf  an  old  Una  of  ooaehaa : 
through  Virginia  and  the  Oagolinaa, 
called  «*  Bxtra  BOty  **  baoanaa  ha  ebaiMd 
for  evaty  pM^aga,  large  <3T  annll,  whiiai  Ua  pee- 
aangera  carried.  Mr.  Smith  hlniawlf,  howarar, 
attnbotad  hia  nickname  to  hia  extn  amifcje  to 
theState.  HewmaaeTeraltlmaaai 
twice  Qufeinoi  of  Virginia,  and 


Pam  29S.  8ewar±  Under  the  hilhianm  ef 
lb,  beward,  Prealdent  Andrew  Jdmaon  devel- 
oped a  policy  of  raconatmction  directly  oppoasd 
to  the  viewe  of  Coograaa  and  the  mam  of  the 
BepnfaUcan  party.  Ha  balievad  in  r"«»8-i»w.tf  h^ 
diiiUuala.  If  neceaaaxy.  hot  that  iO  the  Stataa 
OQgbt  to  be  re-tnataHea  at  once  In  Uie  poaltfcin 
thc^  had  oooopled  in  1860.  The  guaiautew 
agamat  didoyalty  ho  pi-opoaed  to  exact  from  the 
South  ware  few  and  feeble.  Cai^pmt,  «d  the 
other  hand,  determined  to  keep  the  eobJnwJ 
Statea  In  a  poaltian  aomewhat  raeembling  that  ef 
territoriea  and  under  military  anrveOlanoe  until 
It  could  be  iatlafied  that  taaat  yeaza*  war  «t 
not  be  wittiout  good  raaolta.  ita  chief  afan 
to  aeeure  the  atf  ety  of  the  nagro,  vrho  had 
freed  by  tha  thirteenth  Amendment  in  D 
her,  1866.  Tliaae  diffaranoea  of  plan  led  to  a 
protracted  and  bitter  oonteat  between  the  exac» 
tlve  and  legidative  departmenta,  outaninating  1b 
the  unanooeaaful  attenqyt  to  impearh  JoT 
March,  1868.  The  Onugieerinnal  policy 
Tied  out  over  the  Prnideat'a  veitoea. 
other  conditiona  the  Southern  Statee 
quired  to  ratify  tlie  fourteenth   and 


Amendmenta,  giving  citixenahip  and  onflraga  ta 
the  blarka,  before  being  qnallfled  for : 


to  the  Union. 

Page  296.    **Mac.**   General  Oeorgir  B. 
Glellan  waa  one  of  the  leadaia  of  the  ~~ 
Democracy  during  the  war,  and  the 
nominee  againat  Uncoln  in  1864. 

Page  299.  ^^Joknmm^t  tpeeeh  en'  rtto 
«opeT*  The  CivQ  BIghta  Act  of  Marei^ 
had  Juat  been  the  oocarfon  of  an  opi 
between  Congreea  and  the  Pmaldent  Tbe~  UL 
conferring  extenaivB  righta  on  fraeiiinfin,  paaaad 
both  Houaea,  but  waa  vetoed  by  Jofaaaa^  & 
waa  qoickly  paaaad  again  over  hia  vetOb, 

Page  299.  *^A  leatp'ry  partif  eaa  be  hnti 
on  v."  Johnaon*a  plan  of  reconatructioai  did, 
indeed,  fumlah  tlie  material  for  the  next  Daaaa* 
cratic  platform  in  the  pieaideutlal  campaign  oi 
1868. 

Page  299.  T^hr.  *  John  Trier,  who  bad  bam 
ehoaen  VIce-Preaident  In  1840,  anccnedad  to  tba 
Preaidenoy  on  the  death  of  Hanfaon  ona  aacntb 
after  the  inauguration.  He  abandoned  ttnMHn 
of  the  party  uat  elected  him,  and  BTCVOked  Job 
BOoh  a  OQQtaat  With  It  aa  JdhiMoa  A 


GLOSSARY. 


Air,  am 
Airth,  tarth. 
Airy,  OTflO. 
Ares,  am. 
Arter,  c^/ltr. 


BeUer.  UOow. 

BeUowaes,  hM(f». 

Beu.  beeM. 

BUe.6oU. 

Biuteby,  by  and  hp. 

Blurt  out,  to  tptak  Uuntiif. 

fiiuter,  a  nittering  Node;  oaed  alio  M  a  gen- 
eral tuperlative. 


Odrd,  curried. 

Cdra,  carrying. 

Caleb,  a  turHcooL 

Cal'late.  oaleuiaU. 

Cast,  a  peraon  with  two  livu. 

Clow,  cMAei. 

Cockerel,  a  young  eodb. 

Cocktail,  a  Vind  of  drink;  also,  a»  onuMwnl 
pcetUiar  to  aoldien. 

Convention,  a  f^aee  ieh«r$  foopU  an  fmpoaecl 
o» ;  a  xuggltT**  $kow. 

Coona,  a  cani  term  far  a  mow  d^nd  mty ;  de- 
rived, perbape,  from  tbe  fkct  of  taeir  being 
coiDmonly  «p  a  frea 

Comwallia,  a  sort  o/wHsterinmatjiuradc:  anp- 
poaed  to  have  had  Its  origin  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  and  to  commemorate  the  aorren- 
der  of  Lord  Comwallia.  It  took  the  place  of 
tbe  old  Gay  Fkwkea  proceaaion. 

Crooked  atick.  a  perverm,froward  ptnon. 

Cunnle,  aeolontL 

Cujf,  a  curse  ;  also,  a  pU^/W/kOow. 


D. 

Dann*t,  need  Indiacrimlnately,  either  hi  ainga- 
lar  or  plnral  namber,  for  dort  not,  darta  not, 
and  dartd  not 

Deacon  off.  to  give  the  cue  to;  derived  from  a 
cnatom,  once  nniveraal,  bat.now  extinct,  in 
our  New  England  Congregational  churcbea. 
An  important  part  of  the  oOce  of  deaoon  wa# 


to  read  akmd  Uie  hymna  given  omI  liy  fha 

mbiiater,  one  line  at  a  time,  the  congregatioB 

alnging  each  line  aa  aoon  aa  read. 
Demmercrat,  leadln',  one  iH  favor  of  extending 

tlavery;  a  /reo4rade  leetwrer  maintained  in 

the  cuUotn-houee. 
Deapnt,  deeperate. 
Dooa,  doee. 
Doughfkce,  a  contented  liefenwittZt;  a 

variety  of  Northern  poUUcian. 
Dror,  dnnr. 
Du.da 

Dimno,  dnOp  do  Ml  or  doct  not  tnem, 
Dat,d(rt 


JSend,MdL 

Ef,V 

Emptina,  yeofll 

Bnv'y,  envoy. 

Everiaating,  an  intenalTe,  without  rafonnoe  t» 

duration. 
Ev*y,  every, 
Ec,  aa 


Fence,  on  the ;  aaid  of  one  who  halts  betweea 

two  opinions ;  a  trimmer. 
Fer,fi)r. 

Perfle,  ferfhl,  fiarfid;  also  an  intensiva 
Fin'.yind. 
Flah-akin,  naed  in  New  Bngbutd  to  dariiy 

coffee. 
Fix,  a  di/Reidty,  a  nonpliia 
Poller,  folly,  toJMow. 
Forrerd,  ybriMtrd. 
Prum,  from. 
Fur,  far. 
Pnrder,  ftirther. 
Furrer,  furrow. 

straight  furrow 

roualy. 
Fuat,/rit. 


Metaphorically,  to   draw  a 
ia  to  live  uprif^Uy  or  deoo* 


Gin,  gave. 

QiUgcL 

Oret.  great 

Grit,  spirit,  energy,  phut 

Grout,  to  sutk. 

Grouty.  eroMed,  swriy. 

Gum,  to  impota  on. 

Gump,  aJMiehJUtow,  a  daOmA 

Gut  pot 
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H«d.  kod. 

Heern,  ktard. 
Helium,  htlm, 
Hendy.  luutdf. 
Het.  A«ateL 
Hev,  kav. 
Hex,  ha$. 
Hull,  vfkoU, 
Bolt.  hold. 
H\xt,ha^. 

Hum,  Aomc 

Humbug,  Gtimnl  Tayhr^i  uitHdamf. 

Hut»  hurt. 


Idno.  I  do  not  know. 

In'my,  onomy. 

lusiues.  mmgn$:  nged  to  detignato  both  the 

officer  who  oaniei  the  ttandanl,  and  the 

standard  itself. 
Inter,  intu,  UUo. 

J. 

Jedge.i«d^ 

Jlne,  join. 
J  int.  joint 
Juuk,  a  Atvuunt  c/ any  aoKd  wMcmoa 


Keer,  eart. 

Ken'.  Jbtpt. 

Killock,  a  tmatt  anekor. 

Kin',  kin'  o'.  kinder,  kind,  Mnd  n^ 


Lewth.  JooO. 

Lem,  2e<  's,  2e(  ML 

Let  daylight  into,  to  thoot 

Let  on,  to  Mn<,  to  ooVcn*  to 

Lick,  to  6ca(,  to  overeomo. 

Ltglita.  the  boweU. 

Lily-pads.  Uaveo  <ffiht  «0ater4fl||L 

Long-sweetening,  mofosMa 


3f  ash,  iiui«^ 

Mean,  aUngy,  iU-naiund. 

Min',  mifiA. 

K. 

Nimepunce,  nincpenos,  twAvt  and  a  haXfemUt. 
Nowers,  nowkmrt. 


OflTen,  ofion. 

Olc.  old. 

Oilers.  oUus,  dlwagi. 

On.  of;  used  before  U  or  fJUm,  or  at  the  end  of 

a  sentence,  as    on't,  on'ewi^  nut  «s  ertr  / 

kterdcn. 
On'y.  only. 
OniliBr.  qficer  (seldoni  haaid)L 


PiBakad.  podUsd. 
FMk,  tofMcp. 

Pickerel,  (As  pite.a)IA 

Pint,  point 

Pocket  fVill  of  roeks,  pUnty  ^ 

Pooty,  pretty. 

Popler,  oonoeitel»  popular. 

Pus,  pnrsc 

Pat  oat»  troMkU 


Quarter,  a  4«anitvdollBr. 
Queen's^anu,  a  wittkol. 


Resh.  rMsL 

Revelee.  iho  HmOU. 

RUe,  to  iroHbIa 

Riled,  ongry;  diffwted,  as  the  — iHw*r*t  team 

liquid. 
Ris,  risen. 

Row.  a  Ions  row  to  hoe,  a  d!ficuU  task. 
Rugged,  rooKst 


Sarse,  a&vse,  impcrtineiios 

Sartin,  oertoin. 

bazon.  socrutom,  melon. 

Scaliest,  wont 

Hcriiige.  eringo. 

Scrouge.  to  erotod. 

8ech,  suck. 

Set  by,  vdUud, 

Shakes,  great.  <^feontidonMo 

Shappoes.  ckopeems,  eocktd-hata. 

Sheer,  skara 

Shet,  ahuL 

Shut,  skirl 

Skeered,  aoorsd. 

Skeeter,  «io«9ni«o. 

Skooting,  mnninff,  or  «o«<ny  twifU$. 

Slarterin',  $kmghterinff. 

Slim,  oontomvtibU. 

Snake,  crotfisd  like  a  tnakt;  bat  to  amaie  «« 

ons  oul  is  to  track  him  to  his  hkling-plKs; 

to  snoJbs  a  thing  omI  it  to  snatch  it  oat. 
Soffles.  sq/hs. 
Sogeriu'.  Boldioring;  a  barbaroos  amxaeataf 

common  among  men  in  the  savage  states 
Som'erft,  sosieioksra 
So'st,  90  as  that. 
Sot,  set,  obatinaU,  ruoivt: 
Spiles,  spoilt;  otjoeU  qfpolitieat  amJMHmk. 
Spry,  activt. 
Staddles.   sUnU  ttakss   driven  into    the   seU 

tnurthes^  on  which  the  hay-ricks  are  set,  sad 

thus  raised  out  of  the  reach  of  high 
Streaked,  wuxmjortabkt  dieeom^Uod^ 
Suckle,  circle. 
Sutthin',  sometkin^. 
Suttin,  osrtoin. 


T. 


Take  on,  to  sorrow. 
Talents,  totons. 
Taten,  petaAosi. 
TelUdlL 
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Teteh  tn,  (o  te  abU;  wed  alwayi  tftar  a  negft- 
tive  in  this  seiua. 

ToUable,  toUrabU. 

Toot,  used  derisively  for  playing  on  any  wind 
inttrununt 

Thru,  tkrougK 

Thandering,  a  eaphemism  coromon  in  New 
England  for  the  profane  Enclish  expression 
dtvUUlL  Perhaps  derived  m>in  the  belief, 
common  formerly,  that  thunder  was  caused 
by  the  IMnce  of  Uie  Air,  for  some  of  whose 
accomplishments  consult  Cotton  Mather. 

To,  to,  too ;  commonly  has  this  sound  when 
used  emphatically,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence. At  other  times  it  has  the  sound  of  t 
in  Umgk,  as,  Wan  y§  goin'  to  t  Oofn*  ta  Boo- 
Ion.. 


U. 


Ugly.  UUemperod,  intraettMo. 

Uncle  Saui,  United  Statet;  the  laigest  txwfter 

of  liberty  and  owner  of  slaves. 
Unriasest,  applied  to  dough  or  bread  ;  ktavy, 

wictt  wnritm,  or  moot  inoapMt  qfriting. 


V-spot,  o/ee-doBor 
Vally.viiMi* 


V. 

MOL 


Wake  snakes,  to  get  into  troubte. 

Wal.  toeU;  spoken  with  great  dellberaUon,  and 
sometimes  with  the  a  very  much  flattened, 
sometimes  (but  more  seldom)  very  much 
broadened. 

Wannut,  vnlnnt  (hiekory). 

Ware,  where. 

Ware,  loere. 

Whopper,  an  imoomsumly  large  lie;  as,  that 
General  Taylor  is  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso. 

Wig,  Whig ;  a  psrty  now  dissolved. 

Wuut.  wm  not 

Wus,  worte. 

Wut,i0Aat 

Wuth,  worth;  as.  Anltidavery  pen^asioiw  'jbt* 
'Ufdiion  aint  wnth  a  Bwngtown  eopper. 

Wua,  lOGu,  sometiues  wert. 


Y. 

Taller,  ysUow. 
Yeiler,  yeUotff. 
Yeliets,  a  dietate  qfpeaA4ree$. 


Z. 

Zaeh,  Ole,  a  eeeond  Waehinatont  an  antidavery 
dav$holder:  a  humane  mtyer  and  eeUer  q/ 
fliiM  and  women,  a  Cherletian  hero  generaUy, 


INDEX. 


IM. 


A.  WMito  his  az»  grooBd,  961. 
S,  B.,  informatioo  wsDtod 
Ikynham  (linoobi),  hit  ooutitel 

'261. 

A.biue,  an,  ita  onf  ufaaeM,  272. 
Adam,  eldeat  aon  of,  reapectod,  175  —  Ua  tell, 

278  — how  it  ho  hod  bittoa  o  swoot  opploT 

281 
Adorn,  Oraadfather,  forgod  will  ol,  2fSa 
Adoob  goea  to  hoU,  202. 
JBolos,  o  aoUor  of  monoTt  oa  li  aoppoaed  bj 

8000,202. 
JBaehylua,  o  aaying  of,  187,  note. 
AUlgi^r,  0  docent  one  oonjoctorod  to  bo,  fai 

aome  aort,  hoinoae,  207. 
Allamaah,  the  eternal,  264. 
Alphonao  tho  8Uth  of  Portogal,  tyraiinloal  act 

of,  208. 
Ambroae,   Saint,  excoUent   (bat  ratfonolJatic) 

aentiinent  of,  182. 
"AuierifMo  Citixen,"  new  oompoat  ao  called, 

202. 
American  Eagle,  a  aoorco  of  Inapintioa,  186  — 

hitherto  wrongly  oUaaed,  189  — long  bill  of, 

ib. 
Americana  bebrothored,  24fi. 
Amoa  cited,  182. 
Aiiakim,  that  they  formorly  inrirtod,  ahown, 

208. 
Angela  proTidontially  apmk  French,  178  —  oon- 

jectnred  to  be  akllied  in  all  tongues,  ib, 
Anglo-Saxondom,  ita  idea,  what,  178. 
Anglo-Saxon  mmak^  178. 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  177. 

Anglo-Saxon  rerae,  by  whom  carried  to  perfec- 
tion, 17S. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  Saint,,  happy  in  hia  hearera, 

2&1. 
Atitiquaries,  Royal  Society  of  Northeni,  267. 
Aittontua,  a  speech  of,  183  —  by  whom  beat  re- 

)>orted,  ib. 
Apocalyptie,  beaac  In,  magnetic  to  theologiana, 

19G. 
Apollo,  confeaaed  mortal  by  hia  own  orade, 

196. 
Apollyon,  his  tragediea  popular,  194. 
Appiao,  an  Alexandrinn,  not  equal  to  Shake- 

apeare  aa  an  orator,  183. 
Applause,  popular,  the  stimmum  bonntn^  2G9. 
Ararat,  ignorance  of  foreign  tongues  ia  an,  188. 
Arcadian  background,  203. 
Ar  c^bouskezik,  an  eril  spirit,  254. 
Ardennes,  Wild  Boar  of,  an  anceator  of  Bar. 

Mr.  Wilbur,  23G. 
Aristocracy,  Britiah,  their  natura?  aympathiea, 

2S9. 
Arlatophanea,  181. 


Anna,  |m  of  teal  on  of,  onoe 

that  of  gentlemen,  Hfi. 
Arnold,  184. 
Aahlaad,  203. 

Aator,  Jacob,  a  iteh  nan,  198. 
Aatnea,  nineteenth  oentniy  foraakeB  by, ! 
Atheniana,  ancient,  an  inatltution  of,  ISX 
Atherton,  Senator,  enviea  the  looa,  190l 
*' Atlantic,"  editora  of.    See  A'epli 
Atropoa,  a  lady  akilf  ol  with  the 
Auadn,  Saint,  profane  wiah  oC,  184, 

prayer  of,  236. 
Auatrian  ei^  aplit.  273. 
Aye-aye,  the,  an  African  *"'"■*•', 

poeed  to  be  aettled  by,  179. 


B.,  a  Congreaaman,  vide  A, 

Babel,  probably  the  fizet  Oongmai,  188—  ag^ 

UoHBtiU,  i6. 
Baby,  a  low-priced  one,  201. 
Bacon,  hia  rebellion,  256. 
Bacon,  Lord,  qaoted,  256. 
Bagowind,  Hon.  Mr.,  whether  to  be  «<Mi»*a, 

191. 
Balcom,  Elder  Joaah  Q.,  2d,  founds  «  Baptial 

society  in  Jaalam,  A.  D.  1830,  287. 
Baldwin  apples,  206. 
Baratariaa,  real  or  imaginary,  which  moat  pka* 

aant,  202. 
Bjunum,  a  great  natoralcurioaltyreoaBuasadBd 

to,  187. 
Bsurrels,  an  inference  from  aeeing,  208. 
Bartlett,  Mr.,  mistaken,  24Sw 
Btton  Rouge,  203 — strange  peenliarities  of  1^ 

borera  at,  ifr. 
Baxter,  R.,  a  aaying  of,  182. 
Bay,  Mattyaqmnacot,  207. 
Bay  State,  aingular  effect  prodneed  on  mOftafy 

officers  bv  leaying  it,  178. 
Beast,  in  Apocalypee,  a  loadstone  for  whom, 

196  — tenth  horn  of,  applied  to  recent  eveata, 

279. 
Beaufort,  266. 

Beauregard  (real  name  Toutant),  946,  26QL 
Beaver  Brook,  291. 
Beelsebub,  hia  rigadoon,  191. 
Behmen,  hia  lettera  not  letteni,  195. 
Behn,  Mrs.  Aphra,  quoted,  255. 
Boilers,  a  saloon-keeper,  204  —  inhiraunily  ?» 

fuses  credit  to  a  presidential  candidate,  §06. 
Belmont.    Bee  Woods. 
Bentley,  hia  heroic  method  with  MOton,  268. 
Bible,  not  composed  for  use  of  colored  persasi^ 

257. 
BiRlow,  Eaekiel,  his  letter  to  Hon.  J.  T.  Ba^ 

tngham,  173  —  noYor  heard  of  any  one : 
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IbiiidiBhAs,  A.  —  neaily  fonnooro  j«an  old, 
«&. — hi«  Aunt  Kesiah,  a  notaUe  aayiog  of,  ib. 

Blglow,  Hoaea,  Bsqulre,  excited  by  compoai- 
tioo,  173  —  a  poem  by,  ift.,  192  —  hia  opinioo 
of  war,  174 —  wanted  at  home  by  Nancy,  174 
— recommenda  a  forcible  enliatment  of  war- 
lika  editors,  i&.  —  would  not  wonder,  if  gen- 
erally agreed  with,  176  —  veniflea  letter  of 
Mr.  Sawin,  176— a  letter  from,  176,189  — 
hia  opinion  of  Mr.  Bawin,  175  —  does  not  deny 
fun  at  Comwallia,  176,  note  — hia  Idea  of 
militia  gkrry,  177,  note  — a  pun  of,  177,  fiote 
— ia  uncertain  in  regard  to  people  of  Boston, 
ib, — had  never  heard  of  Mr.  John  F.  Robin- 
aon,  179  —  oii^uid  tufflaminanduSt  180— hia 
poema  attributed  to  a  Mr.  Lowell,  181  —  la 
rniakllled  in  Latin,  ib»  —  his  poetry  maligned 
by  some,  182  —  hia  diaJntereatadneaa,  ib. — hia 
deep  ahare  in  oommou-weal,  ib.  —  hia  claim 
to  tiie  preaidoicy,  ib.  —  bla  mowing,  i&.  —  re- 
aenta  being  caUed  Whig,  ib.  —  oppoeed  to 
tariff,  ib.  —  obatinate,  ib.  —  infected  with  pe- 
culiar notiona,  ib. — reporta  a  speech,  183  — 
emulatea  historiana  of  antiquity,  ib.  —  hia 
character  aketchad  from  a  hoetile  point  of 
view,  188 — arequeat  of  hia  compiled  with, 
191  — appointed  at  a  public  meeting  in  Jaa- 
1am,  196 — oonf  eaaea  ignorance,  in  one  minute 
particular,  of  propriety,  ib,  —  hia  opinion  of 
cocked  hata,  ib.  —  letter  to,  i6w  —  called 
"Dear  Sir,"  bj  *  general,  i^.  —probably  r»- 
oeivea  same  compument  from  two  hundred 
and  nine,  t6.  — picka  hia  apples,  208  — hia 
erop  of  Baldwins  conjectunuly  laroe,  ib.  — 
bia  labora  in  writiz^  autographa,  236 — viaita 
the  JudffB  and  has  a  pleaaant  time,  243 — 
bom  in  Middleaez  County,  217  —  hia  favorite 
walka,  ib.  —  his  gifted  pen,  263  —  bom  and 
bred  in  the  country,  275 — feels  hia  aap  start 
in  qnring,  276 — ia  at  timea  unsocial,  ib.  — the 
achool-houae  where  he  learned  hia  a  b  c,  i&.  — 
falla  adeep,  277 — his  ancestor  a  Cromwellian 
colonel,  i6.  —  finds  it  harder  to  make  up  his 
mind  as  he  grows  older,  278 — wishes  he  could 
write  a  song  or  two,  2Sl  —liable  to  moods, 
289 — lores  nature  and  is  loved  in  return, 
290 -<-  daacribea  aome  favorite  haunta  of  his, 
290, 291 — hia  alain  kindred,  291  —  hia  apeeoh 
in  March  meeting,  291  —  doea  not  reckon  on 
being  aent  to  Congreaa,  293  —  haa  no  elo- 
quence, ib,  —  hia  own  reporter,  294 — never 
abased  the  South,  i&.  —  advises  Uncle  Sam, 
A.  -is  not  Boston-mad,  296—  bids  farewdl, 
299. 

Billings.  Dea.  Cephas,  176. 

BiUff^  ExtrOj  demagogut,  286. 

Birch,  virtue  of,  in  Instilling  certain  of  the  dead 
languages,  201. 

Bird  of  our  country  sings  hosanna,  177. 

Bjama  Orfm61f ason  inventa  smoking,  !fk68. 

Blind,  to  go  it.  200. 

Blit»  polls  ribbons  from  his  mouth,  177. 

Blnenoae  potatoes,  smell  of,  eagerly  desired, 
177. 

Bobolink,  the,  276. 

Bobtail  obtains  a  cardinal*s  hat,  179. 

Boggs,  a  Norman  name,  268. 

Bonis  Four-Comers  Weeklv  Meridian.  269. 

BoTlea,  Mr.  Secondary,  author  of  prise  peace 
essay,  176  — preaenta  aword  to  Lientenant- 
Colooel,  ib. .—  a  ttoent  orator,  177  —  found  to 
1w  in  error,  ib. 


Bonaparte,  N.,  a  usorpw,  196. 

Bonda,  C<mfedfirate,  their  apede  basia  ootlen', 

240  —  when  payable  (attention,  Britiah  atowp 

holdera  I),  264. 
Boot-treea,  productive,  where.  201. 
Boston,   people    of,  auppoaea   educated,  177, 

note  —  haa  a  good  opinion  of  itaelf.  247. 
Bowers,  Mr.   Arphazad,  am   ingenious  photo* 

graphic  artist.  268. 
Brahmins,  navel-contemplating,  194. 
Brains,  poor  substitute  for,  248. 
Bread-trees,  201. 
Bream,  their  only  business,  243. 
Brigadier-Generals  in  militia,  devotion  of,  183L 
Brigadiers,  nursing  ones,  tendency  in,  to  Utofiu 

ary  composition,  237. 
SriffiUa,  viridity  284. 
Britannia,  her  trident,  263. 
Brotherhood,  subsides  after  dectlon,  272L 
Brown,  Mr.,  engages  in  an  uneqiul  conteaty 

191. 
Browne,  Sir  T.,  a  pious  md  wise  smitimimt  of, 

cited  and  commended,  176. 
Brutus  Four-Comers,  236. 
Buchanan,  a  wise  and  hcmest  man,  269. 
Buckiiwham,  Hon.  J.  T.,  editor  of  the  Boston 

Courier,  letters  to,  173,  175,  181,  189  — not 

afraid,  176. 
Buffalo,  a  plan  hatched  there,  206  —  plaster,  a 

prophecy  in  regard  to,  206. 
Buffaloes,  herd  of,  probable  influence  of  tracts 

upon,  2931. 
Bull,  John,  prophetic  aUuston  to,  by  Horace, 

2M— his  "Bun,"  247  — his  mortgage,  260 — 

unfortunate  dip  of,  266— wool  pulled  over 

his  eyea,  ib. 
Buncombe,  in  the  other  world  anpposed,  183  ^ 

mutual  privilege  in,  260. 
Bong,  the  etCTnal,  thought  to  be  loose,  174. 
Bungtown  Fencibiea,  dinner  of,  179. 
Burke,  Mr.,  hia  age  of  chivalry  aurpasaed,  258. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  quoted  for  aomething  Mid  Ib 

Latin  long  before,  266. 
Bums,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet,  243. 
Bushy  Brook,  266. 
Butler,  Bishcn>,  263. 
Butter  in  Lrish  bogs,  201. 


0. 

0.,  Ocnenl.  oommended  for  parts,  180— fop 
ubiquity,  ib,  —  for  consistency,  ih,  —  for  fidel- 
ity, ib.  —  is  in  favor  of  war,  «&.  —  his  curioui 
valuation  of  principle,  ib. 

Cabtiage-heada,  the,  alwayain  majority,  293. 

Cabinet,  Engliah,  makea  a  blunder,  246. 

Ceeaar,  tribute  to,  193— hia  t>«nt,  vidi,  viei, 
cenaured  for  undue  prolixity,  197. 

Cainitea,  aect  of,  aupposed  atill  extant,  175. 

Caleb,  a  monopoly  of  hia  denied,  176— curious 
notiona  of,  aa  to  meaniuff  of  "  ahelter,"  178 
—  hia  definition  of  Anglo-Saxon,  ib.  —charges 
Mexicans  (not  with  bayoneta  but)  with  im- 
proprieties, ib. 

Calhoun,  Hon.  J.  C,  hia  oow-bell  curfew,  light 
of  the  nineteenth  centurjr  to  be  extinguished 
at  aound  of,  189  —  cannot  let  go  apron-string 
of  the  Paat,  ib. — hia  nnsucceasful  tilt  at 
Spirit  of  the  Affe,  ib,  —the  Sir  Kay  of  mod- 
em chividry,  to,  —  his  anchor  made  of  • 
\     crooked  pin,  ib.  ^mentioned,  189-191. 
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Caljfbooiut,  career 1 288. 

Cambridge  Platfonn,  uaa  diaoorerad  for,  179. 

Oaaaan  iu  qiuurterly  tnaUlmenU,  269. 

CaoAry  lalaikU,  201. 

GuMlidate,  preaidential,  letter  from,  196— 
amelU  a  rat,  ib.  —  ag&inat  a  bank,  ib.  — takea 
a  reTolving  poaition,  196  —  opiuiou  of  pledgea, 
i6.  —  la  a  rariwig,  ib.  —  fronta  aouth  by  uorth, 
ib,  — qualiflcatioua  of,  loaaening,  197  —  wood- 
en leg  (and  head)  uaeful  to,  200. 

O^w  Cod  clergymen,  what,  179  — Babbftth- 
breakera,  perhapa,  reproved  by,  ib. 

Captaina,  cliutce  of,  important,  294. 

Carolina,  foollah  art  of,  294. 

Caroline,  cane  of,  246. 

Carpini,  Father  John  de  Piano,  among  the  Tar- 
tara,  208. 

Cartier,  Jacquei,  commendable  leal  of,  208. 

Caaa,  General,  190 — deameaa  of  hia  merit,  ib. 
—  Umited  popularity  a  **  BeUera'a,"  204. 

Caatlea,  Bpaniah,  comfortable  aocommodattona 
in,  202. 

Cato,  lettera  of,  ao  calleo,  auapended  naao 
aduncOt  196. 

C.  D.,  frienda  of,  can  hear  of  him,  194. 

Century,  nineteenth,  260. 

Chalk  egg,  we  are  proud  of  incubation  of,  194. 

ChamberUyne,  Doctor,  oonaolatory  citation 
from,  256. 

Chance,  an  apothegm  oonoeming,  237  —  ia  Im- 
patient, 279. 

Chaplain,  a  one-horae,  atem-wheeled  Tarlety  of, 
230. 

Chappelow  on  Job,  a  copy  of,  lost,  192. 

Charles  I.,  accident  to  kia  neck,  278. 

Cluu-lea  IL,  hia  reatoration,  how  brought  about, 
278. 

Cherubuaco,  news  of,  ita  eifecta  on  SngUah  roy- 
alty, 187. 

Chesterfield  no  letter-writer,  196. 

Chief  Magiatrate,  dancing  esteemed  ainfnl  by, 
179. 

Children  naturally  speak  Hebrew,  175. 

China-tree,  201. 

Chinese,  whether  they  InTented  gunpowder  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  not  considered,  179. 

Choate  hired,  206. 

Christ  shuffled  into  Apocrypha,  179— conjec- 
tured to  disapproTe  of  slaughter  and  pillage, 
180— condemna  a  certain  piece  of  barbarism, 
191. 

Christianity,  profeasion  of,  plebeian,  whether, 
176. 

Christian  soldiers,  perhapa  inconsistent,  wheth- 
er, 183. 

Cicero,  293— an  opinion  of,  disputed,  197. 

CUley,  Knsign,  author  of  nefarious  sentiment, 

1 1 V. 

Cimex  leciulariiUf  177. 
Cincinnati,  old,  law  and  order  party  of,  273. 
(Oinflinnatus,  a  stock  character  in  modem  com- 
^    edy,  203. 
.  ClTiiisation,  progress  of,  an  alitu,  192  —  ridea 

Qpon  a  powder-cart,  196. 
Clergymen,   their   ill   huabandiy,   192  —  their 

place   in    processions,    203  — some,    cruelly 

fanlshftd   for  the  soundness  of  their  lungs, 

208. 
Clotho,  a  Grecian  lady,  280. 
Cocked-hat,  adTantagea  of  being  knocked  into, 

196. 
College  of  Cardinala,  a  strange  one,  179. 


Colman,  Dr.  Benjamfai,  anecdote  of,  183L 
Colored  folka,  curious  national  diverskMi  oddc^ 

Uig,177. 
Colquitt,  a  remark  of,  190  —  arqnalnted  wtik 

some  principles  of  aerostation,  ib. 
Columbut,  District  of,  ita  peculiar  climatic  cf> 

lecta,  184  — not  certain  that  Martia  ia  for 

aboHahing  It,  206. 
Columbiada,  the  true  fifteen-inch  onea,  271. 
Cdumbtts,  a  Ftol  Pry  of  genios,  194—  will  per- 

liaps  be  remembered,  267  —  tbooght  bj  aoBO 

to  nave  discovered  America,  296. 
Cdumby,  204. 

Complete  Letter-Writer,  fatal  gift  of,  19& 
Compoatella,  Saint  Jamea  of,  aeen,  178. 
Compromiae  aystem,  tl^e,  illustrated,  2T0l 
Conciliation,  ita  meaning,  281. 
Congreaa,  singular  consequence  of  getting  tntOi 

184  —  a  atombling-bloci,  200. 
Coogreaslonal  debates  found  instmctiv*,  188b 
Constituents,  oaeful  for  what,  186. 
Constitution  trampled  on,  189 — to  ataad 

what,  196. 
Convention,  what,  186. 
Convention,  Bprinjglield,  184. 
Co<m,  old,  pleasure  in  sktaming,  190. 
Co-operation  defined,  258. 
Coppera,  catSe  in  picking  up  of,  199. 
Copres,  a  monk,  hia  excellent  method  of 

his,  188. 
Corduroy-road,  a  novel  one,  238^ 
Cotner-stone,  patent  safety,  290. 
Comwallis,  a,  176 — acdoiowledged  cnt 

ib.  note. 

Cotton  loan,  Ita  Imaginary  nature,  240. 
Cotton  Mather,  summoned  as  witueas,  178L 
Country,  our,  Ita  boundariea  more  exactly  de- 
fined, 181  —  right  or  wrong,  nonaenae  aboa^ 

expoaed,  ib.  —  lawyers,  aent  providentially, 

ib.  —  Earth's  biggest,  gete  a  aool,  283. 
Courier,  the  Boston,  au  unsafe  print,  18S. 
Court,  Qeueral,  f armara  aometiraea  attaia  aaali 

hi,  203. 
Court,  Bupreme,  900. 

Courts  of  law.  Knglish,  their  orthodoacy,  96iL 
Cousins,  British,  our  ei^erant,  245. 
Cowper,  W.,  his  letters  commended,  196w 
Credit  defined,  2G6. 
Creditors  all  on  Liucoln*s  side,  2G0. 
Creed,  a  safe  kind  of,  200. 
Crockett,  a  good  rule  of,  240L 
Gruden,  Alexander,  hia  ConoordaDoe,  296L 
Crusade,  first  American,  178. 
Cuneiform  script  recommended,  197. 
Curiority  diattngnishes  man  from  brutes,  19L 
Currency,  Sthiopian,  inoonveniencee  of,  910. 
Cynthia,  her  hide  aa  a  meana  of 

242. 


D. 


Dndalua  first  taught  men  to  lit  on  fences,  256. 

Dauiel  m  the  lioiTs  den,  239. 

Darkies  dread  freedom,  2G0. 

Davis,  Captain  Isaac,  finds  oot  aonethfaag  toUa 
advanttfe,  247. 

Davis,  Jefferson  (a  new  species  of  martyrX  has 
the  latest  ideaa  on  all  aubjecta,  210  —  aape> 
nor  in  finanoloing  to  patriarch  Jacob,  H.  — 
ia  Jom«,  260 —  carriea  Constitution  in  his  hsiU 
200  —  knows  how  to  deal  with  kit  Ct 
ib.  ~  astonished    at   his   own   piety. 
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iweked  ap  for  NMhTllln,  265— temptod  to 

belisTe  hia  own  lies,  266  —  hia  tnake  egg,  271 

—the  blood  on  his  hands,  291. 
DaTla,  Mr.,  of  Mississippi,  a  remark  of  his,  100. 
Day  and  Martin,  proyerbiidly  '*  on  hand,"  17S. 
Death  rings  down  curtain,  194. 
De  Bow  (a  famous  political  economist),  268. 
Delphi,  oracle  of,  surpassed,  187,  noie  —  alluded 

to,  196. 
Democracy,  false  notion  of,  261  —  its  priTi- 

IegeB,282. 
Demosthenes,  293. 
Destiny,  her  account,  187. 
Deiil,  the,  nnakilled  in  certain  Indian  tongues, 

178— letters  to  and  from,  195. 
Der  of  Tripoli,  189. 
Didyinus,  a  somewhat  Toluminous  grammarian, 

Dighton  rock  charaoter  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  some  emergencies,  197. 

Dimitry  Bruisgins,  fresh  supply  of,  191. 

Diogenes,  his  seal  for  propagiOing  certain  Tari- 
e^  of  oU-ve,  201. 

Dioecoii,  imps  of  the  pit,  179. 

District-Attorney,  contemptible  conduct  of  one, 
189. 

Dltchwater  on  brain,  a  too  common  ailing,  189. 

Dixie,  the  land  of,  260. 

Doctor,  the,  a  proTerbial  saying  of,  178. 

Doe,  Hon.  Preserred,  speech  of,  269-271. 

Doughface,  yeast-proof,  198. 

Downing  Street,  244. 

Drajrton,  a  martyr,  189— north  star,  culpable 
for  aiding,  whether,  191. 

Dreams,  something  about,  277. 

Dwight,  President,  a  hymn  onjustly  atferlbut jd 
to,  279. 

D.  T.,  letter  of,  196. 


Isfl^  national,  the  late,  his  estate  administered 
npon^241. 

Esrth,  Dame,  a  peep  at  her  housekeeping,  189. 

Istfaig  words,  habit  of,  oonranient  in  ttme  of 
famine,  186. 

KaTeadroppers,  194. 

Bchetlaua,  179. 

Uitor,  his  position,  191  — commanding  pulpit 
of,  192  —  large  congregation  of,  ib.  —  name 
derived  from  what,  ib.  —  fondness  for  mut- 
ton, ib.  —  a  pious  one,  his  creed,  ib,  —  a  show- 
man, 193  —  in  danger  of  sudden  arrest,  with- 
out bail,  194. 

Bditors,  certain  ones  who  orow  Uke  cookerels, 
174. 

Bdwards,  Jonathan,  288. 

Eggs,  bad,  the  worst  sort  of,  273. 

Egyptian  darkness,  phial  of,  use  for,  197. 

Bdorado,  Mr.  Bawin  sets  sail  for,  201. 

EUaabeth,  Queen,  mistake  of  her  ambassador, 
183. 

Snaerson,  243. 

BmUhu,  Paulusj  246. 

Bmpedocles,  194. 

Kaployment,  regular,  a  good  thing,  190. 

blleU*s  Speaker,  abuse  of,  272. 

Aigiaod,  late  Mother -Country,  her  want  of 
tiiet,  244— merits  as  a  lecturer,  ib.  — her 
leal  greatness  not  to  be  forgotten,  246— not 
wntwrted  (unwisely)  with  her  own  stock  of 


fools,  248 — natural  maker  of  International 
law,  ib.  — her  theory  thereof,  ib.  — makes  a 
particularly  disagreeable  kind  of  Jor«e,  248 
— somewhat  given  to  bullyins,  ib.  — has  re- 
spectable relations,  249  —  ought  to  be  Golunu 
bla's  friend,  260  —  anxious  to  buy  au  ele- 
pliant,  269. 

Epaulets,  perhaps  no  badge  of  salntshlp,  180. 

Epimenides,  the  Cretan  Rip  Van  WiiiUe,  251 

Epiacopius,  his  marvellous  oratory,  208. 

Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  his  cap,  202. 

Ericsson,  liis  caloric  engine,  242. 

Eriksson,  Thorwald,  slain  by  natives,  269. 

Essence-peddlers,  261. 

Ethiopian,  the,  his  first  need,  263. 

Evangelists,  iron  ones,  179. 

Eyelids,  a  divine  shield  against  authors,  188. 

Bsekiel,  text  taken  from,  191. 

Esekiel  would  make  a  poor  floore  at  a  canoiia^ 
274. 


Faber,  Johannes,  289. 

Factory-girls,  expected  rebellion  of,  190. 

Fikcts,  their  unamiability,  266  —  compared  to  a 

old-fashioned  stage-coach,  269. 
FaUiajJii  legio^  284. 
Family-trees,  fruit  of  Jejune,  201  —  a  primitive 

forest  of,  270. 
Fuieuil  Hall,  a  place  where  persons  tap  themp 

selves  for  a  species  of  hydroceplialus,  189  — 

a  bill  of  fare  mendaciously  advertised  in,  201. 
Father  of  country,  his  shoes,  203. 
Female  Papists,  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  Idolatry, 

202. 
Fetiianorum  rixm^  284. 

FergUBSon,  his  "''  Mutusl  Gomplafait,"  &c.,  243. 
F.  F.,  singular  power  of  their  looks,  260. 
Fire,  we  all  like  to  pUy  with  it,  189. 
Fish,  emblematic,  but  disregarded,  where,  188. 
Fits,    Miss   Partbenia   Almira,  a   sheresiarch, 

288. 
Flam,  Preddent,  untrustworthy,  185. 
Flirt,  Mrs.,  255. 
Flirtilla,  elegy  on  death  of,  288. 
Floyd,  a  taking  character,  265. 
Maydtufurcifer,  284. 
Fly-leaves,  providential  increase  of,  188. 
Fool,  a  cursed,  his  inalienable  rights,  282. 
Foote,  Mr.,  his  taste  for  field-sports,  190. 
Fourier,  a  squinting  tovrard,  188. 
Fourth  of  July  ought  to  know  its  place,  272. 
Fourth  of  Julys,  boiling,  184. 
France,  a  stnnge  dance  begun  In,  191 — about 

to  put  her  foot  in  it,  250. 
Friar  John,  245. 

Fuller.  Dr.  Thomas,  a  wise  saying  of,  180. 
Funnel,  old,  hurraing  hn,  176. 


O. 

Gabriel,  his  last  trump,  its  pressing  natnre, 
270. 

Oardiner,  lieutenant  Lion,  246. 

Oawain,  Sir,  his  amusements,  189. 

Oay,  S.  H.,  Esquire,  editor  of  National  Anti- 
slavery  Standard,  letter  to,  194. 

Oeese,  how  infallibly  to  make  swans  of,  248. 

Gentleman,  high-t<nied  Boatbem,  scientlfloallj 
classed.  266. 
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0«ttiiiff  np  ewlj,  174, 17& 

Qhoits,  some,  prMumad  fidget/  (bat  Me  Btfll- 

ing's  PneumAtology),  194. 
Glauta  formerly  acupid,  1S9. 
Oldeon,  Ilia  sword  needed,  261. 
Gift  of  tongues,  distressing  case  of,  188. 
Gilbert,  Bir  Humphrey,  268. 
niobe  Tlieatre,  obeap  seeson-ticket  to,  194. 
Glory,  a  perquisite  of  ofhoers,  199— her  ao- 

oouut  with  B.  8«wio,  Esq.,  201. 
Coetsnoee.  the  celebrated,  toterTiew  with,  197. 
God,  the  only  honest  deiUer,  254. 
Goings,  Mttiietsblo,  unfounded  dsiin  o^  di»> 

prored,  24o. 
G<muurs  has  a  Tlsion,  178  —  his  relationship  to 

the  Scarlet  Woman,  ib. 
GoTeruor,  our  exoellei^t,  236. 
Grandfather,   Mr.    Biglow's,   safe  advioe  of, 

247. 
Grandfathers,  the,  knew  tometMng^  262. 
Grand  ]urore,  Southern,  their  way  of  finding  a 

true  bill,  230. 
Orantut  dux,  286. 
GnTestoiies,  the  evidenoe  of  IMswntiag  ones 

held  doubtful,  269. 
Gray's  letters  are  letters,  196b 
Great  horn  spoon,  sworn  by,  190. 
Greeks,  ancient,  wliether  they  qoeatlooed  oan- 

didates,  197. 
Green  Man,  sign  of,  182. 


Hsbeaa  oorpoa,  new  mode  of  auapaiiding  It, 

264. 
Hail  Columbia  raised,  239. 
Ham,  sandwich,  an  orthodox  (bat  peculiar)  one, 

191  — his  seed,  267  — their  pririlege  in  the 

Bible,  ib.  —  immoral  justification  of,  ib. 
Hamlets,  machine  for  making,  198. 
Hammon,  187,  note,  196. 
Hampton  Roads,  disaster  in,  2G3. 
Humegan,  Mr.,  something  said  bv,  190. 
Harrison,  General,  how  preserTed,  196. 
Hat,  a  leaky  one,  240. 
Hat-trees  In  full  bearing,  201. 
Hawkins,  his  whetstone,  242. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  stout,  something  be  saw, 

201. 
Hawthorne,  243. 

Hay-rick,  electrical  experiments  with,  382. 
Headlong,  General,  246. 
Hell,  the  opinion  of  some  oonoeming,  277  — 

breaks  loose,  281. 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  England,  a  Fkrliament  of, 

how  named,  183. 
Hens,  self-respect  attributed  to,  237. 
Herb,  the  Circean,  2G9. 
Herbert,  George,  next  to  David,  264. 
Hercules,  his  second  labor  probably  what,  906. 
Hnrmon,  fourth-proof  dew  of,  267. 
Herodotus,  story  from,  176. 
Hesperidea.  an  inference  from,  202. 
Hessians,  natire  American  soldiers,  200. 
Hickory,  Old,  his  method,  282. 
Higgses,  their  natural  aristooraoy  of  feeling, 

268. 
Hitchcock,  Doctor,  268. 
Ritohoock,  the  Rer.  Jeduthun,  colleague  of  Mr. 

Wilbur,  236  —  letter  from,  containing  notices 

of  Mr.  Wilbur,  279  — ditto,  enclosing  maca* 


rooio  Tenea,  288— teacher  of  Ugh-aefaoq^ 


Hogs,  their  dreams,  287. 

Holden,  Mr.  Bhearjashub,  Preceptor  of  Jaslsm 
Academy,  196  —his  knowledge  of  Greek  lioi- 
ited,  197  —  a  heresy  of  hia,  <fr.  —  leavea afnad 
to  propagate  it,  ib. 

Holiday,  blind  man's,  299. 

Hollia,  Esra,  goes  to  a  Gomwrnllis,  176. 

HoUow,  why  men  proridentiaUy  ao  i 
184. 

Holmes,  Dr.,  author  of  "  AnnaLi  of 
236. 

Homer,  a  phrase  of,  cited,  192. 

Homer,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Wilbur,  288. 

Homers,  democratic  ones,  plums  left  for,  186^ 

Hotels,  big  ones,  humbugs,  2Se2. 

House,  a  strange  one  deeciibed,  237. 

Howell,  James,  Esq.,  stoiy  told  by,  188 — let- 
ten  of,  commended,  196. 

Huldah,  her  bonnet,  278. 

Human  rigfata  out  of  order  on  the  floor  of  CflD> 
grass,  189. 

Humbmr,  ascription  of  praise  to,  IP^  —  i 
ally  believed  in,  ib. 

Husbandry,  uutanoe  of  bad,  1801 


Icarioa.  PeneIope*s  father,  16i. 
Icelander,  a  oeitain  uncertain,  268. 
Idea,  the  Southern,  ita  natural  loea, 

true  American,  296. 
Ideas,  friction  ones  unsafe,  272^ 
Idyl  defined,  243. 
Indecision,  mole-blind,  296. 
Infants,  prattlings  of,  eurioaa  oltaeifntli 

ceming,  176. 
Information  wanted  (oDhremlly,  baft 

»t  page),  194. 

.,  young,  283. 


J. 


Jaalam,   unjustly  neglected  by  grsat 
268. 

Jaalam  Centre,  Anglo-Saxons  unjostly 
ed  by  the  young  ladies  there,  178 —  "  Iade> 
pmdent  Blnnderbnsa,"  strange  eoodort  «f 
editor  of.  191— public  meeting  at,  195— 
meetinr-house  ornamented  with 
clock,  202. 

Jaalam,  Es^  Parish  of,  296. 

Jaalam  Point,  liffhthonse  on,  diarve  of, 
spectivety  offered  to  Mr.  H.  Biglow,  196. 

Jacobtu  rex,  281. 

Jakes,  Captain,  207  —  reprored  for  avaiic*,  A. 

Jamaica,  204. 

James  the  Fourth,  of  Boots,  experiment  by,  179L 

Jamagin,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  the  oomplabsBaia 
of  Northern  education,  190. 

Jefferson,  Thomaa,  well-meaning*  bot  lQ|aA- 
doufl,  272. 

Jeremiah,  hardly  the  beat  gnlde  fai  nodeni  pol- 
itics, 274. 

Jerome,  Saint,  his  list  of  saored  wittara,  ISB^ 

Jerusha,  ex-Mrs.  Bawtn,  241. 

Job,  Book  of.  176— Ghappelow  on,  192. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  aa  he  need  to  be,  Sn  —  whi 
is:  woe  AnuM,  Bmitdittm 


I 
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/ohiisnii,  Ifr.,  coBunmrtfuuM  mmm  IntalliganM, 

191. 
Jonah,  the  ineyltable  dettfaiy  of,  191  —  probably 

•UuUod  internal  economy  of  the  oetacea,  194 

—  hit  foord,  207  —  hia  uiaBimity  in  the  whale, 

269. 
Jimathan  to  John,  20iSk 
Jortin,  Dr.,  dted,  183, 187,  note, 
/onmala,  Britiah,  their  brutal  tone,  344. 
JttaaltOk267. 
Jndea,  eTerything  not  known  there,  181  —not 

identical  witihl.  D., 27& 
Judge,  the,  hie  garden,  243 — hie  bat  cover* 

many  thinga,  «&. 
JiiTenal,  a  H^lng  of,  187,  note. 


I    Say,  Sir,  the,  of  modem  chivalry,  who,  180. 
*    Key,  faocaaen  one,  188. 

Kaciih,  A,unt2jprolound  obaervatioD  of,  178. 


Kinderhook, 
Edon&Co 
igamariL,  Count,  175. 


Kingdom  Come,  march  to,  eaqr*  IW. 
Kflmgama  ' 


Ubtacbe  inrpamed,S82. 
Ijwedsmoniana  banish  a  great  talkar,  198. 
Lamb,  Charlea,  hiaepiatolary  ezcellenoe,  19S. 
IjUimer,  Bishop,  cn^aoopises  Satan,  176. 
Latin  tongue,  ounoua  Information  concerning, 

181. 
l^onoelot,  8ir,  •  trusaer  of  giants  formerly, 

perhape  would  And  leas  sport  therein  now, 

Laura,  eoqiloited,  288. 

Learning,  three^itory,  276. 

Letcher,  de  la  vieOU  rocAe,  268. 

Letdkenu  nebulo,  284. 

Lettera  daased,  196— their  shape,  ift.  —  of  can- 

didatee,  196  — often  fatal,  4b. 
Lattraa  CabaUstiquea,  quoted,  244. 
Lewla  FhIIip,»  scourger  of  young  natiTO  Amer- 

ioana,  187  —  commiserated  (though  not  de- 

senrtng  it),  ib.  note, 
Lexfaigton,  247. 

Liberator,  a  newspaper,  condemned  by  impli- 
cation, 182. 
Liberty,  unwholeeome  for  men  of  certain  com- 

plesciona,  192. 
Licking,  when  constitutlona],  260. 
lignnm  Titie,  a  gift  of  this  yaluable  wood  pro- 

poeed,  178. 
linooln,  too  ahrewd  to  hang  Kason  and  BUdeD, 

266. 
litemture,  Sontbem,  Its  abundance,  268. 
little  Big  Boosy  River,  241. 
Longinna  recommends  swearing^  176,  note  (Fu- 

■ell  did  same  thing). 
Long  sweetening  recommended,  196. 
Lord,  InexpenaiTe  way  of  lending  to,  240. 
Lords,  Southern,  prove  pur  tang  by  ablution, 

266. 
Lost  arta,  one  sorrowfully  added  to  list  of , 

206. 
Louis  the  Eleventh  of  {"ranee,  some  odd  tnea 

0fhia,2OL 
LowelL  tfr.  J.  JL.  nnaooonntaUe  rilanoe  of, 

UL 


Lnttier,  Ifartin,  his  flrst  lypeannce  as  Snnpa, 

178. 
Ly»us,286. 
Ly  ttelton.  Lord,  his  letters  an  imposition,  196. 


Ifaerobll,  their  diplomacy,  197. 
MagofBn,  a  name  natundly  noUe,  268. 
Mahomet,  got  nearer  Sin^  than  some,  192i 
Mahound,  his  filthy  gobbets,  178. 
Mandeville,  Sir  John,  quoted,  244. 
Mangum,  Mr.,  speaks  to  the  point,  190. 
Manichnan,  a,  excellently  confuted,  188. 
Man-trees,  grow  where,  201. 
Maori  chieftains,  246. 

Mapea,  Walter,  quoted.  245 — paraphrased,  Oi 
Mares*-nests,  finders  of,  benevolent,  194. 
Marius,  quoted,  266. 
I  MardkAdd,  203,  206. 
Martfai,  Mr.  Bawin  used  to  TOte  for  him,  206. 
Mason  and  Dixon*s  line,  alares  north  of,  190. 
Maaoo  an  F.  F.  Y.,  266. 
Mason  and  Slidell,  how  they  might  have  been 

made  at  onoe  useful  and  ornamental,  266. 
Mass,  the,  ito  duty  defined,  190. 
Massaohnsetta  on  her  knees,  174— something 

mentioned   in  connection  with,  worthy  the 

attention  of  tailora,  184  — dtixen  of,  baked, 

boOed,  and  roasted  {nefandwnl)^  200. 
Msiisus,  the,  used  as  butter  by  some,  186. 
Maury,  an  intellectual  giant,  twin  blrtii  witb 

Simms  (which  see),  268. 
Mayday  a  humbug,  274. 
M.  C,  an  invertebrate  animal,  187. 
Me,  Mister,  a  queer  creature,  276. 
Mechanioa*  Fair,  reflections  suggested  at,  191^ 

198. 
Mtdiutn  ardentitpiritaale^  284. 
Mediums,  spiritual,  dreadful  lian,  27& 
Memminser,  old,  240. 
Mentor,  fetters  of,  dreary,  196. 
Mephistopheles  at  a  nonplus,  191. 
Mexican  olood,  ita  effect  hi  raising  price  of 

cloth,  202. 
Mexican  polka,  179. 
Mexicana  charged  with  Tarious  breaches  of  eti- 

Juette,  178 —kind  feelings  beaten  into  them, 
98. 
Mexico,  no  glory  in  overcominfr,  186. 
Mlddleton,  Thomaa,  quoted.  265. 
Military  ^ory  spokMi  disrespectfully  of,  171^ 

note  —  militia  treated  still  worse,  ib. 
Milk-trees,  growing  still,  201. 
MUI,  Stuart,  his  low  ideaa,  266. 
Millenniums  apt  to  miscarry,  282. 
Millspring,  266. 
Mills  for  mannfartnring  gabble,  how  drivifv 

188. 
MI]la,Joaiah*s,276. 
Milton,  an  unconaeiona  plagiary,  184,  noto — c 

Latin  Terse  of,  cited,  192  —  an  English  poet, 

268—  his  "  Hymn  of  tlie  Nativity,"  280. 
Miaaionaries,  useful  to  alligators,  238  —  culinary 

liabiUties  of,  257. 
Miadons,  a  profitable  kind  of,  192. 
Monarch,  a  pagan,  probably  not  faTored  in  phi- 

loaophical  experimenta,  175. 
Money-trees,  desirable,  201  — that  they  onot 

existed  shown  to  be  Tarioiia^  probable,  4b. 
MonUigne,  289. 
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MffnHfr*t,  •  commaaieiJd'n  old  Omooh,  194. 
MooterajTi  btttUe   of,   tta  ■ingular   ohrommtlo 

effect  on  %  Bpeeiee  of  fewo-beiKtod  ea^lis,  187. 
Mantekum*  Uoked,  238. 
Moody,    Beth,  bis  reuiarksble  gun,  241  — hie 

brother  Aaaph,  ib. 
Moquie  Indiane,  praieeworthy  onatom  of,  26S. 
Moeee,  held  up  ▼*inl7  m  an  example,  192  — 

oonatrued  by  Joe  smith,  i6.  —  (not,  A.  J. 

Moeee)  prudent  wj  of  following,  268l 
Hum  Invoked,  284. 
Myths,  bow  to  interprat  nadOy,  197. 


Habofha,  Fkiplah  ones,  how  dlrtfagnlAnd,  179. 

Nana  Sahib,  244. 

Nanoy,  preaumably  Mit.  Bl^ow,  948. 

Nafwleon  III.,  hie  new  chain,  2<)3. 

Nation,  xighta  of,  proportionate  to  atae,  178 — 
young,  iU  flrait  needs,  264. 

Nation^  pudding.  Its  effect  on  the  organs  of 
speech,  a  curious  physiological  fact,  179. 

Hi^roes,  their  double  nsefulneei,  940— getting 
too  current,  266. 

Nephelim,  not  yet  extinct,  206. 

New  Kugland  OTerpoweringly  honored,  186  — 
wants  no  more  speakers,  ib, — done  brown 
by  whom,  <6.  —  her  experience  in  beans  be- 
yond Cicero's,  197. 

Newspaper,  the,  wonderful,  193  — a  strolling 
theatre,  ib.  —  thoughts  suggested  by  tearing 
wrapper  of.  194— a  TaoMit  sheet,  ib. — a 
sheet  In  which  a  Tision  was  let  down,  ib.  — 
wrapper  to  a  bar  of  soap,  ib.  —  a  oheap  im- 
promptu platter,  ib. 

New  World,  apostrophe  to,  202. 

New  Tork,  letters  from,  commended,  19S. 

Next  lUe,  what,  192. 

NicotiauR  TAbacum,  a  weed,  268. 

NiRirers,  180— area  of  abusing,  ertended,  186— 
Mr.  Bawin's  opinions  of,  206. 

NInepence  a  day  low  for  murder,  176. 

No,  a  monosyllable,  179  —hard  to  utter,  ib. 

Noah  enclosed  letter  In  bottle,  probably,  194. 

Noblemen,  Nature's,  209. 

Nomas,  Lapland,  what,  202. 

North,  tlie,  has  no  business,  190  —  bristUiw, 
crowded  off  roost,  196  — its  mind  natimd^ 
unprincipled,  272. 

North  Bend,  geeee  inhumanly  tiealeJ  at,  196  — 
mentioned,  203. 

North  star,  a  proposition  to  Indiot,  191. 

Northern  Dsgon,  241. 

Northmen,  fferu  indytitHma^  267. 

NOtre  Dame  de  la  Halne,  266. 

Now,  its  meriU,  276. 

Nowhere,  march  to,  877. 


i 


O'Brien,  Smith,  M4. 

Off  ox,  196. 

Officers,  miracul'Mis  transfonnafcian  Inebameter 

of,  178  —  Ang*o-8axon,  come  Tery  near  being 

anathematised,  ib. 

Old  site,  an  adTantaffe  of,  248. 

Old  One,  inToked,  262. 

On«»!iimus  made  to  serre  the  omim  of  impiety, 
267.  — 1-^^» 


O'Fhaoe,  TiirriMiie  D.,  laq.,  ^wetli  of,  181^ 
Opinion,  Britidi,  its  worth  to  ns,  946w 
Opinions,  oertain  onea  oompared  to 

264. 
Oracle  of  Fools,  itill  respeotfoUy 

183. 
Orion  beoomes  oommonplaoe,  194. 
Orrery,  Lord,  his  letters  (lord !)  195. 
Ostracism,  curious  species  of,  183. 
OvidU  Ifaiomitf  oarmen  *m 


Palestine,  178. 

Paley,  his  Svidenoea,  296. 

Palfrey,  Hon.  J.  G.,  184, 186  (a  mtfkj 

senUdTe  of  Msssachusetts). 
Plsntagrael    reoommends    a    popular 

183. 
Panurge,  245  — his  intenriew  with 

197. 
Paper,  planslUe-looking,  wanted,  264. 
PapisU,   female,  slain  by  sealooa  " 

bomb-shell,  202. 
Paralipomenon,   a  man  sospected  of   bafagi 

196. 
Paris,  liberal  prindpies  safe  as  far  avsy  as, 

192. 
ParliturngtUum  Jndodontm  sltttag  In 

nenoe,  183. 
Past,  the,  a  good  nurse,  189. 
Patience,  sister,  quoted,  177. 
Patriaiohs,  the,  iUiterate,  242. 
PatrieiuM^  broffipotent^  284. 
Paynims,  their  throata  propagandiflfcloaQj 

ITS. 
Penelope,  her  wise  choice,  181. 
Pttople,  soft  enough,  1^2  — want  oorreet  

200  — the,  decline  to  be  Meiicani—d,  KO. 
Papin,  King,  196. 
PbpperelL  General,  quoted,  246w 
Pequash  Junction,  289. 
Periwig,  196. 
Perley,  Mr.  Asnh,  has  charwe  of 

264.  • 

Persona,  King,  his  STarice,  246. 
Peraius,  a  pithy  saying  of,  186,  note, 
PMoara,  Marquis,  sayinfr  of,  176i. 
Peter,  Saint,  a  letter  of  (fmU-morlemV  136. 
Petrarch,  exploited  Laura,  288. 
Petronlus,  246. 

Pettibone,  Jabes,  bursts  up,  268. 
Petttts  came  orer  with  WUhelmtti 

258. 
Phaon,  288. 

Pharaoh,  his  lean  klne.  251. 
Pharisees,  opprobriouslT  leteii^  to,  19& 
Philippe,  LouU,  in  pea-jacket,  193. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  catches  a  Tkrtar,  273^ 
Phlegyas  quotet),  191. 
Phrygian  language,  whether  Ads 

176. 
Pickens,  a  Norman  name,  258. 
Pilcoxes,  genealogy  of,  236. 
Pilgrim  Father,  apparition  of,  277. 
Pilffrims,  the,  186. 
Pillows,  constitutional,  187. 
Pine-trees,  their  sympethy,  276b 
Pinto,  Mr.,  some  letters  of  hia 

196. 
PIsgah,  an  Impramptu  one,  292. 


J 
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Flatfonp,  party,  a  oonToiileiit  one,  200. 

Plato,  nipped  with,  IM  —  hi*  man,  1W>. 

PleuKlw,  the,  not  enough  eeteemed,  IM. 

Vhny,  his  letteni  not  admireU,  U6. 

Plocmus,  a  story  of,  ItSi. 

Plymouth  Bock,  Old,  a  ConTentloo  wrecked  on, 
ItSG. 

Poeta  apt  to  become  aophiatlcated,  274. 

Point  Tribulation,  Mr.  Sawiu  wrecked  on,  201. 

Polea,  exile,  whether  crop  of  beana  dependa  on, 
177,  noie. 

^oUl,  nomen  gerUile,  258. 

tolk,  Preaideut,  ayuouymona  with  our  oonntry, 
180 — cenaured,  185 — in  danger  of  being 
cniahed,  186. 

^oika,  Mexican,  179. 

^ompf  a  runaway  alara,  hia  neat,  206 — bypo- 
eriticall  V  croaua  like  white  man,  ib.  —  blind 
to  GhriatUn  privilegea,  i6.  —  hia  aociety 
ralued  at  fifty  doUara,  ifr.  —  hia  treacherv, 
207  —  takea  Mr.  Sawln  prisoner,  ib.  —  cruelly 
makea  him  work,  ib,  —  puta  himaeU  illegally 
under  his  tuition,  ib. — diamiiMMW  him  with 
eontunielioua  epitheta,  ib.  —t^  negro,  238. 

Pontifical  bull,  a  tamed  one,  178. 

Pope,  hia  Terse  excellent,  175. 

Pork,  refractory  hi  boiling,  178. 

Portico,  ihe,  288. 

Portugal,  Aiphonao  the  Sixth  of,  a  monater, 
206. 

P^Mt,  Boston,  181  — ahaken  Tlaibly,  182  ~  bad 
goide-po^  ib.  —  too  awift,  ib.  —edited  by  a 
colonel,  ib.  ■—  who  la  presumed  oiBclally  in 
Mexico,  ib.  —  referred  to,  188. 

Pot-booka,  death  in,  197. 

Power,  a  flrst-claas,  elements  of,  263. 

Preacher,  an  ornamental  symbol,  192  —  a 
breeder  of  dogmas,  ib.  —  eameatness  of,  Im- 
portant, 208. 

Present,  oonsidered  aa  an  annalist,  192— not 
Umc  wonderful,  194. 

President,  alaTeholding  natural  to,  193 — must 
be  a  Southern  resident,  201  — must  own  a 
nigger,  ib.  —  the,  hia  policy,  295 — his  resem- 
blanoe  to  Jackaon,  296. 

Prinoea  mix  cocktails,  264. 

Principle,  exposure  spoils  it,  184. 

Principles,  bad,  when  less  harmful,  179  —  when 
useless,  271. 

Professor,  Latin,  In College,  283—  Scal- 

iger,  284. 

Prophecies,  fulfilment  of,  266. 

Prophecy,  a  notable  one,  187,  note. 

Prospect  Hill,  247. 

Providence  has  a  natural  life-preserver,  252. 

Proriao,  bitterly  spoken  of,  195. 

Prudence,  sister,  her  idiosyncratic  teapot,  199. 

Pfeammetioas,  an  experiment  of,  175. 

Psyche,  poor,  289. 

Public  opinion,  a  blind  and  drunkim  guide,  179 
— nudgea  Mr.  WUbnr*s  elbow,  ib.  — ticklers 
of,  185. 

Ptmkfai  Falla  "  Weekly  Parallel,"  279. 

Putnam,  General  Israel,  hia  lines.  247. 

Pythagoras  a  bean-hater,  why,  197. 

Pythagoreans,  fish  rererenoed  by,  why,  188L 


Quid,  ^hyeiu  nieotianum,  28& 
Quixote,  Don,  180. 


Baf n,  Professor,  267. 

Bag,  one  of  sacred  ooUege,  179. 

Bantoul,  Mr.,  talka  loudly,  176— pioua 

for  not  enlisting,  ib. 
Recruiting  aergeaut.  Devil  supposed  the  firsts 

175. 
Beligion,  Southern,  its  oommerdal  advanfcageiL 

256. 
RepresentatiTBS*  Chamber,  189. 
Bhmothiam,  society  for  promoting.  194^ 
Rhyme,  whether  natural  noi  oonaidered,  176. 
Bib,  an  infrangible  (me,  196. 
Bichard  the  First  of  England,  his  Christian  fer- 
vor, 178. 
Riches  conjectured  to  have  legs  as  well  as  wings, 

191. 
Ricos  Hombres,  256. 
Biiigtail  Bangers,  242. 
Boiinoke  laUnd,  266. 
Robinson,  Mr.  John  P. ,  his  opinions  fully  stated, 

180  181. 
Rocks,  pocket  full  of,  199. 
Roosters  in  rainy  weather,  their  misery,  237. 
Rotation  iiisures  mediocrity  and  inexperience, 

261. 
Rough  and  ready,  204  —  a  wig,  205  —  a  kind  of 

acratch,  ib. 
Boyal  Society,  American  fellows  of,  279. 
Bum  and  water  combine  kindly,  260. 
Bunes  resemble  bird-tracks,  268. 
Runic  inscriptions,  their  different  grades  of  un* 

intellinbility  and  consequent  value,  267. 
Russell,  £arl,  is  good  enough  to  expound  our 

Constitution  for  us,  244. 
Russian  eagle  turns  Prussian  blue,  187. 
RyetUt  Bacchi  tgpUhetOHt  286. 


Sabbath,  breach  of,  168. 

Sabellianism,  one  accused  of,  196. 

Sailora,  their  rights  how  won,  250. 

Baltillo,  unfavorable  view  of,  177. 

Salt-river,  in  Mexican,  what,  177. 

8amii«lf  awtnculuJt,  285. 

Samuel,  Uncle,  239— riotous,  187— yet  has 
qualities  demanding  reveT««nce,  192  —  a  goo<ir 
provider  for  his  family,  ib.  —  an  exorbitant 
bill  of,  202  —  makes  some  shrewd  guesses, 
252-254  —  expects  his  boot)«,  250. 

Sansculottes,  draw  their  wine  before  drinking, 
190. 

Santa  Anna,  his  expensive  leg,  200. 

Sappho,  some  human  natur«»  in,  288. 

Sassy  Cus,  an  imptident  Indian,  246. 

Satan,  never  wants  attorneys,  178  —  an  expert 
talker  byaigns,  ib.—%  successful  fisherman 
with  little  or  no  bait,  ib.  —  cunning  fetch  of, 
179—  dlsllkea  ridicule,  182  —  ought  not  to 
have  credit  of  ancient  oracles,  187,  noie  —  hia 
worst  pitfall,  257. 

Satirist,  Incident  to  certain  dangers,  180. 

Savagea.  Canadian,  chance  of  redemption  of- 
fered to,  208. 

Sawin,  B.,  Esquire,  his  letter  not  written  In 
verse,  175 — a  native  of  JaaLim,  ib.  —  not 
regular  attendant  on  Bev.  Mr.  Wilbur'a 
preaching,  176 — a  fool,  ib. — his  ntatementa 
trustwoithy,  i6.  —  his  ornithological  taster 
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A.  —letter  from,  175, 197,  208  —hli  oariooa 
diaooreiy  in  regard  to  bayooeU,  176  —  di*- 
playa  proper  fwuily  pride,  ib.  —  modeetly 
confeMee  himeelf  lees  wiae  tbiio  the  Queen 
of  Bhebe,  177— tkie  old  Adam  in,  peepe  out, 
178— amtief  emeritu4, 197  —  ia  nuuie  text  for 
ftiermon,  ib. — loeee  «  leg,  196— an  eye,  ib. 

—  left  hand,  ib.  —  four  flngera  of  right  hand, 
ib.  —  has  aiz  or  more  ribe  broken,  <6.  —  a  rib 
ot  hia  iniraugible,  ib.  —  allowa  a  certain 
amount  of  preterite  greenneaa  in  himaelf ,  ib. 

—  hia  ahare  of  apoU  limited,  199  —  hia  opin- 
ion of  Mexican  climate,  ib.  —  acquirea  prop- 
erty of  a  certain  aort,  ib.  —  hia  experienoe  of 
glory,  200  —  atanda  lentry,  and  puna  there- 
upon, ib.  —  undergoea  martyrdom  in  aome  of 
Ita  moat  painful  forma,  ib.  —  entera  the  oao- 
didatiuff  buaineaa,  ib.  —  modeatly  atatea  the 
(aTail)abilitiea  wliich  qualify  him  for  high  po> 
litical  atation,  200,  201— haa  no  prindplea, 
200— a  peaceman,  ib.  —  unpledged,  ib.  — haa 
no  obiectioua  to  owning  pwuliar  property,  but 
would  not  like  to  mouopollie  the  truth,  201 

—  hia  account  with  glory,  ib.  —  a  aelfiah  mo- 
tiTe  hinted  in,  ib.  —  aaila  for  Kldorado,  ib.  — 
ahipwrecked  on  a  metaphorical  promontory, 
ib.  —  parallel  between,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur 
(not  Plutarchian),  202  —  conjectured  to  hare 
bathed  in  river  Selemnua,  2U8  —  lovea  plough 
wisely,  but  not  too  well,  ib.  —  a  foreign  nJa- 
aion  probably  expected  by,  ib.  —  unanlmoua- 
]j  nominated  for  preaideucy,  i6.  —  hia  coun- 
try's father-in-law,  204  — nobly  emulatea 
Gmcinnatua,  ib.  —  ia  not  a  crooked  atiak,  ib. 
— advisee  his  adherenta,  ib. — views  of,  on 
present  state  of  politica,  203-206  —  popular 
enthusiasm  for,  at  Bellers's,  and  ita  disagree- 
able conaequencee,  204  —  Inhuman  treatment 
of,  by  Bellers,  205  —  his  opinion  of  the  two 
parties,  ib.  — agreea  with  Mr.  Webater,  ib.  — 
his  anUslavery  seal,  ift.  —  his  proper  aelf- 
reapect,  20C  —  his  unafTected  piety,  t6.  —  hia 
not  intemperate  temperance,  w.  —  a  thriUing 
adrenture  of,  206,  207- his  prudence  and 
economy,  206  —  bound  to  Captain  Jakes,  but 
regains  his  freedom,  207  —  is  taken  priaoner, 
t*.  —  Ignominioualv  treated,  *.— hia  conse- 
quent resolution,  to. 

Bawin,  Honorable  B.  O'F.,  a  vein  of  humor  aoa- 
pect^yi  in,  236  —  geta  into  an  enchanted  caa- 
tie,  231  —  fluda  a  wooden  leg  bettnr  in  aome 
respecta  than  a  living  one,  238  —  takea  some- 
thing hot,  ib.  —  hln  experience  of  Southern 
hoapiUlity,  238,  239  —  waterproof  internally, 

238  —  sentenced  to  ten  years'  fmpriaonment, 

239  — his  llberal-handednesa,  240  — gets  hia 
arrears  of  pension,  ib.  — marries  the  Widow 
Bhannon,  241  —  conflscated,  »6.  —  finds  in 
himaelf  a  natural  neoewity  of  income,  242  — 
hia  missionary  seal.  ib.  —  never  a  stated  at- 
tendant on  Mr.  Wilbtir's  preaching,  204  — 
aang  tmaa  in  choir,  ib,  —  prudently  avoided 
contribution  toward  bell,  ib.  —  abhors  a  cot- 
enant  of  works,  2r*>  —  if  saved  at  all,  must  bn 
aaved  genteelly,  f6.— reports  a  sermon,  253 
— experiences  religion,  «&.— would  consent 
to  a  dukedom,  2.U  —  converted  to  unanimity, 
259  — Bound  viewa  of,  260  —  makes  himaelf 
an  extempore  marquis,  261  —  extract  of  letter 
from,  298,  299-  hU  opinion  of  Paddiea,  298— 
of  Johnaon,  299. 

Sayrea,  a  martyr,  188L 


.U^ 
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Bodlgar,  aaylng  of,  180. 

Searabmu  piimlariiUf  177. 

Boott,  Oeciietal,  hia  olalma  to  tlie 
183. 

Bcrimgour,  Ber.  Shearjaalmh,  287* 

Bcythuna,  their  diploma^ 

Sea,  the  wormy,  268. 

Beainen,  colored,  aold,  176w 

Seeeasia  licta^  286. 

Seoeaaion,  ita  legal  nature  daflnad,  9U. 

Becret,  a  great  military,  274. 

Selemnua,  a  aoit  of  Lethean  rlTsr,  208w 

Senate,  debate  In,  made  leadable,  1891 

Seneca,  saying  of,  179— aoother,  187, 
overrated  bjr  a  aaint(bvt  aee  Lord  BoUac- 
broke'a  opinion  of,  in  a  letter  to  Dean  Bvttl), 
196  —  hia  lettera  not  commeaded,  ib.  —  a 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur,  202— onoted,  280, 2SL 

Serboniaa  bog  of  literature,  188. 

Sermooa,  aome  pitched  too  high,  254. 

Seward,  Miater,  the  lata,  hia  gift  of 
247  — needa  atiffening,  296-] 
parable  of  fatted  calf,  ib. 

Bextooa,  demand  for,  177 — beiole 
Totion  of  one,  208. 

Seymour,  Oovemor,  281. 

Bhakeapeare,  289 —a  good  repoitar,  188^ 

Sham,  Frealdent,  boneat,  186. 

Shannon,  Mra.,  a  widow,  238  —  har  fsally  and 

accompHahmenta,  241— haa  tantnmia.  ib.— 

her  r^igiooa  viewa,  266 — her  notiosia  of  a 

moral  and  inteUectiial  being,257 — ber naaidfli 

name,  268  —  her  blue  Uood,  ib. 
Bheba,  Queen  of,  177. 
Sheep,  none  of  Bev.  Mr.  Wilbur'a  tamed  isulwa^ 

176. 
Sbem,  Scriptural  curae  of,  207. 
Bhiraa  Centre,  lead-mine  ak  26& 
Shirley,  Governor,  246. 
Shoddy,  poor  covering  for  outar  or  imar  Bai^ 

278. 
Shot  at  alght,  privilege  of  being,  2581. 
Show,  natural  to  love  It,  177,  note. 
Silver  spoon  bom  in  Democraej'a  month, 

186. 
Bin,  wUdemeaa  of,  modem,  what,  198. 
Sinai  Buffers  outragea,  192. 
Skim-milk  haa  ita  own  opiniona,  2T7. 
Skin,  bole  in,  strange  taate  of  some  for,199i^ 
Skippers,  Yankee,  busy  in  the  alav#-tnide, 
Simma,  an  intellectual  giant,  twin-birth 

Manry  (which  aee),  258. 
Slaughter,  whether  Ch>d  atrengthen  ns  for,  11% 
Blaughterera  and  aoldiera  compared.  20&. 
Slaughtering  nowadaya  is  alaugfateiinK*  203. 
Slavery,  of  no  oolor,  174— comer-etone  of  Bb- 

erty,  188  —  alao  keyatone,  190 — laai  craab  a( 

Sden,  191  —  a  Jonah,  i6.  —  aa  instttntion,  1S8 

—  a  private  State  oonoem,  206^ 
Slidell,  New  Tork  traab,  266. 
Sloanahure,  Habakkuk,  Xaqolre,  PrnaMat  ol 

Jaalam  Bank,  262. 
Smith,  Joe,  need  as  a  translation,  192. 
Smith,  John,  an  Intereating  character,  19&. 
Smith,  Mr.,  ftera  entertained  for,  191— < 

with,  194. 
Smith,  N.  B.,  bla  magnanlmitj,  198. 
SmiMui  dux,  204. 
Boandao,  Mr.,  the  great,  daAnaa  hia 

192. 
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2S2. 
8ol,th0  fUbenaan,  177  —  ■onndneM  of  napirs- 

tory  ornnfl,  hypotbotically  attrfbafced  to,  ^. 
BoldiBn,  Britiab,  ghosts  of,  JnubordiiMte,  247. 
Bokmioaf  Song  of,  portions  of  It  dona  Into  Latin 

v«ne  by  Mr.  Wilbur,  283. 
Boloo,  a  saying  of,  179. 
Bonl,  injurious  propertios  of,  261. 
Sooth,  tboi  its  natural  eloquenoe,  272— faots 

have' a  mean  spite  against,  266. 
South  Carolina,  futile  attempt  to  anchor,  189— 

hsr  pedigrees,  266. 
floothem  men,  their  imperfect  notloBS  of  Ubor, 

239— of  subscriptions,  240— too  high-pres- 

sore,  242  —prima  /aeie  noble,  268. 
Spanish,  to  walk,  what,  178. 
Bpseeh-maUng,  an  abase  of  gift  of  speech,  188. 
^ifait-rMifing  does  not  wgmj  the  qpirits 

nged  in  it,  278. 
^Mit-FooC,  Old,  made  to  sqolnn,  242.« 
raring,  described,  274,  275. 


191. 


north,  aobjeot  to  Indictment,  whedm, 


Statesman,  a  genuine,  defined,  272. 

Btesms,  Othniel,  fable  by,  297. 

Btooe  Bpike,  the,  247. 

Btore,  ehmp  cash,  a  wicked  fraud,  202. 

Strong,  OoTsmor  Oaleb,  a  patriot,  187 

Style,  the  catalogue,  276. 

Bnmter,  shame  (rf,  2BI. 

Bondav  should  mind  Its  own  business,  272. 

Bwsarug  commended  as  a  ilgnre  of  speech,  176, 

note. 
Bwett,  Jethro  0.,  his  fall,  292. 
Swift,  Dean,  threadbare  saying  of,  182. 


T. 

Tag,  derated  to  the  Oardlnalate,  179. 

Tiney,  C.  J.,  261. 

l^wandfeatber.  Bct.  Mr.,  269. 

Tarboz,  Bhearjashub,  first  white  child  bom  In 

Jaahun,243. 
Ttftars,  Mongrel,  238. 
Taxes,  direct,  adrantagea  of,  202. 
Taylor,  General,  greased  by  Mr.  Ohoata,  206i. 
Tkylor  seal,  Its  origin,  204w 
Teapots,  how  made  dangerous,  281. 
Ten,  tlie  upper,  269. 

Tesephone,  banished  for  long-wlndednaas,  188. 
Thaeker,  Rer.  Preserred,  D.  D.,  279. 
Tlianks  get  lodged,  199. 
Thanks^Tingi  Feejee,  288. 
TbaamatniYUs,  Saint  Gregory,  letter  of ,  to  the 

l>evfl,196. 
TiMleme,  Abbey  of,  262. 
Theocritus,  the  InTentor  of  idyllic  poetry,  243. 
Theory,  defined,  269. 
TJiermopylea,  too  many,  266. 
**  niej  m  say,"  a  notable  buUy,  280. 
Thirty-nine  artiolea  might  be  made  aenrloeable, 

179. 
Thar,  a  foolish  attempt  of,  189. 
Thorean,  243. 

ThonghtiB,  live  ones  characterised,  290. 
Thumb,  General  Thomas,  a  TaluaUe  member  of 

sode^,  187. 
nmnder  snppcaed  in  ea^  dromnatanoea,  198. 
Tfaynne,  Mr.,  murdered,  175. 
TOwUna,  280. 


I  Time,  an  hmooent  peiaonage  to  swear  by,  176, 

note  —  a  soene-shtfter,  194. 
Tinkham,  Deacon  Pelatlah,  story  ooncaming, 

not  UAd,  237  —alluded  to,  243— does  a  veiy 

sensible  thing,  266. 
Toms,  peeplnff,  194. 
Toombs,  a  doleful  sound  from,  266. 
Trees,  rarious  kinds  of  extraordinary  ones,  201. 
Trowbridge,  William,  mariner,  adventure  of, 

179. 
Truth  and  falsehood  start  from  same  point,  180 

— truth  inmlnerable  to  satire,  ib.  —  compared 

to  a  river,  183 — of  fiction  sometimes  truer 

than  fact,  ib.  — told  plainly,  pcuHtn. 
Tuileries,  exciting  scene  at,  187  —  front  parlor 

of,  263. 
Tolly,  a  saying  of,  184,  note. 
Tunnel,  northwust  passage,  a  poor  lnieatineiil| 

262. 
Turkey-Busxard  Boost,  241. 
Tuscaloosa,  241. 

Tutchel,  Bev.  Jonas,  a  fladduoee,  269. 
Tweedledee,  gospel  according  to,  192. 
Tweedlednm,  great  principles  of,  192. 
TjflenUfjuvenisituignU,  284 — porphiproffmUus^ 

2S5—JohatuUde*,  fiUo    eOerii,    286— tens 

tUtu,U>. 
Tjrrants,  Suropean,  how  made  to  tremble,  238. 


U. 

U^yaaea,  husband  of  Penelope,  181— borrowa 

money,  202  (for  full  partioulars  of,  see  Homer 

and  Dante)  —rex,  284. 
Unanimity,  new  ways  of  producing,  269. 
Union,  its  hoops  off,  269— ita  good  old  meaning, 

270. 
Universe,  Ita  breeching,  269. 
Universi^,  triennial  catalogue  of,  182. 
Us,  nobody  to  be  compared  with,  239,  and  aaa 

World,  pauim. 


Van  Buaan  faOa  of  gaining  Mr.  Bawin'a  oooiU 
denoe,  206  —  his  son  John  reproved,  ib. 

Van,  Old,  plan  to  set  up,  206. 

Yattel,  as  likely  to  fall  on  y<mr  toes  as  on  mine, 
263. 

Venetians  invented  something  once,^02. 

Vices,  cardinal,  sacred  conclave  of,  HO. 

Victoria,  Queen,  her  natural  terror,  187 — her 
best  carpets,  263. 

Vinhmd,  268. 

Viivhi,  the,  letter  of,  to  Magistrates  of  MessJns, 

Virginia,  deecripta,  284,  285. 
Virginians,  their  false  heraldry,  266. 
Voltair^,  etprU  de,  284. 

Vratc,  Captain,  a  Pomeranian,  afaigolar  flllH 
of,  176. 

W. 

Wachuset,  Mountain,  250. 

Wait,  General,  246. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  calls  Brother  Jonathan  con- 
tanguineva  noster,  246 — but  had  not,  appar- 
ently, consulted  the  Garter  King  at  Arms,  ib, 

Walpole,  Horace,  classed,  194  — his  letters 
praised,  196. 
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Waltham  Ftaln,  OomwiIUi  at,  176. 

Waltoa,  punotUioos  In  hia  Interooune  with 
lUhea,  179. 

War,  abotrmct,  liorrld,196~ito  hoppers,  gxiat 
of,  what,  199. 

Warren,  Fort,  281. 

Warton,  Thomas,  a  story  of,  183. 

Washington,  charge  brought  against,  204. 

Waahington,  city  of,  climatic  influeuoe  of,  on 
coats,  184  —  msntioDsd,  189  —  grand  jury  of, 
191. 

Waahlngtons,  two  hatched  at  a  time  by  Im- 
proved machine,  204. 
'  WtUehmantu  noeHvaffut^  286. 

Water,  Tiaunton,  proverbially  weak,  208. 

Water-trees,  201. 

We,  276. 

Weakwash,  a  name  ftitaUy  typical,  246. 

Webster,  his  unabridged  quarto,  its  deleterious* 
ness,283. 

Webster,  some  sentiments  of,  commended  by 
Mr.  Bawln,  20ft. 

Westcott,  Mr.,  his  horror,  191. 

Whig  party  has  a  large  throat,  182 — b«it  ^ueiry 
as  to  swallowing  spurs,  206w 

White-house,  196. 

WlcUifle,  Robert,  oonsegnenoes  of  hlB  bursting, 
281. 

Wife-trees,  201. 

Wilbur,  Mrs.  Dorcas  (PIlooz),  sa  Invariable 
rule  of,  182  —  her  profile,  183  —  tribote  to, 
279. 

WDbur,  Rev.  Homer,  A.  M.,  consulted,  173 — 
his  instructions  to  his  flock,  175 — a  proposi- 
tion of  his  for  Protestant  bomb-shells,  179  — 
his  elbow  nudged,  ib.  — his  notions  of  satire, 
ib.  —  some  opinions  of  his  quoted  with  ap- 
parent approval  b^  Mr.  BIglow,  180  — geo- 
SpMcal  speculations  of,  181  —  a  justice  of 
peace,  to.  — a  letter  of,  ib,  — a  Latin  pun 
of,  to.  —  runs  sgainst  a  post  without  Injury, 
182  —  does  not  seek  notoriety  (whatever  some 
malignants  may  aiBrm),  ib.  —  fits  youths  for 
ooUege,  ib.  —  a  chaplain  during  late  war  with 
Snglaud,  183  ->-  a  snrewd  obeervation  of.  ib. 
—  some  curious  speculations  of,  188,  189  — 
his  martello-tower,  188  —  foraets  he  is  not  in 
pulpit,  191,  197  —  extracts  from  sermon  of, 
191,  198  — Interested  In  John  Smith,  194  - 
his  views  conceming  prseent  state  of  letters, 
194, 196 — a  stratagem  of,  196 — ventures  two 
hundred  and  fourth  interpretation  of  Beast 
In  Apocalypse,  ib.  —  christens  Hon.  B.  Sawin, 
then  an  li^ant,  197  —  an  addition  to  our  tyiva 
proposed  by,  201  —  curious  and  Instructive 
adventure  of,  202— •  Us  account  with  an  un- 
iiatucal  iuuda  <^— Us  unoomfortable  imagi- 


nation, 208— •  speeidations  conoerafaig  Cb 
dnnatus,  ib.  —  confesses  digressive  teudsney 
of  miiiJ,  208 — goes  to  work  on  sennoo  (aol 
without  fear  that  his  readers  will  dub  has 
with  a  reproachful  epithet  like  that  with 
which  Isaac  AUerton,  a  Mayflower  man,  n» 
venges  himself  on  a  delinquent  debtor  of  las, 
calluig  him  in  his  will,  and  thus  holding  him 
up  to  posterity,  as  **John  Peceison,  TU 
Bon"),  tft.  — his  modesty,  235—  discbisi 
fo^s  authorship  of  Mr.  Biglow's  writingi,  dk 
—  his  low  opinion  of  prepensive  antognafai, 
ift.  —  a  cha^n  in  1812, 1S6 — dtesa  hsiaiMB 
comedian,  237  —  his  fondness  for  tfas  Book 
of  Job,  ib.  —  presches  a  Faat-Day  diaoosne, 
ib.  —is  prevented  from  narrating  a  ainnlsr 
occurrence,  tfr.  —  Is  presented  with  a  pair  of 
new  speotaclea,  212 — his  church  asfiices  is* 
decorouslr  sketched  by  Mr.  Sawin,  257  — 
hopes  to  decipher  a  Runic  inscription,  251  — 
a fabls  by,  2«^—  deciphers  Runic  inscriptiaB, 
267-269- his  method  therein,  268— isnedy 
to  reconsider  his  opinion  of  tobacco,  269— 
his  opinion  of  the  Puritsas,  274 —his  destfc, 
279  — bom  in  Plgsgussst,  ib.  —  letter  of  Her. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  conceming,  279,  280  —  load 
of  Milton's  Ghristmaa  hymn,  280— his  mons. 
ment  (proposed),  ib.  — his  epitaph,  tb.  —  hii 
hut  letter,  280,  281— hia  supposed  diiem- 
bodied  spirit,  283— table  belonging  to,  •».— 
sometimes  wrote  Latin  verses,  i6.  —  his  tsbi^ 
talk,  287-289 — his  projndioes,  287 — sgsinst 
Baptists,  <ft.  —  his  sweet  nature,  293— his 
views  of  style,  ib.  —  a  stray  of  his,  293. 

Wild  bore,  a  vemaoular  one^  bow  to 
188. 

Wilkes,  Oaptain,  borrows  rashly,  248. 

Wind,  the,  a  good  Samaritan,  197. 

Wlngfleld,  hia  '*  Memorial,"  2GS. 

Wooden  leg,  remarkable  for  mAixMy, 
never  eats  pudding,  ib. 

Woods,  the.    See  Belmont. 

Works,  covenanta  of,  condemned,  256L 

World,  thia,  its  nnhsppy  temper,  2S7. 

Wright,  Colonel,  providBntiaUy  reeeoed,]7l 

Writing  dangerous  to  repntatton,  236L 

Wrong,  abetracti  aafe  to  oppoee,  186. 


T. 


TankMi,  their  wont  wooden  nntmsg^  287. 
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THE  UNHAPPY  LOT  OF  MR  KNOTT. 


PART  L 

■BOWIKO    ROW    HX   BUILT    BI8    H0U8B 
AMD  H18  Wnri  MOVED    UtTO  IT. 

Mt  worthy  friend,  A.  Gordon  Knotty 

From  busineas  snng  withdntwn. 
Was  mnch  contented  with  a  lot 
That  would  contain  a  Tudor  cot 
^ixt  twelve  feet  square  of  garden-plot. 
And  twelve  feet  more  of  lawn. 

He  had  laid  business  on  the  shelf 

To  give  his  taste  expansion, 
And,  since  no  man,  retired  with  pelf. 

The  building  mania  can  shun, 
Knott,  beinff  middle-aged  himself, 
Besolved  to  build  (unlwppy  elf!) 

A  medinval  mansion. 


He  called  an  architect  in  counsel ; 

"I  want,"  said  he,  "a — you  know 
what, 

(Ton  are  a  builder,  I  am  Knott,) 

A  thing  complete  from  chimney-pot 
Down  to  the  very  grounsel ; 

Here 's  a  half-acre  of  good  land ; 

Just   have   it  nicely   mapped    and 
planned 
Acd  make  your  workmen  drive  on  ; 

Headow  there  is,  and  upland  too. 

And  1  should  like  a  water-view, 
B*  you  think  you  could  contrive  one  ? 

(Perhaps  the  pump  and  trough  would 
do. 

If  painted  a  judicious  blue  ?) 

The  woodland  I  Ve  attended  to  "  ; 

[He   meant   three    pines   stuck  up 
askew. 
Two  dead  ones  and  a  live  one.] 

"A  pocket-fuU  of  rocks  *t  would  take 
To  build  a  house  of  freestone. 

But  then  it  is  not  hard  to  make 


What  nowada3rB  is  the  stone ; 
The  cunning  painter  in  a  trice 
Your  housed  outside  petrifies, 
And  people  think  it  very  gneiss 

Without  inquiring  deeper ; 
My  money  never  shall  be  thrown 
Away  on  such  a  deal  of  stone. 

When  stone  of  deal  is  cheaper." 

And  so  the  greenest  of  antiaues 

Was  reared  for  Knott  to  awell  in  : 
The  architect  worked  hard  for  weeks 
In  venting  all  his  private  peaks 
Upon  the  roof,  whose  crop  of  leaks 

Had  satisfied  Fluellen ; 
Whatever  anybody  had 
Out  of  the  common,  good  or  bad, 

Knott  had  it  all  worked  well  in ; 
A  donjon-keep,  where  clothes   might 

dry, 
A  porter's  lodse  that  was  a  sty, 
A  campanile  sum  and  high. 

Too  small  to  hang  a  bell  in  ; 
All  up  and  down  and  hero  and  there, 
With  Lord-knows-whats  of  round  and 

square 
Stuck  on  at  random  everywhere,  — 
It  was  a  house  to  make  one  stare. 

All  comers  and  all  gables  ; 
Like  dogs  let  loose  upon  a  bear. 
Ten  emulous  styles  sidboyed  with  care^ 
The  whole  among  them  seemed  to  tesTt 
And  all  the  oddities  to  ^pare 

Were  set  upon  the  stables. 

Knott  was  delighted  witli  a  nile 
Approved  by  fashion's  leaaers ; 

(Only  he  made  the  builder  smiley 

By  asking  every  little  while, 

Why  that  was  called  the  Twodoor  styl^ 
Which  certainly  had  three  doors  t) 

Yet  better  for  this  luckless  man 

If  he  had  put  a  downright  baa 
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Upon  the  thing  m  limiHe  ; 
For,  though  to  quit  affaiiB  hU  pUn, 
£re  many  dayB,  poor  Knott  began 
Perforce  accepting  draughts,  that  ran 

All  ways  —  except  up  chimney ; 
The  house,   thougn  painted  stone  to 

mock, 
With  nice   white   lines    round  every 
block, 

Some  trepidation  stood  in, 
When  tempests  (with  petriilo  shock, 
So  to  speak,)  made  it  really  rock. 

Though  not  a  whit  less  wooden  ; 
And  pamted  stone,  howe'er  well  done^ 
Will  not  take  in  the  prodigal  sun 
Whose  beams  are  never  quite  at  one 

With  our  terrestrial  lumber ; 
So  the  wood  shrank  around  the  knots^ 
And  gaped  in  disconcerting  spots, 
And  there  were  lots  of  dots  and  rots 

And  crannies  without  number, 
Wherethrough,  as  you  may  well  pre- 
sume. 
The  wind,  like  water  through  a  flume^ 

Game  rushing  in  ecstatic. 
Leaving,  in  all  three  floors,  no  room 

That  was  not  a  rheumatic  ; 
And,  what  with  points  and  squares  and 
rounds 

Grown  shaky  on  their  poises. 
The  house  at  nights  was  n^  of  pounds, 
Thumps,  bumps,  creaks,    scratchings, 

raps  —  till  —  •  •  Zounds  ! " 
Cried  Knott,    "this   goes  beyond  all 

bounds ; 
I  do  not  deal  in  tongues  and  sounds, 
Nor  have  I  let  my  house  and  grounds 

To  a  family  of  Noyeses ! " 

But,  though  Knott's  house  was  full  of 
airs, 

He  had  but  one, — a  daughter ; 
And,   as  he  owned  much  stocks  and 

shares. 
Many  who  wished  to  render  theirs 
Such  vain,  unsatisfying  cares. 
And  needed  wives  to  sew  their  tean, 

In  matrimony  sought  her  ; 
Thev  vowed  her  gold  they  wanted  not, 

Tneir  faith  would  never  falter, 
They  longed  to  tie  this  single  Knott 

In  the  Hymeneal  halter ; 
So  daily  at  the  door  thev  rang. 

Cards  for  the  belle  delivering. 
Or  in  the  choir  at  her  they  sang. 
Achieving  such  a  rapturous  twang 
^    Aa  set  her  nerves  ashivering. 


Now  Knott  had  quite  made  ap  his  nrinl 

That  Colonel  Jones  should  nave  her ; 
No  beauty  he,  but  olt  we  find 
Sweet  kernels  'neath  a  ronghish  rind. 
So  hoped  his  Jenny  'd  be  resigned 

And  make  no  more  palaver ; 
Glanced  at  the  fact  that  love  was  blind, 
That  girls  were  ratherish  inclined 

To  pet  their  little  crosses. 
Then  nosologically  defined 
The  rate  at  which  the  system  pined 
In  those  unfortunates  who  dined 
Upon  that  metaphoric  kind 

Of  dish — their  own  proboecia. 

But  she,  with  many  tern  and  moans. 

Besought  him  not  to  mock  her. 
Said 't  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  bomes 
To  many  mortgages  and  loans, 
That  &ther8*  hearts  were  stocks  and 

stones, 
And  that  she  'd  go,  when  His.  Jonei^ 

To  Davy  Jones's  locker ; 
Then  gave  her  head  a  little  toss 
That  said  as  plain  as  ever  vaa^ 
If  men  are  always  at  a  loss 

Mere  womankind  to  bridle  — 
To  try  the  thing  on  woman  cross 

Were  fifty  times  as  idle  ; 
For  she  a  strict  resolve  had  made 

And  registered  in  private. 
That  either  she  would  die  a  maid. 
Or  else  be  Mrs.  Doctor  Slade, 

If  woman  could  contrive  it ; 
And,  though  the  weddinff-day  was  SB^ 

Jenny  was  more  so,  rauer, 
Declaring,  in  a  pretty  pet. 
That,  how8oe*er  they  spread  their  ns^ 
She  would  outJennynu  them  yet^ 

The  colonel  and  her  father. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Public's  eyes 

Were  keenly  on  the  watch,  a  stir 
Beginning  slowly  to  arise 
About  tiiose  questions  and  replies, 
Those  raps  that  unwrapped  mysteries 

So  rapidly  at  Rochester, 
And  Knott,  already  nervous  grown 
By  lying  much  awake  alone. 
And  listening,  sometimes  to  a  moan. 

And  sometimes  to  a  clatter. 
Whene'er  the  wind  at  night  wonld 
The  gingerbread-work  on  his  house, 
Or  when  some  hasty-tempered  moosa^ 
Behind  the  plastering,  made  a  toms 

About  a  family  matter, 
B^gan  to  wonder  if  his  id2% 
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A  paralytic  half  her  life, 
which  made  it  more  aturprlBixig, 

Might  not  to  role  him  from  her  turn. 

Have  taken  a  peripatetic  tarn 
For  want  of  exorcising. 

This  thought,  once  nestled  in  his  head. 
Erelong  contagious  grew,  and  spread 
Infecting  all  ms  mind  with  dread. 
Until  at  last  he  lay  in  hed 
iLnd  heard  his  vofe,  with  well-known 

tread. 
Entering  the  kitchen  through  the  shed, 

(Or  was*t  his  fancy,  mocking?) 
Opening  the  pantiy,  catting  bread. 
And  then  (she'd  been  some  ten  years 
dead) 

Closets  and  drawers  unlocking ; 
Or,  in  his  room  (his  breath  grew  thick) 
He  heard  the  long- familiar  click 
Of  slender  needles  flying  quick. 

As  if  she  knit  a  stocking ; 
For  whom  ? — he  prayed  that  years  might 
flit 

With  pains  rheumatic  shooting, 
Before  those  ghostly  thing^  she  knit 
Upon  his  unfleshed  sole  might  fit. 
He  did  not  fancy  it  a  bit, 

To  stand  upon  that  footing; 
At  other  times,  his  frightened  hairs 

Aliove  the  bedclothes  trusting, 
He  heard  her,  full  of  household  cares, 
(No  dream  entrapped  in  8upper*s  snares, 
The  foal  of  horriDie  nightmares. 
But  broad  awake,  as  he  declares,) 
Go  bustling  up  and  down  the  stairs. 
Or  setting  back  last  evening's  chairs. 

Or  with  the  poker  thrustmg 
The      raked- up  sea -coal's     hardened 

crust  — 
And  —  what !  impossible  I  it  must ! 
He  knew  she  had  returned  to  dust. 
And  yet  could  scarce  his  senses  trust. 
Hearing  her  as  she  poked  and  fussed 

Abont  the  parlor,  dusting  I 

Kight  after  night  he  strove  to  sleep 
And  take  his  ease  in  spite  of  it ; 
But  still  his  flesh  would  chill  and  creep, 
And,. though  two  night-lamps  he  might 
keen. 
He  cotda  not  so  make  light  of  it. 
At  last,  quite  desperate,  he  ^oes 
And  tells  his  neighbors  all  his  woes, 

Whic^  did  but  their  amount  enhance ; 
They  made  such  mockery  of  his  fears 
That  soon  his  days  were  9f  all  jeara. 


•f 


His  nights  of  the  rueful  countenance ; 

I  thought  most  folks,"  one  neighbor 
*said, 
"Gave  up  the  ghost  when  they  were 

dead?" 
Another  gravely  shook  his  head. 

Adding,  '*  From  all  we  hear,  it 's 
Quite  plain  poor  Knott  is  going  mad^- 
For  how  can  he  at  once  be  sad 

And  think  he 's  full  of  spirits  ? " 
A  third  declared  he  knew  a  knife 

Would  cut  this  Knott  much  Quicker, 
*'  The  surest  wa}r  to  end  all  striie, 
And  lay  the  spirit  of  a  wife. 

Is  just  to  take  and  lick  her  t " 
A  temperance  man  caught  up  the  word, 
"Ah,  ves,"  he  groaned,  "I've  alwaya 
heard 

Our  poor  friend  somewhat  slanted 
Tow'rd  taking  liquor  overmuch ; 
I  fear  these  spirits  may  be  Dutch, 
(A  sort  of  gins,  or  something  such,) 

With  which  his  house  is  haunted ; 
I  see  the  thing  as  clear  as  li^ht,  — 
If  Knott  would  give  up  gettmg  tight, 

Naught  farther  would  be  want^  " : 
So  all  his  neighbors  stood  aloof 
And,  that  the  spirits  'neath  his  roof 
Were  not  entirely  up  to  proof. 

Unanimously  granted. 

Knott  knew  that  cocks  and  sprites  wen 

foes. 
And  so  bought  up.  Heaven  only  knows 
How  many,  for  he  wanted  crows 
To  give  ghosts  caws,  as  I  suppose. 

To  think  that  day  was  bresiking ; 
Moreover  what  he  called  his  park. 
He  turned  into  a  kind  of  ark 
For  dogs,  because  a  little  bark 
Is  a  gwd  tonic  in  the  dark. 

If  one  is  given  to  waking ; 
But  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worsen 
His  curs  were  nothing  but  a  curse. 

And,  what  was  still  more  shocking. 
Foul  ghosts  of  living  fowl  made  scon 
And  would  not  think  of  going  off 

In  spite  of  all  his  cockm^ 
Shanghais,  Bucks-counties,  Dominique^ 
Malays  (that  did  n't  lay  for  weeks,) 

Polanders,  Bantams,  Dorkings, 
(Waiving  the  cost,  no  trifling  ill, 
Since  each  brought  in  his  little  bill,) 
By  day  or  night  were  never  still, 
But  every  thought  of  rest  would  kill 

With  cacklings  and  with  qnorkings  i 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  wives  got  free 
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By  a  way  he  had  of  azing ; 
But  poor  iLnott's  Tudor  henery 
Was  not  so  fortunate,  and  he 

Still  found  his  trouble  waxing  ; 
As  for  the  dogs,  the  rows  they  made, 
And  how  they  howled,  snarled,  barked 
and  bayed. 

Beyond  all  human  knowledge  is  ; 
All  night,  as  wide  awake  as  gnats, 
The  terriers  mm^used  after  rats. 
Or,  just  for  practice,  taught  their  brats 
To  wony  cast-ofif  shoes  and  hats, 
The  bull-dogs  settled  private  spata^ 
All  chased  imaginary  cats. 
Or  raved  behind  the  fence's  slats 
At  real  ones,  or,  from  their  mats, 
With  friends,  miles  off^  held  pleasant 

chats. 
Or,  like  some  folks  in  white  cravats, 
Contemptuous  of  sharps  and  flats, 

Sat  up  and  sang  dogsologies. 
Meanwhile  the  cats  set  up  a  sous]]. 
And,  safe  upon  the  garden-waU, 

All  night  Kept  cat-a- walling, 
As  if  the  feline  race  were  idl. 
In  one  wild  cataleptic  sprawl. 

Into  love's  tortures  falling. 

PABT  IL 

IHOWINO  WHAT  IB  KEAKT  BT  ▲  FLOW 
OF  8PIBIT8. 

At  first   the   ghosts  were   somewhat 

shy, 
Coming  when  none  but  Enott  was  nigh, 
And  people  said  't  was  all  their  eye, 
(Or  rather  his)  a  flam,  the  sly 

Digestion's  machination  : 
Some  recommended  a  wet  sheet, 
Some  a  nice  broth  of  pounded  peat, 
Rome  a  cold  flat-iron  to  the  feet, 
Some  a  decoction  of  lamb's-bleat. 
Some  a  southwesterly  grain  of  wheat ; 
Meat  was  by  some  pronounced  unmeet, 
Others  thought  fish  most  indiscreet, 
And  that 't  was  worse  than  all  to  eat 
Of  vegetables,  sour  or  sweet, 
(Except,  perhaps,  the  skin  of  beet,) 

In  such  a  concatenation  : 
One  quack  his  button  gently  plucks 
And  murmurs,  "  Biliary  ducks  I " 

Says  Knott,  "  I  never  ate  one"  ; 
But  all,  though  brimming  full  of  wrath, 
Homoeo,  Alio,  Hydiopath, 
Concurred  in  this  —  tnat  t'  other's  path 

To  death's  door  was  the  straight  ona 


Still,  spite  of  medical  advice^ 

The  ghoste  came  thicker,  and  a  spisi 

Of  mischief  grew  i^parent ; 
Nor  did  they  only  come  at  night. 
But  seemed  to  &ncy  broad  dayl^l^ 
Till  Knott,  in  horror  and  affnght. 

His  unoffending  hair^jrent ; 
Whene'er  with  handkeix^ef  on  1^ 
He  made  his  elbow-chair  a  tiap^ 
To  cateh  an  after-dinner  nap. 
The  spirits,  always  on  the  tap, 
Would  make  a  sodden  rap,  rop^  nq^ 
The  half-spun  cord  of  sleep  to  snap^ 
(And  what  is  life  without  its  nap 
But  threadbarenees  and  mere  mishap  0 
As 't  were  with  a  pereussion  cap 

The  trouble's  climax  capping ; 
It  seemed  a  parh^  dried  ana  gnm 
Of  mummies  had  oome  to  visit  ~ 
Each  getting  off  from  every  limb 

Ite  multitudinous  wrapping ; 
Scratchings   sometimes   the  walls 

round. 

The  merest  penny-weights  of  aomid ; 
Sometimes 't  was  only  by  the  pomid 

They  carried  on  their  HwiliTig^ 
A  thumning  'neath  the  parlorfioor, 
Thump-Dump-thump-bumpiiup  o'er  sod 

o'er. 
As  if  the  vegetables  in  store 
(Quiet  and  orderly  before) 

Were  all  together  peeling ; 
Ton  would  have  thou^t  tke  thing  was 

done 
By  the  spirit  of  some  son  of  a  gpn. 

And  that  a  forty-two-ponnder. 
Or  that  the  ghost  which  made  woA 

sounds 
Could  be  none  other  than  John  Ponadib 

Of  Ragged  Schools  the  founder. 
Through  three  gradations  of  aAi|^t, 
The  awful  noises  reached  their  heuht; 

At  first  they  knocked  noctamaUy, 
Then,  for  some  reason,  chanffing  ^uit^ 
(As  mourners,  after  six  monUis'  flight 
Turn  suddenly  from  dark  to  light,) 

Beflan  to  knook  diumslly. 
And  last,  combining  all  their  stodca^ 

(Scotland  was  ne'er  so  full  of  Knoo^ 
Into  one  Chaos  (father  of  Kox,) 
ybeU  pluit — they  showered  knoela. 

And    knocked,    knocked,    ^^'wt*^ 
eternally; 
Ever  upon  the  go,  like  buoys, 
(Wooden  sea-urchins,)  all  Knotfs  joy^ 
They  turned  to  troulUee  and  a  n 

That  preye^  on  him  intmially. 
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Soon  thoy  grew  wider  in  their  scope ; 
Whenever  Knott  a  door  would  ope. 
It  would  ope  not,  or  else  elope 
And  fly  back  (curbless  as  a  trope 
Ooce  started  down  a  stanza's  slope 
By  a  bard  that  gave  it  too  much  rope — ) 

Like  a  cla^  of  thunder  slamming  ; 
And,  when  kind  Jenny  brought  his  hat, 
(She  always,  when  he  walked,  did  that,) 
Just  as  upon  his  head  it  sat, 
Submitting  to  his  settling  pat. 
Some  unseen  hand  would  jam  it  flat, 
Or  give  it  such  a  furious  bat 

That  eyes  and  nose  went  cramming 
Dp  out  of  si^t,  and  consequently. 
As  when  in  life  it  jjaddled  tree, 

His  beaver  caused  much  damning ; 
If  these  things  seem  o'er-strained  to 

be. 
Bead  the  account  of  Doctor  Dee, 
'T  is  in  onr  college  library  ; 
Bead  Wesley's  circumstantial  plea, 
And  Mrs.  Crowe,  more  like  a  bee. 
Sucking  the  nightshade's  honeyed  fee. 
And  Stilling^s  Pneumatology ; 
Consult  Scot,  Glanvil,  grave  Wie- 
rus,  and  both  Mathers  ;  further  see, 
Webster,  Casanbon,  James  First's  trea- 
tise, a  right  royal  Q.  £.  D. 
Writ  witn  the  moon  in  perigee, 
Bodin  de  la  Demonomanie  — 
(Accent  that  last  line  gingerly) 
All  full  of  learning  as  the  sea 
Of  fishes,  and  all  disagree. 
Save  in  Sathanas  apage  / 
Or,  what  will  surely  put  a  flea 
In  unbelieving  ears — with  glee. 
Out  of  a  paper  (sent  to  me 
By  some  friend  who  forgot  to  P... 
A, . .  Y. . .  —  I  use  cryptography 
Lest  I  his  vengeful  pen  should  dree  — 
His  P...O...S...T... A... G.. .£...) 

Thines  to  the  same  effect  I  cut. 
About  tne  tantrums  of  a  ghost. 
Not  more  than   three  weeks  since,  at 
most. 

Hear  Stratford,  in  C!onnecticut 

Knott's  Upas  daily  spread  its  roots. 
Bent  up  on  all  sides  livelier  shoots, 
And  bore  more  pestilential  fruits ; 
The    ghosts   behaved    like   downright 

brutes, 
They  snipped  holes  in  his  Sunday  suits. 
Practised  aU  night  on  octave  flutes, 
Fntpeas  (not  peace)  into  his  boots, 
Wlieieof  grew  corns  in  season, 


They  scotched  his  sheets,  and,  what  was 

worse, 
Stuck  his  silk  nightcap  full  of  buns. 
Till  he,  in  language  plain  and  terse, 
(But  much  unlike  a  Bible  verse,) 
Swore  he  should  lose  his  reason. 

The  tables  took  to  spinning,  too. 
Perpetual  vams,  and  arm-chairs  grew 

To  prophets  and  apostles  ; 
One  footstool  vowed  that  only  he 
Of  law  and  gospel  held  the  key, 
That  teachers  of  whatever  degree 
To  whom  opinion  bows  the  knee 
Wem't  lit  to  teach  Truth's  a  b  o. 
And  were  (the  whole  lot)  to  a  T 

Mere  fogies  all  and  fossils ; 
A  teapoy,  late  the  propferty 

Of  Knox's  Aunt  Keziah, 
(Whom  Jenny  most  irreverently 
Had  nicknamed  her  aunt'tipathy) 
With  tips  emphatic  claimed  to  l!e 

The  prophet  Jeremiah ; 
The  tins  upon  the  kitchen -wall. 
Turned  tintlnnabulators  all, 
And  things  that  used  to  come  at  call 

For  simple  household  services 
Began  to  hop  and  whirl  and  prance. 
Fit  to  put  out  of  countenance 
The  Commis  and  OrixUes  of  France 

Or  Turkey's  dancing  Dervises. 

Of  course  such  doings,  far  and  wide, 
With  rumors  filled  the  country-side. 
And  (as  it  is  our  nation's  pride 
To  think  a  Truth  not  verified 
Till  with  majorities  allied) 
Parties  sprung  up,  affirmed,  denied. 
And  canoidates  with  questions  plied. 
Who,  like  the  circus-nders,  tried 
At  once  both  hobbies  to  bestride. 
And  each  with  his  opponent  vied 

In  being  inexplicit. 
Earnest  inquirers  multiplied ; 
Folks,  whose  tenth  cousins  lately  died. 
Wrote  letters  long,  and  Knott  replied ; 
All  who  could  either  walk  or  ride 
Gathered  to  wonder  or  deride, 

And  paid  the  house  a  visit ; 
Horses  were  to  his  pine-trees  tied. 
Mourners  in  every  comer  sighed, 
Widows   brought   children  there  that 

cried. 
Swarms  of  lean  Seekers,  eager-eyed, 
(People  Knott  never  could  abide,) 
Into  each  hole  and  cranny  pried 
With  strings  of  questions  cut  and  dried 
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i'Tom  the  Devout  Inqmrer's  Guide, 
For  the  wise  spirits  to  decide  — 

As,  for  example,  is  it 
True  that  the  damned  are  fried  or  boiled  f 
Was  the  Earth's  axis  greased  or  oiled  ? 
Who  cleaned  the  moon  when  it  was 

soiled  7 
How  baldness  might  be  cured  or  foiled  f 

How  heal  diseased  potatoes  7 
Did  spirits  have  the  sense  of  smell  7 
Where  would  departed  spinsters  dwell  7 
If  the  late  Zenas  Smith  were  well  7 
If  Earth  were  solid  or  a  shell  7 
Were  spirits  fond  of  Doctor  Fell  7 
IHd  the  bull  toll  Cock.Robin's  knell  7 
What  remedy  would  bugs  expel  if 
If  Paine's  invention  were  a  sell  7 
Did  spirits  by  Webster's  system  spell  7 
Was  It  a  sin  to  be  a  belle  7 
Did  dancing  sentence  folks  to  hell  7 
If  so,  then  where  most  torture  fell  — 

On  little  toes  or  great  toes  7 
If  life's  true  seat  were  in  the  brain  7 
Did  Ensign  mean  to  marry  Jane  7 
By  whom,  in  fact,  was  Moi*gan  slain  7 
Could  matter  ever  suffer  pain  7 
What  would  take  out  a  cherry-stain  7 
Who  picked  the  pocket  of  Seth  Crane, 
Of  Waldo  precinct.  State  of  Maine  7 
Was  Sir  John  Franklin  sought  in  vain  7 
Did  primitive  Christians  ever  train  7 
What  was  the  family-name  of  Cain  7 
Them  spoons,  were  they  bv  Betty  ta'en7 
Would   earth-worm    poultice    cure    a 

sprain  7 
Was  Socrates  so  dreadful  plain  7 
What  teamster  guided  Charles's  wain  7 
Was  Uncle  Ethan  mad  or  sane, 
And  could  his  will  in  force  remain  7 
If  not,  what  counsel  to  retain  7 
Did  Le  Sage  steal  Gil  Bias  from  Spain  7 
Was  Junius  writ  by  Thomas  Paine  7 
Were  ducks  discomforted  by  rain  7 
Hoio  did  Britannia  rule  the  main  7 
Was  Jonas  coming  back  again  7 
Was  vital  truth  upon  the  wane  7 
Did  ghosts,  to  scare  folks,  drag  a  chain  7 
Who  was  our  Huldah's  chosen  swain  7 
Did  none  h^ve  teeth   pulled  without 

payin\ 
Ere  ether  was  invented  7 

Whether  mankind  would  not  agree. 
If  the  universe  were  tuned  in  C  7 
What  was  it  ailed  Lucindy's  knee  t 
Whether  folks  eat  folks  in  Feejee  ' 
VT  hcther  his  name  would  end  with  T  7 
11  Saturn's  rings  were  two  or  three, 


And  what  bump  in  PhrenolQgj 

They  truly  represented  ? 
These   problems   dark,    wheran  Utttf 

groped. 
Wherewith  man's  reason  vainly  ooped. 
Now  that  the  spirit-world  was  oped. 
In  all  humility  they  hoped 

Would  be  resolved  insianier;^ 
Each  of  the  miscellaneous  rout 
Brought  his,  or  her,  own  little  doaibt. 
And  vdshed  to  pump  the  spiiits  out, 
Through  his  or  ner  own  pnv&te  sgaai, 

Into  lus  or  her  decanter. 


PART  HL  « 

WHEREIN  IT  IS  SHOWN  THAT  THI 
MOST  ARDENT  SPIRITS  A&R  MOU 
ORNAMENTAL  THAN  ITSEFUL. 

Many  a  speculating  wight 
Came  by  express-trains,  day  and  night, 
To  see  if  Knott  would  **  sell  his  right." 
Meaning  to  make  the  ghosts  a  sight— 

What  they  called  a  "meenaygerie** ; 
One  threatened,  if  he  would  not  **  trader" 
His  run  of  custom  to  invade, 
(He  could  not  these  sharp  folks  persoide 
That  he  was  not,  in  some  way,  paid,) 

And  stamp  him  as  a  plaffiaiy. 
By  coining  aown,  at  one  fell  swoop, 
With     THE     ORIGINAL     knocxi3» 

TROUPE, 

Come  recently  from  Hades, 
Who  (for  a  quarter^oUar  beard) 
Would  ne'er  rap  oat  a  hasty  word 
Whence  any  blame  might  be  incuned 

From  the  most  fastiaious  ladies ; 
The  late  lamented  Jesse  Soule 
To  stir  the  ghosts  up  with  a  pole 
And  be  director  of  the  whole. 

Who  was  engaged  the  rather 
For  the  rare  merits  he  'd  combiaB^ 
Having  been  in  the  spirit  line. 
Which  trade  he  only  did  resign. 
With  general  applause,  to  shme^ 
Awful  in  mail  oi  cotton  fine. 

As  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father ! 
Another  a  fair  plan  reveals 
Never  yet  hit  on,  which,  he  feds. 
To  Knott's  religious  sense  appeals— 
' 'We'll  have  your  house  set  up  flS 
wheels, 

A  speculation  pious ; 
For  music,  we  can  shortly  find 
A  barrel-organ  that  will  grind       ^ 
Psaliu-tunea»  —  an  instnuttint  dasigBw 
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For  the  New  England  tour — refined 
From  secular  droBees,  and  inclined 
To  an  unworldly  turn,  (combined 

With  no  sectarian  bias ;) 
Then,  travelling  by  stages  slow, 
Under  the  style  of  Knott  k  Co., 
I  would  accompany  the  show 
As  moral  lecturer,  the  foe 
Of  Rationalism  ;  while  yon  could  throw 
The  Tappings  in,  and  make  them  go 
Strict  Puritan  principles,  you  know, 
<How  do  you  make  'em  ?  with  your  toe  I) 
And  the  receipts  which  thence  might  flow, 

We  could  divide  between  us ; 
Itill  more  attractions  to  comMne, 
Beside  these  services  of  mine, 
(  will  throw  in  a  very  fine 
(It  would  do  nicely  for  a  sign) 

Original  Titian's  Venus.' 
Another  offered  handsome  fees 
If  Knott  would  get  Demosthenes 
^ay,  his  mere  knuckles,  for  more  ease) 
to  rap  a  few  short  sentences ; 
Or  if^  for  want  of  proper  keys, 

Hia  Greek  might  make  confusion. 
Then  just  to  get  a  rap  from  Burke, 
To  recommend  a  little  work 

On  Public  Elocution. 
Meanwhile,  the  spirits  made  replies 
To  all  the  reverent  whais  and  whys, 
Kesolving  doubts  of  every  size. 
And  giving  seekers  grave  and  wise. 
Who  came  to  know  their  destinies, 

A  rap-turous  reception ; 
When  unbelievers  void  of  grace 
Came  to  investigate  the  place, 
(Creatures  of  Sadducistic  race. 
With  grovelling  intellects  and  base,) 
They  could  not  find  the  slightest  trace 

To  indicate  deception ; 
Indeed,  it  is  declared  by  some 
That  spirits  (of  this  sort)  are  clum. 
Almost,  or  wholly,  deaf  and  dumb. 
And  (out  of  self-respect)  quite  mum 
To  sceptic  natures  cold  and  numb. 
Who  of  this  kind  of  Kingdom  Come 

Have  not  a  just  conception : 
Tnie,  there  were  people  who  demurred 
That,  thoughthe  raps nodoubt  were  heard 

Both  under  them  and  o'er  them, 
Tet,  somehow,  when  a  search  they  made. 
They  found  Miss  Jenny  sore  afraid. 
Or  Jenny's  lover.  Doctor  Slade, 
Equally  awe-stmek  and  dismayed. 
Or  Deborah,  the  chamber-maid. 
Whose  terrors  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
In  lan|^  hysteric  were  £iq»layed. 


Was  always  there  before  them ; 
This  had  its  due  effect  with  some 
Who  straight  departed,  muttering,  Huml 

Transparent  hoax  1  and  Gammon  ! 
But  these  were  few  :  believing  souls 
Came,  day  by  day,  in  laiger  snoals, 
As  the  ancients  to  the  windy  holes 
'Keath  Delphi's  tripod   brought   their 
doles. 

Or  to  the  shrine  of  Ammon. 

The  spirits  seemed  exceeding  tame. 
Call  whom  you  fancied,  and  ne  came ; 
The  shades  august  of  eldest  fame 

You  summoned  with  an  awful  ease ; 
As  grosser  spirits  guxgled  out 
From  chair  and  table  with  a  spout. 
In  Auerbach's  cellar  once,  to  flout 
The  senses  of  the  rabble  rout. 
Where'er  the  gimlet  twirled  about 

Of  cunning  Mephistopheles, 
So  did  these  spirits  seem  in  store. 
Behind  the  wainscot  or  the  door, 
Ready  to  thrill  the  being's  core 
Of  every  enterprising  bore 

With  their  astounding  glamour ; 
Whatever  ghost  one  wished  to  hear. 
By  strange  coincidence,  was  near 
To  make  the  past  or  future  clear 

(Sometimes  in  shocking  grammar) 
By  raps  and  taps,  now  there,  now  here  <-^ 
It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  queer 
Of  some  departed  auctioneer 
Were  doomed  to  practise  by  the  year 

With  the  spirit  of  his  hammer : 
Whate'er  you  asked  was  answered,  yet 
One  could  not  very  deeply  ffet 
Into  the  obliging  spirits'  deot. 
Because  they  useid  the  alphabet 

In  all  communications. 
And  new  revealings  (though  sublime) 
Rapped  out,  one  letter  at  a  time, 

With  boggles,  hesitations. 
Stoppings,  TOginnin^  o'er  a^n, 
And  getting  matters  into  tram. 
Could  hardly  overload  the  brain 

With  too  excessive  rations. 
Since  just  to  ask  iftioo  arid  two 
Really  makefowr?  or.  How  d  ytdot 
And  get  the  fit  replies  thereto 
In  the  tramundane  rat-tat-too. 

Might  ask  a  whole  day's  patience. 

'T  was  strange  (*mongst  other  things)  U 

find 
In  what  odd  sets  the  ghosts  c(Wibinedt 
Happy  forthwith  to  thump  any 
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Piece  of  intelligenoe  inspired. 

The  truth  whereof  had  been  inqnired 

By  some  one  of  the  company ; 
For  instance.  Fielding,  Mirabeao, 
Orator  Henley,  Cicero, 
Paley,  John  Zisca,  Marivauz, 
Melancthon,  Robertson,  Junot, 
Scaliger,  Chesterfield,  Rousseau, 
Hakluyt,  Boccaccio,  South,  De  Foe» 
Diaz,  Josejphtts,  Richard  Roe, 
Odin,  Annmius,  Charles  U  grot, 
Tiresiaa,  the  late  James  Crow, 
Casabianca,  Grose,  Prideaux, 
Old  Grimes,  Young  Korval,  Swilt»  Bria- 

sot, 
Maimonides,  the  Cheralier  D*0, 
Socrates,  Fenelon,  Job,  Stow, 
The  inventor  of  Slixir  pro, 
Euripides,  Spinoza,  Poe, 
Oonmcius,  Hiram  Smith,  and  Fo, 
Came  (as  it  seemed,  somewhat  <U  trop) 
With  a  disembodied  Esquimaux, 
To  say  that  it  was  so  and  so. 

With  Franklin's  expedition ; 
One  testified  to  ice  and  snow, 
One  that  the  mercury  was  low. 
One  that  his  pro^^ress  was  quite  slow, 
One  that  he  much  desired  to  so, 
One  that  Uie  cook  had  frozen  nis  toe, 
(Dissented  from  by  Dandolo, 
Wordsworth,  Cynaegirus,  Boileau, 
La  Hontan,  and  Sir  Thomas  Roe,) 
One  saw  twelve  white  bears  in  a  row, 
One  saw  eleven  and  a  crow. 
With  other  things  we  could  not  know 
(Of  great  statistic  value,  though,) 

By  our  mere  mortal  vision. 

Sometimes  the  spirits  made  mistakes, 
And  seemed  to  play  at  ducks  and  draJces 
With  bold  inquiry  s  heaviest  stakes 

In  science  or  in  mystery ; 
They  knew  so  little  (and  that  wrong) 
Yet  rapped  it  out  so  bold  and  strong, 
One  would  have  said  the  unnnmb^ed 
throng 

Had  been  rrofessors  of  History  ; 
What  made  it  odder  was,  that  those 
Who,  you  would  naturally  suppose. 
Could  solve  a  question,  if  they  chose. 
As  easily  as  count  their  toes. 

Were  Just  the  ones  that  blundered  ; 
One  day,  Ulysses  happening  down, 
A  reader  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 

And  who  (with  him)  had  wondered 
What  song  it  was  the  Sirens  sang. 
Asked  the  shrewd  Ithacan  — bang/  bang/ 


With  thill  response  the  chamber 

*'  I  guem  it  was  Old  Hundred." 

And  ^anklin,  being  asked  to  name 

The  reason  why  the  lightning  came. 

Replied,  *'  Because  it  thondered." 

On  one  sole  point  the  ghosts  agreed. 
One  fearful  point,  than  which,  indeed. 

Nothing  could  seem  absurder ; 
Poor  Colonel  Jones  they  all  abused, 
An(l  finally  downright  accnsed 

The  poor  old  man  of  murder ; 
T  was  thus  ;  by  dreadful  rans  was  shovB 
Some  spirit's  longing  to  nuuce  known 
A  blooay  fact,  ii£icn  he  alone 
Was  mivy  to,  (such  ghosts  more  pnms 

In  Earth's  affurs  to  meddle  are ;) 
fF/io  are  wm  f  with  awe-stricken  loQk% 
All  ask  :  his  airy  knuckles  he  crooks^ 
And  raps,  '*  I  wu  Eliab  Snooks, 

That  used  to  be  a  pedler ; 
Some  on  ye  still  are  on  my  books  1  *' 
Whereat,  to  inoonspicnous  nooks, 
(More  fearing  this  than  common  spooky) 

Shrank  each  indebted  meddler ; 
Further  the  vengeful  ghost  declared 
That  while  his  earthly  life  was  spaxed. 
About  the  country  he  had  fared, 

A  duly  licensed  follower 
Of  that  mudi-wandering  trade  that  wot 
Slow  profit  from  the  sale  of  tins 

Ana  various  kinds  of  hollow-ware ; 
That  Colonel  Jones  enticed  him  in. 
Pretending  that  he  wanted  tin. 
There  slew  him  with  a  rolling-pm. 
Hid  him  in  a  potato-bin. 

And  (the  same  night)  him  ferried 
Across  Great  Pond  to  t'  other  shore. 
And  Uiere,  on  land  of  Widow  Moore, 
Just  where  you  turn  to  Larkin'a  stop% 

Under  a  rock  him  buried ; 
Some  friends  (who  ha|>pened  to  be  hf) 
He  called  upon  to  testify 
That  what  he  said  was  not  a  lie, 

And  that  he  did  not  stir  this 
Foul  matter,  out  of  any  spite 
But  from  a  simple  love  of  right ;  — 

Which  statements  the  Nine  Worthie% 
Rabbi  Akiba,  Charlemagne, 
Seth,  CoUey  Cibber,  General  Wayne, 
Cambyaes,  Tasso,  Tubal-Cain, 
The  owner  of  a  castle  in  Spain, 
Jehanghire,  and  the  Widow  of  Nain, 
(The  friends  aforesaid,)  made  more  plaia 

And  by  load  raps  attested  ; 
To  the  same  purport  testified 
Plato^  John  Wilkes,  and  Cokosl  Fkids 
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iHio  knew  said  Snooks  before  he  died. 

Had  in  his  wares  invested, 
Thought  him  entitled  to  belief       ' 
And  neely  could  concur,  in  brie( 

In  everything  the  rest  did. 

Eliab  this  occasion  seized, 
(Distinctly  here  the  spirit  sneezed,) 
To  say  that  he  should  ne'er  be  eased 
Till  Jenny  married  whom  she  pleased, 

Free  from  all  checks  and  urgin's, 
(This  spirit  dropt  his  final  ^s) 
And  ihat,  xuless  Knott  quickly  sees 
This  done,  the  spirits  to  appease. 
They  would  come  bock  his  life  to  tease, 
As  thick  as  mites  in  ancient  cheese. 
And  let  his  house  on  an  endless  lease 
To  the  ghosts  (terrific  rappers  these 
And  veritable  £umenides) 

Of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Yiigins  1 

Knott  was  perplexed  and  shook  his  head. 
He  did  not  wish  his  child  to  wed 

With  a  suspected  murderer, 
^or,  true  or  false,  the  rtimor  spread,) 
But  as  for  this  roiled  life  he  led, 
"It  would  not  answer,"  so  he  said, 

"  To  have  it  go  no  furderer." 
At  last,  scarce  knowing  what  it  meant. 
Reluctantly  he  gave  consent 
That  Jenny,  since  't  was  evident 
That  she  fooiUd  follow  her  own  bent, 

Should  make  her  own  election ; 
For  that  appeared  the  only  way 
These  frignttul  noises  to  allay 
Which  had  already  turned  him  gray 

And  plunged  him  in  dejection. 

Accordingly,  this  artless  maid 
Her  father's  ordinance  obeyed, 
And,  all  in  whitest  crape  arrayed, 
(Miss  Pulsifer  the  dresses  made 
And  wishes  here  the  fact  displayed 
That  she  still  carries  on  the  trade, 
The  third  door  south  from  Bang's  Arcade,) 
A  very  faint  "I  do  "  essayed^ 
And  gave  her  hand  to  Hiram  Slade, 
From  which  time  forth,  the  ghosts  were 
laid. 
And  ne'er  gave  trouble  after ; 
But  the  Selectmen,  be  it  known, 
Dug  underneath  the  aforesaid  stone. 
Where    the    poor   pedler's  corpse  was 

thrown, 
And  found  thereunder  a  jaw-bone, 
Though,  when  the  crowner  sat  thereon, 
He  nothing  hatched,  except  alone 


Successive  broods  of  lauffhter ; 
It  was  a  frail  and  dingy  thmff. 
In  which  a  grinder  or  two  did  clings 

In  color  like  molasses. 
Which  suigeons,  OEdledfromiSarandwide^ 
Upon  the  horror  to  decide. 

Having  put  on  their  glasses. 
Reported  tnus —  ''To  judge  by  looks. 
These  bones,  by  some  queer  hooks  or 

crooks, 
Afjy  have  belonged  to  Mr.  Snook^ 
But,  as  men  deepest-read  in  hooka 

Are  perfectly  aware,  bones, 
If  buried  fifty  years  or  so. 
Lose  their  identity  and  grow 

From  human  bones  to  bare  bones." 

Still,  if  to  Jaalam  yoa  go  down. 
You  'U  find  two  piuties  in  the  town. 
One  headed  by  Benaiah  Brown, 

And  one  by  Perez  Tiukham  ; 
The  first  believe  the  ghosts  all  through  % 
And  vow  that  they  shall  never  rue 
The  happy  chance  by  which  they  knew 
That  people  in  Jupiter  are  blue, 
And  very  fond  of  Irish  stew, 
Two  curious  facts  which  Prince  Lee  Boo 
Rapped  clearly  to  a  chosen  few — 

Whereas  the  others  think  'em 
A  trick  got  up  bv  Doctor  Slade 
With  Deborah  tne  chamber-maid 

And  that  sly  cretur  Jinny. 
That  all  the  revelations  wise. 
At  which  the  Brownites  made  biff  eyes^ 
Might  have  been  given  by  Jared  Keyes,  ] 

A  natural  fool  and  ninny, 
And,  last  week,  did  n't  Eliab  Snooks 
Come  back  with  never  better  looks. 
As  sharp  as  new-bought  mackerel  hook% 

And  bright  as  a  new  pin,  eh.  I 
Good  Parson  Wilbur,  too,  avers 
(Though  to  be  mixed  in  parish  stirs 
Is  worse  than  handling  cnestnut-buns) 
That  no  case  to  his  mind  occurs 
Where  spirits  ever  did  converse, 
Save  in  a  kind  of  guttural  Erse, 

(So  say  the  best  authorities ;) 
And  that  a  chaige  by  raps  convened 
Should  be  most  scrupulously  weighed 

And  searched  into,  before  it  is 
Made  public,  since  it  may  give  pain 
That  cannot  soon  be  cured  again. 
And  one  word  may  infix  a  stain 

Which  ten  cannot  gloss  over, 
Though  speaking  for  his  private  pait^ 
He  is  rejoiced  with  all  his  heart 

Miss  Knott  missed  not  her  lover. 
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SoMiWHBBS  in  India,  upon  a  time, 
(BmuI  it  not  Ii^ah,  or  you  spoil  the 
▼ene,) 
There  dwelt  two  eaints  whose  privi- 
lege sablime 
It  was  to  sit  and  watch  the  world  grow 
worse. 
Their  only   care  (in  that   delicious 
♦  clime) 

At  proper  intervals  to  pray  and  cnrse ; 
Pracrit   tiie    dialect   each    pmdent 

brother 
Used  for  himself  Damnonian  for  the 
other. 

II. 

One  half  the  time  of  each  was  spent 

in  praying 
For   blessings   on  hb  own  unworthy 

head, 
The  other  half  in  fearfdlly  portraying 
Where  certain  folks  would  go  when  they 

were  dead ; 
This  system  of  exchanges — there's 

no  saying 
To  what  more  solid  barter 't  would  have 

led. 
But  that  a  river,  vext  with  boils  and 

swellings 
At  rainy  times,  kept  peace  between 

their  dwellings. 

III. 

So  they  two  played  at  wordy  battle- 
dore 
And  kept  a  cnrse  forever  in  the  air. 
Flying  this  way  or  that  from  shore 
to  shore; 
Kor  other  labor  did  this  holy  pair. 
Clothed  and  supported  from  the  lavish 
store 
Which  crowds  lanigerons  brou^^t  with 
daily  oare; 


They  toiled  not  neither  did  tfaey  ^| 

their  bias 
Was  tow'rd  the  harder  task  of  beiqg 

piouSb 

nr. 

Each  from  his  hut  mahed  six  soon 
times  a  day. 
Like  a  great  canon  of  the  Chupch  fnll- 
rammed 
With  cartridge  theologic,  (so  to  say,) 
Touched  himself  ofi^  and  then,  reeoUii^ 
slammed 
His  hovel's  door  behind  him  in  a  way 
That  to  his  foe  said  plainly,  —  simf  *ff 
be  damned; 
And  so  like  Potts  and  Wainwri^ 

shrill  and  strong 
The  two  D—D'd  each  other  aU  day 
long. 


V. 


alb- 


One  was  a  dancing 

hammedan. 
The  other  was  a  Hindoo,  a  gymnosfr- 

phist ; 
One  kept  his  whatd*yecallit  and  bit 

Ramadan, 
Laughing  to  scorn  the  sacred  rites  sod 

laws  of  his 
Transfluvial  rival,  who,  in  torn,  cslkd 

Ahmed  an 
Old  top,  and,  as  a  clincher,  shook  sciqh 

a  fist 
With  nails  six  inches  long,  yet  liM 

not 
His  eyes  from  off  his  navel's  n^fstie 

Knot 

VI. 

"  Who  whirls  not  round  aizthmand 
times  an  hour 
Will  go,"  screamed  Ahmed,  '«to  til 
evil  place; 
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ICay  he  eat  dirt,  and  may  the  dog  and 

Giaour 
Defile  the  graves  of  him  and  all  his 

race; 
Allah  loves  faithful  souls  and  gives 

them  power 
To  spin  till  they  are  purple  in  the  face  ; 
Some  folks  get  you  know  what,  but 

he  that  pure  is 
Earns  Paradise  and  ninety  thousand 

houries." 

VIL 

''Upon  the  sQver  mountain.  South 
bvEast, 
Sits  Brahma  fed  upon  the  sacied  bean ; 
He  loves  those  men  whose  nails  are 
still  increased, 
"Who  all  their  lives  keep  ugly,  foul,  and 
lean ; 
T  is  of  lus  grace  that  not  a  bird  or 
beast 
Adorned  with  daws  like  mine  was  ever 


The   suns   and  stars  are   Brahma's 

thoughts  divine 
Even  as  these  trees  I  seem  to  see  are 

mine." 

VIII. 

''Thou   seem'st    to   see,    indeed  1 " 
roared  Ahmed  back ; 
'''Were  1  but  once  across  this  plaguy 
stream, 
With  a  stout  sapling  in  my  hand,  one 
whack 
On  those  lank  ribs  would  rid  thee  of 
that  dream  1 
Thy  Brahma-blasphemy  is  ipecac 
To   my  souVs  stomach ;  couldst  thou 
grasp  the  scheme 
Of   true   redemption,  thou  wouldst 

know  that  Deity 
^Whirls  by  a  kind  of  blessed  sponta- 
neity. 


IX. 


«« 


And  this  it  is  which  keeps  our  earth 
here  going 
With  all  the  stars."  — "0,  vile  I  but 
there's  a  place 
Prepared  for  such  ;  to  think  of  Brah- 
ma throwing 
Worlds  like  a  juggler^s  baUs  up  into 
Space  I 
Why,  not  so  much  as  a  smooth  lotos 
blowing 
Is  e'er  allowed  that  silence  to  efface 


Which  broods  round  Brahma,  and 

our  earth,  't  is  known. 
Bests  on  a  tortoise,  moveless  as  this 

stone.** 

So  they  kept  up  their  banning  amcs- 
bsean. 
When  suddenly  came  floating  down  the 
stream 
A  youth  whose  face  like  an  incarnate 
peean 
Glowed,  't  was  so  full  of  grandeur  and 
of  gleam ; 
*•  If  there  be  gods,  then,  doubtless, 
this  must  be  one," 
Thought  both  at  once,  and  then  began 
to  scream, 
**  Surely,  whate'er  immortals  know, 

thou  kuowest, 
Decide  between  us  twain  before  thoa 
goest ! " 

XL 

The  youth  was  drifting  in  a  slim  ca- 
noe 
Most  like  a  huge  white  waterlily's  petal. 
But  neither  of  our  theologians  Imew 
Whereof  'twas  made;  whether  of  heav- 
enly metal 
Seldaeen,  or  of   a  vast  pearl  split  in 
two 
And  hollowed,  was  a  point  they  could 
not  settle ; 
Twas  good  debate-seed,  though,  and 

bore  large  fruit 
In  after  years  of  many  a  tart  dispute. 

XII. 

There  were  no  wings  upon  the  strazu 

ger's  shoulders 
And  yet  he  seemed  so  capable  of  rising 
That,  had  he  soared  like  thistledown, 

beholders 
Had  thought  the  circumstance  noways 

surprising ; 
Enouffh  that  he  remained,  and,  when 

Uie  scolders 
Hailed  him  as  umpire  in  their  vocal 

prize-ring, 
The  painter  of  his  boat  he  lightly 

threw 
Around  a  lotos-stem,  and  brought  her 

to. 

XIII. 

The  strange  youth  had  a  look  as  11 
he  might 
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Bby9  trod  far  plmiets  where  the  atmos- 
phere 
(Of  nobler  temper)  steeps  the  face 
with  li^ht, 
Just  as  our  skins  are  tanned  and  freck- 
led here  ; 
His  air  was  that  of  a  cosmopolite 
In  the'  wide  universe  from  sphere  to 
sphere ; 
Perhaps  he  was  (his  finoe  had  such 

grave  beauty) 
An  officer  of  Saturn's  goards  off  duty. 

XIV. 

Both  ssints  began  to  unfold  their  tales 

at  once, 
Both  wished    their   tales,  like  simial 

ones,  prehensile. 
That  they  might  seize  his  ear ;  fool  I 

kMkVt  I  and  dunce  I 
Flew  zigzag  back  and  forth,  like  strokes 

of  pencil 
In  a  child's  fingers ;  Toluble  as  duns, 
They  jabbered  like  the  stones  on  that 

immense  hill 
In.tiie  Arabian  Nights;  until  the 

stranger 
Began  to  think  his  ear-drums  in  some 

danger. 

XV. 

In  general  those  who  nothing  have  to 
say 
Contrive  to  spend  the  longest  time  in 
doing  It; 
They  turn  and  vary  it  in  every  way, 
HsiMng  it,  stewing  it,  mincing  it,  m- 
gouting  it ; 
Sometimes  they  keep  it  purposely  at 
hay. 
Then  let  it  slip  to  be  again  pursuing  it ; 
They  drone  it,  groan  it,  whisper  it 

and  shout  it, 
Befute  it,  flout  it,  swear  to  \  prove 
it,  doubt  it 

XVI. 

Our  saints  had  practised  for   some 
thirty  years ; 
Their  talk,  beginning  with  a  single  stem. 
Spread  like  a  banyan,  sending  down 
live  piers, 
Colonies  of  digression,  and,  in  them, 
Qerms  of  yet  new  dispersion ;  once 
by  the  ears. 
They  could  convey  danmation  in  a  hem, 


And  blow  the  pinch  of  premiae-ptiiiv 

ing  off 
Long  syllogistic   batteries,   with  ■ 

cough. 

XVIL 

Each  had  a  theory  that  the  humaa 


A  providential  tunnel  was,  which  led 
To  a  huge  vacuum  (and  sorely  here 
They  showed  some  knowledge  of  tfat 
general  head). 
For  cant  to  be  decanted  throog^  a 
mere 
Auricular  canal  or  mill-raoe  fed 
All  day  and  ii3£^t,  in  swnshinfl  sad  in 

shower. 
From  their  vast  heads  of  milk-aiMl* 
water-power. 

XVIIL 

The  present  being  a  peculisr  ease^ 
Each  with  unwonted  zeal   the    other 

scouted. 
Put  his  spurred  hobby  thrtmgh  its 

everv  paoe^ 
Pished,   psnawed,    poohed,    horribled, 

baned,  jeered,  sneered,  flouted. 
Sniffed,  nt;nsensed,  infideled,  fudged, 

with  his  face 
Looked  scorn  too  nicely  shaded  to  ha 

shouted. 
And,  with  each  inch  of  person  and  of 

vesture, 
Contrived  to  hint  some  most  diadain- 

ful  gesture. 

XIX. 

At  length,  when  their  breath's  md 
was  come  about. 
And  both  could,  now  and  then,  just 
^p  "  impostor  I " 
Holding  their  heads   thrust   menap 
cin^ly  out. 
As  staggering  cocks  keep  up  their  fight- 
ing posture. 
The  stranger  smiled  and  said,  ''B»> 
yond  a  doubt 
'Tis  fortunate,   my  (Henda,  that  yoa 
have  lost  your 
United  parts  of  speech,  or  it  had 
ImpossiDle  for  me  to  get  between. 


<f 


Produce !  says  Nature,  — whathivi 
you  produced  ? 
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A.  new  stralt-waiBteoot  for  the  human 
mind; 
Are  you  not  limbed,  neired,  jointed, 
arteriedy  juiced. 
As  other  men  ?  yet,  faithless  to  your 
kind« 
Rather  like  noxious  insects  you  are 
used 
To  puncture  life's  fair  fruit,  beneath  the 
rind 
Laying  your  creed-eggs   whence  in 

time  there  spring 
Consumers  new  to  eat  and  buzz  and 
sting. 


''Work!   you  have   no   conception 

how  'twill  sweeten 
Tour  views  of  Life  and  Nature,  God 

and  Man; 
Had  you  been  forced  to  earn  what  you 

have  eaten, 
Tour  heaven  had  shown  a  less  dyspep- 
tic plan  ; 
At  present  your  whole  function  is  to 

eat  ten 
And  talk  ten  times  as  rapidly  as  you 

can ; 
Were  your  shape  true  to  cosmogonic 

laws. 
Yon  would  be  nothing  but  a  pair  of 

jaws. 

ZZII. 

**  Of  all  the  useless  beings  in  creation 
The  earth  could  spare  most  easily  you 
bakere 
Of  little  clay  gods,  formed  in  shape 
and  fashion 
Precisely  in  the  image  of  their  makers ; 
Why,  it  would  aunoet  move  a  saint 
to  passion. 
To  see  these  blind  and  deaf,  the  hourly 
breakers 
Of  God's  own  image  in  their  brother 

men. 
Set  themselves  up  to  tell  the  how, 
where,  when, 

XXIII. 

''Of  God's  existence;  one's   diges- 
tion's worse- 
Bo  makes  a  god  of  vengeance  and  of 
blood; 
Another,  —  but  no  matter,  they  re- 


Creation's  plan,  out  of  their  own  vile 

mud 
Pat  up  a  god,  and  bum,  drown,  hang^ 

or  curse 
Whoever  worships  not ;  each  keeps  his 

stud 
Of  texts  which  wait  with  saddle  on 

and  bridle 
To  hunt  hown  atheists  to  their  ugly 

idoL 

xxrv. 

"  This,  I  perceive,  has  been  your  oo- 

cupation ; 
You  should  hav^  been  more  usefully 

employed ; 
All  men  are  bound  to  earn  their  daily 

ration. 
Where  States  make  not  that  primal  oon- 

trect  void 
By  cramps  and  limits ;  simple  devas- 
tation 
Is  the  worm's  task,  and  what  he  has 

destroyed 
His  monument;    creating   is   man's 

work 
And  that,  too,  something  more  than 

mist  and  murk." 


So  having  said,  the  youth  was  seen  no 

more. 
And  straightway  our  sage  Brahmin,  the 

philosopher, 
Crieo,  "That  was  aimed  at  thee,  thoa 

endlees  bore. 
Idle  and  useless  as  the  growth  of  moss 

over 
A  rotting  tree-trunk  1 "    "I  would 

square  that  score 
Full  soon,"  replied  the  Dervise,  "  could 

I  cross  over 
And  catch  thee  by  the  beard.    Thy 

nails  I  'd  trim 
And  make  thee  work,  as  was  advised 

by  him." 

XXYI. 

"Work?    Am  I  not  at  work  fimm 
mom  till  night 
Sounding  the  deeps  of  oracles  umbilical 
Which  for  man  s  guidance  never  come 
to  light. 
With  all  their  various  aptitudes,  until 
I  call  f " 
"And  1,  do  I  not  twirl  fxom  left  ta 
right 
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For  coiueieiice*  Mke  f  Is  that  no  woikf 
Thou  silly  gull. 
He  had  thee  in  his  eye;  'twas  Ga- 
briel 
Sent  to  reward  my  faith,  I  know  him 
well" 

xrvn. 

"Twas  Yishnn,    thou  yile  whirli- 
gig !  *'  and  so 
The  good  old  ooaml  was  besan  anew  ; 
One  would  have  sworn  the  sky  was 
black  as  sloe, 
Had  but  the  other  dared  to  call  it  blue  ; 
Nor  were  the  followers  who  fed  them 
slow 
To  treat  each  other  with  their  curses, 
too, 
Each  hating  t'  other  (moves  it  tears  or 

laughter  t) 
Because  he  thought  him  son  of  hell 
hereafter. 

XZYIII. 

At  last  some  genius  built  a  bridire  of 
boats 
Over  the  stream,  and  Ahmed's  zealots 
filed 


Across,  upon  a  nussion  to  (cut  throats 
They  sowed  the  propagandist's  wild 


And) 


ross,  upo; 
spread  n 


religion  pure  and  undefiled ; 


est  oats, 

Oatting  off  all,  down  to  the  smallest 
child. 
And  came  back,  ^ving  thanks  for 

such  fat  mercies. 
To  find  their  harvest  gone  past  prayers 
or  curses. 

XXIX. 

All  gone  except  their  saint's  religious 
liope. 
Which  he  kept  up  with  more  than  com- 
mon flourish ; 
But  these,  however  satisfying  crops 
For  the  inner  man,  were  not  enougn  to 
nourish 
The  body  politic,  which  quickly  drops 
Beserve  in  such  sad  junctuns,  and  turns 
currish; 
So  Ahmed  soon  got  cursed  for  all  the 

famine 
Where'er  the  popular  voice  could  edge 
adiinnin. 


At  first  he  pledged  a  mixaele  qnttt 

boldly. 
And,  for  a  day  or  two,  they  growled  and 

waited; 
But,  finding  that  this  kind  of  manna 

coldly 
Sat  on  their  stomachs,  they  erelong  be- 
rated 
The  saint  for  still  persisting  in  thst 

old  lie. 
Till  soon  the  whole  machine  of  —.wtMiwp 

grated. 
Ban   slow,    creaked,    stopped,   and, 

wishing  him  in  Tophet, 
They  gathered  strength   enon^  to 

stone  the  proph^ 


Some   stronger  ones   ooutrivwl   (by 

eating  leather. 
Their  weaker  friends,  and  one  thing  or 

another) 
The  winter   months  of  scaicitj  to 

weather ; 
Among  these  was  the  latesaint's  younger 

brother. 
Who,  in  the  sprinj^  collecting  them 

together. 
Persuaded  them   that  Ahmed's   holy 

pother 
Had  wrought  in  their  behalf,  and  that 

thepboe 
Of  Saint  should  be  continned  to  his 

race. 


Accordingly,   twas  settled  on  tiia 
spot 
That  Allah  favored  that  peculiar  breed ; 
Beside,  as  all  were  satisfied,  twoold 
not 
Be  quite  respectable  to  have  the  need 

Of  public  spiritual  food  foi^t; 
And  so  the  tnbe,  with  proper  fonn%  d^ 
creed 
That  he,  and,  tailing  him,  his  next  of 

kin, 
Forever  for  the  people's  Aood  shouli 
^pin. 
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I  AM  a  man  of  forty,  sin,  a  native  of 

East  Haddam, 
And  hare  some  reason  to  sarmifle  that  I 

descend  from  Adam ; 
But  what  '8  m J  pedigree  to  yon  1    That 

I  will  soon  onrayel ; 
IVe   sncked   my   Haddam-£den    dry, 

therefore  desire  to  travel. 
And,  as  a  natural  conseqaence,  presnme 

I  need  n't  say, 
I  wish  to  write  some  letters  home  and 

have  those  letters  }h- 
[I  spare  the  word  snggestive  of  those 

grim  Next  Moms  that  moimt 
dump,  dump,  the  stairways  of  the  hrain 

with  —  "  Sir,  my  amail  account," 
And,  after  eyery  good  we  gain — Love, 

Fame,  Wealth,  Wisdom  ^  still. 
As  pimctnal  as  a  cuckoo  dock,  hold  ap 

their  UtUe  biU, 
The  garqons  in  onr  Caftf  of  Life,  by 

dreaming  ns  forgot  — 
Sitting,  like  Homer's  heroes,  fnll  and 

musing  God  knows  what,  — 
Till  the)r  say,  bowing,  S'U  votis  plait, 

voila,  Metiieun,  la  note  /] 
I  would  not  hint  at  this  so  soon,  but  in 

our  (pilous  day. 
The  tollman  Debt,  who  drops  his  bar 

across  the  world's  highway. 
Great  Cesar  in  mid-march  would  stop,  if 

Caesar  could  not  pay ; 
mgrimiug  8  dearer  than  it  was :  men 

cannot  trayel  now 
Soot-free  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  upon  a 

simple  vow ; 
Nay,  as  lon^  back  as  Bess's  time,  when 

Walsmgham  went  over 
Ambassador  to  Coasin  France,  at  Can- 

terbary  and  Dover 
He  was  so  fleeced  by  innkeepers  that,  ere 

he  quitted  land, 
He  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  take 

the  knaves  in  hand. 


If  I  with  staff  and  scallop-eheU  shonld 

try  my  way  to  win, 
Would    Bonifaces  quarrel   as  to   who 

should  take  me  in  ? 
Or  would    my  pilgrim's  progress   end 

where  Bunyan  started  his  on. 
And  my  grand  tour  be  round  and  round 

the  back-yard  of  a  prison  f 
I  give  you  here  a  saying  deep  and  there^ 

fore,  haply  true ; 
'Tis  out   of  Merlin's  prophecies,  but 

quite  as  good  as  new : 
CIk  tfjozfitutti  hnatl)  foe  men  anb  wtsittf 

loti0E  tiQ^aof  ^  ijBt  htfjxixtt 
%^  tn  a  nociflvH,  tetijtx  ^ape  Ipe^  in  a 

ca^  of  tmne. 
But,  though  men  may  not  travel  now,  as 

in  the  Middle  Ages, 
With  self-sustaining  retinues  of  little 

gilt-edged  pages. 
Yet  one  may  manage  pleasantly,  wher- 
e'er he  likes  to  roam. 
By  sending  his  small  pages  (at  so  much 

per  small  page)  home ; 
And  ii  a  staff -and  scallop-shell  won't 

serve  so  well  as  then, 
Onr  outlay  is  about  as  small  —Just  pa- 
per, ink,  and  pen. 
Be  thankful  I    Humbug  never  die,  more 

than  the  wandermg  Jew ; 
Bankrupt,  they  publish  their  own  deaths^ 

slink  for  a  while  from  view, 
Then  take  an  alias,  change  the  sig^,  and 

the  old  trade  renew ; 
Indeed,  'tis  wondrous  how  each  Age, 

though  lau^hin^  at  the  Fast, 
Insists  on  having  its  tight  shoe  made  on 

the  same  old  last ; 
flow  it  is  sure  its  system  would  break  up 

at  once  without 
The  bunion  which  it  wiU  believe  heredi- 

tanr  gout ; 
How  it  takes  all  its  swans  for  geese,  nay, 

stranger  yet  and  sadder, 
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8eei  In  its  traadmlirB  fraitleas  iog  a 

heaTenwaid  JacobVladder^ 
Shoots,    Lot    tkt    Shining   HeighU   an 

reached!  One  moment  more a^re I 
Trota  into  cramps  its  poor,  dear  legs, 

sets  never  an  inch  the  higher. 
And,  lile  the  others,  ends  with  pipe  and 

mug  beside  the  fire. 
There,  'tween  each  dose,  it  whiffs  And 

sips  and  watches  with  a  sneer 
The  green  recruits  tliat  tmdge  and  sweat 

where  it  had  swinked  whiiere, 
And  sighs  to  think  this  soon  spent  seal 

should  be  in  simple  trnth 
The  onlj  intenral  between  old  Fogyhood 

and  Youth: 
"WeU."  ihns   it  mnses,  ''well,  what 

odds  1    T  is  not  for  ns  to  warn ; 
T  will  be  the  same  when  we  are  dead, 

and  was  ere  we  were  bom ; 
Without  the  Treadmill,  too,  how  grind 

our  store  of  winter's  com  1 
Had  we  no  stock,  nor  twelve  per  cent 

received  from  Treadmill  shares, 
We  might  ...  hot  these  poor  devils  at 

last  will  get  onr  easjr-chairs. 
High  aims  and  hopes  have  ereat  rewards, 

they,  too,  serene  and  snn|[^, 
6hall  one  day  have  their  soothmg  pipe 

and  their  enlivening  mug ; 
From  Adam,  emptv-handed  Yonth  hath 

always  heard  the  ham 
Of  Good  Times  Coming,  and  will  hear 

until  the  last  day  oome; 
Young  ears  hear  forward,  old  ones  back, 

and,  while  the  earth  rolls  on, 
FttU-handed  Eld  shall  hear  recede  the 

stvps  of  Good  Times  Gone ; 
Ah  what  a  cackle  we  set  np  whene'er  an 

egg  was  laid ! 
Cadc-eack^ark'CeuJUe  I  rang  around,  the 

scratch  for  worms  was  stayed, 
Cut^ut'ta^dah^aU  I   from   thit  egg  the 

cominff  cock  shall  stalk  I 
The  great  New  Era  dawns,  the  sge  of 

Deeds  and  not  of  Talk  1 
And  every  stupid  hen  of  ns  hugged  close 

his  tgg  of  chalk. 
Thought,^ sure,  I  feel  life  stir  within, 

each  day  ^ith  greater  strength. 
When,  lo,  the  chick  1  from  former  chicks 

he  dififered  not  a  jot. 
But  grew  and  crew  and  scratched  and 

went,  like  those  before,  to  pot  1 " 
So  mnse  the  dim  Emeriti,  and,  mournful 

thouffh  it  be, 
I  must  confess  a  kindred  thought  hath 

sometimes  oome  to  me, 


Who,  though  but  iust  of  forty  tnms^ 

have  heard  the  mmorons  fame 
Of  nine  and  ninety  Coming  Men,  all-* 

coming  till  they  came. 
Pure  Ifephislopheles  all  this  I  the  vnlgsr 

nature  jeers  f 
Good  friend,  whOe  I  was  writing  it,  my 

eyes  were  dim  with  tears ; 
Thrice  nappy  he  who  cannot  mso,  or  whs 

his  eyes  can  ahat. 
Life's  deepest  sorrow  is  oontuned  in  thil 

small  word  there— > Box! 


We've  pTetty  neariy  cnir  hue  with 

change  and  go  ahead. 
With  flinging  our  cangfat  bird  anrmy  for 

two  i'  th'  bosh  instead. 
With  butting  'sainst  the  wall  which  m 

declare  Aail  be  a  portal. 
And  qoestioninff  Deeps  that  nover  yel 

have  oped  their  lips  to  mortal ; 
We're  growing  pale  and  hoUow-^xBd, 

and  ont  of  all  condition. 
With  wtediumM  and  prophetic  chairs^  and 

crickets  with  a  mission, 
(The  most  astounding  oracles  cinee  Ba- 
laam's donkey  spoke,  — 
'Twoald  seem  onr  fumitnre  was  all  of 

Dodonean  oak.) 
Make   bnt  the  pnblie  Ungh,  be   sue 

't  will  take  you  to  be  somebody ; 
'Twill  wrench   its  button   from  yosr 

dutch,  my  densely  earnest  glum 

body; 
'Tis  good,  this  noMe  eaineatnea^  good 

in  its  place,  but  why 
Biake  ffreat  Achilles*  shield  the  pan  to 

bake  a  penny  pief 
Why,  when  we  have  a  kitchen-range,  in- 
sist that  we  shall  stop. 
And  bore  clear  down  to  central  fires  to 

broil  our  daily  chop  t 
Excalibnr  and  Dursndart  are  swords  of 

price,  bnt  then 
Why  draw  them  sternly  when  yon  wish 

to  trim  your  nails  or  pen  ? 
Small  golf  between  the  ape  and  mani 

Tou  bridge  it  with  your  staff ; 
Bnt  it  will  be  impassable  until  the  apc 

can  laugh ;  — 
No,  no,  be  common  now  and  then,  be  sb» 

sible,  be  funny. 
And,  as  Siberians  bait  their  traps  fat 

bears  with  pots  of  honey. 
From  which,  ere  they  11  withdraw  theil 

snouts,  they  11  snfiEer  many  a  ds^ 

licky 
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So  bait  joar  moral  fignreof-fouzB  *to 

catch  the  Orson  public 
Look  how  the  dead  leavei  melt  their 

way  down  throngh  deep -drifted 

SDow; 
Thej  take  the  mn-warmth  down  with 

them  —  pearla  conld  not  conqaer 

■o  ; 
There  u  a  moral  here,  70a  aee ;  if  yon 

would  preach,  you  muat 
.Steep  all  your  truths  in  fODsbiDe  would 

you  hare  them  pierce  the  crust ; 
Brsfe  Jeremiah,  yon  are  grand  and  ter- 
rible, a  sign 
And  wonder,  but  were  never  quite  a  pop* 

nlar  divine; 
Fancy  the  figure  you  would  cot  among 

the  nuta  and  wine  1 
I,  on  occasion,  too,  conld  preach,  but 

hold  it'wiser  far 
To  give  the  public  aermona  it  will  take 

with  itii  d^ar, 
And  morale  fugitive,  and  vague  aa  are 

these  amoke-wreatha  light 
In  which ...  I  trace  ...  a ...  let  me 

aee  —  Ueta  me  1 '( ia  out  of  sight. 


There  are  aome  goodiah  things  at  sea; 

for  instance,  one  can  feel 
A  grandeur  in  the  ailent  man  focever  at 

That  bit  of  two-lecged  intellect,  that 

particle  of  drill. 
Who  the  huge  floundering  hulk  inspires 

with  reason,  brain,  and  wiU, 
And  makes  the  ship,  though  'skies  are 

black  and  headwinds  whiatle  loud. 
Obey  her  conscience  there  which  feels 

the  loadstar  through  the  cloud  ; 
And  when  by  lusty  western  galea  the 

full-sailed  barque  is  hurled 
Towards  the  great  moon  which,  setting 

on  the  silent  underworld, 
Bounds  luridly  up  to  look  on  ours,  and 

shoots  a  broadening  line, 
Of  palpitant  light  from  creat  to  crest 

across  the  ridgy  brine. 
Then  from  the  bows  look  back  and  feel 

a  thrill  that  never  stales, 
In  that  fnll-boeomed,  swan-white  pomp 

of  onward-yearning  sails ; 
Ah,  when  dear  cousin  Ball  laments  that 

yon  can't  make  a  poem. 
Take  him  aboard  a  dipper-ship,  young 

Jonathan,  and  show  him 
A  work  of  art  that  in  its  grace  and  gran- 

dttor  may  compoa 


With  any  thing  that  any  race  has  faah- 

ioned  any  where ; 
'T  ia  not  a  atatue,  grumbles  John ;  nay,  if 

you  come  to  that. 
We  think  of  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and 

concede  you  beat  na  flat 
With  your  equeatrian  atatue  to  a  Nose 

and  a  Cocked-hat ; 
But 't  is  not  a  cathedral ;  well,  e*en  that 

we  will  allow, 
Both  statues  and  cathedrals  are  anachro- 

niadenow; 
Tour  minsters,  eoz,  the  monnmenta  of 

men  who  conquered  yon. 
You  'd  seU  a  baigain,  if  we  'd  take  the 

deana  and  chanters  too ; 
No ;  mortal  men  build  nowadays,  aa  al* 

ways  heretofore, 
Good  templea  to  the  goda  which  they  in 

Tery  truth  adore ; 
The  shepherds  of  this  Broker  Age,  with 

ail  their  willing  flocka, 
Although  they  bow  to  stones  no  zs^ott, 

do  bend  the  knee  to  stocks. 
And  churches  can't  be  beautiful  though 

crowded,  floor  and  gallery. 
If    people   worship    preacher,   and    if 

preacher  worship  salary ; 
Tis  well  to  look  things  in  the  face,  *he 

god  o'  the  modern  universe, 
Hermes,  cares  naught  for  halls  of  art 

and  libraries  of  puny  verse. 
If  they  don't  sell,  he  notes  them  thus 

upon  his  ledger— say,  per 
Contra  to  a  loss  of  so  much  stone,  best 

Rnsbia  dack  and  paper ; 
And,  after  all,  about  this  Art  men  talk  a 

deal  of  f  ud^. 
Each  nation  has  itii  path  marked  out, 

from  which  it  must  not  budge ; 
The  Romans  had  aa  little  art  aa  Noah  in 

his  ark. 
Yet  somehow  on  this  globe  contrived  to 

make  an  epic  mark ; 
Religion,  painting,  aculpture,  song, — for 

these  they  ran  up  jolly  ticks 
With  Greece  and  Egypt,  but  they  were 

mat  artists  in  their  politics, 
And  if  we  make  no  minsters,  John,  nor 

epics,  yet  the  Fates 
Are  not  entirely  deaf  to  men  who  ooa 

build  ships  and  states ; 
The  arts  are  never  pioneers,  but  men 

have  strength  and  health 
Who,  called  on  anddenly,  can  improTise 

a  commonwealth. 
Nay,  can  more  easily  go  00  and  frsne 

them  by  the  doaon, 
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Than  yoa  can  make  a  dinner*apeech, 

dear  symfjathisin^  coaatn : 
And,  though  oar  reatleeB  Jonathan  have 

not  your  graver  bent,  sure  he 
Does  represent  thia  hand-to-moath,  pert, 

rapid,  nineteenth  centurjr ; 
Thia  ia  the  Age  of  Scramble ;  men  move 

faster  than  thej  did 
When  they  nried  up  the  imperial  Faat'a 

deep-daated  ooffin-lid, 
Searching  for  acrolla  of  precedent;  the 

wire-leashed  lightning  now 
Replacea  Delphos — men  don't  leave  the 

steamer  for  the  scow; 
What  public,  were   thej  new  to-day, 

wonld  ever  ato)  •  to  read 
The  Diad,  the  Shtajk  neh,  or  the  Nibe- 

longenliadf 


public  *s  gone,  the  ardst  Greek,  thi 

lettered  Shah,  the  hairy  Graf — 
Folio  and  plesioeaur  sleep  well ;  we  wesiy 

o'er  a  paragraph ; 
The  mind  moves  planet4ike  no  more,  it 

flzsea,  cracks,  and  boatles; 
From  end  to  end  with  journals  dry  tb» 

land  o'erehadowed  mstlea, 
Aa  with  dead  leaves  a  winter-beech,  8i4 

with  their  breath-ronaed  jais 
Amnsed,  we  care  not  if  they  lude  the 

eternal  akies  and  stars ; 
Dovm  to  the  general  level  of  the  Bosii 

of  Brokers  sinking, 
The  Age  takes  in  the  newspapers,  or,  ts 

Bay  sooth  nnahrinking. 
The  newspapers  take  in  the  Age^  sad 

•tocka  do  all  the  thinking. 
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TO  OHART.TO  XUOT  KOBTOK. 
AORO  DOLCK. 

Thb  wind  is  roistering  ont  of  dooiB, 
My  windows  shake  and  my  chimney 

roars; 
My  Elmwood  chimneys  seem  crooning 

to  me. 
As  of  old,  in  their  moody,  minor  key, 
And  out  of  the  past  the  hoarse  wind 

blows, 
As  I  sit  in  my  arm-chair,  and  toast  my 

toes. 

*'Ho\  ho!  nine-and-forty,"  they  seem 

to  sing, 
"  We  saw  you  a  little  toddling  thing. 
We  knew  vou  child  and  youth  and  man, 
A  wonderful  fellow  to  dream  and  plan. 
With  a  great  thing  itlways  to  come,  — 

who  knows? 
Well,  well !  *t  is  some  comfort  to  toast 

one*s  toes. 

"  How  many  times  have  you  sat  at  gaze 
Till  the  mouldering  fire  forgot  to  blaze. 
Shaping  among  the  whimsical  cosls 
Fancies  and  figures  and  shining  goals ! 
What  matters  the  ashes  that  cover  those  f 
While  hickory  lasts  you  can  toast  your 
toes.  • 

*'0  dream-ship-builder !  where  are  they 
all. 

Tour  grand  three-deckers,  deep-chested 
and  tall. 

That  should  crush  the  wares  under  can- 
vas piles. 

And  anchor  at  last  by  the  Fortunate 
Isles? 

There  's  gray  in  your  beard,  the  years 
torn  foes, 
die  you  muse  in  joxa  aim-chair,  and 
toast  your  toes. 


I  sit  and  dream  that  I  hear,  as  of  yore. 
My  Elmwood  chimneys'  deep-throated 

roar; 
If  much  be  gone,  there  is  much  remains ; 
By  the  embers  of  loss  I  count  my  gains. 
You  and  yours  with  the  best,  ti&  the 

old  hope  glows 
In  the  fanciful  flame,  as  I  toast  my  toe& 

Instead  of  a  fleet  of  broad-browed  ships^ 
To  send  a  child's  armada  of  chips  1 
Instead  of  the  great  guns,  tier  on  tier, 
A  freight  of  pebbles  and  grass-blades 

sere! 
"Well,  naybe  more  love  with  the  less 

gift  goes," 
I  growl,  as,  half  moody,  I  toast  my  toes. 


UNDER  THB  WILLOWS. 

FRANK-HEARtKD  hostess  of  the  field  and 

wood, 
Gypsy,  whose  roof  is  erery  spreading 

tree, 
June  is  the  pearl  of  our  New  England 

year.  « 

Still  a  snrprisal,  though  expected  long:, 
Her  coming  startles.     Long  she  lies  in 

wait, 
Makes  many  a  feint,  peeps  forth,  draws 

coyly  back. 
Then,  from  some  southern  ambush  in 

the  sky, 
With  one  great  gush  of  blossom  storms 

the  world. 
A  week  ago  the  sparrow  was  diyine ; 
The  bluebird,  shifting  his  light  load  of 

song 
From  post  to  post  along  the  cheerless 

fence. 
Was  as  a  rhymer  ere  the  poet  come ; 
But  now,  0  rapture !  sunshine  winged 

and  voiced, 
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Pipe  blown  throndi  bj  the  winn  wild 

breath  of  the  West 
Bhepherding   his  soft  droT«s  of  fleecy 

cloud. 
Gladness  of  woods,  skies,  waters,  all  in 

one, 
The  bobolink  has  come,  and,  like  the 

soul 
Of  the  sweet  season  Tocal  in  a  bird, 
Guigles  in  ecstasy  we  know  not  what 
Save  JwMl  Dfotr  Jwui  New  Ood  h€ 

praiBed/or  /wm. 

Hay  is  a  pious  frand  of  the  almanao, 
A  ghastly  parody  of  real  Sprinff 
Shaped  out  of  snow  and  breatned  with 

eastern  wind ; 
Or  if,  o*er-oonfident,  she  tmst  the  date. 
And,  with  her  handful  of  anemones. 
Herself  as  shiTerv,  steal  into  the  sun. 
The  season  need  but  turn  his  hourglass 

round, 
And  Winter  suddenly,  Uke  crazy  Lear, 
Beels  back,  and  brings  the  dead  May  in 

his  arms, 
Her  budding  breasts  and  wan  dislustred 

front 
With  frosty  streaks  and  drifts  of  his 

white  beard 
All  oversown.     Then,  warmly  walled 

with  books, 
While  my  wood-fire  supplies  the  sun's 

defect, 
Whispering    old    forest-ssgas    in    its 

dreams, 
I  take  my  May  down  from  the  happy 

shelf 
Where  perch  the  world's  rare  song-birds 

in  a  row, 
Waiting  my  choice  to  open  with  full 

brMst, 
And  heff  an  alms  of  spiing-time,  ne'er 

denied 
In-doors  by  yemal  Chancer,  whose  fMli 

woods 
Throb  thick  with  merle  and  mavis  all 

the  year. 

July  breathes  hot,  sallows  the  crispy 
fields. 

Curls  up  the  wan  leaves  of  the  lilac- 
hedge. 

And  every  eve  cheats  us  with  show  of 
clouds 

That  brace  the  horison's  western  rim,  or 
hang 


Motionless,  with  heaped  canvas  droopfatf 

idly, 

Like  a  dim  fleet  by  starving  men  be- 
sieged, 

Ooi^ectured  haU^  and  half  descned 
afar. 

Helpless  of  wind,  and  seeming  to  slip 
back 

Adown  the  smooth  cnrve  of  the  oily 


But  June  Is  full  of  invitations  sweet, 
Forth  from  the  chimney's  yawn  and 

thrice-read  tomes 
To   leisurely  delights  and    saunteriqg 

thoughts 
That  htoSs.  no  ceiling  narrower  than  ti» 

blue. 
The  cherry,  drest  for  bridal,  at  my  pane 
Brushes,  then  listens,  fFUl  he  eoauf 

The  bee. 
All  dusty  as  a  miller,  takes  bis  toll 
Of  powdery  gold,  and  grumbles.    Whst 

a  day 
To  sun  me  and  do  nothing  I     Kay,  I 

think 
Merely  to  bask  and  ripen  is  sometimes 
The  student's  wiser  business  ;  the  bnin 
That  forages  sll  climes  to  line  its  cells, 
Ranging  both  worlds  on  lightest  wings 

of  wish. 
Will  not  distil  the  juices  it  has  sacked 
To   the   sweet   substance    of   psUudd 

thought. 
Except  for  him  who  hath  the  secrst 

learned 
To  mix  his  blood  with  sunshine,  and  to 

take 
The  winds  into  his   pulses.      Hash  I 

't  is  he ! 
My  oriole,  my  glance  of  summer  fire^ 
Is  come  at  last,  and,  ever  on  the  wstdi, 
Twitches  the  pack-thread  I  had  lightly 

wound 
About  the  bough  to  help  his  houseks^ 

ing,— 
Twitches  and  scouts  by  turns,  blesasg 

his  luck, 
Yet  fearing  mo  who  laid  it  in  his  w^, 
Kor,  more  than  wiser  we  in  our  aibii^ 
Divines  the  providence  that  hides  sad 

helns. 
ffeave,  no/  Heave,  ho/  he  whistles  « 

the  twine 
Slackens  its  hold;  onee  mone,  now/  sod 

a  flash 
Lightens  across  the  sunlight  to  the  stas 
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W1i«re  hk  mate  dangles  at  her  cap  of 

felt. 
Kor  all  his  booty  is  the  thread ;  he  traile 
My  loosened  thought  with  it  along  the 

air. 
And  I  must  follow,  would  I  ever  find 
The  inward  rhyme  to  aU  this  wealUi  of 

life. 

I  care  not  how  men  trace  their  ancestry, 
To  ape  or  Adam ;  let  them  please  the& 

whim; 
But  I  in  June  am  midway  to  heUeve 
A  tree  among  my  far  progenitors, 
Such  sympathy  is  mine  witii  all  the 

race, 
8ach  mutual  recognition  Tafuely  sweet 
There  is  between  us.    SurSy  there  are 

times 
When  they  consent  to  own  me  of  their 

kin, 
And  condescend  to  me,  and  call  me 

cousin, 
Murmuring  faint  lullabies  of  eldest  time, 
Foigotten,  and  yet  dumbly  felt  with 

thrills 
Moving  the  lips,  though  fruitless  of  all 

words. 
And  I  have  many  a  lifelong  leafy  friend. 
Never  estranged  nor  careful  of  my  soul, 
That  knows  1  hate  the  aze,  and  wel- 
comes me 
Within  his  tent  as  if  I  were  a  bird. 
Or  other  free  companion  of  the  earth. 
Yet  und^nerate  to  the  shifts  of  men. 
Among  tnem  one,  an  ancient  willow, 

spreads 
£ight  balanced  limbs,  springing  at  once 

all  round 
His  deep-ridged  trunk  with  upward  slant 

diverse. 
In  outline  like  enonnous  beaker,  fit 
For  hand  of  Jotun,  where  mid  snow 

and  mist 
He  holds  unwieldy  reveL    This  tree, 

spared, 
I  know  not  by  what  grace,  —  for  in  the 

blood 
Of  our  New  World  subduers  lingers  yet 
Hereditary  feud  with  trees,  they  being 
(They  and  the  red-man  most)  our  fathers' 

foes, — 
Is  one  of  six,  a  willow  Pleiades, 
The  seventh  fallen,  that  lean  along  the 

brink 
Where  the  steep  upland  dips  into  the 


Of  leaves  breeze 


ly  witD 
-Ufted, 


much  as  when  a 


Their  roots,  like  molten  metal  cooled  in 

flowing, 
Stifiened  in  coils  and  runnels  down  the 

bank. 
The  friend  of  all  the  winds,  wide-armed 

he  towers 
And  glints   his   steely  aglets  in  the 

sun. 
Or  whitens  fitfully  with  sudden  bloom 

eaves 

shod 
Of  devious  minnows  wheel  from  where  a 

pike 
Lurks  balanced  'neath  the  lily-pads,  and 

whirl 
A  rood  of  silver  bellies  to  the  day. 

Alas !  no  acorn  from  the  British  oak 

'Neath  which  slim  fairies  tripping 
wrought  those  rings 

Of  greenest  em^ald,  wherewith  fireside 
life 

Did  with  the  invisible  spirit  of  Nature 
wed. 

Was  ever  planted  here  I  No  darnel 
fancy 

Might  choke  one  useful  blade  in  Puri- 
tan fields ; 

With  horn  and  hoof  the  good  old  Devil 
came, 

The  witch's  broomstick  was  not  contra- 
band, 

But  all  that  superstition  had  of  fair, 

Or  piety  of  native  sweet,  was  doomed. 

And  if  there  be  who  nurse  unholy  faiths, 

Fearing  their  god  as  if  he  were  a 
wolf 

That  snuffed  round  every  home  and  was 
not  seen. 

There  should  be  some  to  watch  and  keep 
alive 

All  beautiful  beliefs.  And  such  was 
that,— 

By  solitary  shepherd  first  surmised 

Under  Thessalian  oaks,  loved  by  some 
maid 

Of  royal  stirp,  that  silent  came  and  van- 
ished. 

As  near  her  nest  the  hermit  thrush,  nor 
dared 

Confess  a  mortal  name, — that  faith 
which  gave 

A  Hamadryad  to  each  tree ;  and  I 

Will  hold  it  true  that  in  this  willow 
dwells 

The  open-handed  spirit,  frank  and 
blithe, 
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Of  ancient  Hospitality,  long  since. 
With  ceremoniooB  thrift,  bowed  oat  of 
doora. 

In  June  't  is  good  to  lie  beneath  a 

tree 
While  the  blithe  season  comforts  every 

sense, 
Steeps  all  the  brain  in  rest,  and  heals 

the  heart. 
Brimming  it  o*er  with  sweetness  una- 
wares, 
Fragrant  and  ulent  as  that  rosy  snow 
Wherewith  the  pitying  apple-tree  fiUs 

np 
And  tenderiy  lines  some  last-year  robin's 

nest 
There  mnse  I  of  old  times,  old  hopes, 

old  friends,  — 
Old   friends  1    The   writing    of  those 

words  has  borne 
My  fancy  backward  to  the  gracious  past. 
The  f^eroos  past,  when  all  was  pos- 
sible, 
For  all  was  then  untried ;  the  years  be- 
tween 
fiave  taught  some  sweet,  some  bitter 

lessons,  none 
Wiser  than  this,  — to  spend  in  all  things 

else, 
But  of  old  friends  to  be  most  miserly. 
£ach  year  to  ancient  friendships  adds  a 

ring, 
As  to  an  oak,  and  precious  more  and 

more, 
Without  deservingness  or  help  of  ours, 
They  grow,  and,  silent,  wider  spread, 

each  year. 
Their  unboiight  ring  of  shelter  or  of 

shade. 
Sacred  to  me  the  lichens  on  the  bark. 
Which  Nature's  milliners  would  scrape 

away; 
Most  dear  and  sacred  every  withered 

limb! 
"Tis  good  to  set  them  early,  for  our 

faith 
Pines  as  we  age,  and,  after  wrinkles 

come, 
Few  plant,  but  water  dead  ones  with 

vain  tears. 

This  willow  is  as  old  to  me  as  life ; 
And  under  it  full  often  ha^re  I  stretched, 
reeling  the  warm  earth  like  a  thing 

alive. 
And  gathering  virtue  in  at  every  pore 


Till  it  possessed  me  wholly,  and  ihaof^ 

ceased. 
Or  was  transfused  in  somethinj;  to  whidi 

thought 
Is  coarse  and  dull  of  sense.     Myself  was 

lost. 
Gone  from  me  like  an  ache,  and  what 

remained 
Become  a  part  of  the  unlveraal  joy. 
^y  soul  went  forth,  and,  minglmg  with 

the  tree. 
Danced  in  the  leaves ;  or,  floating  in' 

the  cloud. 
Saw  its  white  double  in  the  stream  be- 
low; 
Or  else,  sublimed  to  purer  ecstasr. 
Dilated  in  the  broad  blue  over  aU. 
I  was  the  wind  that  dappled  the  liiah 

grass. 
The  tide  that  crept  with  coolness  to  its 

roots. 
The  thin-winged  swallow  skating    on 

the  air ; 
The  life  that  gladdened  ewiytfaing  was 

mine. 
Was  I  then  truly  all  that  I  beheld  f 
Or  is  this  stream  of  being  but  a  ^ass 
Where  the  mind  sees  its  visionarr  sel^ 
As,  when  the  kingfisher  flits  o'er  Ids 

bay. 
Across  the  river's  hollow  heaven  below 

His   picture  flits,  —  another,   yet   tiie 

same? 
But  suddenly  the  sound  of  human  voios 
Or  footfall,   like   the  drop  a  *^li^wi«at: 

pours, 
Doth  in  opacous  cloud  precipitate 
The  consciousness  that  seemed  bat  now 

dissolved 
Into  an  essence  rarer  than  its  own. 
And  I  am  narrowed  to  myself  onoe  nwnu 

For  here  not  long  is  solitude  secure; 

Nor  Fantasy  left  vacant  to  her  spelL 

Here,   sometimes,   in  tMs  paranwe  ol 
shade. 

Rippled  with  western  winds,  the  dns^ 
Tramp, 

Seeing  the  treeless  causey  bum  beyond. 

Halts  to  uuitoll  his  bundle  of  strange 
food 

And  munch  an  unearned  meaL    I  can- 
not help 

Liking  this  creature,  lavish  Summo^a 
bedesman. 

Who  from  the  almshouse  steals 
nights  grow  warm. 
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inmMlf  bis  Urge  estate  and  only  charge, 
To  be  the  gnest  of  haystack  or  of  hedge, 
Nobly  8m>erior  to  the  household  gear 
That  forfeits  ns  our  privilege  of  nature. 
1  bait  him  with  my  match-box  and  my 

poach. 
Nor  gnidge  the  uncostly  sympathy  of 

smoke. 
His  equal  now,  divinely  unemployed. 
Some  smack  of  Robin  Hood  is  in  the 

man. 
Some  secret   league  with  wild  wood- 
wandering  things; 
He  is  our  ragged  fiiJce,  our  barefoot 

Earl, 
^rieht  of  birth  exonerate  from  toU, 
who  levies  rent  from  us  his  tenants  all. 
And  serves  the  state  by  merely  being. 

Here 
The  Scissors-grinder,  pausing,  dofib  his 

hat. 
And  lets  the  kind  breeze,  with  its  deli- 
cate fan. 
Winnow  the  heat  from  out  his  dank 

gray  hair,  — 
Affrimy  Ulysses,  a  much-wandered  man. 
Whose  feet  are  known  to  all  the  popu- 
lous ways. 
And  many  men  and  manners  he  hath 

seen, 
Not  without  fruit  of  solitary  thought. 
He,  as  the  habit  is  of  lonely  men,  — 
Unused  to  try  the  temper  of  their  mind 
In  fence  with  others, — positive  and  shy, 
Yet  knows  to  put  an  edge  upon  ms 

speech. 
Pithily  Saxon  in  unwilling  talk. 
Him  1  entrap  with  my  long-suffering 

knife. 
And,  while  its  poor  blade  hums  away  in 

sparks. 
Sharpen  my  wit  upon  his  gritty  mind. 
In  motion  set  obsequious  to  his  wheel. 
And  in  its  quality  not  much  unlike. 

Kor  wants  my  tree  more  punctual  vis- 
itors. 
The  children,  they  who  are  the  only  rich. 
Creating  for  the  moment,  and  possessing 
Whate'er  they  choose  to  feign,  —  for 

still  with  them 
Kind  Fancy  plays  tiie  fury  godmother, 
Strewing  their  lives  with  cheap  material 
For  winged  horses  and  Aladdin's  Ismpe, 
^nn  elfin-gold,   by  manhood's   touch 

profane 
fo  dead  leaves  disenchanted,  — ^  long  ago 


I  Between  the  branches  of  the  tree  fizsd 
seats. 

Making  an  o'ertumed  box  their  table. 
Oft 

The  shrilling  girls  sit  here  between 
school  hours, 

And  plav  at  WTuU  *8  my  Oumght  l%k4f 
while  the  boys. 

With  whom  the  a^  chivalric  ever  bides, 

Pricked  on  by  knightly  spur  of  female 
eyes. 

Climb  high  to  swing  and  shout  on  peril- 
ous boughs. 

Or,  from  the  willow's  armory  equipped 

With  musket  dumb,  green  banner,  edge- 
less  sword. 

Make  good  the  rampart  of  their  tree- 
redoubt 

'Gainst  eager  British  storming  from  be- 
low. 

And  keep  alive  the  tale  of  Bunker^a 
HilL 

Here,  too,  the  men  that  mend  our  vil- 
lage ways, 
Vexing  Haoulam's  ghost  with  pounded 

slate. 
Their  nooning  take;  much  noisy  talk 

they  spend 
On  horses  and  their  ills ;  and,  as  John 

Bull 
Tells  of  Lord  This  or  That,  who  was  his 

friend. 
So  these  miake  boast  of  intimacies  long 
With  famous  teams,  and  add  laige  estt- 

mates. 
By  competition  swelled  from  mouth  to 

mouth. 
Of  how  much  they  could  draw,  till  one^ 

ill  pleased 
To  have  his  legend  overbid,  retorts : 
''You  take  and  stretch  truck-horses  in 

a  string 
From  here  to  Long  Wharf  end,  one 

thing  I  know. 
Not  heavy  neither,  they  could  never 

draw, — 
Ensign's  long  bowl"    Then  laughter 

loud  and  lone. 
So  they  in  their  leaf-shadowed  micro- 
cosm 
Image  the  laiger  world ;  for  wheresoe'er 
Ten  men  are  gathered,  the  observant  eye 
Will  find  mankind  in  little,  as  the  stan 
Glide  up  and  set,  and  all  the  heaveni 

revolve 
In  the  small  welkin  of  a  drop  of  daw* 
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I  lofv  to  enter  plMiaie  by  a  poftern, 
Not  the  breed  populer  gate  that  golpe 

the  mob; 
To  find  my  theatres  in  roadside  nooks, 
Where  men  are  actors,  and  suspect  it 

not; 
Where  Natnre  all  anoonsdons  woiks 

her  will. 
And  CTeiy   passion   mores  with   easy 

Unhampered  by  the  buskin  or  the  train. 
Hating  the  crowd,  where  we  gr^arions 

men 
Lead  lonely  liyes,  I  love  society. 
Nor  seldom  find  the  best  witn  simple 

souls 
Unswerved  by  cultore  from  their  natlre 

bent, 
The  ground  we  meet  on  being  primsl 

man 
And  nearer  the  deep  bases  of  our  lires. 

But  0,  half  heayenly,  earthly  half,  my 

soul, 
Canst   thou  from  those  late  ecstasies 

descend. 
Thy  lips  still  wet  with  the  miraculous 

wme 
That  transubetantiates  all  thy  baser  stuff 
To  such  divinity  that  soul  and  sense. 
Once  more  commingled  in  their  source, 

are  lost,  — 
Canst  thou  descend  to  quench  a  vulgar 

thirst 
With  the  mere  dregs  and  rinsings  of  the 

world  ? 
WeU,  if  my  nature  find  her  pleasure 

so, 
I  am  content,  nor  need  to  blush;  I 

take 
My  little  gift  of  being  clean  from  God, 
Not  haggfing  for  a  better,  holding  it 
Good  as  was  ever  anv  in  the  world, 
My  days  as  good  and  full  of  miracle. 
I  pluck  my  nutriment  from  any  bush, 
Fmding  out  poison  as  the  first  men 

By  tasting  and  then  suffering,  if  I  must 

Sometimes  my  bush  bums,  and  some- 
times it  is 

A  leafless  wilding  shivering  by  the  wall ; 

But  I  have  known  when  winter  bar- 
berries 

Pricked  the  effeminate  palate  with  sur- 
prise 

Of  savor  whose  mere  harshnesi  aeemed 
divine. 


O,  benedietian  of  Uie  hldier  mood 
And  human-kindnen  of  the  lower!  fbt 

both 
I  will  be  grateful  while  I  live^  nor  qiMi> 

tion 
The  wisdom  that  hath  made  lu  what  we 

are, 
With  such  laige  range  as  from  the  al»> 

house  bench 
Can  reach  the  stars  and  be  witli  both  at 

home. 
They  tell  us  we  have  ftUen  on  pnaf 

days. 
Condemned  to  glean  the  leaTingi  of 

earth's  feast 
Where  gods  and  heroes  took  delight  of 

old; 
But  thou^  our  lives^  moving  in  oos 

dull  round 
Of  repetition  infinite,  become 
Stale  as  a  newspaper  once  read,  and 

though 
History  herself,  seen  in  her  vraiicshom 

seem 
Tb  have  lost  the  art  that  dyed  those 

glorious  panes. 
Rich  with  memorial  shapes  of  saint  and 

sage. 
That   pave  with  splendor  the    Pisst's 

dusky  aisles,  — 
Panes  that  enchant  the  light  of  oodudob 

day 
With   colors   costly  as   the   blood  of 

kings. 
Till    with    ideal    hues    it   edge   our 

thought,  — 
Tet  while  the  world  ib  left,  whfle  nature 

lasts. 
And  man  the  best  of  natore,  there  shall 

be 
Somewhere  contentment  for  theae  hmnaa 

hearts. 
Some  freshness,  some  nnnaed  material 
For  wonder  and  for  song.     I  lose  myself 
In  other  ways  where  sofemn  guide-postt 

afty, 
Thi8  way  to  KnowUdge^   This  wag  fe 

Jiepoet, 
But  here,  here  only,  I  am  ne'er  he- 

trayed. 
For  every  by-path  leads  me  to  ray  love. 

Gk)d's  passionless  reformers,  inflncDce^ 
That  purify  and  heal  and  are  not  sees. 
Shall  num  say  whence  yoor  vixtiw  ii^  or 

how 
Te  make  medidnal  the  wayaide  weedf 
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I  know  that  snnahine,  throoffh  whatersr 

rift 
How  shmped  it  matten  not,  upon  my 

walls 
PaintB  discs  as  perfect-rounded  as  its 

soQicey 
And,  like  its  antit3rpe,  the  ray  divine, 
Howerer  finding  entrance,  perfect  still, 
BepeatB  the  image  nnimpairod  of  Ood. 

We^  who  by  shipwreck  only  find  the 
shores 

Of  diyine  wisdcmi,  can  hat  kneel  at 
first; 

Oan  hat  eznlt  to  feel  beneath  oar  feet, 

That  lonf;  stretched  vainly  down  tlie 
yielding  deeps. 

The  shock  and  sustenance  of  solid  earth ; 

Inland  afar  we  see  what  temples  gleam 

Through  immemorial  stems  of  sacred 
groves, 

Ind  we  ooi^jectare  shining  shapes  there- 
in; 

Yet  for  a  space  we  love  to  wonder  here 

Among  the  shells  and  sea-weed  of  the 
b^u^h. 

So  mnsed  I  once  within  my  willow-tent 
One  brave   June  morning,   when    the 

bluff  northwest, 
Thrnstiiig  aside  a  dank  and  snuffling 

day 
That  made  us  bitter  at  our  neighbors' 

sinB, 
Brimmed  the  great  cup  of  heaven  with 

sparkling  cheer 
And  roared  a  lusty  stave ;  the  sliding 

Charles, 
Bine  toward  the  west,  and  bluer  and 

more  blue. 
Living  and  lustrous  as  a  woman's  eyes 
Look  once  and  look  no  more,  with  south- 
ward curve 
Ran  crinkling  sunniness,  like  Helen's 

hair 
Glimpsed    in    Elysium,    insubstantial 

gold; 
From    blosBom-douded    orchards,    &r 

away 
The  bobolink  tibkled-,  the  deep  mead- 
ows flowed 
With  multitudinous  pulse  of  light  and 

shade 
Against  the  bases  of  the  southern  hills, 
While  hers  and  there  a  drowsy  island 

ikk 


Slept  and  its  shadow  slept ;  the  wooden 

bridge 
Thunderra,  and  then  was  silent;  on  the 

roofs 
The  sun-warped  shingles  rippled  with 

the  heat ; 
Summer  on  field  and  hill,  in  heart  and 

brain, 
All  life  washed  dean  in  this  hi|^  tide  of 

Jnn& 

DABA. 

When  Persia's  sceptre  trembled  in  • 

hand 
Wilted  with  harem-heats,  and  all  tha 

land 
Was  hovered  over  by  those  vulture  ills 
That  snufi'  decaying  empire  from  afar, 
Then,  with  a  nature  balanced  as  a  star, 
Dara  arose^  a  shepherd  of  the  luUs. 

He  who  had  governed  fleecy  subjects 

well 
Made  his  own  village  by  the  selfsame 

spell 
Secure  and  quiet  as  a  guarded  fold ; 
Then,  gathering  strength  by  slow  and 

wise  degrees 
Under  lus  sway,  to  neiffhbor  villages 
Order  returned,  and  iaith  and  justice 

old. 

Now  when  it  fortuned  that  a  king  more 
wise 

Endued  the  realm  with  bndn  and  hands 
and  eyes. 

He  sought  on  eveiy  side  men  brave  and 
just; 

And  having  heard  our  mountain  shep- 
herd's praise. 

How  he  refilled  the  mould  of  elder  days, 

To  Dara  gave  a  satrapy  in  trust 

So  Dara  shepherded  a  province  wide, 
Nor  in  his  viceroy's  sceptre  took  mors 

pride 
Than  in  his  crook  before;   but  envy 

finds 
More  food  in  cities  than  on  mountains 

bare; 
And  the  frank  sun  of  natures  clear  and 

rare 
Breeds  poisonous  fogs  in  low  and  mariah 

minds. 
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THE  FIRST  8N0W-FALU 


Soon  it  was  liisBed  Into  the  rojral  ear, 
That,  though  wise  Dara's  proyince,  year 

by  year, 
like  a  great  sponge,  sacked  wealth  and 

plenty  np, 
Yet,  when  he  squeezed  it  at  the  king's 

behest, 
Somo  yellow  drops,  more  rich  than  all 

thereat. 
Went  to  the  filling  of  his  private  cap. 

For  proof,  they  said,  that,  wheresoe'er 

ne  went, 
A  chest,  beneath  whose  weight  the  camel 

bent, 
Went  with  him ;  and  no  mortal  eye  had 

seen 
What  was   therein,  save  only  Dara's 

own ; 
Bat,  when  't  was  opened,  all  his  tent 

was  known 
To  glow  and  lighten  with  heaped  jewels* 

sheen. 

The  King  set  forth  for  Dara's  province 

straight; 
There,  as  was  fit,  ontside  the  city's  gate, 
The  viceroy  met  him  with  a  stately  train, 
And  there,  with  archers  circled,  close  at 

hand, 
A  camel  with  the  chest  was  seen  to 

stand : 
The  King's  brow  reddened,  for  the  gnUt 

was  plain. 

*'  Open  me  here,"  he  cried,  ''this  treas- 

are-chest  I " 
^  was  done ;  and  only  a  worn  shepherd's 

vest 
Was  found  therein.    Some  blushed  and 

hung  the  head ; 
Not  Dara  ;  open  as  the  sky's  blue  roof 
He  stood,  and  "  0  my  lord,  behold  the 

proof 
That  I  was  faithful  to  my  trust,"  he 

said. 

**  To  govern  men,  lo  all  the  spell  I  had ! 
My  soul  in  these  rude  vestments  ever 

clad 
Still  to  the  unstained  past  kept  true  and 

leal. 
Still  en  these  plains  could  breathe  her 

mountain  air. 
And  fortune's  heaviest  gifts  serenely 

bear. 
Which  bend  men  from  their  truth  and 

aaksthsmfseL 


"  For  ruling  wisely  I  should  have  wbomO. 

skUl, 
Were  I  not  lord  of  simple  Dara  stiU ; 
That  sceptre  kept,  I  could  not  lose  my 

way." 
Strange  dew  in  royal  eyes  grew  roond 

and  bright. 
And  strained  the  throbbing  lids  ;  befon 

't  was  night 
Two  added  proyinces  blest  Dara'a  awif  . 


THE  FIRST  SNOW-FALL. 

Thk  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloamii^ 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  hi^way 

With  a  silence  deep  and  whiter 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  eail. 

And  the  poorest  twif  on  the  elm-tna 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  peazL 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Canoza 
Came  Chanticleer^s  muffled  crow. 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan's-dowi^ 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 

And  the  sadden  flurries  of  snow-bird% 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thonght  of  a  mound  in  sweet  AubiuA 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood  ; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 
As  did  robins  the  babes  m  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 
Saying,    "Father,    who    makes    it 
snow  f " 

And  I  told  of  the  good  All-father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow^fiill. 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow. 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high 

I  remembered  the  graduai  patience 
Tttat  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow. 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  that  renewed  our  woa^ 
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And  again  to  fh«  child  I  whispered, 
"The  snow  that  hoaheth  al^ 

Darling,  the  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall  t " 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not»  I  kissed 
her; 
And  she,  kissing   hack,  could  not 
know 
That  my  kiss  was  siven  to  her  sister, 
Folded  dose  xmoer  deepening  snow. 


THB  SINaiKO  LBAVaS. 

A  BALLAD. 
I. 

"What  fair^  will  ye  that  I  bring  t" 
Said  the  Ein^  to  his  danffhten  thne  ; 
For  I  to  Vanity  Fair  am  ooun. 
Now  say  what  shall  they  be  T " 
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Then  up  and  spake  the  eldest  daughter, 
That  lady  tall  and  grand  : 
0,  bring  me  pearls  and  diamonds  great. 
And  gold  rings  for  my  hand." 

Thereafter  spake  the  second  daughter, 
That  was  both  white  and  red : 

"For  me  bring  silks  that  will  stand 
alone, 
And  a  gold  comb  for  my  head. " 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  least  daugh- 
ter. 
That  was  whiter  than  thistle-down, 
And  among  the  gold  of  her  blithesome 
hair 
Dim  shone  the  golden  crown. 

"  There  came  a  bird  this  morning. 
And  sang  'neath  my  bower  eaves. 

Till  I  dreamed,  as  his  music  made  me, 
'Ask  thou  for  the  Singing  Leaves. 

Then  the  brow  of  the  King  swelled 
crimson 

With  a  flush  of  angry  scorn : 
"  Well  have  ye  spoken,  my  two  eldest. 

And  chosen  as  ye  were  bom  ; 

"  But  she,  like  a  thing  of  peasant  race. 
That  is  happv  binding  the  sheaves"  ; 
Then  he  saw  her  dead  mother  in  her 
Saoe, 
And  said,   "Thou  shalt   have   thy 
leayee." 
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He  mounted  and  rode  three  days  and 
nights 
Till  he  came  to  Vanity  Fair, 
And  'twas  easy  to  buy  the  gems  and 
the  silk. 
But  no  Singing  Leaves  were  there. 

Then  deep  in  the  greenwood  rode  he, 

And  asked  of  every  tree, 
'*  0,  if  you  have  ever  a  Singing  Leaf^ 

1  pray  you  give  it  me  1 " 

But  the  trees  all  kept  their  counsel. 
And  never  a  word  said  the^. 

Only  there  sighed  from  the  pme-topt 
A  music  of  seas  far  away. 

Only  the  pattering  aspen 
Made  a  sound  of  growing  rain. 

That  fell  ever  faster  and  faster. 
Then  &ltered  to  silence  again. 

"  0,  where  shall  I  find  a  little  foot-psga 
That  would  win  both  hose  and  shoon. 

And  will  bring  to  me  the  Singixrff  Leaves 
If  they  grow  under  the  moon?" 

Then  lightly  turned  him  Walter  the 

By  the  stirrup  as  he  ran  : 
*'  Now  pledge  you  me  the  truesoine  word 
Of  a  Idng  and  gentleman, 

"  That  vou  will  give  me  the  first,  first 
tning 
You  meet  at  your  castle-gate. 
And  the  Princess  shaU  get  the  Singing 
Leaves, 
Or  mine  be  a  traitoi^s  fate." 

The  Eing^s  head  dro^t  upon  his  breast 

A  moment,  as  it  might  be  ; 
'T  will  be  my  dog,  he  thought,  and  said, 

"My  faith  I  plight  to  thee." 

Then  Walter  took  from  next  hiB  heart 

A  packet  small  and  thin, 
"Now  give  you  this  to  the  Prinoeat 
i^ne. 

The  Singing  Leaves  are  therein.*' 
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As  the  King  rode  in  at  his  eastle-gata^ 
A  maiden  to  meet  him  ran. 
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8EA-WKED*  —  THE  FINDING  OF  THE  LTBK 


And  "  Welcome,  &ther !  '*  she  laughed 
and  cried 
Together,  the  Princeee  Anne. 

^  Lo,  here  the  Singing  Leaves, "  qnoth 
he, 

"  And  woe,  but  they  cost  me  dear  ! " 
She  took  the  packet,  and  the  smile 

Deepened  down  beneath  the  tear. 

It  deepened  down  till  it  reached  her 
neart, 

And  then  ffushed  up  again. 
And  lighted  her  tears  as  the  sudden  sun 

Tnmsfigures  the  summer  rain. 

And  the  first  Iieaf,  when  it  was  opened, 
Sanff:  '<  I  am  Walter  the  page. 

And  ue  songs  I  sing  'neath  thy  window 
Axe  my  ^y  heritage." 

And  the  second  Leaf  sang:  "But  in  the 
land 

That  is  neither  on  earth  or  sea, 
Mylute  and  I  are  lords  of  more 

Than  thrice  this  kingdom's  fee." 

And  the  third  Leaf  sang,  "Be  mine  I 
"  Be  mine  I " 

And  ever  it  sang,  "  Be  mix\e  V* 
Then  sweeter  it  sans  and  ever  sweeter, 

And  said,  "  I  am  Uiine,  thine,  thine !" 

At  the  first  Leaf  she  grew  pale  enough. 
At  the  second  she  turned  aside, 

At  the  third,  't  was  as  if  a  lily  flushed 
With  a  rose's  red  heart's  tide. 

"  Good  counsel  gave  the  bird,"  said  she, 
"  I  have  my  hope  thrice  o'er. 

For  they  sing  to  my  very  heart,"  she 
said, 
"  And  it  sings  to  them  evermore.'* 

She  brought  to  him  her  beauty  and 
truth, 
But  and  broad  earldoms  three, 
And  he  made  her  queen  of  the  broader 
lands 
He  held  of  his  lute  in  fee. 
1851. 

SKA-WXED. 

Not  always  unimpeded  can  I  pray, 
Kor,  pitying  saint,  thine  intercession 

cutim; 
Too  closely  clings  the  burden  of  the  day, 


And  all  the  mint  and  anise  tiiat  I  pa^ 
But  swells  my  debt  and  deepens  mf 
aelf-bUme. 

Shall  I  less  patience  have  than  Thou, 

who  know 
That  Thou  revisit'st  all  who  wait  for 

thee, 
Nor  only  fill'st  the  unsounded  deeps 

below, 
But  doet  refinesb  with  punctual  oveiflow 
The  rifts  where  unregarded  mosses  ber 

The  drooping  sea-weed  heaza^  in  ni^ 

abyssed, 
Far  and  more  hi  the  wave's  reoediug 
I        shocks. 
Nor  doubts,  for  all  the  daikneas  and  the 

mist, 
That  the  pale  shepherdess  will  keep  her 

And  sdoreward  lead  again  her  foam- 
fleeced  flocks. 

For  the  same  wave  that  rims  the  Cazib 

shore 
With  momentary  brede  of  pearl  and 

gold, 
Goes  hurrying  thence  to  gladden  witii 

its  roar 
Lorn  weeds  bound  feat  on  rocks  of  Lih- 

rador. 
By  love  divine  on  one  sweet  emnd 

rolled. 


And,  though  Thy  healing  waten  frr 

withdraw, 
I,  too,  can  wait  and  feed  on  hope  of 

Thee 
And  of  the  dear  recurrence  of  Thy  htw. 
Sure  that  the  parting  grace  my  monuqg 

saw  ' 
Abides  its  time  to  come  in  sesich  of  mSi 
1864. 

THE  riNDlKa  OF  TBR  LTB& 

Thbbx  lay  upon  the  ocean's  shore 
What  once  a  tortoise  served  to  cover. 
A  year  and  more,  with  rush  and  roai; 
The  surf  had  rolled  it  over, 
Had  played  with  it,  and  flung  it  by. 
As  wind  and  weather  might  decide  i^ 
Then  tossed  it  high  where  sand^dzttl 

dry 
Cheap  burial  mii^tprofide  it.  . 
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It  nttad  there  to  bleach  or  tan. 

The  rains  had  soaked,  the  sons  had 

bumed  it; 
With  many  a  hen  the  fisherman 
Had  stumbled  o'er  and  spomed  it ;  • 
And  there  the  fisher-girl  would  stay, 
Co^jectannp;  with  her  brother 
How  in  their  play  the  poor  estray 
Might  senre  some  use  or  other. 

So  there  it  lay,  through  wet  and  dry, 
As  empty  as  the  last  new  sonnet, 
Till  by  and  by  came  Mercnry, 
And,  haying  mused  upon  it, 
"Why,  here/*  cried  he,  '< the  thing  of 

things 
In  shape,  material,  and  dimension ! 
Giye  it  but  strings,  and,  lo^  it  aingB» 
A  wonderful  inyention ! " 

fk)  said,  so  done ;  the  chords  he  strained, 
And,  as  his  fingers  o'er  them  hovered. 
The  shell  disdained  a  soul  had  gained, 
The  lyre  had  been  discoyered. 
0  empty  world  that  round  us  lies. 
Dead  shell,  of  soul  and  thought  forsaken, 
Brought  we  but  eyes  like  liercuiy's, 
In  thee  what  songs  should  waken ! 


KXW-TXAB'S  EVX.    mOl 

T&I8  is  the  midnight  of  the  century,  -^ 

harkl 
Through  aisle  and  arch  of  Godminster 

haye  gone 
Twelye  throbs  that  tolled  the  zenith  of 

the  dark, 
And  momward  now  the  starry  hands 

moye  on ; 
*'  Momward  t "  the  angelic  watchers  say, 
"  Passed  is  the  sorest  trial ; 
Ko  plot  of  man  can  stay 
The  hand  upon  the  dial; 
Kight  is  the  dark  stem  of  the  lily  Day. 
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If  we,  who  watched  in  yallm  here  below, 
Toward  streaks,  misdeemed  of  mom,  our 

faces  turned 
When   yolcan  glares  set  all   the  east 

aglow,  — 
We  are  not  poorer  that  we  wept  and 

yearned ; 
Thaofgti  earth  swing  wide  from  God's 

intent^ 


And  though  no  man  nor  nation 
Will  moye  with  full  consent 
In  heayenly  groyitation, 
Yet  by  one  Sun  is  eyery  orbit  bent. 


rOB  AN  ADTOGBAPH. 

Though  old  the  thought  and  oft  ez- 

prest, 
'T  is  nis  at  last  who  says  it  best,  — 
I  '11  try  my  fortune  with  the  rest. 

Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white 
Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  ni^^ 

**  Lo,  time  and  space  enough,"  we  cry^ 
"  To  ¥rrite  an  epic ! "  so  we  try 
Our  nibs  upon  tne  edge,  and  die. 

Muse  not  which  way  the  pen  to  hold. 
Luck  hates  the  slow  and  loyes  the  bold* 
Soon  come  the  darkness  and  the  cold. 

Greatly  be^n !  though  thou  haye  time 
But  for  a  hne,  be  that  sublime,  — 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

Ah,  with  what  lofty  hope  we  came  J 
But  we  foraet  it,  dream  of  fame. 
And  scrawl,  as  I  do  here,  a  name. 


AL  FRESCO. 

Th8  dandelions  and  buttercups 
GQd  all  the  lawn ;  the  drowsy  bee 
Stumbles  among  the  cloyer-tops. 
And  summer  sweetens  all  but  me: 
Away,  unfruitful  lore  of  books, 
For  whose  yain  idiom  we  reject 
The  soul's  more  natiye  dialect, 
Aliens  among  the  birds  and  brooks^ 
Dull  to  interpret  or  conceiye 
What  gospels  lost  the  woods  retrieyel 
Away,  ye  critics,  dty-bred. 
Who  springes  set  of  thus  and  so. 
And  in  the  first  man's  footsteps  tnsad. 
Like  those  who  toil  through  drifted 

snowt 
Away,  my  poets,  whose  sweet  spell 
Can  make  a  garden  of  a  cell  I 
I  need  ye  not,  for  I  to-day 
WHl  make  one  long  sweet  yerse  of  play. 
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Snap^    chord  of   manhood's  tenser 
strain! 
To^y  I  will  be  a  hoy  again ; 
The  mind's  panning  element, 
Like  a  bow  slackenMl  and  unbent, 
In  some  dark  corner  shall  be  leant. 
The  robin  sings,  aa  of  old,  from  the 

limb! 
The  catbird  croons  in  the  lilac-bnsh ! 
Through  the  dim  arbor,  himself  more 

Silently  hops  the  hermit-throsh, 
The  withered  leaves  keep  dumb  for  him ; 
The  irreverent  buccaneering  bee 
Hath  stormed  and  rifled  the  nunnery 
Of  the  lily,  and  scattered  the  sacred  floor 
With  haste-dropt  gold  from  shrine  to 

door; 
There,  ss  of  yore, 
The  rich,  milk-tingeing  bnttereup 
Its  tiny  polished  urn  holds  np» 
Filled  with  ripe  summer  to  the  edge,  . 
The  sun  in  his  own  wine  to  pledge ; 
And  our  tall  elm,  this  hundredth  year 
Doge  of  our  leafy  Venice  here, 
Who,  with  an  annual  ring,  doth  wed 
The  bine  Adriatic  overhead, 
Shadows  with  his  palatial  mass 
The  deep  canals  of  flowing  grass. 

O  nnestranged  birds  and  bees ! 
O  face  of  Nature  always  troe  t 
O  never-nnsympathiziDg  trees ! 
O  never-rejecting  roof  of  blue. 
Whose  rasn  disherison  never  falls 
On  us  unthinking  prodigals, 
Yet  who  convictest  all  our  Ul, 
So  grand  and  unappeasable ! 
Methinks  my  heart  from  each  of  these 
Plucks  part  of  childhood  back  again, 
Lonff  there  imprisoned,  as  the  breeze 
Doth  every  hiaden  odor  seize 
Of  wood  and  water,  hill  and  plain ; 
Once  more  am  I  admitted  peer 
In  the  upper  house  of  Nature  here. 
And  feel  through  all  my  pulses  run 
The  royal  blood  of  breeze  and  sun. 

Upon  these  elm-arched  solitudes 
No  hum  of  neighbor  toil  intrudes ; 
The  only  hammer  that  I  hear 
Is  wielded  by  the  woodpecker, 
The  single  noisy  calling  his 
In  all  our  leaf-hid  Sybaris ; 
The  ^ood  old  time,  close-hidden  here, 
PezBists,  a  loyal  cavalier, 


While  Roundheads  prim,  with  poiBtflf 

fox. 
Probe  wainscot-chink  and  empty  box ; 
Here  no  hoarse-voioed  iconoclast 
Insults  thy  statues,  royal  Past ; 
Myself  too  prone  the  axe  to  wield, 
I  touch  the  silver  side  of  the  ^eld 
With   lance   reversed,  and    ehalkngi 

peace, 
A  willing  convert  of  the 


How  chanced  it  that  so  lone  I  tost 
A  cablets  length  fh>m  this  rich  coas^ 
With  foolish  anchors  huffBing  dose 
The  beckoning  weeds  anolar^  oozc^ 
Nor  had  the  wit  to  wreck  bejore 
On  this  enchanted  island's  shore. 
Whither  the  current  of  the  sea» 
With  wiser  drift,  persuaded  met 

0,  might  we  but  of  sneh  rare  days 
Build  up  the  spirit's  dwelling-plaoel 
A  temple  of  so  Parian  stone 
Would  brook  a  marble  ^od  alone^ 
The  statue  of  a  perfect  bfe. 
Far-shrined    from    earth's    bestaimig 

strife. 
Alas !  though  such  felicity 
In  our  vext  world  here  may  not  be, 
Tet,  as  sometimes  the  peasant's  hnt 
Shows  stones  which  old  religion  cat 
With  text  inspired,  or  mystio  sign 
Of  the  Eternal  and  Divine, 
Tom  from  the  consecration  deep 
Of  some  fallen  nunnery's  mossy  sleeps 
So,  from  the  ruins  of  this  day 
Orumbling  in  golden  dnst  away. 
The  soul  one  gracious  block  may  draw. 
Carved  with  some  fragment  of  the  laVg 
Which,  set  in  life's  prosaic  wall. 
Old  benedictions  may  recall. 
And  lure  some  nunlike  thoughts  to  tdn 
Their  dwelling  hers  for  memory's 


MASAOOa 
IN  THB  BBANGAOOI  CSAFBL 

Hs  came  to  Florence  long  sgo. 
And  painted  here  these  ^ralla,  tfaatshflOl 
For  Kaphael  and  for  Angelo, 
With  secrets  deeper  than  his  own. 
Then  shrank  into  the  dark  again. 
And  died,  we  know  not  how  or  when. 

The  shadows  deepened,  and  I  tnived 
Half  sadly  from  tbt  freaoo  grwid; 


id  Ibe  miMDliEliI  then."    Pigt  3 
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^And  is  this,'*  mused  I,  "aU  ye  earned, 
High-Taolted  brain  and  cmming  hand. 
That  ye  to  greater  men  could  teach 
The  aiull  yoiirselyes  coold  neyer  reach  f " 

''And  who  were  they,"  I  mused,  "that 

wrought 
Through  pathless  wilds,  with  labor  long, 
The  highways  of  our  daily  thoneht  f 
Who  rpared  those  towers  of  earliest  song 
That  lift  TLB  from  the  crowd  to  peace 
Remote  in  sanny  silences  t" 

Ont  clanged  the  Ave  Mary  bells, 
And  to  my  heart  this  message  came : 
Each  clamorous  throat  among  them  tells 
What   strong-sonled   martyrs  died   in 

flame 
To  make  it  possible  that  thou 
Shouldst  here  with  brother  sinners  bow. 

Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke 

for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air; 
The  dust  we  trample  heedlessly 
Throbbed  once  in  saints  and  heroes  rare, 
Who  perished,  opening  for  their  race 
New  pathways  to  the  commonplace. 

Henceforth,  when  rings  the  health  to 

thoee 
Who  live  in  story  and  in  song, 
O  nameless  dead,  that  now  repose 
Safe  in  Oblivion's  chambers  strongs 
Onto  cup  of  recognition  true 
Shall  suently  be  dndned  to  you  t 


WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN. 

Ht  coachman,  in  the  moonlight  there. 
Looks  through  the  side-light  of  the 
door; 

I  bear  him  with  his  brethren  swear, 
Ab  I  could  do,  — but  only  more. 

Flattening  his  nose  against  the  pane, 
He  envies  me  mv  brilliant  lot. 

Breathes  on  his  acning  fists  in  vain. 
And  dooms  me  to  a  place  more  hot. 

He  sees  me  in  to  supper  go, 
A  sUken  wander  bv  my  side, 

Bore  anns,  bare  shoulden,  and  a  row 
Of  floonoea^  for  the  door  too  wide. 


He  thinks  how  happy  is  my  ann 
'Neath  its  white-gloved  and  jewelled 
load; 

And  wishes  me  some  dreadful  harm. 
Hearing  the  meny  corks  explode. 

Meanwhile  I  inly  curse  the  bore 
Of  hunting;  stul  the  same  old  coon^ 

And  envy  him,  outside  the  door, 
In  golden  quiets  of  the  moon. 

The  winter  wind  is  not  so  cold 
As  the  bright  smile  he  sees  me  win. 

Nor  the  hosrs  oldest  wine  so  old 
As  our  poor  gabble  sour  and  thin. 

I  envy  him  the  ungyved  prance 
With  which  his  ueesing  feet  he  warmsi 

And  drag  my  lady's-chaius  and  dance 
The  guley-slave  of  dreary  forms. 

O,  could  he  have  my  share  of  din, 
And  I  his  quiet  I — past  a  doubt 

'T  would  still  be  one  man  bored  within. 
And  just  another  bored  without. 

Nay,  when,  once  paid  my  mortal  fee, 
borne  idler  on  my  headstone  grim 

Traces  the  moss-blurred  name,  will  he 
Think  me  the  happier,  or  I  him  ? 

00DMIN8TER  CHIMEa 

WKITTBN  IM  AID  OF  A  CHIMK  OF  BBLUi 
FOB  CHKIBT  CHURCH,  GAXBRIDOB. 

60DMIN8TEB  r    Is  it  Fancy's  play  t 

I  know  not,  but  the  worn 
SingB  in  my  heart,  nor  can  I  say 

whether 't  was  dreamed  or  heard ; 
Yet  fragrant  in  my  mind  it  cluogs 

As  blossoms  after  rein. 
And  builds  of  half-remembered  thinga 

This  vision  in  my  brain. 

Through  aisles  of  long-drawn  centuries 

My  spirit  walks  in  thought. 
And  to  that  symbol  lifts  its  eyes 

Which  God's  own  pity  wrought ; 
From  Calvary  shines  the  altar's  gleam. 

The  Church's  East  is  there, 
The  Ages  one  great  minster  seem. 

That  throbs  with  praise  and  prayer. 

And  all  the  way  from  Calvary  down 

The  carven  pavement  shows 
Their  graves   who  won    the   martyrs 
crown 

And  safe  in  God  repose ; 
The  saints  of  many  a  warring  creed 

Who  now  in  heaven  havelearaod 
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rhat  all  paths  to  the  Father  lead 
Where  Self  the  feet  have  apnnied. 

AJid,  as  the  mystic  aides  I  uoe, 

By  aureoled  workmen  bimt, 
Lives  ending  at  the  Cross  I  tnce 

Alike  throoffh  grace  and  ffailt ; 
One  Mary  bathes  the  blessed  feet 

With  ointment  from  her  eves, 
With  spikenard  one,  and  both  are  sweet* 

For  both  are  sacrifice. 

MoraTian  hymn  and  Bomsn  chant 

In  one  deVotion  blend. 
To  speak  the  sonl's  eternal  want 

Of  Him,  the  inmost  friend ; 
One  prayer  soars  cleansed  with  martyr 
fire. 

One  choked  with  sinnei^s  tetrs, 
In  heaven  both  meet  in  one  desire, 

Ajid  God  one  moric  hears. 

Whilst  thns  I  dream,  the  bells  dash  ont 

Upon  the  Sabbath  air, 
Each  seems  a  hostile  faith  to  shout, 

A  selfish  form  of  prayer; 
Hy  dream  is  shattered,  yet  who  knows 

But  in  that  heaven  so  near 
These  discords  find  harmonious  dose 

In  God's  atoning  earf 

O  chime  of  sweet  Saint  Charity, 

Peal  soon  that  Easter  mom 
When  Christ  for  all  shall  risen  be. 

And  in  all  hearts  new-bom  1 
That  Pentecost  when  utterance  dear 

To  all  men  shall  be  given, 
When  all  shall  say  My  Brother  here, 

And  hear  My  Son  in  heaven  1 


THE  PARTDTO  OF  THE  WAYB. 

Who  hath  not  been  a  poet  ?    Who  hath 

not. 
With  life's  new  quiver  full  of  winged 

years, 
Shot  at  a  venture,  and  then,  following 

on, 
^tood  doubtfd  at  the  Parting  of  the 

Ways? 

There  once  I  stood  in  dresm,  and  as  I 

paused, 
liOokiDg  this  way  and  that,  came  forth 

to  me 


The  figure  of  a  woman  veiled,  tiiat  aaid« 
"My  name  is  Duty,  turn  and  foDov 

me"; 
Something  there  was  that  chilled  me  in 

her  voice ; 
I  fdt  Youth's  hand  grow  slack  and  oold 

in  mine. 
As  if  to  be  withdrawn,  and  I  exclaimed: 
*'  0,  leave  the  hot  wild  heart  within  my 

breast! 
Duty  comes  soon  enough,  too  soon  comes 

Death; 
This  slippery  globe  of  life  whirls  of  itself^ 
Hasting  our  youth  away  into  the  dark ; 
These   senses,  quivering  with  electrlo 

heats, 
Too  soon  will  show,  like  nests  on  wintry 

boughs 
Obtrusive  emptiness,  too  palpable  wreck. 
Which  whistung  norUi-winos  line  witli 

downy  snow 
Sometimes,  or  fringe  with  folisged  tinie^ 

in  vain. 
Thither  the  singing  birds  no  nuwe  r^ 

turn." 

Then  glowed  to  me  a  maiden  from  the 

le^ 
With  bosom  half  disdoaed,  and  naked 

arms 
More  white  and  undulant  than  necks  of 

swaub ; 
And  all  before  her  steps  an  iniiuence  ran 
Warm  as  the  whispering   South  tlttt 

opens  buds 
And  swells  the  Isggsrd  sails  of  Nortiiflm 

May. 
"I  am  odled  Pleasure,  oome  with  me!" 

she  said. 
Then  lauffhed,  and  shook  out  sunahias 

from  ner  hair. 
Nor  only  that,  but,  so  it  seemed,  shook 

out 
All  memory  too^  and  all  the  moonlit 

past. 
Old    loves,  old   aspirations,    and   old 

dreams. 
More  beautiful  for  being  old  and  gone. 

So  we  two  went  together;  downward 

sloped 
The  path  through  yellow  meads,  or  so  I 

dreamed, 
Tdlow  with  sunshine  and  young 

but! 
Saw  naught  nor  heard,  shut  v^  in 

dose  joy; 


THz  VAxnsa  of  the  ways. 
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I  only  felt  tiie  band  within  my  own, 
Tninsmuting  all  my  blood  to  golden  fixe, 
BiflBolving  all  my  bnin  in  throbbing 
mist. 

Suddenly  ahnnk  the  hand;  anddenly 

burst 
A  cry  that  split  the  torpor  of  my  brain, 
And  as  the  first  sharp  thrust  of  bghtning 

loosens 
From  the  heaped  doad  its  rain,  loosened 

my  sense : 
"fiaremefitthiiUed;  "O,  hide  me! 

there  ia  Death ! 
Death  the  divider,  the  nnmercifdl. 
That  digs  his  pitfalls  under  Lot6  and 

Youth 
And  coyers   Beauty  up   in   the   cold 

^und; 
Homble  Death !  bringer  of  endless  dark ; 
Let  him  not  see  me  I  hide  me  in  thy 

breast!" 
Thereat  I  strore  to  clasp  her,  but  my 

arms 
Met  only  what  slipped  crumbling  down, 

A  handful  of  gray  ashes,  at  my  feet 

I  would  have  fled,  I  would  have  followed 

back 
That  pleasant  path  we  came,  but  all  was 

cnanged ; 
Rocky  the  way,  abrupt,  and  hard  to  find ; 
Yet    I    toiled  on,  and,  toiling  on,  1 

thought, 
«^That  way  lies  Youth,  and  Wisdom, 

and  all  Good; 
Tor  only  by  unlearning  Wisdom  comes 
And    climbing    backward    to   diviner 

Youth; 
What  the  world  teaches  profits  to  the 

world. 
What  the  soul  teaches  profits  to  the  soul. 
Which  then  first  stanoB  erect  with  God- 
ward  face. 
When  she  lets  £aQ  her  pack  of  withered 

facts, 
The  gleanings  of  the  outward  eye  and 

ear. 
And  looks  and  listens  with  her  finer 

sense; 
Hor  Truth  nor  Knowledge  cometh  fi!om 

without." 

After  long  weary  days  I  stood  again 
And  waited  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways; 
A^rin  the  figure  of  a  woman  veiled 


Stood  forth  and  beckoned,  «aid  I  followed 

now: 
Down  to  no  bower  of  roses  led  the 

path. 
But  through  the  streets  of  towns  where 

chattering  Gold 
Hewed  wood  for  fires  whose  glow  was 

owned  and  fenced. 
Where  Kakedneas  wove   garments   of 

warm  wool 
Not  for  itself ; — or  through  the  fields  it 

led 
Where  Hunger  reaped  the  unattainable 

grain. 
Where  Idleness  enforced  saw  idle  lands. 
Leagues  of  unpeopled  soil,  the  common 

earth, 
Walled  round  with  paper  against  God 

and  Kan. 
**  I  cannot  look,"  I  groaned,  "at  only 

these; 
The  heart  grows  hardened  with  perpet- 
ual wont. 
And  palters  with  a  feigned  necessity, 
Bai^ininff  with  itself  to  be  content ; 
Let  me  behold  thy  face." 

The  Form  replied : 
"  Men  follow  Duty,  never  overtake ; 
Duty  nor  lifts  her  veil  nor  looks  behind." 
But,  as  she  spake,  a  loosened  lock  of 

hair 
Slipped  from  beneath  her  hood,  and  I, 

who  looked 
To  see  it  gray  and  thin,  saw  amplest 

gold; 
Not  that  dull  metal  dug  from  sordid 

earth. 
But  such  as  the  retiring  sunset  flood 
Leaves  heaped  on  bays  and  capes  of 

island  cloud. 
**  0  Guide  divine,"  I  prayed,  "  although 

not  yet 
I  may  repair  the  virtue  which  I  feel 
Gone  out  at  touch  of  untuned  things 

and  foul 
With  draughts  of  Beauty,  yet  declare 

how  soon ! " 

"  Faithless  and  faint  of  heart,"  the  voice 

returned, 
"  Thou  see'st  no  beauty  save  thou  make 

it  first ; 
Man,  Woman,  Nature,  each  is  but  a 


Where  the  soul  sees  the  image  of  her^ 

self, 
y iaihle  eohoes^  offsprings  of  hsrselL 
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Bat,  ainoe  thou  need'rt  assannoe  of  how 

loon, 
Wait  till  that  angel  comet  who  opens 

The  reconciler,  he  who  Hits  the  veil. 
The  renniter,  the  rest-hringer,  Death." 

I  waited,  and  methonght  he  came ;  bat 

how, 
Or  in  what  shape,  I  donbted,  for  no 

sign. 
By  touch  or  mark,  he  gare  me  as  he 

Only  1  knew  a  lily  that  I  held 

Snapt  short  below  the  head  and  ahiir- 
elled  up ; 

Then  turned  my  Guide  and  looked  at 
me  unveiled. 

And  I  beheld  no  face  of  matron  stem, 

But  that  enchantment  I  had  followed 
erst. 

Only  more  lair,  more  clear  to  eye  and 
brain. 

Heightened  and  chastened  by  a  house- 
hold charm  ; 

She  smiled,  and  "  Which  is  fairer,**  said 
her  eyes, 
The  hag's  unreal  Florimel  or  mine  ?*' 


<« 


ALADDIN. 

When  I  was  a  begnurly  boy. 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy, 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp ; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  oold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain. 
And  bullded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 

My  beautiful  castles  in  Spain  I 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night, 

I  have  money  and  power  good  store, 
But  I  'd  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver 
brignt, 

For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more  ; 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose, 

You  gave,  and  may  snatch  again  ; 
\  have  nothing 't  would  pain  me  to  lose, 

For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain  ! 

AN  INVITATION. 
TO  J.  F.  H. 

NiKB  years  have  slipt  like  honr-glaas 

sand 
Wtam  life's  still-emptying  globe  away, 


Since  last,  dear  friend,  I  clasped  yon 

hand. 
And  stood  upon  the  impoverished  land. 
Watching  the  steamer  down  the  bay. 

I  held  the  token  which  yon  gave^ 
While  slowly  the  smoke-pennon  coiled 
O'er  the  vague  rim  'tween  sky  and  wan^ 
And  shut  we  distance  like  a  graven 
Leaving  me  in  the  colder  world. 

The  old  worn  world  of  huny  and  heat, 
The  young,  fresh  world  of  thought  and 

scope. 
While   yoo,  where  bedconing  billovt 

fleet 
Climb  far  sky-beachea  still  and  sweet. 
Sank  wavering  down  the  ocean-alope. 

Ton  sought  the  new  world  in  the  old, 
I  found  the  old  world  in  the  new. 
All  that  our  human  hearts  can  hold. 
The  inward  world  of  deathless  mould. 
The  same  that  Father  Adam  knew. 

He  needs  no  ship  to  cross  the  tide. 
Who,  in  the  lives  about  him,  aees 
Fair  window-prospects  opening  wide 
O'er  lustorv's  fields  on  every  aide, 
To  Ind  and  Egypt,  Rome  and  Greeoe. 

Whatever  moulds  of  various  brain 
£  er  shaped  the  world  to  weal  or  woe^ 
Whatever  empires'  wax  and  wanie. 
To  him  that  hath  not  eyes  in  vain. 
Our  village-mioroooam  can  show. 

Come  back  our  ancient  walks  to  trad. 
Dear  haunts  of  lost  or  scattered  friend^ 
Old  Harvard's  scholar-factories  red. 
Where  song  and  smoke  and  ^anjfutar 

sped 
The  nights  to  proctor-haunted  ends. 

Constant  are  all  our  former  loves. 
Unchanged  the  icehouse-girdled  pond. 
Its  hemlock  glooms,  its  shadowy  oove% 
Where  floats  the  coot  and  never  moreib 
Its  slopes  of  long-tamed  green  beyond. 

Our  old  familiars  are  not  laid. 
Though  snapt  our  wands  and  sank  oar 

TOoks; 
They  beckon,  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
Where,  round  broad  meads  that  moi 

wade. 
The  Charles  his  steel-blQe 
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"Wliere,  as  the  clondbetgs  eastward  blow, 
From  glow  to  gloom  ^e  hillsides  shift 
Their  plumps  of  orchaid-trees  arow, 
Their  lakes  of  rye  that  wave  and  flow. 
Their  snowy  whLteweed's  summer  drift. 

There  have  we  watched  the  West  unfurl 

A  cloud  Bjrzantimn  newly  horn. 

With  flickering  spires  and  domes  of 

pearl. 
And  vapory  surfs  that  crowd  and  curl 
Into  the  sunset's  Golden  Horn. 

There,  as  the  flaming  Occident 
Burned  slowly  down  to  ashes  gray, 
Kight  pitched  o'erhead  her  silent  tent. 
And  glimmering  gold  from  Hesper sprent 
Upon  the  darkened  river  lay. 

Where  a  t¥nn  sky  but  just  before 
Deepened,  and  double  swallowsskimmed, 
And,  from  a  visionaiy  shore. 
Hung  visioned  tre^  that  more  and 

more 
Grew  dusk  as  those  above  were  dimmed. 

Then  eastward  saw  we  slowly  grow 
Clear-edged  the  lines  of  roof  and  spire, 
YThile  ffreat  elm-masses  blacken  slow. 
And   Imden-ricks   their  round  heads 

show 
Against  a  flush  of  widening  fire. 

Bonbtfol  at  first  and  far  away. 

The  moon-flood  creeps  more  wide  and 

wide ; 
Up  a  ridged  beach  of  dondy  gray. 
Curved  round  the  east  as  round  a  bay. 
It  slips  and  spreads  its  gradual  tide. 

Then  suddenly,  in  lurid  mood. 

The  moon  looms  huge  o'er  town  and 

field 
As  upon  Adam,  red  like  blood, 
Tween  him  and  Eden's  happy  wood, 
Glared  the  commissioned  angel's  shield. 

Or  let  us  seek  the  seaside,  there 
To  wander  idly  as  we  list, 
Whether,  on  rocky  headlands  bare. 
Sharp  cedar^homs,  like  breakers,  tear 
The  trailing  fringes  of  gray  mist. 

Or  whether,  under  skies  full  flown. 
The  brightening  surfs,  with  foamy  din. 
Their  breeze-caught  forelocks  backwaid 
blown. 


Against  the  beach's  yellow  zone. 
Curl  slow,  and  plunge  forever  in. 

And,  as  we  watch  those  canvas  toweit 
That  lean  along  the  horizon's  rim, 
'*Sail  on,"  111  say;   "may  sunniest 

hours 
Convov  you  from  this  land  of  ours. 
Since  from  my  side  you  bear  not  him  I  ** 

For  years  thrice  three,  wise  Horace  said, 
A  poem  rare  let  silence  bind ; 
And  love  may  ripen  in  the  shade, 
Like  ours,  for  nine  long  seasons  laid 
In  deepest  arches  of  the  mind. 

Come  back  I    Not  ours  the  Old  World's 

good. 
The  Old  Worid's  ill,  thank  God,  not 

ours; 
But  here,  fax  better  understood. 
The  days  enforce  our  native  mood. 
And  cludlenge  all  our  manlier  power^p 

Kindlier  to  me  the  place  of  birth 
That  first  my  tottering  footsteps  trod ; 
There  may  be  fairer  spots  of  earth. 
But  all  their  glories  are  not  worth 
The  virtue  in  the  native  sod. 

Thence  climbs  an  influence  more  benign 
Through  pulse  and  nerve,  through  heart 

and  brain ; 
Sacred  to  me  those  fibres  fine 
That  first  clasped  earth.    0,  ne'er  be 

mine 
The  alien  sun  and  alien  rain ! 

These  nourish  not  like  homelier  glows 
Or  waterings  of  familiar  skies, 
And  nature  fairer  blooms  bestows 
On  the  heaped  hush  of  wintrv  snows, 
In  pastures  dear  to  childhood's  eyes, 

Than  where  Italian  earth  receives 
The  partial  sunshine's  ampler  boons. 
Where  vines  carve  friezes  'neath  thf 

eaves, 
And,  in  dark  firmaments  of  leavesi 
The  orange  lifts  its  golden  moons. 


THE  K0MADE8. 

What  Nature  makes  in  any  mood 
To  me  is  warranted  for  gooo. 
Though  long  before  I  learned  to 
She  did  not  set  us  moral  theses^ 
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And  aeomed  to  hvn  her  tweet  caprioee 
Strait-wustooftted  in  you  or  me. 

I,  who  take  root  and  firmly  ding, 
Thought  fixedness  the  only  thing; 
Why  r^atore  made  the  butterflies, 
(Thoee  dreams  of  wings  that  float  and 

hover 
At  noon  the  slumberous  poppies  over,) 
Was  something  hidden  from  mine  eyes, 

Till  once,  upon  a  rock's  brown  bosom, 
Bright  as  a  thorny  cactus-blossom, 
I  saw  a  butterfly  at  rest ; 
Then  first  of  both  I  felt  the  beauty ; 
The  airy  whim,  the  grim-set  duty. 
Each  from  the  other  took  its  best. 

Clearer  it  grew  than  winter  sky 
That  Nature  still  had  reasons  why ; 
And,  shifting  sudden  as  a  breeze, 
My  fancy  found  no  satisfaction. 
No  antithetic  sweet  attraction. 
So  great  as  in  the  Nomades. 

Scythians,  with  Nature  not  at  strife. 
Light  Arabs  of  our  complex  life. 
They  build  no  houses,  plant  no  mills 
To  utilize  Time's  sliding  river. 
Content  that  it  flow  waste  forever, 
H  they,  like  it,  may  have  their  wills. 

An  hour  they  pitch  their  shifting  tents 
In  thoughts,  in  feelings,  and  events ; 
Beneath  the  palm-tre^  on  the  grass. 
They  sing,  they  dance,  make  love,  and 

chatter. 
Vex  the  grim  temples  with  their  clatter. 
And  make  Truth's  fount  their  looking- 
glass. 

A  picnic  life ;  frt^m  love  to  love. 
From  faith  to  faith  thej  lightly  move, 
And  yet,  hard-eyed  philosopher, 
The  flightiest  maid  that  ever  hovered 
To  me  vour  thought-webs  fine  discov- 

ereo. 
No  lens  to  see  them  through  like  her. 


So  witehingly  her  finger-ti^ 

To  Wisdom,  as  away  she  tnps, 

She  kisses,  waves  such  sweet  farewells 

To  Duty,  as  she  laughs  "  To-morrow ! 

That  both  from  that  mad  contrast  bor 


i» 


row 


The  beach-bird  on  its  pearly  Tcrgs 
Follows  and  flies  the  whispering  som^ 
While,  in  his  tent,  the  rock-stayed  AtB 
Awaits  the  flood's  star-timed  vibratiQiiii 
And  both,  the  flutter  and  the  patience^ 
The  sauntering  poet  loves  them  welL 

Fulfil  so  much  of  Crod's  decree 
As  works  its  problem  out  in  thee^ 
Nor  dream  that  in  thy  breast  alone 
The  conscience  of  the  changefol  ammmmm^ 
The  Will  that  in  the  planets  reasons 
With  space-wide  logic,  has  its  throne. 

Thy  virtue  makes  not  vice  of  minei 
Uxuike,  but  none  the  less  divine; 
Thy  toil  adorns,  not  chides,  my  ^y; 
Nature  of  sameness  is  so  cbaiy. 
With  such  wild  whim  the  freakish  hiif 
Picks  piesento  for  the  christening-day. 

SELF-STUDY. 

A  FRBSSNGB  both  by  night  and  day^ 
That  made  my  life  seem  just  begun. 
Yet  scarce  a  presence,  rather  say 
The  warning  aureole  of  one. 

And  yet  I  felt  it  everywhere ; 
Walked  I  the  woodland's  aisles  along; 
It  seemed  to  brush  me  with  its  hair; 
Bathed  I,  I  heard  a  mermaid's  song. 

How  sweet  it  was  I    A  bnttercnp 
Could  hold  for  me  a  day's  deli^t^ 
A  bird  could  lift  my  fancy  an 
To  ether  free  from  cloud  or  blight. 

Who  was  the  nymph  f    Nay,  I  will  se^ 
Methought,  and  I  will  know  her  near; 
If  such,  divined,  her  charm  can  be. 
Seen  and  possessed,  how  triply  dear! 

So  every  magic  art  I  tried. 
And  spells  as  numberless  as  sand. 
Until,  one  evenings  by  my  side 
I  saw  her  glowing  fulness  stand. 

I  turned  to  clasp  her,  but  '*  Farewell,** 
Parting  she  sighed,  ''we  meet  no  mote; 
Not  by  my  hand  the  curtain  fell 
That  leaves  yon  conscious^  wise,  and 
poor. 


It 


A  perfectness  found  nowhere  else. 


Sinoe  yon  have  found  me  ont^  I  go; 
Another  lover  I  must  find. 
Content  his  happiness  to  know. 
Nor  strive  its  secret  to  unwind.** 
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A  HEAP  of  bare  and  splintery  ciags 
Tumbled  about  by  ligbtning  and  frost, 
With   rifta   and   chasms    and   storm- 
bleached  lags, 
That  wait  and  growl  for  a  ship  to  be 

lost; 
Ko  island,  bat  rather  the  skeleton 
Of  a  wreicked  and  vengeance-smitten 

one, 
"Where,  eons  ago,  with  half-shnt  eye, 
The  sluggish  saurian  crawled  to  die. 
Gasping  under  titanic  ferns ; 
Bibs  ofrock  that  seaward  iut. 
Granite  shoulders   and    ootdders   and 

snags, 
Bound   which,  though  the  winds  in 

heayen  be  shut, 
The  nightmared   ocean  nnmnors  and 

yearns, 
Welters,  and  swashes,  and  tosses,  and 

turns, 
Jknd  the  dreary  bUck  sea-weed  lolls  and 

wags; 
Only  rock  from  shore  to  shore. 
Only  a  moan  through  the  bleak  clefts 

blown. 
With  sobs  in  the  lifts  where  the  coarse 

kelp  shifts. 
Falling  and  lifting^  tossing  and  drifting, 
And  under  all  a  deep,  dufi  roar, 
Dying  and  swelling  foreyermore,  — 
Bock  and  moan  and  roar  alone. 
And  the  dread  of  some  nameless  thing 

unknown. 
These  make  Appledore. 

These  make  Appledore  by  night : 
Then  there  are  monsters  left  and  right ; 
Every  rock  is  a  different  monster; 
All  yon  have  read  of,  fancied,  dreamed. 
When  you  waked  at  night  becanse  you 

screamed, 
There  they  lie  for  half  a  mile, 
Jmnbled  together  in  a  pile. 
And  (thou^  you  know  they  never  once 

stir). 
If  you   look  long,  they  seem  to   be 

moving 
Just  as  plamlv  as  plain  can  be, 
Cmahing  ana  crowding;  wading  and 

shoving 
Out  into  the  awful  sea. 
Where  you  can  hear  them  snort  and 

fpout 


With  pauses  between,  as  if  they  wera 

listening. 
Then  tumult  anon  when  the  surf  breaks 

^listening 
In  the  blackness  where  they  wallow 

about. 

II. 

All  this  you  would  scarcely  comprehend. 
Should  jovL  see  the  isle  on  a  sunny  day ; 
Then  it  is  simple  enough  in  its  way,  — 
Two  rocky  bulges,  one  at  each  end. 
With  a  smaller  bulge  and  a  hollow  be- 
tween; 
Patches  of  whortleberry  and  bay ; 
Accidents  of  open  green. 
Sprinkled  with  loose  slabs  square  and 

Like  graveywds  for  ages  deserted ;  a  few 
Unsooal  thistles ;  an  elder  or  two. 
Foamed  over  with  blossoms  wbite  as 

spray; 
And  on  the  whole  island  never  a  tree 
Save  a  score  of  sumachs,  high  as  your 

knee. 
That  crouch  in  hollows  where  they  may, 
(The  cellars  where  once  stood  a  village, 

men  say,) 
Huddling  for  warmth,  and  never  grew 
Tall  enough  for  a  peep  at  the  sea ; 
A  seneral  dazzle  of  open  blue ; 
A  oreeze  always  blowing  and  playing 

rat-tat 
With  the  bow  of  the  ribbon  round  your 

hat; 
A  score  of  sheep  that  do  nothing  but 

stare 
Up  or  down  at  you  everywhere ; 
Three  or  four  cattle  that  chew  the  cud 
Lying  about  in  a  listless  despair ; 
A  medrick  that  makes  you  look  over- 
head 
With  short,  sharp  scream,  as  he  sights 

his  prey. 
And,   dropping  straight  and  swift  as 

lead. 
Splits  the  water  with  sudden  thud; — 
This  is  Appledore  by  day. 

A  common  island,  you  will  say ; 
But  stay  a  moment :  only  climb 
Up  to  the  highest  rock  of  the  isle. 
Stand  there  uone  for  a  little  while. 
And  with  gentle  approaches  it  grows 

sublime. 
Dilating  slowly  as  you  win 
A  sensi;  from  the  sUenoe  to  take  it  in. 
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Bo  wide  the  lonenen,  so  ladd  the  air, 
The  granite  beneath  yon  ao  aavagely 

Mie, 
Yoa  well  might  think  you  were  looking 

down 
From   aome    aky-ailenced    monntain'a 

crown, 
Whoee  waiat-belt  of  pinee  ia  wont  to  tear 
Locks  of  wool  from  the  topmoat  cloud. 
Only  be  sure  yon  go  alone. 
For  Orandenr  is  inaccessibly  prond. 
And  neyer  yet  has  backward  thrown 
Her  veil  to  feed  the  stare  of  a  crowd; 
To  more  than  one  was  never  shown 
That  aarfol  front,  nor  is  it  fit 
That  she,  Gothnmus-shod,  stand  bowed 
Until  the  self-approving  pit 
£i\ioy  the  gnat  of  its  own  wit 
In  mbbliiu;  plaudits  cheaply  lond ; 
She  hidesner  mountains  and  her  sea 
From  the  harriers  of  scenery. 
Who  hunt  down  sunsets,  and  huddle 

and  bay, 
Mouthing  ai\d  mumbling  the  dying  day. 

Trust  me,  't  is  something  to  be  cast 
Face  to  face  with  one's  l^lf  at  last, 
To  be  taken  out  of  the  fuss  afld  strife. 
The  endless  clatter  of  plate  and  knife. 
The  bore  of  books  ana  the  bores  of  the 

street, 
From  the  singular  mess  we  agree  to  call 

Life, 
Where  that  is  best  which  the  most  fools 

vote  is. 
And    planted  firm  on  one'a  own  two 

feet 
So  nigh  to  the  great  warm  heart  of  Qod, 
Ton  almost  seem  to  feel  it  beat 
Down  from  the  sunshine  and  up  from 

the  sod; 
To  be  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  notice 
All  the  beautiful  changes  and  chancea 
Through  which  the  luidscape  flits  and 

glances. 
And  to  see  how  the  face  of  common  day 
Is  written  all  over  with  tender  histories. 
When  you  study  it  that  intenser  way 
In  which  a  lover  looks  at  his  mistress. 

Till  now  you  dreamed  not  what  could 

be  done 
With  a  bit  of  rock  and  a  ray  of  sun ; 
But  look,  how  fade  the  lights  and  shades 
Of  keen  bare  edge  and  crevice  deep  1 
How  doubtfully  it  fades  and  fades. 
And  glows  again,  yon  craggy  steep. 


O'er  which,  throu^  oola^fl 

grades. 

The  musing  sunbeams  pause  and  creep! 
Now  pink  it  blooms,  now  riinunengray. 
Now  shadows  to  a  filmv  blue. 
Tries  one,  tries  all,  ana  will  not  stay. 
But  flits  from  opal  hue  to  hue. 
And  runs  through  evety  tendereat  langi 
Of  change  that  seems  not  to  be  change^ 
So  rare  the  sweep,  so  nice  the  art, 
That  lays  no  stress  on  any  part. 
But  ahihs  and  lingers  and  perBuades; 
So  soft  that  sun-brush  in  the  west, 
That  asks  no  costlier  nigments*  aids. 
But  Tningltiiff  knobs,  nawB,  anglesi  dhiti» 
Indifferent  of  worst  or  best. 
Enchants  the  clifb  with  wraiths  and 

hints 
And  gracious  preludinga  of  tints, 
Where  all  seems  fixed,  yet  all  evades, 
And  indefinably  pervaoes 
Perpetual  movement  with  perpetual  nati 

nL 

Away  northeast  is  Boone  Island  light; 
You  might  mistake  it  for  a  ship, 
Onlv  it  stands  too  plumb  uprigbty 
And  like  the  others  does  not  3xp 
Behind  the  sea's  unsteady  brink ; 
Though,  if  a  cloud-shade  chance  to  dip 
Upon  it  a  moment,  't  will  suddenly  nnk. 
Levelled  and  lost  in  the  darkened  main. 
Till  the  sun  builds  it  suddenly  up  again. 
As  if  with  a  rub  of  Aladdin'a  lamp. 
On  the  mainland  you  see  a  misty  caof» 
Of  mountains  pitcned  tumultnooaly : 
That  one  looming  so  long  and  laige 
Is  Saddleback,  and  that  point  yon  see 
Over  yon  low  and  rounded  maige. 
Like  the  boss  of  a  aleeping  giant's  taiga 
Laid  over  his  breast,  is  O^pee; 
That  shadow  there  mav  be  Kearsaxge; 
That  must  be  Great  Haystack;  I  Ian 

theae  names. 
Wherewith  the  lonely  &Tmer  tames 
Nature  to  mute  companionahip 
With  his  own  mind's  domestic  mood. 
And  strives  the  surly  world  to  clip 
In  the  arms  of  famiuar  habitude. 
'T  is  well  he  could  not  contrive  to  make 
A  Saxon  of  Agamenticus : 
He  glowers  there  to  the  north  of  q% 
Wrapt  in  his  blanket  of  blue  haze, 
Unconvertibly  savage,   and    sooma  ti 

take 
The  white  man's  baptism  or  his  my^ 
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Him  finlt  on  aliore  the  oouter  divines 
Throng  the  early  gray,  and  sees  him 

make 
The  moming  mist  from  his  scalp-lock 

of  pines; 
Him  fint  the  sJdpper  makes  ont  in  the 

west. 
Ere  the  earliest  sunstreak  shoots  trem- 

uloos, 
Plashing  with  orange  the  palpitant  lines 
Of  matable  billow,  crest  after  crest, 
And  mnimurs  Agamtniicus/ 
As  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  saint 
But  is  that  a  mountain  playing  cloud, 
Or  a  cloud  playing  mountain,  just  there, 

so  faint? 
Look  along  over  the  low  right  shoulder 
Of  Agamenticns  into  that  crowd 
Of  brassy  thnnderheads  behind  it ; 
Now  you  haye  caught  it,  but,  ere  you 

are  older 
By  half  an  hour,  you  will  lose  it  and 

find  it 
A  score  of  times ;  while  you  look  't  is 

gone, 
And,  just  as  you  've  given  it  up,  anon 
It  ia  there  again,  till  your  weary  eyes 
Fancy  they  see  it  waver  and  rise. 
With  its  brother  clouds;  it  is  Agio- 

chook. 
There  if  yon  seek  not,  and  gone  if  you 

look. 
Ninety  miles  off  as  the  eagle  flies. 

But  mountains  make  not  all  the  shore 
The  mainland  shows  to  Appledore ; 
Eight  miles  the  heaving  water  spreads 
To  a  long  low  coast  with  beacnes  and 

heads 
That  run  through  unima^ned  mazes, 
As  the  lights  and  shades  and  magical 

hazes 
Pat  them  away  or  bring  them  near, 
Shimmering^  aketched  out  for   thirty 

miles 
Between  two   capes  that   waver  like 

threads, 
And  sink  in  the  ocean,  and  reappear. 
Crumbled  and  melted  to  little  isles, 
With  filmy  trees,  that  seem  the  mere 
Half-fancies  of  drowsy  atmosphere ; 
And  see  the  beach  there,  where  it  is 
Flat  as  a  threshing-floor,  beaten  and 

packed 
With  the  flashing  flails  of  weariless 


How  it  lifts  and  looms  to  a  precipice, 


0*er  whose  square  front,  a  dream,  no 

more. 
The  steepened  sand-stripes  seem  to  pour, 
A  murmnrless  vision  of  catai-act ; 
You  almost  fancy  you  hear  a  roar, 
Fitful  and  faint  from  the  distance  wan- 
dering; 
But 't  is  only  the  blind  old  ocean  maun- 
dering, 
Raking  the  shingle  to  and  fro, 
Aimlessly  clutching  and  letting  go 
The  kelp-haired  sedges  of  Appkdore, 
Slipping  down  with  a  sleepy  foigettin^ 
And  anon  his  ponderous  shouldersettin^ 
With  a  deep,  hoarse  pant  against  Apple- 
dore. 

IV. 

Eutward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
Still  eastward,  eastward,  endlessly. 
The  sparkle  and  tremor  of  purple  bea 
That  rises  before  you,  a  flickering  hill, 
On  and  on  to  the  shut  of  the  sky. 
And  beyond,  you  fancy  it  sloping  until 
The  same  multitudinous  throb  and  thrill 
That  vibrate  under  your  dizzy  eye 
In  ripples  of  orange  and  pink  are  sent 
Where  the  poppied  sails  doze  on  the 

yard. 
And  the  clumsy  junk  and  proa  lie 
Sunk  deep  with  precious  woods  and 

nard. 
Hid  the  palmy  isles  of  the  Orient 
Those  leaning  towers  of  clouded  white 
On  the  farthest  brink  of  doubtful  ocean, 
That  shorten  and  shorten  out  of  sight, 
Yet  seem  on  the  selfsame  spot  to  stay. 
Receding  with  a  motionless  motion. 
Fading  to  dubious  films  of  gray. 
Lost,    dimly    found,    then    vanished 

wholly, 
Will  rise  sgain,  the  great  world  under. 
First   films,  then   towers,  then   high- 
heaped  clouds. 
Whose  nearing  outlines  sharpen  slowly 
Into  tall  dhips  with  cobweb  shrouds, 
That  fill  long  Mongol  eyes  with  wonder. 
Crushing  the  violet  wave  to  spray 
Past  some  low  headland  of  Cathay ; — 
What  was  that  sigh  which  seemed  s« 

near. 
Chilling  your  fancy  to  the  core  1 
*T  is  only  the  sad  old  sea  you  hear. 
That  seems  to  seek  forevermore 
Something  it  cannot  find,  and  so. 
Sighing,  seeks  on,  and  tells  its  woe 
To  the  pitiless  breakers  of  Appledora 
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•  V. 

How  looks  Appledore  in  a  storm  f 
I  have  seen  it  when  its  crags  ssemed 

frantic, 
Butting  against  the  mad  Atlantic, 
When  guige  on  surge  would  heap  enorme, 
Cliffs  of  emerald  topped  with  snow, 
That  lifted  and  lifted,  and  then  let  go 
A  great  white  avalanche  of  thunder, 

A  grinding,  blinding,  deafening  ire 
Monadnock  might  have  trembled  under ; 
Andtheisland,  whose  rook-rootspieroe 

below 
To  where  they  are  warmed  with  the 
central  fire, 
You  could  feel  its  granite  fibres  racked. 
As  it  seemed  to  ^unge  with  a  shudder 

and  thrill 
Bight  at  the  breast  of  the  swooping 
hUl, 
And  to  rise  again  snorting  a  cataract 
Of  rage-froth  from  every  cranny  and 
ledge, 
While  the  sea  drew  ito  breath  in  hoarse 
and  deep. 
And  the  next  vast  breaker  curled  its 
cd^, 
Gathermg  itself  for  a  mightier  leap. 

North,  east,  and  south  there  are  reefs 
and  breakers 
Tou  would  never  dream  of  in  smooth 
weather, 
That  toss  and  gore  the  sea  for  acres. 
Bellowing  and  gnashing  and  snarling 
together ; 
Look  northward,  where  Duck  Island  lies. 
And  over  ito  crown  you  will  see  arise, 
Against  a  background  of  slaty  skies, 
A  row  of  pilkrs  still  and  w^ite. 
That  p^limmer,  and  then  are  gone  from 
Bight, 
As  if  the  moon  should  suddenly  kiss. 
While  you  crossed  the  gusty  desert  by 
night, 
The  long  colonnades  of  Persepolis  ; 
Look  southward  for  White  Island  light. 
The  lantern  stands  ninety  feet  o'er  the 
tide; 
There  is  first  a  half-mile  of  tumult  and 

fight, 
Of  dash  and  roar  and  tumble  and  fright, 
And  surging  bewilderment  wild  and 
wide, 
Where  the  breakers  struggle  left  and 
right. 


Then  a  mile  or  more  of  mahing  as^ 
And  then  the  lighthouse  slim  and  lonsi 
And  whenever  the  weight  of  ocean  ia 

thrown 
Full  and  fair  on  White  Island  head, 

A  great  mist-jotnn  you  will  see 

LiMne  himself  up  silently 
High  and  huge  o'er  the  lighthouse  tap, 
With  hands  of  wavering  spray  ontspmd. 

Groping  after  the  liUle  tower. 

That  seems  to  shrink  and  shorten  and 
cower, 
Till  the  monster^s  arms  of  a  sadden  drop^ 

And  silently  and  fruitlessly 

He  sinks  back  into  the 


Too,  meanwhile,  where  drenched  yoa 
stand. 
Awaken  once  more  to  the  ntsh  and 
roar. 
And  on  the  rock-point  tighten    your 

hand. 
As  you  turn  and  see  a  valley  deep. 

That  was  not  there  a  moment  befon^ 
Suck  rattling  down  between  you  and  a 
heap 
Of  toppling  billow,  whose  instant  fidl 
Must  sink  the  whole  island  onoe  for 
all. 
Or  wateh  the  silenter,  stealthier  seas 
Feeling  their  way  to  you  more  and 
more ; 
If  they  once  should  duteh  yoa  hig^  as 

the  knees, 
They  would  whirl  3pou  down  like  a  spnjg 

of  kelp, 
Beyond  all  reach  of  hope  or  help ;  — 
And  such  in  a  storm  is  Appledora. 

Ti. 

'T  is  the  sight  of  a  lifetime  to  behold 
The  great  shorn  sun  as  you  see  it  now. 
Across  eight  miles  of  undulant  gold 
That  widens  landward,   weltered   and 

rolled. 
With  freaks  of  shadow   and  ciimsoB 

stains ; 
To  see  the  solid  mountain  brow 
As  it  notches  the  disk,  and  gaina  and 

gains 
Until  there  comes,  you  scarceknow  wImb. 
A  tremble  of  fire  o  er  the  parted  lips 
Of  cloud  and  mountain,  wfdch  vamakes; 

then 
From  the  body  of  day  the  8Ui«aa«l 

slips 
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And  the  tuee  of  e«rtih  darkena ;  but  now 

the  stripe 
Of  western  vapor,  straight  and  thin, 
From  which  the  horizon^s  swervinfls  win 
A  grace  of  contrast,  take  fire  and  bum 
Like   spliiiters   of  tonchwood*    whose 

edges  a  mould 
Of  ashes  o'erfeathen  ;  northward  tnm 
For  an  instant,  and  let  your  eye  grow 

cold 
On  Aflamenticus,  and  when  once  more 
Ton  Took,  'tis  as  if  the  land-breeze, 

growing, 
From  the  smouldering  brands  the  fihn 

were  blowing, 
And  brightening  them  down  to  the  very 

core ; 
Yet  they  momently  cool  and  dampen 

and  deaden. 
The  crimson  turns  golden,  the  gold  turns 

leaden, 
Hardening  into  one  black  bar 
O'erwhicn,  from  the  hoUow  heaven  afar. 
Shoots  a  splinter  of  liflht  like  diamond. 
Half  seen,  half  fancied;  bv  and  by 
Beyond  whatever  is  most  beyond 
In  the  uttermost  waste  of  desert  sky, 
Grows  a  star ; 

And  over  it,  visible  spirit  of  dew,  — 
Ahy  stir   not,  speak  not,    hold   your 

breath. 
Or  surely  the  miracle  vanisheth,  — 
The  new  moon,  tranced  in  unspeakable 

blue! 
Ko  frail  illusion ;  this  were  true. 
Rather,  to  call  it  the  canoe 
Hollowed  out  of  a  single  pearl, 
That  floats  us  from  the  Present's  whirl 
Back  to  those  beings  which  were  ours. 
When  wishes  were  winged  things  like 

powers  I 
Call  it  not  li^ht,  that  mvsterv  tender. 
Which  broods  upon  the  orooding  ocean. 
That  flush  of  ecstasied  surrender 
To  indefinable  emotion. 
That  gloty,  mellower  than  a  mist 
Of  ftearl  dissolved  with  amethyst. 
Which  rims  Square  Rock,  uke  what 

they  paint 
Of  mitigated  heavenly  splendor 
'  Bound  the  stem  forehead  of  a  Saint ! 

Ko  more  a  vision,  reddened,  largened. 
The  moon  dips  toward  hermountain  nest, 
Andf  fringing  it  with  palest  argent, 
Slow  sheathes  herself  behind  the  mar^ 
gent 


Of  that  long  dond-bar  in  the  West, 
Whose  nether  edge,  erelong,  you  see 
The  silvery  chrism  in  turn  anoint, 
And  then  the  tiniest  rosy  point 
Touched  doubtfullv  and  timidly 
Into  the  dark  blue  s  chilly  strip, 
As  some  mute,  wondering  thing  below. 
Awakened  by  the  thrilling  glow. 
Might,  looking  up,  see  Dian  dip 
One  lucent  foot's  delaying  tip 
In  Tjatmian  fountains  long  ago. 

Knew  you  what  silence  was  before? 
Here  is  no  startle  of  dreaming  bird 
That  sings  in  his  sleep,  or  strives  to 

sing; 
Here  is  no  sough  of  branches  stirred. 
Nor  noise  of  any  living  thing, 
Such  as  one  hears  by  night  on  shore ; 
Only,  now  and  then,  a  sigh. 
With  fickle  intervals  between. 
Sometimes  far,  and  sometimes  ni^h, 
Such  as  Andromeda  might  have  heard. 
And  fancied  the  huge  sea-beast  unseen 
Turning  in  sleep ;  it  is  the  sea 
That  welters  and  wavers  uneasil 
Round  the  lonely  reefs 


•s  uneasily 
of  Appledore. 


THB  WIND-HASP. 

I  TRBASTRX  in  secret  some  long,  fina 

hair 
Of  tenderest  brown,  but  so  inwardly 

golden 
I  half  used  to  fancy  the  sunshine  there. 
So  shy,  so  shifting,  so  waywardly  rare. 
Was  onlv  caught  for  the  moment  anif 

holden 
While  I  could  say  Veartd  I  and  kiss  it, 

and  then 
In  pity  let  go  to  the  summer  again. 

I  twisted  this  magic  in  gossamer  strings 

Over  a  wind-harp's  Delphian  hollow ; 

Then  called    to  tne  idle    breeze  that 

swings 
All  day  in  the  pine-tops,  and  clings,  and 

sings 
Mid  the  musical  leaves,  and  said,  "0* 

follow 
The  will  of  those  tears  that  deepen  my 

words. 
And  fly  to  my  window  to  waken  th( 

chords." 
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80  th«y  trambled  to  life,  and,  doabt- 
fuUy 
Feeling  their  way  to  my  sense,  sang, 
**  Say  whether 

They  sit  all  dav  by  Uie  greenwood  tree, 

The  lover  and  lored,  as  it  wont  to 
be. 
When  we  —  "    But  grief  conquered, 
and  all  together 

They  swelled  such  weird  murmur  as 
haunts  a  shore 

Of  some  planet  dispeopled,  —  "  Never- 
more ! " 

Then  from  deep  in  the  past,  as  seemed 

to  me. 
The  strings  gathered  sorrow  and  sang 

forsa&eD, 
*'One  lover  stiU  waits  'neath  the  green- 
wood tree, 
But  'tis  dark,"  and  they  shuddered, 

"where  lieth  she 
Dark  and  cold!    Forever  must  oue 

be  taken  f " 
But  I  groaned,   "0  harp  of  all  ruth 

bereft, 
This  Scripture  is  sadder,  — '  the  other 

left '  1 " 

There  murmured,  as  if  one  strove  to 
speak. 
And  tears  came  instead ;  then  the  sad 
tones  wandered  ' 

And  faltered  among  the  uncertain  chords 

In  a  troubled  doubt  between  sorrow  and 
words; 
At  last  with  themselves  they  ques- 
tioned and  pondered, 

"  Hereafter  ?  —  who  knoweth  t  *'  and  so 
thev  sighed 

Down  the  long  steps  that  lead  to  silence 
and  died. 


AT7F  WIEDSRSEHENI 
SITMMKK. 

The  little  gate  was  reached  at  last, 
Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the  lane  ; 
She  pnshed  it  wide,  and,  aA  she  past, 
A  wistful  look  she  backward  cast. 
And  said,  —  "  Au/toiederaehen/" 

With  hand  on  latch,  a  vision  white 

Linger«d  reluctant,  and  again 
Half  doubting  if  she  did  aright, 


Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  that  night; 
She  said,  —  ^^A^rfwMtnekakr 

The  lamp's  clear  gleam  flits  up  the  stair ; 

I  linger  in  delicious  psin ; 
Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  I  scarcely  daie, 

Thinks  she,  —  ^'Attfwisdermkatrt 


'T  is  thirteen  years ;  onoe  more  I  _ 
The  turf  that  silences  the  lane ; 
I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 
I  smell  the  lilacs,  and — ah,  yea. 
I  hear  "  AMfwiodmekair* 


Sweet  piece  of  bashful  maiden  art ! 

The  English  words  had  seemed  too 
fain, 
But  these  —  thev  drew  us  heart  to  heart, 
Yet  held  us  tenderiy  apart ; 

She  said,  "AttfwisdendUH/" 

PALINODS. 

AFTUlUr. 

Still  thirteen  years :  't  is  autumn  now 
On  field  and  hill,  in  heart  and  btmin ; 

The  naked  trees  at  evening  sough ; 

The  leaf  to  the  forsaken  bough 
Bigbanat,^*'  Aufmedtnekml" 

Two  watched  yon  oriole's  pendent  dome. 
That  now  is  void,  snd  dank  with  rsin. 

And  one,— 0,  hope  mors  frail  than 
foam! 

The  bird  to  his  deserted  home 
Sings  not, — **  Auf  wJedvBtktM  t" 

The  loath  gate  swings  with  rustjr  cresk ; 

Once,  parting  there^  wa  played  si 
pain; 
There  came  a  parting,  when  the  weak 
And  fading  lips  essaved  to  ^peak 

Vainly, —<<  Jii/tSMfsrsdIsR/'* 

Somewhero  is  comfort,  somewhere  faitl^ 

Though  thou  in  outer  dark  remain ; 
One  sweet  sad  voice  ennobles  death. 
And  still,  for  eighteen  centuries  saith 
Softly,  ^Aufwiedermkfnf'' 

If  earth  another  grave  must  bear. 
Yet  heaven  haUL  won  a  sweeter  8titi% 

And  something  whispers  my  despair. 

That,  from  an  orient  eharobar  then^ 
Floats  down,  "Aufwiedmrmkmt^ 
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AFTXE  THE  BT7BIAL. 

TiSy  fiuth  is  a  goodly  anchor ; 
When  skies  are  sweet  as  a  psalm, 
At  the  bows  it  lolls  so  stalwart. 
In  its  UufiT,  broad-shouldered  calm. 

And  when  oTer  breakers  to  leeward 
The  tattered  suress  are  hurled. 
It  may  keep  our  nead  to  the  tempest, 
With  its  grip  on  the  base  of  the  world. 

But,  after  the  shipwreck,  tell  me 
What  help  in  its  iron  thews, 
Still  true  to  the  broken  hawser. 
Beep  down  among  sea- weed  and  ooze  ? 

In  the  breaking  gulfs  of  sorrow. 
When  the  heiress  feet  stretch  out 
And  find  in  the  deeps  of  darkness 
ISo  footing  so  solid  as  doubt, 

Then  better  one  spar  of  Memory, 
One  broken  plank  of  the  Past, 
That  our  human  heart  may  cling  to, 
Though  hopeless  of  shore  at  last ! 

To  the  spirit  its  splendid  coxgectnres, 
To  the  fledi  its  sweet  despair. 
Its  tears  o'er  the  thin-worn  locket 
WiUi  its  anguish  of  deathless  hair  t 

Immortal  f    I  feel  it  and  know  it, 
Who  doubts  it  of  such  as  she  ? 
Bat  that  is  the  pang's  yery  secret,  — 
Immortal  away  from  me; 

There's  a  narrow  ridge  in  the  grave- 
yard 
Would  scarce  stay  a  child  in  his  race. 
But  to  me  and  my  thought  it  is  wider 
Than  the  star-sown  vague  of  Space. 

Tour  logic,  my  friend,  is  perfect. 
Your  morai  most  drearily  true  ; 
Bat,   since  the  earth  clashed  on  Tier 

cofSn, 
I  keep  hearing  that,  and  not  you. 

Console  if  you  will,  I  can  bear  it ; 
1*  is  a  well-meant  slms  of  breath ; 
But  not  all  the  preaching  since  Adam 
Has  made  Death  other  than  Death. 

It  is  ^sgan ;  but  wait  till  you  feel  it,  — 
That  jar  of  our  earth,  that  dull  shock 
When  the  ploughshare  of  deeper  pas- 
sion 
Tears  down  to  oar  primitiye  rock. 


Communion  in  spirit !    Forgive  me. 
But  I,  who  am  earthy  and  weak. 
Would  nve  all  my  incomes  fromdreaxii> 

land 
For  a  touch  of  her  hand  on  my  cheek. 

That  little  shoe  in  the  comer. 
So  worn  and  wrinkled  and  brown. 
With  its  emptiness  confutes  you. 
And  argues  your  wisdom  down. 


THE  DEAD  HOUSE. 

HxBS  once  my  step  was  quickened. 
Here  beckoned  tne  opening  door. 

And  welcome  thrilled  from  the  thresh- 
old 
To  the  foot  it  had  known  before. 

A  glow  came  forth  to  meet  me 
From  the  flame  that  laughed  in  the 
grate. 

And  shadows  adance  on  the  ceiling. 
Danced  blither  with  mine  for  a  mate. 

"I  claim  you,  old  friend,"  yawned  the 
arm-chair, 
"This  comer,  you  know,  is   your 
seat"; 
"  Rest  your  slippers  on  me,"  beamed  the 
fender, 
**  I  brighten  at  touch  of  your  feet" 

"  We  know  the  practised  finger," 
Said  the  books,    "that  seenu   liks 
brain"; 

And  the  shy  pa^  rustled  the  secret 
It  had  kept  till  I  came  again. 

Sang  the  pillow,  "  My  down  once  quiv 
ered 

On  nightingales'  throats  that  flew 
Through  moonlit  gardens  of  Hafiz 

To  gather  quaint  dreams  for  you.' 


tt 


Ah  me,  where  the  Past  sowed  heart's* 
ease, 

The  Present  plucks  me  for  us  men  I 
I  come  back  :  that  scar  unhealing 

Was  not  in  the  churchyard  then. 

But,  I  think,  the  house  is  unaltered, 

I  will  go  and  beg  to  look 
At  the  rooms  that  were  once  familiar 

To  my  life  as  its  bed  to  a  brook. 
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Unaltered  1    Alas  for  the  sameneM 
That  makes  the  change  bat  more  1 

T  is  a  dead  man  I  see  in  the  mirroTB, 
Tis  his  tread  that  chills  the  floor ! 

To  learn  snch  a  simple  lesson, 
Need  I  go  to  Paris  and  Borne, 

That  the  many  make  the  hooseholdy 
But  only  one  the  home  f 

T  was  just  a  womanly  presence, 

An  influence  onexprest, 
But  a  rose  she  had  worn,  on  vy  graye- 
sod 

Were  more  than  long  life  with  thereat  f 

T  was  a  smile,  't  was  a  sarment's  rustle, 
T  was  nothing  that  lean  phrase, 

But  the  whole  dumb   dwelling  grew 
conscious, 
And  put  on  her  looks  and  ways. 

Were  it  mine  I  would  close  the  shutters, 
Like  lids  when  the  life  is  fled, 

And  the  funeral  fire  should  wind  it. 
This  corpse  of  a  home  that  is  dead. 

For  it  died  that  autumn  morning 
When  she,  its  soul,  was  borne 

To  lie  all  dark  on  the  hillside 
That  looks  over  woodland  and  com. 


A  MOOD. 

I  00  to  the  ridge  in  the  forest 
I  haunted  in  days  gone  by. 
But  thou,  0  Memory,  pourest 
No  magical  drop  in  mine  eye. 
Nor  the  eleam  of  the  secret  restorest 
That  hath  faded  from  earth  and  sky : 
A  Presence  autumnal  and  sober 
Invests  every  rock  and  tree. 
And  the  aureole  of  October 
Lights  the  maples,  but  darkens  me. 

Pine  in  the  distance. 

Patient  through  sun  or  rain, 

Meeting  with  graceful  persistence. 

With  yielding  but  rooted  resistance. 

The  north  wind's  wrench  and  strain. 

No  memory  of  past  existence 

Brings  thee  pain ; 

Ri^ht  for  the  zenith  heading. 

Friendly  with  heat  or  cold. 

Thine  arms  to  the  influence  spreading 

Df  the  heavensi  just  from  of  old* 


Thou  only  asmrest  the  men, 
Unregretful  the  old  leaves  shedding 
That  fringed  thee  with  music  befon^ 
And  deeper  thy  roots  embedding 
In  the  grace  and  the  beauty  of  yore ; 
Thou  sigh'st  not,  "Alas,  I  am  oldei^ 
The  ffreen  of  last  summer  is  sear ! " 
But  loftier,  hopeluller,  bolder, 
Winnest  broader  hotixona  each  yeac 

To  me  *t  is  not  cheer  thoa  art  angagi 

There 's  a  sound  of  the  sea, 

O  mournful  tree. 

In  thy  boughs  forever  ftKwgiT^g^ 

And  the  fiu>-off  roar 

Of  waves  on  the  shore 

A  shattered  vessel  flinging 

As  thou  musest  still  of  the  ooeaa 

On  which  thou  must  float  at  last^ 

And  seem'st  to  foreknow 

The  shipwreck's  woe 

And  the  sailor  wrendied  from  iha  hrakai 

mast, 
Do  I,  in  this  vague  emotion. 
This  sadness  that  will  not  pass. 
Though  the  air  throb  with  winga^ 
And  tne  field  laughs  and  sings. 
Do  I  forebode,  alas  ! 
The  ship-boilding  longer  and 
The  voyage's  str^gle  and  strife. 
And  then  the  daiker  and  drearier 
Wreck  of  a  broken  life  f 


THE  TOTACn  TO  YQIIiAllIX 

I. 

biorn's  bxckonkbs. 

Now  Biom,  the  son  of  Heriul^  had  ill 

days 
Because  the  heart  within  him  teethed 

with  blood 
That  would  not  be  allayed  with  any  toiU 
Whether  of  war  or  hunting  or  the  oar, 
But  was  anhungered  for  some  joy  un- 
tried: 
For  the  brain  grew  not  weaiy  with  ths 

limbs. 
But,  while  they  slept,  still  hammered 

like  a  Troll, 
Building  all  night  a  bridge  of  solid 

dream 
Between  him  and  some  purpose  of  hii 

soul. 
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Or  win  to  find  a  puipoee.    "With  the 

dawn 
The  sleep-laid  tinibers,  cmmhled  to  soft 

mist, 
Denied  all  foothold.     Bat  the  dream 

remained, 
And  eyery  night  with  yellow-heaided 

kings 
His  sleep  was  haunted,  —  mighty  men 

of  old. 
Once  young  as  he,  now  ancient  like  the 

gods, 
And  safe  as  stars  in  all  men's  memo- 
ries. 
Strange  sagas  read  he  in  their  sea-blue 

eyes 
Cold  88  the  sea,  grandly  compassionless ; 
Like  life,  they  n^e  hun  eager  and  then 

mocked, 
l^ay,  broad  awake,  they  would  not  let 

him  be; 
They  shaped  themselyes  gigantic  in  the 

mist. 
They  rose  far-beckoning  in  the  lamps  of 

heaven. 
They  whispered  invitatiou  in  the  winds, 
And  breatn  came  from  them,  mightier 

than  the  wind. 
To  strain  the  lagging  sails  of  his  resolve. 
Till  that  grew  fadsion  which  before  was 

wish. 
And  youth  seemed  all  too  costly  to  be 

staked 
On  the    soiled   cards  wherewith  men 

played  their  game, 
LettingTime  pocket  up  the  larger  life. 
Lost  with  base  gain  of  raiment,  food, 

and  roof. 
<<What  helpeth  lightness  of  the  feet?" 

they  said, 
"Oblivion  runs  with  swifter  foot  than 

they; 
Or  strength  of  sinew?    Kew  men  come 

as  strong, 
And  those  sleep  nameless ;  or  renown  in 

war? 
Swords  grave  no  name  on  the  long- 

memoried  rock 
But  moss  shall  hide  it ;  they  alone  who 

wnng 
Some  secret  purpose  from  the  unwilling 

gods 
Survive  in  song  for  yet  a  little  while 
To  vex,  like  us,  the  dreams   of  later 

men, 
Onnelves  a  dream,  and  dreamlike  aU  we 

did." 


IL 

THOKWALD'8  ult. 

So  Biom  went  comfortless  but  for 

thought. 
And  by  his  thought  the  more  discom- 
forted. 
Till  Eric  Thurlson  kept  his  Tule-tida 

feast: 
And  thither  came  he,  called  among  the 

rest,  f 

Silent,  lone-minded,  a  church-door  to 

mirth: 
But,  ere  deep  draughts  forbade  such 

serious  song 
As  the  grave  Skald  might  chant  nor 

after  blush. 
Then  Eric  looked  at  Thorwald  where  he 

sat 
Mute  as  a  cloud  amid  the  stormy  hall. 
And  said :  "0  Skald,  sing  now  an  olden 

song. 
Such  as  our  fathers  heard  who  led  great 

lives; 
And,  as  the  bravest  on  a  shield  is  borne 
Alonff  the  waving  host  that  shouts  him 

king. 
So  rode  their  thrones  upon  the  throng* 

ins  seas !" 
Then  uie  old  man  arose;  white-haired 

he  stood, 
White -beaitled,    and   with   eyes  that 

looked  afar 
From  their  still  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
Beyond  the  little  smokes  and  stirs  of 

men: 
His   head  was   bowed  with   gathered 

flakes  of  years. 
As  winter  bends  the  sea-foreboding  pine. 
But  something  triumphed  in  his  orow 

and  eye. 
Which  whoso  saw  it  could  not  see  and 

crouch: 
Loud  ranff  the  emptied  beakers  as  he 

mused, 
Brooding  his  eyried  thoughts ;  then,  as 

an  eagle 
Circles  smooth-winged  above  the  wind- 
vexed  woods. 
So  wheeled  his  soul  into  the  air  of  song 
High  o'er  the  stormy  hall ;  and  thus  he 

sang: 
"The  fletcher  for  his  arrow-shaft  picks 

out 
Wood    closest -grained,  long-seasoned* 

straight  as  Tight; 
And  from  a  quiver  full  of  such  ••  thi 
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Tli6  wftiy  bowmuit  matched  against  his 

peers, 
Long  doubting,  singles  yet  once  more 

the  best 
Who  is  it  needs  sach  flawless  shafts  as 

Fate? 
What  archer  of  his  arrows  is  so  choice, 
Or  hits  the  white  so  sorely  ?    They  are 

men, 
The  chosen  of  her  oniyer;  nor  for  her 
Will  every,  reed  suffice,  or  cross-grained 

stick 
At  random    from    life's  mlgar   &got 

plucked : 
Such  answer  household  ends;  but  she 

will  have 
Souls  straight  and  clear,  of  toughest 

fibre,  sound 
Down  to  the  heart  of  heart ;  from  these 

she  strips 
All  needless  stufl",  all  sapwood ;  seasons 

them; 
From  circumstance  untoward  feathers 

plucks 
Crumpled  and  cheap ;  and  barbs  with 

iron  will : 
The  hour  that  passes  is  her  quiver-boy : 
When  she  draws  bow, 't  ii  not  across 

the  wind, 
Nor  'gainst  the  sun  her  haste-snatched 

arrow  sings. 
For  sun  and  wind  have  plighted  faith 

to  her: 
Ere  men  have  heard  the  sinew  twang, 

behold 
In  the  butt's  heart  her  trembling  mes- 
senger! 


•( 


The  song  is  old  and  simple  that  I 
sinff ; 
But  old  and  simple   are   despised  as 

Thouffh  hardest  to  achieve  of  human 


cheap, 

nt 

lings 


uffu  nai 

things : 
Good  were  the  days  of  yore,  when  men 

were  tried 
By  ring  of  shields,  as  now  by  ring  of 

words ; 
But  while  the  gods  are  left,  and  hearts 

of  men, 
And  wide-doored  ocean,  still  the  days 

are  good. 
Still  o'er  the  earth  hastes  Opportunity, 
Seeking  the  hardy  soul  that  seeks  for 

her. 
Be  not  abroad,  nor  deaf  with  household 


That  chatter  loudest  as  they  mesa  the 

least ; 
Swift- willed  is  ihrice-willed;  late  means 

nevermore ; 
Impatient  is  her  foot,  nor  tuma  agstn.** 
He  ceased;  upon  his  bosom  sank  his 

beard 
Sadly,  as  one  who  oft  had  seen  her  pssi 
Nor   stayed   her:   and  forthwith   the 

frothy  tide 
Of  interrupted  wassail  roared  along; 
But  Biom,  the  son  of  Ueriulf^  sat  apart 
Musing,  and,  with  his  eyes  npon  the  fiit, 
Saw  shapes  of  arrows,  lost  as  soon  as  seen. 
"A  ship,"  he  muttered,  "is  a  winged 

briofle 
That  leadeth  eveiy  way  to  man's  desin^ 
And  ocean  the  wide  gate  to   manfoi 

luck"; 
And  then  with  that  resolve  his  heart 

was  bent. 
Which*  like  a  humming  abaft,  thnogb 

many  a  stripe 
Of  day  and  night,  across  the  nnpsth- 

wayedseas 
Shot  the  brave  prow  that  cat  on  Yin- 
land  sands 
The  first  rune  in  the  Saga  of  the  West 

III. 
oudrida's  pbophsct. 

Four  weeks  they  sailedt  a  speck  in  skj^ 

shut  sees, 
life,  when  was  never  life  that  knev 

itself. 
But   tumbled   lubber-like  in  blowiqg 

whales; 
Thought,  whero  the  like  had  never  been 

Mfore 
Since  Thought  primeval   brooded  ths 

abyss; 
Alone  as  men  were  never  in  the  world. 
They  saw  Uie  ic^  foundlings  of  the  ses. 
White  clifis  of  silence,  beautiful  .by  day. 
Or  looming,  sudden-peiilous,  at  night 
In  monstrous  hush ;  or  sometimes  in  ths 

dark 
The  waves  broke   ominons  with  psly 

gleams 
Crushed  by  the  prow  in  sparkles  of  odd 

fire. 
Then  came  green  stripes  of  sea  thst 

proroisea  land 
But  brought  it  not,  and  om  the  thirtii 

day 
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Low  in  the  Wett  were  wooded  ahores 
like  dottd. 

They  shouted  as  men  shoot  with  sud- 
den hope ; 

But  Biom  was  silent,  each  strange  loss 
there  is 

Between  the  dream's  folfihnent  and  the 
dream, 

Such  sad  abatement  in  the  goal  attained. 

Then  Gudiida,  that  was  a  prophetess, 

Rapt  with  strange  influence  from  At- 
lantis, sang: 

Her  words:  the  yision  was  the  dream- 
ing shore's. 

Looms  there  the  New  Land : 
Locked  in  the  shadow 
Long  the  gods  shut  it, 
Niggards  of  newness 
They,  the  o'er-old. 

Little  it  looks  there, 
Slim  as  a  cloud-streak ; 
It  shall  fold  peoples 
Even  as  a  shepherd 
Foldeth  his  flock. 

Silent  it  sleeps  now ; 
Great  ships  snail  seek  It, 
Swarming  as  salmon ; 
Noise  of  its  numbers 
Two  seas  shall  hear. 

Kan  from  the  Northland, 
Han  from  the  Southland, 
Haste  empty-handed ; 
No  more  than  manhood 
Bring  they,  and  hands. 

Dark  hair  and  fair  hair. 
Bed  blood  and  blue  blood, 
There  shall  be  mingled; 
Force  of  the  ferment 
Jfakes  the  New  Man. 

Pick  of  all  kindreds. 
King's  blood  shall  theirs  be, 
Shoots  of  the  eldest 
Stock  upon  Midgard, 
Sons  of  the  poor. 

Them  waits  the  New  Land*, 
They  shall  subdue  it, 
Leaying  their  sons'  sons 
Space  for  the  body, 
Space  for  the  sont 


Leaving  their  sons'  sons 
All  things  saye  song-crafty 
Plant  long  in  growing, 
Thrustinff  its  tap-root 
Deep  in  tne  Gone. 

Here  men  shall  crow  up 
Strone  from  sel^helping; 
Eyes  for  the  present 
Brine  they  as  eagles'. 
Blind  to  the  Past. 

They  shall  make  oyer 
Creed,  law,  and  custom; 
Briying-men,  doughty 
Builders  of  empire^ 
Builders  of  men. 

Here  is  no  sincer ; 
What  should  ikej  sing  of? 
They,  the  unrestmg? 
Labor  is  ugly, 
Loathsome  is  change. 

These  the  old  gods  hate, 
Dwellers  in  dream-land, 
Drinkinff  delusion 
Out  of  the  empty 
Skull  of  the  Fast 

These  hate  the  old  gods^ 
Warring  against  them ; 
Fatal  to  Odin, 
Here  the  wolf  Fenrir 
Lieth  in  wait 

Here  the  gods'  Twilight 
Gathers,  earth-golfing; 
Blackness  of  battle, 
Fierce  till  the  Old  World 
Flare  up  in  fire. 

Doubt  not,  my  Northmen; 
Fate  loyes  the  fearless ; 
Fools,  when  their  roof-tree 
Falls,  think  it  doomsday ; 
Firm  stands  the  sky. 

Over  the  ruin 
See  I  the  promise ; 
Crisp  waves  the  cornfield. 
Peace-walled,  the  homestead 
Waits  open-doored. 

There  lies  the  New  Land; 
Yours  to  behold  it. 
Not  to  possess  it ; 
Slowly  Fate's  perfect 
Fulness  shall  comsb 
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Then  from  yonr  stionff  loins 
Seed  shall  be  scsttereoC 
Men  to  the  marrow. 
Wilderness  tamers^ 
Walkers  of  wares,  j 

Jeslons,  the  old  gods 
Shut  it  in  shadow, 
Wisely  they  ward  it, 
Egg  of  the  serpent, 
Bane  to  them  alL 

Stronger  and  sweeter 
New  gods  shall  seek  it 
Fill  it  with  man-folk 
Wise  for  the  future. 
Wise  from  the  past 

Here  all  is  all  men's. 
Save  only  Wisdom ; 
King  he  that  wins  her ; 
Him  hail  they  helmsman. 
Highest  of  heart. 

Might  makes  no  master 
Here  any  longer ; 
Sword  is  not  swaver; 
Here  e'en  the  gods  ars 
Selfish  no  more. 

Walking  the  New  Earth, 
Lo,  a  divine  One 
Greets  all  men  godlike, 
Calls  them  his  kindred. 
He,  the  Divine. 

Is  it  Thor's  hammer 
Bays  in  his  right  handf 
Weaponless  walks  he ; 
It  is  the  White  Christ, 
Stronger  than  Thor. 

Here  shall  a  realm  rise 
Mighty  in  manhood ; 
Jostice  and  Mercy 
Here  set  a  stronghold 
Safe  without  spear. 

Weak  was  the  Old  World, 
Wearily  war-fenced ; 
Out  of  its  ashes. 
Strong  as  the  morning, 
Springeth  the  New. 

Beauty  of  promise, 
Promise  ot  beauty. 


Safe  in  the  silenoe 
Sleep  thou,  till  cometli 
Ughttothylids! 

Thee  shsll  awaken 
Flame  from  the  fumace^ 
Bath  of  all  brave  ones. 
Cleanser  of  conscience^ 
Welder  of  will. 

Lowly  shsll  love  thee. 
Thee,  open-handed  1 
Stalwart  shall  shield  thee^ 
Thee,  worth  their  best  bloody 
Waif  of  the  West! 

Then  shall  come  singeis^ 
Sinmng  no  swan-song^ 
Bixth-carola,  rather. 
Meet  for  the  man  child 
Mighty  of  bone. 


MAHMOOD  THE  IMA.QE-KREATBL 

Old  events  have   modem   meaningi; 

only  that  survives 
Of  past  history  which  finds  kindred  in 

sU  hearts  and  Uvea. 

Mshmood  once,  the  idol-bresker,  spreid- 

er  of  the  Faith, 
Was  at  Sumnat  tempted  sorely,  as  thi 

legend  saith. 

In  the  great  pagoda's  centre^  monstrmi 

and  abhorred, 
Qranite  on  a  throne  of  granite,  sat  the 

temple's  lord. 

Mshmood  paused  a  moment,  silenced  liy 

the  silent  fiice 
That,  with  eyes  of  stone  unwavering 

awed  the  ancient  place. 

Then  the  Brahmins  knelt  before  him, 

by  his  doubt  made  bold. 
Pledging  for  their  idol's  ransom  countlen 

gems  and  gold. 

Gold  was  yellow  dirt  to  Mshmood,  bat 

of  precious  use. 
Since  from  it  the  roots  of  power soeks 

potent  juioe. 
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*'  "Wen  yon  stone  alone  in  Question,  this 

would  please  me  well,' 
Iftahmood  said ;  "but,  with  the  block 

there,  I  my  truth  must  selL 

*' Wealth  and  rule  slin  down  with  For- 
tune, as  her  wheel  turns  round  ; 

He  who  keeps  Ids  faith,  he  only  cannot 
be  discrowned. 

**  little  were  a  change  of  station,  loss 

of  life  or  crown, 
But  the  wreck  were  past  retrieying  if  the 

Man  fell  down. 

80  his  iron  mace  he  lifted,  smote  with 

might  and  main, 
And  the  idol,  on  the  pavement  tumbling, 

burst  in  twain. 

Luck  obeys  the  downright  striker ;  from 

the  hollow  core, 
Fifty  times  the  Brahmins*  offer  delu^ 

aU  the  floor. 


nrnTA  mNEBVA. 

The  Bardling  came  where  by  a  river 
grew 

The  pennoned  reeds,  that,  as  the  west- 
wind  blew. 

Gleamed  and  sighed  plaintively,  as  if 
they  knew 

What  music  slept  enchanted  in  each 
stem, 

TQl  Pan  should  choose  some  happy  one 
of  them, 

And  with  wise  lips  enlife  it  through  and 
through. 

The  Bardling  thought,  "  A  pipe  is  alll 

need ; 
Once  I  have  sought  me  out  a  clear, 

smooth  reed. 
And  shaped  it  to  my  fancy,  I  proceed 
To  breathe  such  strains  as,  yonder  mid 

the  rocks. 
The  strange  youth  blows,  that  tends 

Admetns'  flocks. 
And  all  the  maidens  shall  to  me  pay 

heed." 

The  summer  day  he  spent  in  questful 

round. 
And  many  a  reed  he  marred,  but  never 


fOOD' 
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A  conjnring-spell  to  free  the  imprisoned 

sound; 
At  last  his  vainly  wearied  limbs  he  laid 
Beneath  a  sacred  laurel's  flickering  shade. 
And  sleep  about  his  brain  her  cobweb 

wound. 

Then  strode  the  mighty  Mother  through 

his  dreams, 
Saying:  "The  reeds  alqng  a  thousand 

streams 
Are  mine,  and  who  is  he  that  plots  and 

schemes 
To  snare  the  melodies  wherewith  my 

breath 
Sounds  throuffh  the  double  pipes  of  Life 

and  Death, 
Atoning  what  to    men   mad    discord 

seems? 

"He  seeks  not  me,  but  I  seek  oft  is 

vain 
For  him  who  shall  my  voiceful  reeds 

constrain. 
And  make  them  utter  their  melodious 

pain ; 
He  flies  the  immortal  gift,  for  well  he 

knows 
His  life  of  life  must  with  its  overflows 
Flood  the  unthankful  pipe,  nor  come 

again. 

"Thou  fool,  who  dost  my  harmless 

subjects  wrong, 
Tis  not  the  singer's  wish  that  makes 

the  song : 
The  rhythmic  beauty  wanders  dumb, 

how  long, 
Nor  stoops  to  any  daintiest  instrument, 
Till,  found  its  mated  lips,  their  sweet 

consent 
Makes  mortal  breath  than  Time  and 

Fate  more  strong." 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOXJTtt 


I. 


'T  IS  a  woodland  enchanted  I 
By  no  sadder  spirit 
Than  blackbirds  and  thrushes, 
That  whistle  to  cheer  it 
All  day  in  the  bushes. 
This  woodland  is  haunted : 
And  in  a  small  clearings 
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Beyond  sight  or  hetring 

Of  human  annoyance, 

The  little  fount  gushea, 

First  smoothly,  then  dashes 

And  goxgles  and  flashes, 

To  the  maples  and  ashes 

Gonfidinf^  its  joyance ; 

Unconscious  confiding, 

Then,  silent  and  glos8jr» 

Slips  winding  and  hiding 

Through  alder-stems  mossy. 

Through  gossamer  roots 

Fine  as  nerves, 

That  tremble,  as  shoots 

Through  their  msfnetized  cnrres 

The  allurement  delioious 

Of  the  water's  capricious 

Thrills,  gushes,  and  swerves. 


IL 


Tis  a  woodland  enchanted  1 
I  am  writing  no  fiction ; 
And  this  fount,  its  sole  danghter. 
To  the  woodland  was  grant^ 
To  pour  holy  water 
Ana  win  benediction ; 
In  summer-noon  flushes. 
When  all  the  wood  hushes, 
Blue  dragon-flies  knitting 
To  and  fro  in  the  sun, 
"With  sidelong  jerk  flitting 
8ink  down  on  the  rushes, 
And,  motionless  sitting, 
Hear  it  bubble  and  run, 
Hear  its  low  inward  sin^ng. 
With  level  wings  swinging 
On  ffreen  tasselled  rushes, 
To  dream  in  the  sun. 

III. 

*T  is  a  woodland  enchanted ! 
The  great  Au^st  noonlight, 
Tnrough  mynad  rifts  slanted. 
Leaf  and  bole  thickly  sprinkles 
With  flickering  ^Id ; 
There,  in  warm  August  gloaming. 
With  quick,  silent  brightenings, 
From  meadow-lands  roaming, 
The  firefly  twinkles 
His  fitful  heat-lightnings; 
There  the  magical  moonlight 
With  meek,  saintly  glory 
Steeps  summit  and  wold  ; 
There  whippoorwiUs  plain  in  the  soli- 
tudes noaiy 


With  lone  cries  thai  wmdBr 

Now  hither,  now  yonder. 

Like  souls  doomed  of  old 

To  a  mild  puigatoiy ; 

But  throuni  noonlight  and  mocmUgfal 

The  little  fount  tinkles 

Its  silver  saints'-bells, 

That  no  sprite  ill-boding 

May  make  his  abode  in 

Those  innocent  dells. 

IV. 

T  is  a  woodland  enchanted  1 
When  the  phebe  scarce  whisdss 
Once  an  hour  to  his  fellow. 
And,  where  red  lilies  flaimtad. 
Balloons  from  the  thistles 
Tell  summer's  disasters, 
The  butterflies  yellow. 
As  caught  in  an  eddy 
Of  air's  silent  ocean. 
Sink,  waver,  and  steady 
O'er  goats'-beaid  and  astei% 
like  souls  of  dead  flowen^ 
With  aimless  emotion 
Still  Ungerinjg  unready 
To  leave  their  old  bowers ; 
And  the  fount  is  no  dumber. 
But  still  gleams  and  flaaAm^ 
And  gurgles  and  plashes. 
To  the  measure  of  summer ; 
The  butterflies  hear  it, 
And  spell-bound  are  holden. 
Still  balancing  near  it 
O'er  the  goats  -besrd  so  golden* 

V. 

*T  is  a  woodland  enchanted  I 
A  vast  silver  willow, 
I  know  not  how  planted, 
(This  wood  is  enchanted. 
And  full  of  surprises,)  ] 

Stands  stemming  a  billow^ 
A  motionless  biflow 
Of  ankle-deep  mosses ; 
Two  great  roots  it  crosses 
To  make  a  round  basin, 
And  there  the  Fount  rises; 
Ah,  too  pure  a  mirror 
For  one  sick  of  error 
To  see  his  sad  face  in  1 
No  dew-drop  is  stiller 
In  its  lupin-leaf  setting 
Than  this  water  moes-bonnded} 
But  a  tiny  sand-pillar 
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Ftom  the  bottom  keepi  }etting, 
And  mermaid  ne'er  sounded 
Through  the  wreaths  of  a  eheU^ 
Down  amid  crimson  dulses 
In  some  dell  of  the  ocean, 
A  melody  sweeter 
Than  the  delicate  pulses. 
The  soft,  noiseless  metre, 
The  pause  and  the  swell 
Of  that  mnaical  motion ; 
I  recall  it,  not  see  it ; 
Could  vision  be  clearer  ? 
Half  I  'm  fain  to  draw  nearer. 
Half  tempted  to  flee  it ; 
The  sleeping  Past  wake  not. 
Beware! 

One  forward  step  take  not, 
Ah  I  break  not 
That  quietude  rare  1 
By  my  step  unafiHghted 
A  thrush  hops  bef  oie  it, 
And  o'er  it 

A  birch  hangs  delighted. 
Dipping,  dipping,  dipping  iti  tremu- 
lous hair ; 
Pure  as  the  fountain,  onoe 
I  came  to  the  place, 
( How  dare  I  draw  nearer  1) 
I  bent  o'er  its  mirror. 
And  saw  a  child's  face 
Mid  locks  of  bright  gold  in  it ; 
Yes,  pure  as  this  fountain  onoe,— 
Since,  how  much  error ! 
Too  holy  a  mirror 
For  the  mail  to  behold  in  it 
His  harsh,  bearded  countenance  1 


TI. 

'T  is  a  woodland  enchanted  I 

Ah,  fly  unretuming ! 

Tetstay; — 

T  is  a  woodland  enchanted. 

Where  wonderful  chances 

Uavc  sway ; 

Lnck  flees  from  the  cold  one 

But  leaps  to  the  bold  one 

Half-way ; 

Why  should  I  be  daunted  1 

Still  the  smooth  mirror  glanoM^ 

Still  the  amber  sand  dances, 

One  look,  —  then  away  I 

O  magical  glass  I 

Canst  keep  in  thy  bosom 

Shades  of  leaf  and  of  blossom 

When  summer  days  pass, 

So  that  when  thy  ware  hardcoi 


It  shapes  as  it  pleases. 

Unharmed  by  the  breem^ 

Its  fine  hanging:  gardens  f 

Hast  those  in  thy  keeping. 

And  canst  not  uncoTer, 

Bnchantedly  sleeping. 

The  old  shade  of  thy  lover  f 

It  is  there !    I  have  foimd  it  I 

He  wakes,  the  long  sleeper! 

The  pool  is  grown  deeper. 

The  sand  dance  is  ending. 

The  white  floor  sinks,  blending 

With  skies  that  below  me 

Are  deepening  and  bending, 

And  a  child's  face  alone 

That  seems  not  to  know  me, 

With  hair  that  fades  golden 

In  the  heaven-glow  round  it, 

Looks  up  at  my  own ; 

Ah,  glimpse  through  the  portal 

That  leads  to  the  throne. 

That  opes  the  child's  olden 

Regions  Elysian ! 

Ah,  too  holy  vision 

For  thv  skirts  to  be  holden 

By  soiled  hand  of  mortal ! 

It  wavers,  it  scatters, 

'T  is  gone  past  recalling  I 

A  tear's  sudden  falling 

The  magic  cup  shatters. 

Breaks  the  spell  of  the  waters, 

And  the  sand  cone  once  more, 

With  a  ceaseless  renewing. 

Its  dance  is  pursuing 

On  the  silvery  floor, 

O'er  and  o'er, 

With  a  noiseless  and  ceaaeleit  renewing 

TXI. 

T  is  a  woodland  enchanted  1 
If  you  ask  me.  When  u  it  f 
I  can  but  make  answer, 
"T  is  past  my  disclosbg ; " 
Not  to  choice  is  it  ^franted 
By  sure  paths  to  visit 
The  still  pool  enclosing 
Its  blithe  little  dancer; 
But  in  some  day,  the  rarest 
Of  many  Septembers, 
When  the  pulses  of  air  rest. 
And  all  things  lie  dreaming 
In  drowsy  haze  steaming 
From  the  wood's  glowing  embeii^ 
Then,  sometimes,  unheeding. 
And  asking  not  whither, 
Bj  a  sweet  inward  leading 
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Hy  feet  an  drawn  tliither, 

And,  looking  with  awe  in  the  magiral 

minor, 
I  aee  through  my  tean, 
Half  doubuul  of  seeing, 
The  &ce  unperverted. 
The  wann  golden  being 
Of  a  child  of  five  years ; 
And  spite  of  the  mists  and  the  error, 
And  the  days  overcast, 
Can  feel  that  I  walk  undeserted, 
But  forever  attended 
By  the  gUd  heavens  that  bended 
0  er  the  innocent  past ; 
Toward  fancy  or  tmth 
Doth  the  sweet  vision  win  me  f 
Dare  I  think  that  I  cast 
In  the  fountain  of  jronth 
The  fleeting  reflection 
Of  some  by^ne  perfection 
That  still  lingers  in  me  t 


TUBSOUF. 

A  STRANOEE  came  one  night  to  Tns- 

souf *s  tent, 
Saying,  '*  Behold  one  oatcast  and  in 

dread. 
Against  whose  life  the  bow  of  power  is 

bent, 
Who  flies,  and  hath  not  where  to  lay 

lus  head; 
I  come  to  thee  for  shelter  and  for  food. 
To  Yussouf,  called  through  all  our  tribes 
•The  Good.'" 

'•This  tent  is  mine,"  said  Ynssoof,  "but 

no  more 
Than  it  is  God's ;  come  in,  and  be  at 


As  one  lamp  lights  a&other,  nor  gnm 

less, 
So  nobleness  enldndleth  noUenc 


peace; 
nv  sha] 


Freely  shalt  thou  partake  of  all  my 

store 
As  I  of  His  who  buildeth  over  these 
Our  tents  his  glorious  roof  of  night  and 

day, 
And  at  whose  door  none  ever  yet  heard 

Nay." 

So  Tussouf  entertained  his  guest  that 

night. 
And,  waking  him  ere  day,  said  :  "Hero 

is^ld  ; 
Hy  swiftest  horse  is  saddled  for  thy 

flight; 
Depart  before   the   prying   day   grow 

bold." 


That  inward  liffht  the  strango^s  hot 

made  granc^ 
Which  shines  from  all  self-conqneit; 

kneeling  low. 
He  bowed  ms  forehead  upon  Yaasonfi 

hand. 
Sobbing:  ''O  Sheik,  I  cannot  leave  thee 

so; 
I  will  repay  thee ;   all  this  thou  hast 

done 
Unto  that  Ibrahim  who  slew  thy  sonl* 

"Take  thrice  the  gold,"  said  Tussouf 

"for  with  thee 
Into  the  desert,  never  to  retom. 
My  one  black  thought  shall  ride  awsy 

firom  me ; 
First-bom,  for  whom  by  day  and  m^ 

I  yearn. 
Balanced  and  just  are  all  of  God's  de* 

crees; 
Thou  art  avenged,  my  first-born,  aleqi 

in  peace  \ 


THB  DABXKNXD  MDID. 

The  flre  is  burning  clear  and  blithely, 
Pleasantly  whistles  the  winter  wind ; 
We  are  about  thee,  thy  friends  and  kin- 
dred. 
On  us  all  flickers  the  firelight  kind ; 
There  thou  sittestin  thy  wonted  corao 
Lone  and  awful  in  thy  darkened  mind. 

There  thou  sittest ;  now  and  then  thoo 

meanest; 
Thou  dost  talk  with  what  we  cannot  see^ 
Lookest  at  us  with  an  eve  so  doubtful. 
It  doth  put  us  very  far  from  thee ; 
There  thou  sittest ;  we  would  fiun  bs 

nightiiee, 
But  we  know  that  it  can  never  be. 

We  can  touch  thee,   still  we  are  no 

nearer; 
Gather  round  thee,  still  thou  art  alone ; 
The  wide  chasm  of  reason  is  between  us ; 
Thou  oonfutest  kindness  with  a  moan ; 
We  can  speak  to  thee,  and  thou  canal 

answer, 
Like  two  prisoners  through  a  wall  of 

stone. 
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Hardest  heart  would  call  it  Tery  awful 
When  thou  look'st  at  na  and  seest —  0, 

what? 
If  we  move  away,  thou  sitteat  gazing 
With  those  yagne  eyes  at  the  selfsame 

spot, 
And  thou  mutterest,  thy  hands  thou 

wringest, 
Seaing  something,  —  us  thou  seest  not. 

Strange  it  is  that,  in  this  open  bright- 
ness, 

Thoa  shottldst  sit  in  such  a  narrow  cell ; 

Strange  it  is  that  thou  shonldst  he  so 
lonesome 

Where  those  are  who  love  thee  aU  so 
well; 

Kot  so  much  of  thee  is  left  amoiu;  us 

As  th6  hum  outliying  the  husheabelL 


WHAT  RABBI  JXH06HA  8AID. 

Rabbi  Jbhosha  used  to  say 
That  God  made  angels  every  day, 
Perfect  as  Michael  and  the  rest 
First  brooded  in  creation's  nest. 
Whose  only  office  was  to  cry 
Hoaamma  I  once,  and  then  to  die ; 
Or  rather,  with  Life's  essence  blent. 
To  be  led  home  from  banishment. 

Rabbi  Jehosha  had  the  skill 
To  know  that  Heaven  Lb  in  God's  will ; 
And  doing  that,  though  for  a  space 
One  heart-beat  long,  may  win  a  grace 
As  full  of  grandeur  and  of  glow 
As  Princes  of  the  Chariot  know. 

T  were  fflorious,  no  doubt,  to  be 
One  of  the  strong-winged  Hierarchy, 
To  bnm  with  Seraphs,  or  to  shine 
With  Cherubs,  deathlessly  divine ; 
Tet  I,  perhaps,  poor  earthly  clod, 
Gould  1  foiget  myself  in  God, 
Could  1  but  find  my  nature's  clew 
Simply  as  birds  ana  blossoms  do. 
And  but  for  one  rapt  moment  know 
T  is  Heaven  must  come,  not  we  must  go. 
Should  win  my  place  as  near  the  throne 
Ab  the  pearl-angel  of  its  zone. 
And  God  would  listen  mid  the  throng 
For  m^  one  breath  of  perfect  song, 
That,  in  its  simple  human  way, 
Said  all  the  Host  of  Heaven  could  say. 


ALL-BADITB. 

One  feast,  of  holy  days  the  crest, 
I,   though  no  Churchman,   love   ta 
keep, 
All-Saints,  —  the  unknown  good  that 
rest 
In  God's  still  memory  folded  deep  ; 
The  bravely  dumb  that  did  their  deed. 
And  scorned  to  blot  it  with  a  name. 
Men  of  the  plain  heroic  breed. 
That  loved  Heaven's  silence  more  than 
fiune. 

Such  lived  not  in  the  past  alone. 

But   thread   to-day   the   unheeding 
street. 
And  stairs  to  Sin  and  Famine  known 

Sing  with  the  welcome  of  their  feet ; 
The  den  they  enter  grows  a  shrine. 

The  grimy  sash  an  oriel  bums. 
Their  cup  of  water  warms  like  wine. 

Their  speech  is  filled  from  heavenly 
urns. 

About  their  brows  to  me  appears 
•    An  aureole  traced  in  tenaerest  light. 
The  rainbow-gleam  of  smiles  through 
tears 

In  dyine  eyes,  by  them  made  bright. 
Of  souls  that  shivered  on  the  edge 

Of  that  chill  ford  repassed  no  more, 
And  in  their  mercy  felt  the  pledee 

And  sweetness  of  the  farther  shore. 


A  WmriR-XVENINO  HYMN  TO  MY 


I. 

Beatjtt  on  my  hearth-stone  blazing  1 
To-night  tiie  triple  Zoroaster 
Shall  my  prophet  be  and  master : 
To-night  will  I  pure  Maglan  be. 
Hymns  to  thy  sole  honor  raising, 
While  thou  leapest  fast  and  faster. 
Wild  with  self-delighted  glee. 
Or  sink'st  low  and  glowest  faintly 
As  an  aureole  still  and  saintly. 
Keeping  cadence  to  my  praismg 
Thee  \  still  thee  !  and  only  thee  t 

n. 

Elfish  daughter  of  Apollo  ! 

Thee,  from  thy  father  stolen  and  bonnd 
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To  Mrre  in  Vnloan's  clangoroiu  smithy 

Pronwtheut  (primal  Yankee)  found. 

And,  when  he  had  tampered  with  thee, 

C£w>  confiding  little  maid  1) 

In  a  reed's  precarioos  hoUow 

To  our  frozen  earth  oonveyed : 

For  he  swore  I  know  not  what ; 

Endless  ease  should  he  thy  lot, 

Pleasure  that  should  never  falter. 

Lifelong  play,  and  not  a  duty 

Save  to  hover  o'er  the  altar, 

Vision  of  celestial  heauty. 

Fed  with  precious  woods  and  spices ; 

Then,  perndious !  having  ^t 

Thee  in  the  net  of  his  devices, 

Sold  thee  into  endless  slavery. 

Made  thee  a  drudge  to  boil  the  pot. 

Thee,  Helios'  daughter,  who  dost  bear 

His  ]ikeness  in  thy  golden  hair ; 

Thee,  by  nature  wild  and  wavery, 

Palpitating,  evanescent 

▲s  the  shade  of  Dian's  crescent, 

liffl^  motion,  gladness,  everywhere  1 


IIL 

Fathom  deep  men  bury  thee 
In  the  fumaoe  dark  and  still. 
There,  with  dreariest  mockery, 
Making  thee  eat,  sgainst  thy  will. 
Blackest  Pennsylvanian  stone ; 
But  thou  dost  avenge  thy  doom. 
For,  from  out  thy  catacomb. 
Bay  and  ni^ht  thy  wrath  is  blown 
In  a  withering  simoom. 
And,  adown  uiat  cavern  drear. 
Thy  black  pitfall  in  the  floor, 
Staggen  the  lustv  antique  cheer, 
Despairing,  and  is  seen  no  more  1 


TV. 

Elfish  I  may  rightly  name  thee  ; 
We  enslave,  but  cannot  tame  thee ; 
With  fierce  snatches,  now  and  then. 
Thou  pluckest  at  thy  right  again, 
And  tov  down-trod  instincts  savage 
To  stealthy  insurrection  creep, 
While  thy  wittol  mastere  sleep, 
And  burst  in  undisceming  ravage : 
Then  how  thou  shak'st  thy  bacchant 

locks! 
While  brazen  pulses,  far  and  near, 
Throb  thick  and  thicker,  wild  with  fear 
And  dread  conjecture,  till  the  drear 
Disordered  clangor  every  steeple  rocks ) 


T. 

But  when  we  make  a  friend  oC  tfaee^ 
And  admit  thee  to  the  hall 
On  our  nights  of  festival. 
Then,  CiiKlerella,  who  could  see 
In  thee  the  kitchen's  stunted  thnJl  f 
Once  more  a  Princess  lithe  and  tall. 
Thou  dancest  with  a  whispering  tresd. 
While  the  bright  marvel  of  thy  head 
In  crinkling  gold  floats  all  abroad. 
And  gloriously  dost  vindicate 
The  legend  of  thy  lineage  great. 
Earth-exiled  daughter  of  the  Pytfaiai 

god  I 
Now  in  the  ample  chimney-place^ 
To  honor  thy  acknowledged  race, 
We  crown  thee  high  with  lanrel  good. 
Thy  shining  fother's  sacred  wood. 
Which,  guessing  thy  ancestral  ri^ht, 
Sparkles  and  snaps  its  dumb  delist. 
And,  at  thy  toucn,  poor  outcast  one^ 
Feels  through  its  gladdened  fibres  go 
The  tingle  and  thnll  and  vaaaal  ^om 
Of  instincts  loyal  to  the  son. 

TL 

0  thou  of  home  the  guardian  Lar, 
And,  when  our  earth  hath  wandered  far 
Into  the  cold,  and  deep  snow  covers 
The  walks  of  our  New  Ebiic^and  lover^ 
Their  sweet  secluded  evening-star  ! 
'T  Was  with  thy  rays  the  En^ish  Muse 
Ripened  her  mild  domestic  hues ; 
'T  was  by  thy  flicker  that  ahe  conned 
The  fireside  wisdom  that  enringa 
With  light  from  heaven  familiar  things ; 
By  thee  she  found  the  homdy  faith 
In  whose  mild  eyes  thy  comfort  stay'tii. 
When  Death,  extinguishing  his  torch, 
Gropes  for  the  latch-string  in  the  porch; 
The  love  that  wandera  not  beyona 
His  earliest  nest,  but  sits  and  sings 
While    children   smooth    his    pstiBoi 

wings; 
Therefore  with  thee  I  love  to  read 
Our  brave  old  poets :  at  thy  touch  how 

stira 
Life  in  the  withered  words !  how  swift 

recede 
Time's  shadows !  and  how  {[lows  sgsin 
Through  its  dead  mass  the  mcandesoeot 

verse. 
As  when  upon  the  anvils  of  the  brain 
It  glittering  lay,  <^clopically  wrondit 
By  the  fast-throbbing  hanunus  a  tfai 

poet'a  thought  1 
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Tbou  mnrmurest,  too,  divinely  stirrsd, 

The  aspirations  unattained. 

The  rhythms  so  rathe  and  delicate, 

They  hent  and  strained 

And  hroke,  beneath  the  sombre  weight 

Of  any  airiest  mortal  word. 

VII. 

What  warm  protection  dost  thou  bend 
Bound  curtained  talk  of  friend  with 

friend, 
While  the  gray  snow-storm,  held  aloof. 
To  softest  outline  rounds  the  roof. 
Or  the  rude  North  with  baffled  sti-ain 
Shoulders  the  frost-starred  window-pane ! 
Now  the  kind  nymph  to  Bacchus  oom 
B^  Morpheus'  daugnter,  she  that  seems 
Qifted  upon  her  natal  mom 
B;^  him  with  fire,  by  her  with  dreams, 
Nicotia,  dearer  to  the  Muse 
Than  all  the  grape's  bewildering  juice. 
We  worship,  unforbid  of  thee  ; 
And,  as  her  incense  floats  and  curls 
In  airy  spires  and  wayward  whirls. 
Or  poises  on  its  tremulous  stalk 
A  flower  of  frailest  revery. 
So  winds  and  loiters,  idly  free, 
The  current  of  uneuided  talk. 
Now  lauffhter-rippled,  and  now  caught 
In  smooth,  dark  pools  of  deeper  thought 
Meanwhile  thou  mellowest  every  word, 
A  sweetly  unobtrusive  third  ; 
For  thou  hast  magic  beyond  wine, 
To  unlock  natures  each  to  each  ; 
The    unspoken    thought    thou    canst 

divine ; 
Thou  fiU'st  the  pauses  of  the  speech 
With  whispers  that  to  dream-land  reach 
And  frozen  fancy-springs  unchain 
In  Arctic  outskirts  of  the  brain  ; 
Sun  of  all  inmost  confidences. 
To  thy  ravs  doth  the  heart  unclose 
Its  formal  calyx  of  pretences. 
That  close  against  rude  day's  offences, 
And  open  its  shy  midnight  rose ! 

VII. 

Thou  holdest  not  the  master  key 
With  which  thy  Sire  sets  free  the  mystic 

gates 
Of  Past  and  Future  :  not  for  common 

fates 
Do  they  wide  open  fling, 
And,  with  a  far-heanl  ring, 
Swinff  hack  their  willing  valves  melo- 

dUraaly; 


Onlv  to  ceremonial  days, 

And  great  processions  of  imperial  song 

That  set  the  world  at  gaze. 

Doth  such  high  privilege  belong : 

But  thou  a  postern-door  canst  ope 

To  humbler  chambers  of  the  seliiBame 

palace 
Where  Memory  lodges,  and  her  sister 

Hope, 
Whose  being  is  but  as  a  crystal  chalice 
Which,   witn  her  various   mood,   the 

elder  fills 
Of  joy  or  sorrow. 
So  coloring  as  she  wills 
With  hues  of  yesterday  the  unconscious 

morrow. 

IX. 

Thou  sinkest,  and  my  fancy  sinks  with 

thee : 
For  thee  I  took  the  idle  shell. 
And  struck  the  unused  chords  again. 
But  they  are  gone  who  listened  well ; 
Some  are  in  heaven,  and  all  are  far  from 

me: 
Even  as  I  sin^,  it  turns  to  pain, 
And  with  vain  tears  my  eyelids  throb 

and  swell : 
Enough  ;  1  come  not  of  the  race 
That  nawk  their  sorrows  in  the  market* 

place. 
Earth  stops  the  ears  I  best  had  loved  t« 

please; 
Then  break,  ye  untuned  chords,  or  ru^t 

in  peace ! 
As  if  a  white-haired  actor  should  come 

back 
Some  midnight  to  the  theatre  void  and 

black, 
And  there  rehearse  his  youth's  great 

part 
Mid  thin  applauses  of  the  ghosts, 
So  seems  it  now  :  ye  crowd  upon  my 

heart, 
And  I  bow  down  in  silence,  shadowy 

hosts! 


FANCTS  CASTJISTRT. 

How  struggles  with  the  tempest's  swells 
That  warning  of  tumultuous  bells  ! 
The  fire  is  loose  !  and  frantic  knells 

Throb  fast  and  faster. 
As  tower  to  tower  confusedly  tells 

News  of  disaster. 
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But  on  my  far-off  solitude 
No  barah  alarums  can  intrude  ; 
The  terror  comes  to  me  subdued 

And  cbarmed  by  distance. 
To  deepen  the  habitual  mood 

Or  my  existence. 

Are  those,  I  muse,  the  Easter  chimes  f 
And  listen,  weaving  careless  rhymes 
While  the  loud  city's  griefs  and  crimes 

Pay  gentie  allegiance 
To  the  fine  quiet  that  sublimes 

These  dreamy  regions. 

And  when  the  storm  o'erwhelmi  the 

shore, 
I  watch  entranced  as,  o*er  and  o'er, 
The  light  revolves  amid  the  roar 

So  still  and  saintly, 
Now  large  and  near,  now  more  and 
more 
Withdrawing  faintly. 

This,  too,  despairing  sailors  see 
Flash  out  the  breakers  'neath  their  lee 
In  sudden  snow,  then  lingeringly 

Wane  tow'rd  eclipse, 
While  through  the  dark  the  shuddering 


Gropes  for  the  ships. 

And  is  it  ri^ht,  this  mood  of  mind 
That  thus,  in  revery  enshrined. 
Can  in  the  world  mere  topics  find 

For  musing  stricture. 
Seeing  the  life  of  humankind 

Only  as  picture  ? 

The  events  in  line  of  battle  go  ; 
In  vain  for  me  their  trumpets  blow 
As  unto  him  that  lieth  low 

In  death's  dark  arches. 
And  through  the  sod  hears  throbbing 
slow 

The  muffled  marches. 

O  Duty,  am  I  dead  to  thee 
In  this  my  cloistered  ecstasy, 
In  this  lone  shallop  on  the  sea 

That  drifts  tow'rd  Silence  ? 
And  are  those  visioned  shores  I  see 

But  sirens'  islands  ? 

My  Dante  frowns  with  lip-locked  mien, 
As  who  would  say,  **  'T  is  those,  I  ween, 
Whom  lifelong  armor-chafe  makes  lean 
That  win  the  laurel "  ; 


But  where  ir  Truth?    What  doss  it 
mean. 
The  world-old  quarrel  ? 

Such  questionings  are  idle  air  : 
Leave  what  to  do  and  what  to  span 
To  the  inspiring  moment's  care, 

Nor  ask  for  payment 
Of  fame  or  gold,  out  just  to  wear 

Unspotted  raiment. 


TO  MR.  JOHN  RARTLEIT, 

WHO    HAD    8KMT    MB    A    SEVSN-POim 

TROUT. 

Fit  for  an  Abbot  of  Theleme, 

For  the  whole  Cardinals'  College,  or 
The  Pope  himself  to  see  in  dream 
Before  his  lenten  yision  gleam. 

He  lies  there,  the  8^;dologer ! 

His  precious  flanks  witb  stars  besprent^ 

Worthy  to  swim  in  Castaly ! 
The  friend  by  whom  such  gifts  are  aent» 
For  him  shall  bumpers  full  be  spent. 
His  health  I  be  Luck  his  fast  ally ! 

I  see  him  trace  the  wayward  brook 

Amid  the  forest  mysteries. 
Where  at  their  shades  diy  aspens  look. 
Or  where,  with  many  a  guigGng  crook, 
It  croons  its  woodland 


I  see  leaf-shade  and  sun -fleck  lend 

Their  tremulous,  sweet  vicissitade 
To  smooth,   dark   pool,    to  crinklu^ 

bend, — 
(O,   stew  him,   Ann,  as   *t  were  your 
friend. 
With  amorous  solicitude !) 

I  see  him  step  with  caution  due. 

Soft  as  if  shod  with  moccasins, 
Grave  as  in  church,  for  who  plies  you. 
Sweet  craft,  is  safe  as  in  a  pew 
From  all  our  common  stock  o* 

The  unerring  fly  I  see  him  cast, 

That  as  a  rose-leaf  falls  as  soft, 
A  flash  !  a  whirl !  he  has  him  last  I 
We  tyros,  how  that  struggle  last 
Confuses  and  appalls  as  oft. 

Unfiuttered  he :  calm  as  the  sky 
Looks  on  our  tragi-camedii^ 
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Tliis  way  and  that  he  lets  him  fly, 
A  sunbeam-shattle,  then  to  die 

Lands  him,  with  cool  aploinb,  at 
ease. 

The  friend  who  gave  our  hoard  each  guet, 

Life*8  care  may  he  o'erstep  it  half, 
And,  when  Death  hooks  him,  as  he  must, 
Me  ll  do  it  handsomely,  I  trust, 

And  John  H write  his  epitaph  ! 

Oy  bom  beneath  the  Fishes'  sign, 

Of  constellations  happiest, 
May  he  somewhere  with  Walton  dine. 
May  Horace  send  him  Massic  wine, 

And  Bums  Scotch  drink,  the  nap- 
piest ! 

And  when  they  come  his  deeds  to  weigh, 

And  how  ne  used  the  talents  his. 
One  trout-scale  in  the  scales  he  '11  lay 
(If  trout  had  scales),  and  't  will  cutaway 
The  wrong  side  of  the  balances. 


ODE  TO  HAPFINX88. 

Spirit,  that  rarely  comest  now 
And  onl;^  to  contrast  my  gloom, 
like    rainbow-feathered    birds   that 
bloom 
A  moment  on  some  autumn  bough 
lliAt,  with  the  spum  of  their  farewell. 
Sheds  its  last  leaves,  —  thou  once  didst 
dwell 
"With  me  year-long,  and  make  intense 
To  boyhood's  wisely  vacant  days 
Their  fleet  but  all-sufficing  grace 
Of  trastful  inexperience. 
While  soul  could  still  transflgure  sense, 
And  thrill,  as  with  love's  first  caress, 
At  life's  mere  unexpectedness. 

Days  when  my  blood  would  leap  and 
ran 
As  full  of  sunshine  as  a  breeze, 
Or  spray  tossed  up  by  Sunmier  seas 
That  doubts  if  it  be  sea  or  sun  ! 
Days  that  flew  swiftly  like  the  band 

That  played  in  Grecian  games  at  strife, 
And  passed  from  eager  hand  to  hand 
The  onward-dancing  torch  of  life  ! 

Winff-footed  !  thou  abid'st  with  him 
Who  asks  it  not ;  but  he  who  hath 
Watched  o'er  the  waves  thy  waning 
path, 

Shall  nevennoTv  behold  returning  I 


Thy     high-heaped    canvas    shoreward 

yearning ! 
Thou  first  reveal'st  to  us  thy  face 
Turned  o'er  the  shoulder's  parting  grace, 
A  moment  glimpsed,   then  seen  no 
more,  — 
Thou  whose  swift  footsteps  we  can  trace 
Away  from  every  mortal  door. 

Nymph  of  the  unretuming  feet. 
How  may  I  win  thee  biu:k  ?    But  n^^ 
I  do  thee  wrong  to  call  thee  so  ; 
'T  is  I  am  changed,  not  thou  art  fleet : 
The  man  thy  presence  feels  aeain, 
Not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  brain, 
Spirit,  that  lov'st  the  upper  air 
Serene  and  passionless  and  rare, 
Such  as  on  mountain  heights  we  find 
And    wide-viewed    uplands   of    the 
mind  ; 
Or  such  as  scorns  to  coil  and  sing 
Bound  any  but  the  eagle's  wing 
Of  souls  that  with  lone  upward  beat 
Have  won  an  undisturbed  retreat 
Where,  poised  like  winged  victories. 
They  mirror  in  relentless  eyes 
The  life  broad-basking  'neath  their 
feet, — 
Man  ever  with  his  Now  at  strife, 
Pained  with  first  gasps  of  earthly  air, 
Then  praying  Death  the  last  to  spare, 
Still  feanul  of  the  ampler  life. 

Not  unto  them  dost  thou  consent 
Who,  passionless,  can  lead  at  ease 

A  life  of  unalloyed  content 
A  life  like  that  of  land-locked  seas, 

Who  feel  no  elemental  gush 

Of  tidal  forces,  no  fierce  rash 
Of  storm  deep-grasping  scarcely  spent 
'Twixt  continent  and  continent 

Such  quiet  souls  have  never  known 
Thy  truer  inspiration,  thou 
Who  lov'st  to  feel  upon  thy  brow 

Spray  from  the  plunging  vessel  thrown 
Grazing  the  tusked  lee  shore,  the  clifl 

That  o'er  the  abrapt  goi^  holds  its 
breath, 
Where  the  frail  hair-breadth  of  an  if 

Is  all  that  sunders  life  and  death  : 

These,  too,  are  cared-for,  and  round  these 

Bends  her  mild  crook  thy  sister  Peace  ; 
These  in  unvexed  dependence  lie, 
Each  'neath  his  strip  of  household  sky ; 

O'er  these  clouds  wander,  and  the  blue 

Hangs     motionless     the    whole     day 
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Stan  rise  for  them,  and  moons  grow 
lai^ 
And  lessen  in  such  tmnqail  wise 
As  joys  and  sorrows  do  that  rise 

Within  their  nature's  sheltered  marge ; 
Their  hours  into  each  other  flit 

Like  the  leaf-shsdows  of  the  vine 
And  fig-tree  under  which  they  sit. 

And  their  still  lives  to  heaven  incline 
With  an  nnconscious  habitude, 

Unhistoried  as  smokes  that  rise 
From  happy  hearths  and  sight  elude 

In  kindred  blue  of  morning  skies. 

Wayward  i  when  once  we  feel  thy  lack, 
'T  is  worse  than  vain  to  woo  thee  back  ! 

Yet  there  is  one  who  seems  to  be 
Thine  elder  sister,  in  whose  eves 
A  faint  far  northern  light  will  rise 

Sometimes,  and  bring  a  dream  of  thee  ; 
She  is  not  that  for  which  youth  hoped. 

But  she  hath  blessings  all  her  own, 
Thoughts  pure  as  lilies  newly  oped. 

And  faitn  to  sorrow  ^ven  alone  : 
Almost  I  deem  that  it  is  thou 
Come  back  with  graver  matron  brow, 

With  deepened  eyes  and  bated  breath, 

like  one  that  somewhere  hath  met 
Death, 
But  "No,"  she  answers,  "  I  am  she 
Whom  the  gods  love,  Tranquillity : 

That  other  whom  you  seek  forlorn 

Half  earthly  was  \  but  I  am  bom 
Of  the  immortals,  and  our  race 
Wears  still  some  sadness  on  its  face  : 

He  wins  me  late,  but  keeps  me  long. 
Who,  dowered  with  every  gift  of  passion, 
In    that   fierce    flame    can    forge  and 
fashion 

Of  sin  and  self  the  anchor  strong  ; 
Can  thence  compel  the  driving  force 
Of  daily  life's  mechanic  course, 
Nor  less  the  nobler  energies 
Of  needful  toil  and  culture  wise  ; 
Whose  soul  is  worth  the  tempter's  lure 
Who  can  renounce,  and  yet  endure, 
To  him  I  come,  not  lightly  wooed, 
But  won  by  silent  fortitude. " 


VILLA  FRANCA. 
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Wait  a  little  :  do  ire  not  wait  ? 
Ix>nis  Napoleon  is  not  Fate, 
Francis  Joseph  is  not  Time ; 


There's  One    hath    swifter  feet  thn 

Crime ; 
Cannon-parliaments  settle  naiuriit ; 
Venice  is  Austria's, — whose  is  Thonghtl 
Minie  ia  good,  but,  spite  of  change, 
Gntenbeig's  gun  has  the  longest  laage. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  > 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 


Wait,  we  say  :  our  years  are  long ; 

Men  are  weak,  but  Man  is  strong  ; 

Since  the  stars  first  curved  their  rings, 

We  have  looked  on  many  things ; 

Great  wars  come  and  great  wars  go, 

Wolf-tracks  li^ht  on  polar  snow  ; 

We  shall  see  him  come  and  gone. 

This  second-hand  Napoleon. 
Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 
LAchesis,  twist !  and,  Atsopos,  sever  t 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 
The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

We  saw  the  elder  Corsican, 
And  Clotho  muttered  as  she  span. 
While  crowned  lackeys  bore  the  tnin. 
Of  the  pinchbeck  Charlemagne : 
"  Sister,  stint  not  length  of  thread  1 
Sister,  stay  the  scissors  dread  ! 
On  Saint  Helen's  granite  bleak. 
Hark,  the  vulture  whets  his  beak ! " 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sew! 

In  the  shadow,  year  oat,  year  in. 

The  silent  headnnan  waits  forever. 


The  Bonapartes,  we  know  their  bees 
That  wade  in  honey  red  to  the  knees; 
Their  patent  reaper,  its  sheaves  slee^ 

sound 
In  dreamless  gamers  undeigroond : 
We  know  false  glory's  spendthrift  race 
Pawning  nations  for  feathers  and  Iscs ; 
It  may  be  short,  it  may  be  lon^ 
**'T  is  reckoning-day  ! "  sneers  nn 
Wrong. 
Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin ! 
Liichesis,  twist  !  and,  Atropos, 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  3rear  in. 
The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 


I 


The  Cock  that  wears  the  Esgle's 
Can  promise  what  he  ne'er  could  win ; 
Slavery  reaped  for  fine  words  sovb» 
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Sjitem  for  all,  and  rights  for  none, 
iKeapots  atop,  a  wild  clan  below, 
Such  is  the  Gaul  from  long  a^  ; 
Wash  the  black  from  the  Ethiop's  fatie, 
Wash  the  past  out  of  man  or  race  ! 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

• 

'Neath  Gregory's  throne  a  spider  swings. 
And  snares  the  people  for  the  kings ; 
"  Luther  is  dead  ;  old  quarrels  pass  ; 
The  stake's  black  scars  are  healed  with 


If 


grass 

So  dreamers  prate  ;  did  man  e'er  live 
Saw  priest  or  woman  yet  forgive  t 
But  Luther's  broom  is  left,  and  eyes 
Peep  o'er  their  creeds  to  where  it  lies. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

liaeheais,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 


Smooth  sails  the  ship  of  either  realm. 
Kaiser  and  Jesuit  at  the  helm ; 
We  look  down  the  depths,  and  mark 
Silent  workers  in  the  dark 
Building  slow  the  sharp-tusked  reefs, 
Old  instincts  hardening  to  new  beliefs ; 
Patience  a  little ;  learn  to  wait ; 
Hours  are  long  on  the  clock  of  Fate. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesu,  twist )  and,  Atro^,  sever  ! 

Darkness  is  strong,  and  so  is  Sin, 

But  surely  God  endures  forever  I 


THE  MINBR. 

Down  mid  the  tancrled  roots  of  things 
That  coil  about  tlie  central  fire, 

I  seek  for  that  which  giveth  wings 
To  stoop,  not  soar,  to  my  desire. 

Sometimes  I  hear,  as 't  were  a  sigh, 
The  sea's  deep  yearning  far  above, 

"  Thou  hast  the  secret  not,"  I  cry, 
*•  In  deeper  deeps  is  hid  my  Love." 

They  think  I  burrow  from  the  sun, 
In  darkness,  all  alone,  and  weak  ; 

Such  loss  were  gain  if  He  were  won. 
For  't  is  the  sun's  ovm  Sun  I  seek. 


"The  earth,"  they  murmur,  "is  th« 
tomb 

That  vainly  sought  his  life  to  prison! 
Why  ^vel  longer  in  the  gloom  ? 

He  IS  not  here  ;  he  hath  arisen." 

More  life  for  me  where  he  hath  Iain 
Hidden  while  ye  believed  him  dead« 

Than  in  cathedrals  cold  and  vain. 
Built  on  loose  sands  of  It  is  said. 

My  search  is  for  the  living  gold  ; 

Him  I  desire  who  dwelb  recluse. 
And  not  his  image  worn  and  old. 

Day-servant  of  our  sordid  use. 

If  him  I  find  not,  yet  I  find 
The  ancient  joy  of  cell  and  church. 

The  glimpse,  the  surety  undefined. 
The  unquenched  ardor  of  the  search. 

Happier  to  chase  a  flyine  goal 
Than  to  sit  counting  laurelled  gains, 

To  guess  the  Soul  within  the  soul 
Tnan  to  be  lord  of  what  remains. 

Hide  still,  best  Good,  in  subtile  wise, 
Beyond  my  nature's  utmost  scope ; 

Be  ever  absent  from  mine  eyes 
To  be  twice  present  in  my  hope  I 


GOLD  EGO:  A  DRBAH-^FAMTABT. 

HOW  A  STUDENT  IN  8KAE0H  OF  THB 
BEAUTIFUL  FELL  ASLEEP  IN  DRES- 
DEN OVER  HERR  PROFESSOR  DOCTOR 
VISCHER's  WI8SEN8CHAFT  DE8  8CH0- 
NEN,    AND  WHAT  GAMS  THEREOF. 

I  SWAM  with  undulation  soft. 

Adrift  on  Vischer's  ocean, 
And,  from  my  cockboat  up  aloft, 
Sent  down  my  mental  plummet  oft 

In  hope  to  reach  a  notion. 

But  from  the  metaphysic  sea 
No  bottom  was  forthcoming. 

And  all  the  while  (how  dreanly  !) 

In  one  eternal  note  of  B 
My  German  stove  kept  humming. 

"What's  Beautv?"  mused  I  ;  ••is  it 

told 
By  synthesis  ?  analysis  F 
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Hare  you  not  made  m  lead  of  gold  ? 
To  feed  your  crucible,  not  sold 
Oar  temple's  sacred  chalices  ?  *' 

Then  o'er  my  senses  came  a  change  ; 

My  book  seemed  all  traditions, 
Old  legends  of  profoundest  range, 
Diablery,  and  stories  strange 

Of  goblins,,  elves,  magicians. 

Old  gods  in  modem  saints  I  found, 
Old  creeds  in  strange  disguises  ; 
1  thought  them  safely  underground. 
And  here  they  were,  all  safe  and  sound. 
Without  a  sign  of  phthisis. 

Truth  was,  my  outward  eyes  were  closed. 

Although  I  did  not  know  it ; 
Deep  into  dream-land  I  had  dozed, 
And  so  was  happily  transposed 
From  proser  into  poet. 

So  what  I  read  took  flesh  and  blood. 

And  turned  to  living  creatures  : 
The  words  were  but  the  dingy  bud 
That  bloomed,  like  Adam,  from  the  mud, 
To  human  forms  and  features. 

I  saw  how  Zeus  was  lodged  once  more 

By  Baucis  and  Philemon  ; 
The  text  said,  **  Not  alone  of  yore. 
But  every  day,  at  every  door, 

Knocks  still  the  masking  Demon." 

Daimon  *t  was  printe<l  in  the  book 

And,  as  I  read  it  slowly, 
The  letters  stirred  and  changed,  and 

took 
Jove's  stature,  the  Olympian  look 

Of  painless  melancholy. 

He  paused  upon  the  threshold  worn : 
"With  coin  I  cannot  pay  you  ; 

Yet  would  I  fain  make  some  return  ; 

The  gift  for  cheapness  do  not  spurn. 
Accept  this  hen,  I  pray  you. 

"  Plain  feathers  wears  my  Hemera, 

And  has  from  ages  olden  ; 
She  makes  her  nest  in  common  hay. 
And  yet,  of  fdl  the  birds  that  lay. 

Her  eggs  alone  are  golden." 

He  turned,  and  could  no  more  be  seen ; 
Old  Baucis  stared  a  moment. 


Then  tooed  poor  Partlet  on  the  gran. 

And  with  a  tone,  half  jest,  half  spleea, 

Thus   nuLde    her    housewife's 

ment: 


C( 


The  stranger  had  a  qoeerish  faoe^, 
His  smile  was  hardly  pleasant. 
And,  though  he  meant  it  for  a  graoa^ 
Yet  this  old  hen  of  barnyard  race 
Was  but  a  stingy  present. 


"  She  *8  quite  too  old  for  laying 
Nay,  even  to  make  a  soap  of ; 
One  only  needs  to  see  her  legs,  — 
You  mi^ht  as  well  boil  down  the  p^ 
I  made  the  brood-hen's  coop  of ! 

**  Some  eighteen  score  of  such  do  1 

Raise  every  year,  her  sisters  ; 
Go,  in  the  woods  your  fortunes  txy. 
All  day  for  one  poor  earthworm  pry, 
And  scratch  your  toes  to  bUsters ! " 

Philemon  found  the  rede  was  good. 
And,  turning  on  the  poor  hen. 

He  clapt  his  hands,  and  stamped,  snd 
snooed, 

Huntiiig  the  exile  tow'rd  the  wood. 
To  house  with  snipe  and  moor-hen. 

A  poet  saw  and  cried  :  "  Hold  !  hold ! 

What  are  you  doing,  madman  t 
Spurn  yon  more  wealth  than  can  be 

told. 
The  fowl  that  lays  the  eg&s  of  gold. 

Because  she 's  plainly ^ad,  man  t  ** 

To  him  Philemon:  "I  'U  not  balk 
Thy  will  with  any  shackle ; 

Wilt  add  a  burden  to  thy  walk? 

There !  take  her  without  further  tslk; 
You  're  both  but  fit  to  cackle  !'* 

But  scarce  the  poet  touched  the  bird. 

It  swelled  to  stature  wml; 
And  when  her  doud-wide  wings  tb* 

stirred, 
A  whisper  as  of  doom  was  heard, 

'T  was  Jove's  bolt-bearing  ea^ 

As  when  from  far-off  cloud-beigsspm^ 

A  crag,  and,  hurtling  under. 
From  clin  to  cliff  the  rumor  flingi, 
So  she  from  flight-foreboding  wings 
Shook  out  a  murmorons  thondsr. 
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Bbt  gripped  the  poet  to  her  breest, 

And  ever,  apwiud  soaring, 
Earth  seemed  a  new  moon  in  the  west, 
And  then  one  light  among  the  rest 

Where  aqnadrona  lie  at  mooring. 

How  tell  to  what  heaven-hallowed  seat 

The  eagle  bent  his  courses  f 
The  wayes  that  on  its  bases  beat, 
The  gales  that  roand  it  weave  and  fleet. 

Are  life's  creative  forces. 

Here  was  the  bird's  primeval  nest, 

High  on  a  promontory 
Star-pharo8e(C  where  she  takes  her  rest 
To  brood  new  seons  'neath  her  breast, 

The  future's  unfledged  glory. 

I  know  not  how,  but  I  was  there 

All  feeling,  hearing,  seeing ; 
It  was  not  wind  that  stirred  my  hair 
But  living  breath,  the  essence  rare 
Of  nnembodied  being. 

And  in  the  nest  an  egg  of  gold 
Lay  soft  in  self-made  lustre. 
Gazing  whereon,  what  depths  untold 
Within,  what  marvels  manifold. 
Seemed  silently  to  muster  ! 

Daily  such  splendors  to  confront 

Is  still  to  me  and  you  sent  ? 
It  glowed  as  when  Saint  Peter's  front. 
Illumed,  foigets  its  stony  wont. 
And  seems  to  throb  translucent. 

One  saw  therein  the  life  of  man, 

(Or  so  the  poet  found  it,) 
The  yolk  and  white,  conceive  who  can. 
Were  the  glad  earth,  that,  floating,  span 

In  the  ^ad  heaven  around  it 

I  knew  this  bb  one  knows  in  dream, 

Where  no  effects  to  causes 
Are  chained  as  in  our  work-day  scheme. 
And  then  was  wakened  by  a  scream 

That  seemed  to  come  from  Baucis. 

'  Bless  Zeus!"  she  cried,   <*I 'm  safe 
below ! " 

First  pale,  then  red  as  coral ; 
And  I,  still  drowsy,  pondered  slow. 
And  seemed  to  find,  out  hardly  know, 

Something  like  this  for  moraL 

Each  da^  the  world  is  bom  anew 
For  him  who  takes  it  rightly ; 


Not  fresher  that  which  Adam  knew. 
Not  sweeter  that  whose  moonlit  dew 
Entranced  Arcadia  nightly. 

Rightly  r    That 's  simply :  't  is  to  see 
Some  substance  casts  these  shadows 
Which  we  call  Life  and  History, 
That  aimless  seem  to  chase  and  flee 
like  wind-gleams  over  meadows. 

Simply  r    That 's  nobly :  't  is  to  know 

That  God  may  still  be  met  with, 
Nor  groweth  old,  nor  doth  bestow 
These  senses  fine,  this  brain  aglow. 
To  grovel  and  forget  with. 

Beauty,  Herr  Doctor,  trust  in  me. 

No  chemistry  will  win  you  ; 
Chaiis  still  rises  from  the  sea  : 
If  you  can't  find  her,  might  it  be 
Because  you  seek  within  you  f 
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Alike  I  hate  to  be  vour  debtor, 
Or  write  a  mere  perfunctory  letter  ; 
For  letters,  so  it  seems  to  me. 
Our  careless  quintessence  should  be. 
Our  real  nature's  truant  play 
When  Consciousness  looks  t'  other  way 
Not  dron  by  drop,  with  watchful  skill. 
Gathered  in  Art's  deliberate  still. 
But  life's  insensible  completeness 
Got  as  the  ripe  grape  jBeto  its  sweetness 
As  if  it  had  a  way  to  rase 
The  golden  sunlight  into  juice. 
Hopeless  my  mental  pump  I  try ; 
The  boxes  hiss,  the  tube  is  dry ; 
As  those  petroleum  wells  that  spout 
Awhile  lilce  M.  C.'s,  then  give  out, 
My  spring,  once  full  as  Arethusa, 
Is  a  mere  bore  as  dry 's  Creusa ; 
And  yet  you  ask  me  why  I  'm  glum. 
And  why  my  graver  Muse  is  dumb. 
Ah  me !  I  've  reasons  manifold 
Condensed  in  one,  —  I  'm  getting  old! 

When  life,  once  past  its  fortieth  year. 
Wheels  up  its  evening  hemispherif, 
The  minas  own  shadow,  which  the  boy 
Saw  onward  point  to  hope  and  joy. 
Shifts  round,  irrevocably  set 
Tow'rd  mominff's  loss  and  vain  regret, 
And,  aigne  with  it  as  we  will, 
The  clodc  is  tmoonverted  ttiU. 
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But  coant  the  guns,"  I  hear  you  say, 
'*  Which  far  the  seeming  loss  outwei^ ; 
Friendships  huilt  finn  'gainst  flood  and 

wind 
On  rock-foundations  of  the  mind  ; 
Knowledge  instead  of  scheming  hope  ; 
For  wild  adventure,  settled  scope  ; 
Talents,  from  surface-ore  profuse. 
Tempered  and  edged  to  tools  for  use  ; 
Judgment,  for  passion's  headlons  whirls ; 
Old  sorrows  crystalled  into  peans ; 
Losses  hy  patience  turned  to  gains. 
Possessions  now,  that  once  were  pains ; 
Joy's  blossom  gone,  as  go  it  must. 
To  ripen  seeds  of  faith  and  trust ; 
Why  heed  a  snow-flake  on  the  roof 
If  fire  within  keep  Age  aloof 
Though  blundenng  north-winds  push 

and  strain 
With  palms  benumbed  against  the  pane  t " 

My  dear  old  Friend,  you  're  veiy  wise ; 

We  always  are  with  others'  eyes, 

And  see  90  clear  !  (our  neighbor's  deck 

on) 
What  reef  the  idiot 's  sure  to  wreck  on ; 
Folks  when  they  learn  how  life  has 

quizzed  'em 
Are  fain  to  make  a  shift  with  Wisdom, 
And,  finding  she  nor  breaks  nor  bends, 
Give  her  a  letter  to  their  friends. 
Draw  passion's  torrent  whoso  will 
Through  sluices  smooth  to  turn  a  mill, 
And,  taking  solid  toll  of  grist. 
Forget  the  rainbow  in  the  mist. 
The  exulting  leap,  the  aimless  haste 
Scattered  in  iridescent  waste  ; 
Prefer  who  likes  the  sure  esteem 
To  cheated  youth's  midsummer  dream. 
When    every    friend    was    more    thaji 

Damon, 
Each  quicksand  safe  to  build  a  fame  on  ; 
Believe  that  prudence  snug  excels 
Youth's  gross  of  verdant  spectacles, 
Through  which  earth's  withered  stubble 

seen 
Looks  autumn-proof  as  painted  green,  — 
I  side  with  Moses  'gainst  the  masses. 
Take    you    the  drudge,   give  me    the 

glasses ! 
And,  for  your  talents  shaped  with  prac- 
tice, 
Convince  me  first  that  such  the  fact  is  ; 
Let  whoso  likes  be  beat,  poor  fool. 
On  life's  hard  stithy  to  a  tool. 
Be  whoso  will  a  ploughshare  made, 
Let  ma  remain  a  jolly  blade  I 


What  'a  Knowledge,  with  her  stocks  and 

lands. 
To  gay  Conjecture's  yellow  atraads  I 
Wluit  's  watching  her  alow  fl.oeks  is- 

creaae 
To  ventures  for  the  golden  fleece  ? 
What  her  deep  ships,  safe  under  lee, 
To  youth's  light  craft,  that  drinks  tbs 

sea. 
For  Flying  Islands  making  sail. 
And  feuling  where  't  is  gain  to  foil  ? 
Ah  me  !  Expereince  (so  we  're  toldX 
Time's  cmciole,  turns  lead  to  gold  ; 
Yet  what 's  experience  won  but  dran^ 
Cloud-gold  transmuted  to  onr  loss  ? 
What  but  base  coin  the  best  event 
To  the  untried  experiment  t 

'T  was  an  old  couple,  says  the  poet, 
That  lodged  the  gods  and  did  not  knofw 

it; 
Youth  sees  and  knows  them  ss  tJitcr 

were 
Before  Olympus'  top  was  bare ; 
From  Swampscot's  flats  his  eye  divine 
Sees  Venus  rocking  on  the  brine. 
With  lucent  limbs,  that  somehow  scst* 

ter  a 
Charm  that  turns  Doll  to  Cleopetra ; 
Bacchus  (that  now  is  scarce  indnoed 
To  give  Eld's  lagging  blood  a  boost). 
With  cymbals'  dang  and  pards  to  dimw 

him. 
Divine  as  Ariadne  saw  him, 
Stonns  through  Youth's  pulse  witii  sB 

his  train 
And  wins  new  Indies  in  his  bndn ; 
Apollo  (with  the  old  a  trope, 
A  sort  of  finer  Mister  Pope), 
Apollo  —  but  the  Muse  rorbids  ; 
At  his  approach  cast  down  thy  lids, 
And  thinK  it  joy  enough  to  hear 
Far  ofl"  his  arrows  singing  clear ; 
He  knows  enou^  who  silent  knows 
The  quiver  chiming  as  he  goes ; 
He  tells  too  much  who  e'er  betrays 
The  shining  Archer's  secret  ways. 


Dear  Friend,  you  're  right  and  \ 

wrong; 
My  quibbles  are  not  worth  a  son^ 
And  I  sophistically  tease 
My  fancy  sad  to  tricks  like  these. 
1  could  not  cheat  you  if  I  would ; 
You  know  me  and  my  jesting  mood. 
Mere  surface-foam,  for  pride  ooncasUm 
The  purpose  of  my  deeper  feeling. 
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I  haT*  not  sjnlt  one  drop  of  joy 
Poured  in  the  senses  of  the  boy, 
Nor  Natare  fails  my  walks  to  bless 
With  all  her  golden  inwudness  ; 
And  as  blind  uestlinoi,  unafraid, 
Stretch  up  wide-moatned  to  every  shade 
By  which  their  downy  dream  is  stirred. 
Taking  it  for  the  mother-bird. 
So,  when  God's  shadow,  which  is  light, 
Unheralded,  b^  day  or  night, 
Hr  wakening  instincts  falls  across, 
Silent  as  sunbeams  over  moss. 
In  my  heart's  nest  half-conscious  things 
Stir  with  a  helpless  sense  of  wings, 
Lift  themselves  up,  and  tremble  long 
With  premonitions  sweet  of  song. 

Be  patient,  and  perhaps  (who  knows  ?) 
These   may  be  winged   one  day  like 

those; 
If  thrushes,  close-embowered  to  sin£[. 
Pierced  through  with  June's  delicious 

sting; 
If  swallows,  their  half-hour  to  run 
Star-breasted  in  the  setting  sun. 
At  first  they  're  but  the  unfledged  proem, 
Or  songless  schedule  of  a  poem ; 
When  from  the  shell  they  re  hardly  dry 
If  some  folks  thrust  them  forth,  must  I  f 

But  let  me  end  with  a  comparison 
Kever  yet  hit  upon  by  e'er  a  son 
Of  our  American  Apculo, 
(And  there's  where  I  shall  beat  them 

hollow. 
If  he  indeed 's  no  courtly  St  John, 
But,  as  West  said,  a  Mohawk  Iiyun.) 
A  poem 's  like  a  cruise  for  whales ; 
Through  untried  seas  the  hunter  sails, 
His  prow  dividing  waters  known 
To  tne  blue  iceberg's  hulk  alone ; 
At  last,  on  farthest  edge  of  day, 
He  marks  the  smoky  nuff  of  spray ; 
Then  with  bent  oars  tne  shallop  flies 
To  where  the  basking  quarry  lies ; 
Then  the  excitement  of  the  strife. 
The  crimsoned  waves,  —  ah,  this  is  life  1 

But,  the  dead  plunder  once  secured 
And  safe  beside  the  vessel  moored, 
All  that  had  stirred  the  blood  before 
Is  so  much  blubber,  nothing  more, 
(I  mean  no  pun,  nor  image  so 
Mere  sentimental  verse,  you  know,) 
And  all  is  tedium,  smoke,  and  soil. 
In  trying  out  the  noisome  oil. 


Yes,  this  is  life !    And  so  the  baid 
Through  briny  deserts,  never  scarred 
Since  S^oah's  jceel,  a  subject  seeks, 
And  lies  upon  the  watch  for  weeks ; 
That  once  nar^oned  and  helpless  lyings 
What  follows  IS  but  weary  trying. 

Now  I  've  a  notion,  if  a  poet 

Beat  up  for  themes,  his  verse  will  show 

it; 
I  wait  for  subjects  that  hunt  me, 
By  day  or  nignt  won't  let  me  be. 
And  hang  atout  me  like  a  curse. 
Till  they  have  made  me  into  verse. 
From  line  to  line  my  Angers  tease 
Beyond  my  knowledge,  as  the  bees 
Biuld  no  new  cell  till  those  before 
With  limpid  summer-sweet  run  o'er ; 
Then,  if  I  neither  sing  nor  shine, 
Is  it  the  subject's  fault,  or  mine? 


AN  XMBIB  nCTUBX. 

How  strange  are  the  freaks  of  memory ! 

The  lessons  of  life  we  forget. 
While  a  trifle,  a  trick  of  color, 

In  the  wonderful  web  is  set,  — 

Set  by  some  mordant  of  fancy, 
And,  spite  of  the  wear  and  tear 

Of  time  or  distance  or  trouble, 
Insists  on  its  right  to  be  there. 

A  chance  had  brought  us  together  ; 

Our  talk  was  of  matters-o^course ; 
We  were  nothing,  one  to  the  other. 

But  a  short  half-hour's  resouit^. 

We  spoke  of  French  acting  and  actors^ 
And  their  easy,  natural  way : 

Of  the  weather,  for  it  was  raining 
As  we  drove  home  from  the  play. 

We  debated  the  social  nothings 
We  bore  ourselves  so  to  discuss ; 

The  thunderous  rumors  of  battle 
Were  silent  the  while  for  us. 

Arrived  at  her  door,  we  left  her 
With  a  drippingly  hurried  adieu. 

And  our  wheels  went  crunching  tbe 
gravel 
Of  the  oak-darkened  avenue. 

As  we  drove  away  through  the  shadow, 
The  candle  she  held  in  the  door 
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Fh>ni  rain-TMniiihied  tne-trank  to  tree- 
tnink 
Fkahed    fainter,    uid    flashed    no 
more ;  — 

Flatbed  fainter,  then  wholly  laded 
Before  we  had  paaeed  the  wood ; 

Bat  the  li^ht  of  tne  face  behind  it 
Went  with  me  and  stayed  for  good. 

The  yision  of  scaroe  a  moment, 
And  hardly  marked  at  the  time, 

It  comes  unbidden  to  haant  me. 
Like  a  scrap  of  ballad-rhyme. 

Had  she  beauty  ?    Well,  not  what  th^ 
call  so; 

You  may  find  a  thousand  as  fair; 
And  yet  there 's  her  face  in  my  memory 

With  no  special  claim  to  be  there. 

As  I  sit  sometimes  in  the  twilight, 
And  call  back  to  life  in  the  coals 

Old  faces  and  hopes  and  fancies 
Long   buried,    (good   rest   to   their 
souls !) 

Her  face  shines  out  in  the  embers ; 

I  see  her  holding  the  light. 
And  hear  the  crunch  of  the  gravel 

And  the  sweep  of  the  rain  that  night. 

'T  is  a  face  that  can  never  grow  older, 
That  never  can  part  with  its  gleam, 

'T  is  a  gracious  possession  forever. 
For  IS  it  not  all  a  dream  ? 


TO  H.  W.  L., 

OK    HIS    BIRTHDAY,     27TH     FEBRUART, 

1867. 

I  NBBD  not  praise  the  sweetness  of  his 

song, 
Where  limnid  verse  to  limpid  verse 

succeeos 
Smooth  as  our  Charles,  when,  fearing 

lest  he  wrong 
The  new  moon's  mirrored  skiff,  he  slides 

along. 
Full  without  noise,  and  whispers  in 

his  reeds. 

With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winds  his 
name 
Is  blown  about  the  world,  but  to  his 
Mends 


A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fiame, 
And  Love  steals  shyly  through  the  loud 

aoclaim 
To  murmur  a  Ood  hUm  you/  and  then 

ends. 

As  I  muse  backward  up  the  checkered 
years 
Wherein  so  much  was  given,  ao  much 
was  lost, 
Blessings  in  both  kinds,  sach  as  cheapen 

tears, — 
But  hush !  this  is  not  for  profaner  ean; 
Let  them  drink  molten  pearls  nor 
dream  the  cost 

Some  suck  up  poison  from  a  soirow's 

core. 
As  naught  but  nightshade  grew  upon 

earth's  ground ; 
Love  turned  aU  his  to  heart'a-ease,  and 

the  more 
Fate  tried  his  bastions,  she  but  forc^  a 

door 
Leading  to  sweeter  manhood  and  more 

sound. 

Even  as  a  wind-waved  foantain*s  sway- 
ing shade 
Seems  of  mixed  race,  a  gray  wnith 
shot  with  sun. 

So  through  his  trial  faith  translooent 
rayed 

Till  darkness,  half  disnatured  so,  be- 
trayed 
A  heart  of  sunshine  that  would  fain 
oerrun. 

Surely  if  skill  in  song  the  shears  may 
sta^ 
And  of  its  purpose  cheat  the  charmed 
abyss. 
If  our  poor  life  be  lengthened  by  a  lay. 
He  shall  not  go,  although  his  preseaoi 
may, 
And   the   next  age  in  pndse  shall 
double  this. 

Long  days  be  his,  and  each  as  laity- 
sweet 
As  gracious  natures  find  his  song  to 
be; 
May  Age  steal  on.  with  softly-cadenoed 

feet 
Falling  in  music,  as  for  him  were  meet 
Whose  choicest  verse  is  harsher-toosrf 
than  hel 
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THE  NIOHTINOALE  IN  THE  STUDY. 

"  Comb  forth ! "  my  catbird  calls  to  me, 
**  And  hear  me  sin^  a  cavatina 

That,  in  this  old  familiar  tree, 
Shall  hang  a  garden  of  Aldna. 

"  These  buttercups  shall  brim  with  wine 
Beyond  all  Lesbian  mice  or  Massic  ; 

May  not  New  England  be  divine  ? 
My  ode  to  ripening  summer  classic  ? 

"  Or,  if  to  me  you  will  not  hark, 
By  Beaver  Brook  a  thrush  is  ringing 

Till  all  the  alder-coverts  dark 

Seem  sunshine-dappled  with  his  sing- 
ing. 
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Come  out  beneath  the  unmastered  sky, 
With  its  emancipating  spaces, 
And  learn  to  sing  as  well  as  I, 
Without  premeditated  graces. 

'*  What  boot  your  many-volumed  gains, 
Those  withered  leaves  forever  turning, 

To  win,  at  best,  for  all  your  pcdns, 
A  nature  mummy-wrapt  in  learning  ? 

"  The  leaves  wherein  true  wisdom  lies 
On  living  trees  the  sun  are  drinking  ; 

Those  white  clouds,  drowsing  tbrough 
the  skies, 
Grew  not  so  beautiful  by  thinking. 

" '  Come  out ! '  with  me  the  oriole  cries. 
Escape  the  demon  that  pursues  you  ! 

And,  hark,  the  cuckoo  weatherwise. 
Still  hiding    farther  onward,  wooes 
you." 

"  Alas,  dear  friend,  that,  all  my  days. 
Has  poured  from  that  syringa  thicket 

The  quaintly  discontinuous  lays 
To  which  I  hold  a  season-ticket, 

'*  A  season-ticket  cheaply  bought 
With  a  dessert  of  piltered  berries. 

And  who  so  oft  my  soul  hast  caught 
With  mom  and  evening  voluntaries, 

**  Deem  me  not  faithless,  if  all  day 
Among  my  dusty  books  I  linger. 

No  pipe,  like  thee,  for  June  to  play 
Witn  fancy-led,  half-conscious  finger. 

-'  A  bird  is  singing  in  ny  brain 
And  bubbli^  aer  with  mingled  fan- 
cies^ 


Gay,  traffic,  rapt,  right  heart  of  Spain 
Fed  with  the  sap  of  old  romances. 

"  I  ask  no  ampler  skies  than  those 
His  mafic  music  rears  above  me, 

No  falser  friends,  no  truer  foes,  — 
And  does  not  Do&a  Clara  love  me? 

*'  Cloaked  shapes,  a  twan^ng  of  guitars, 
A  rush  ef  feet,  and  rapiers  clashing. 

Then  silence  deep  with  breathless  stars, 
And  overhead  a  white  hand  flashing. 

'*  O  music  of  all  nu>ods  and  climes. 
Vengeful,  forgiving,  sensuous,  saintly, 

Where    still,    between    the   Christiap 
chimes. 
The  moorish  cymbal  tinkles  faintly ! 

•*  0  life  borne  lightly  in  the  hand. 
For  friend  or  foe  with  erace  Castilian ! 

0  valley  safe  in  Fancy's  uind. 
Not  tramped  to  mud  yet  by  the  mil- 
lion! 

"  Bird  of  to-day,  thy  songs  are  stale 
To  his,  my  singer  of  all  weathers, 

My  Calderon,  my  nightingale. 
My  Arab  soul  in  Spanish  feathers. 

"Ah,  friend,  these  singers  dead  so  long. 
And  still,  God  knows,  in  purgatory, 

Give  its  best  sweetness  to  all  song, 
To  Nature's  self  her  better  glory." 


IN  THE  TWnJQHT. 

Men  say  the  sullen  instrument, 
That,  from  the  Master's  bow. 
With  pangs  of  joy  or  woe. 
Feels  music's  soul  through  every  fibre 
sent, 
Whispers  the  ravished  strings 
More  than  he  knew  or  meant ; 
Old  summers  in  its  memory  glow ; 
The  secrets  of  the  wind  it  sings ; 
It  hears  the  April-loosened  springs; 
And  mixes  with  its  mood 
All  it  dreamed  when  it  stood 
In  the  murmurous  pine-wood 
Long  ago  I 

The  magical  moonlight  then 
I     Steeped  every  bough  and  cone ; 
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The  roar  of  the  brook  in  the  glen 

Came  dim  from  the  diatance  blown ; 
The  wind  through  its  glooms  aang  low, 
And  it  swayed  to  and  fro 
With  delight  as  it  stood, 
In  the  wonderful  wood, 
Long  ago ! 

0  my  life,  have  we  not  had  seasons 
That  only  said,  Live  and  rejoice  ? 
That  asked  not  for  causes  ana  reasons, 

Bat  made  us  all  feeling  and  yoice  T 
When  we  went  with  the  winds  in  their 
blowing. 
When  Nature  and  we  were  peers. 
And  we  seemed  to  share  in  the  flowing 
Of  the  inexhaustible  years  f 
Haye  we  not  from  the  earth  drawn 

juices 
Too  fine  for  earth's  sordid  uses  f 
Have  I  heard,  have  I  seen 

AUIfeel,aU  I  know? 
Doth  my  heart  overween  ? 
Or  could  it  have  been 
Long  ago? 

Sometimes  a  breath  floats  by  me. 
An  odor  from  Dreamland  sent. 
That  makes  the  ghost  seem  niffh  me 

Of  a  splendor  that  came  and  went, 
Of  a  life  lived  somewhere,  I  know  not 

In  what  diviner  sphere. 
Of  memories  that  stay  not  and  go  not. 
Like  music  heard  once  by  an  ear 
That  cannot  forget  or  reclaim  it, 
A  something  so  shy,  it  would  shame 
it 
To  make  it  a  show, 
A   something  too   vague,  could  I 
name  it, 
For  others  to  know. 
As  if  I  had  lived  it  or  dreamed  it. 
As  if  I  had  acted  or  schemed  it. 
Long  ago ! 

And  yet,  could  I  live  it  over, 

This  life  that  stirs  in  my  brain, 
Could  I  be  both  maiden  and  lover, 
Moon  and  tide,  bee  and  clover. 

As  I  seem  to  have  been,  once  again, 
Could  I  but  speak  it  and  show  it, 
This  pleasure  more  sharp  than  pain, 
That  baffles  and  lures  me  so, 
The  world  should  once  more  have  a  poet, 
Such  as  it  had 
In  the  ages  glad. 
Long  ago  I 


THE  rOOT-PAXa. 

It  mounts  athwart  the  windy  hill 
Throng  sallow  slopes  of  upland  bai^ 

And  Fancy  climbs  with  foot-fall  still 
Its  narrowing  curves  that  end  in  air. 

By  day,  a  warmer-hearted  blue 
Stoops  softly  to  that  topmost  swell ; 

Its  thread-like  windings  seem  a  clew 
To  gracious  climes  where  all  is  welL 

By  night,  far  yonder,  I  surmise 
An  ampler  world  than  clips  my  ken. 

Where  the  sreat  stars  of  happier  skies 
Commingle  nobler  fates  of  men. 

I  look  and  long,  then  haste  me  home. 
Still  master  of  my  secret  rare ; 

Once  tried,  the  path  would  end  in  Roou^ 
But  now  it  leads  me  eyeiywhere. 

Forever  to  the  new  it  ffuides. 
From  former  good,  old  oyermuch; 

What  Nature  for  her  poets  hides, 
T  is  wiser  to  divine  than  clutch. 

The  bird  1  list  hath  never  come 
Within  the  scope  of  mortal  ear ; 

My  prying  step  would  make  him  dnmls 
And  the  fair  tree,  his  shelter,  sear. 

Behind  the  hill,  behind  the  sky. 
Behind  my  inmost  thought,  he  sii^; 

No  feet  avail ;  to  hear  it  nigh. 
The  song  itself  must  lend  the  wings. 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  close  hid,  and  raise 
Those  angel  stairways  in  my  brain. 

That  climb  from  these  low-vaulted  days 
To  salacious  sunshines  far  from  psin. 

Sing  when  thou  wilt,  enchantment  fleet, 
I  leave  thy  covert  haunt  nntrod. 

And  envy  Science  not  her  feat 
To  make  a  twice-told  tale  of  God. 

They  said  the  fairies  tript  no  more. 
And  long  ago  that  Pan  was  dead  : 

T  was  but  that  fools  preferred  to  bore 
Earth's  rind  inch-deep  for  trath  ii^ 
stead. 

Pan  leaps  and  pipes  all  summer  long. 
The  fairies  dance    each  full-aMooe^ 

^        night. 

Would  we  but  doff  our  lenses  strong 
And  trust  our  wiser  eyes'  delight 
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City  of  Elf-land,  just  without 
Our  seeing,  marvel  ever  new, 

OlimpBed  in  fair  weather,  a  sweet  doubt 
Sketched-in,  mirage-like,  on  the  blue. 

I  build  thee  in  yon  sunset  doud. 

Whose   edge   allures    to    climb  the 
height; 
I  hear  thy  drowned  bells,  inly-loud, 
From  still  pools  dusk  witl  dreams  of 
night. 

Thy  gates  are  shut  to  hardiest  will. 
Thy  Gounterngn  of  long-lost  speech,  — 


Those  fountaiued  courts,  those  chambers 
still. 
Fronting  Time's  far  East,  who  shall 
reach? 

I  know  not,  and  will  never  pry, 

But  trust  our  human  heart  lor  all ; 
Wonders  that  from  the  seeker  fly 
'  Into  an  open  sense  may  fall. 

Hide  in  thine  own  soul,  and  surprise 
The  password  of  the  unwary  elves  ; 

Seek  it,  thou  canst  not  bribe  their  spies; 
Unsought,  they  whiiqper  it  themselves. 


POEMS    OF. THE    WAR. 

4 


nOB  WASHERS  OF  THE  SHROTTD. 
OOTOBBR,  186L 

Alono  a  river-iside,  I  know  not  where, 
I  walked  one  night  in  mystery  of  dream  ; 
A  chill  creeps  curdling  yet  beneath  my 

hair, 
To  think  what  chanced  me  by  the  pallid 

gleam 
Of  a  moon-wraith  that  waned  through 

haunted  air. 

Pale  fireflies  pulsed  within  the  meadow- 
mist 

Their  halos,  wavering  thistledowns  of 
light; 

The  k)on,  that  seemed  to  mock  some 
ffoblin  tryst, 

LAUgned ;  and  the  echoes,  huddling  in 
affright, 

Like  Odm's  hounds,  fled  baying  down 
the  night. 

Then  all  was  silent,  till  there  smote  my 

ear 
A  movement  in  the  stream  that  checked 

my  breath : 
Was  it  the  slow  plash  of  a  wading  deer  f 
But  something  said,  "This  water  is  of 

Death ! 
The  Sisters  wash  a  shroud,  —  ill  thing 

to  hear!" 

I,  looking  then,  beheld  the  ancient 
Three 

Known  to  the  Greek's  and  to  the  North- 
man's creed. 

That  sit  in  shadow  of  the  mystic  Tree, 

Still  crooning,  as  they  weave  their  end- 
less brede, 

One  song:  "Time  was.  Time  is,  and 
Time  shaU  be.'* 


No  wrinkled  crones  were  they,  as  I  had 

deemed. 
But  foir  as  yesterday,  to-day,  to-monow. 
To  mourner,  lover,  poet,  ever  seemed  ; 
Something  too  high  for  joy,  too  deep  for 

sorrow. 
Thrilled  in  their  tones,  and  from  their 

faces  gleamed. 

"Still  men  and  nations  reap  as  th^ 

have  strawn," 
So  sanff  they,  working  at  their  task  the 

while; 
"The  fatal  raiment  must  be  cleansed  ere 

dawn : 
For  Austria?    Italy?  the  Sea-Queoi's 

isle? 
O'er  what  quenched  grandeur  must  oar 

shroud  be  drawn  ? 

"  Or  is  it  for  a  younger,  fairer  corse, 
That  ^thered  States  like  children  roood 

his  knees. 
That  tamed  the  wave  to  be  his  posting- 
horse. 
Feller  of  forests,  linker  of  the  seas, 
Bridge-builder,  hammerer,  youngest  son 
of  Thorns  ? 

"  What  make  we,  murmur^st  thoa  ?  tttd 

what  are  we  ? 
When  empires  must  be  wound,  we  brivg 

the  shroud. 
The   time-old  web   of   the  implicaUe 

Three: 
Is  it  too  coarse  fqr  him,  the  young  and 

proud? 
Earth's  mightiest  deigned  to  wear  it,  — 

why  not  he  ? 

"Is  there  no  hope?"  I  moaned,  "» 

strong,  so  fair  I 
Our  Fowler  whose  proud  bird  woaU 

brook  erewhile 
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Ko  rival's  swoop  in  all  our  western  air  ! 
Gather  the  ravens,  then,  in  funeral  file 
For  him,  life's  mom  yet  golden -in  his 
hair? 

"  Leave  me  not  hopeless,  ye  unpitying 
dames  ! 

I  see,  half  seeing.  Tell  me,  ye  who 
scanned 

The  stars,  Earth's  elders,  still  most  no- 
blest aims 

Be  traced  upon  oblivious  ocean-sands  ? 

Most  Hesper  join  the  wailing  ghosts  of 
names?" 

''When  grass-blades   stiffen  with  red 

battle-dew. 
Ye  deem  we  choose  the  victor  and  the 

slain : 
Say,  choose  we  them  that  shall  be  leal 

and  true 
To  the  heart's  longing,  the  high  faith  of 

brain  ? 
Yet  there  the  victory  lies,  if  ye  but 

knew. 

"Three    roots     bear     up    Dominion: 

Knowledge,  WiU,  — 
These  twain  are  strong,  but  stronger  yet 

the  third,  — 
Obedience,  —  't  is  the  great  tap-root  that 

still, 
Knit  round  the  rock  of  Duty,  is  not 

stirred, 
Thouffh  Heaven-loosed  tempests  spend 

their  utmost  skill 

**  Is  the  doom  sealed  for  Hesper  ?    'T  is 

not  we 
Denounce  it,   but  the  Law  before  all 

time : 
The  brave  makes  danger  opportunity  ; 
The  waverer,  paltering  witn  the  chance 

sublime. 
Dwarfs  it  to  peril :  which  shall  Hesper 

be? 

**  Hath  he  let  vultures  olimb  his  eagle's 

seat 
To  make  Jove's  bolts  purveyors  of  their 

maw? 
Hath  he  the  ManVs  plaudits  found  more 

sweet 
Than  Wisdom  ?  held  Opinion's  wind  for 

Law? 
Then  let  him  hearken  for  the  doomstei's 

feet! 


''Roi^h  are  the  steps,  slow-hewn  in 

flintiest  rock, 
States  climb  to  power  by  ;  slippery  those 

with^ld 
Down  which  they  stumble  to   eternal 

mock : 
No  chafferer^s  hand  shall  long  the  seep* 

tre  hold. 
Who,  given  a  Fate  to  shape,  would  sell 

the  block. 

**  We  sing  old  Sagas,  songs  of  weal  and 

woe. 
Mystic  because  too  cheaply  understood  ; 
Dark  sayings  are  not  ours ;  men  hear 

and  know. 
See  Evil  weak,  see  strength  alone  in 

Good, 
Yet  hope  to  stem  God's  fire  with  walls  of 

tow. 

'*  Time  Was  unlocks  the  riddle  of  Time 

18, 
That  offers  choice  of  glory  or  of  gloom ; 
The  solver  makes  Time  Shidl  Be  surely 

his. 
But  hasten.  Sisters  !  for  even  now  the 

tomb 
Grates  its  slow  hinge  and  calls  from  the 

abyss." 

''But  not  for  him,"  I  cried,  "  not  yet 

for  him. 
Whose  large  horizon,  westering,  star  by 

star 
Wins  from  the  void  to  where  on  Ocean's 

rim 
The  sunset  shuts  the  world  with  golden 

bar, 
Not  yet  his  thews  shall  fail,  his  eye  grow 

dim! 

"His  shall  be  larger  manhood,  saved 

for  those 
That   walk   unblenching   through   the 

trial-fires ; 
Not  suffering,  but  faint  heart,  is  worst 

of  woes. 
And  he  no  base-bom  son  of  craven  sires. 
Whose  eye  need  blench  confronted  with 

his  foes. 

"  Tears  may  be  ours,  but  proud,  for  those 

who  win 
Death's  royal  purple  in  the  foeman's 

lines; 
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Peace,  too,  brings  tean;  and  mid  the 

battle-din, 
The  wiaer  ear  some  text  of  God  divines. 
For  the  sheathed  blade  may  rost  with 

darker  sin. 

"God,  give  as  peace !  not  such  as  lulls 
to  sleep, 

But  sword  on  thigh,  and  brow  with  pur- 
pose knit ! 

And  let  our  Ship  of  State  to  harbor 
sweep. 

Her  ports  all  up,  her  battle-lanterns  lit. 

And  ner  leashed  thunders  gathering  for 
their  leap  I " 

So  cried  I  with  clenched  hands  and  pas- 
sionate pain. 

Thinking  of  dear  ones  by  Potomac's  side ; 

Again  the  loon  laughed  mocking,  and 
again 

The  echoes  bayed  far  down  the  night 
and  died, 

While  waking  I  recalled  my  wandering 
brain. 


TWO    SOSinBS   FROM   THE   UFB   OF 
BLONDEL. 

Autumn,  1868. 
Scene  I.  —  Near  a  castle  in  Oermany, 

T  WEBS  no  hard  task,  perchance,  to  win 

The  popular  laurel  for  mv  song  ; 
T  were  only  to  comply  with  sin. 

And  own  the  crown,  though  snatched 
by  wrong ; 
Rather  Truth's  chaplet  let  me  wear. 

Though  sharp  as  death  its  thorns  may 
sting; 
Loyal  to  Loyalty,  I  bear 

No  badge  but  of  my  rightful  king. 

Patient  by  town  and  tower  I  wait. 

Or  o'er  the  blustering  moorland  go ; 
I  buy  no  praise  at  cheaper  rate. 

Or  what  faint  hearts  may  fancy  so  ; 
For  me,  no  joy  in  lady's  bower, 

Or  hall,  or  tourney,  will  I  sincr. 
Till  the  slow  stars  wheel  round  tne  hour 

That  crowns  my  hero  and  my  king. 

While  all  the  land  runs  red  with  strife. 
And  wealth  is  won  by  pedler-crimes, 
Lsi  who  will  find  content  in  life 


And  tinkle  in  unmanly  rfaymea; 
I  wait  and  seek ;  through  dark  an^ 
light,       * 

Safe  in  my  heart  my  hope  I  brioA; 
Till  I  onoe  more  my  faith  may  plignt 

To  him  my  whole  soul  owna  ner  kin^ 

When  power  is  filched  by  drone  and 
dolt. 
And,  with  caught  breath  and  fl««i»i»g 
eye. 
Her  knuckles  whitening  round  the  bolt» 

Vengeance  leans  eafer  from  the  sky. 
While  this  and  that  the  people  guess. 

And  to  the  skirts  of  praters  cling. 
Who  court  the  crowd  Uiey  should  com- 
press, 
I  turn  in  scorn  to  seek  my  king. 

Shut  in  what  tower  of  darkling  chance 

Or  dungeon  of  a  narrow  doom, 
Dream'st  thou  of  battle-axe  and  lance 
That  for  the   Cross   make   cnshing 
room? 
Come  !  with  hushed  breath  the  battle 
waits 
In  the  wild  van  thy  mace*8  swing ; 
While  doubters  parley  with  their  fistea. 
Make  thou  thine  own  and  ours,  my 
kjngl 

O,  strong  to  keep  upright  the  old. 

And  wise  to  buttress  with  the  new. 
Prudent,  as  only  are  the  bold. 

Clear-eyed,  as  only  are  the  true. 
To  foes  beni^,  to  friendship  stern. 

Intent  to  imp  Law's  broken  wing. 
Who  would  not  die,  if  death  might  earn 

The  right  to  kiss  thy  hand,  my  kin^  t 


Scene  II.  —  An  Inn  nmr  the  Chdteam 
o/Chalus, 

Well,  the  whole  thing  is  over,  snd  hen 
I  sit 
With  one  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  milk- 
score  of  gashes. 
And  this  flagon  of  Cyprus  must  e*eD 
warm  my  wit. 
Since  what 's  left  of  youth's  flame  is  a 
head  flecked  wiUi  ashes. 
I  remember  I  sat   in  this   veiy 
inn,  — 
I  was  young  then,  and  one  young 
thought  I  was  handsome  — 
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I  had   found  oat  what   priaon  King 
Richard  was  in. 
And  was  spurring  for  England  to  push 
on  the  ransom. 

How  I  scorned  the  dull  souls  that  sat 
ffozzling  around 
And  anew  not  my  secret  nor  recked 
my  derision ! 
Let  the  world  sink  or  swim,  John  or 
Richard  he  crowned. 
All  one,  so  the  beer-tax  got  lenient 
revision. 
How  little  I  dreamed,  as  I  tramped  up 
and  down. 
That  granting  our  wish  one  of  Fate's 
^dest  jokes  is ! 
I  had   mine  with   a   vengeance, — my 
king  got  his  crown, 
And  made  ms  whole  business  to  break 
other  folks's. 

I  might  as  well  join  in  the  safe  old  turn, 
turn: 
A  hero 's  an  excellent  loadstar,  —  but, 
bless  ye. 
What  infinite  odds  'twixt  a  hero  to  come 
And  your  only  too  palpable  hexoinesse/ 
Precisely  the  odds  (such  examples  are 
nfe) 
Twixt  the  poem  conceived  and  the 
rhyme  we  make  show  of, 
Twixt  the  boy's  morning  dream  and  the 
wake-up  of  life, 
Twixt  the  Blondel  God  meant  and  a 
Blondel  I  know  of  1 

Bat  the  world 's  better  off,  I  'm  con- 
vinced of  it  now. 
Than  if  heroes,  like  buns,  could  be 
bought  for  a  penny 
To  regard  aJl  mankind  as  their  haltered 
milch-cow. 
And  just  care  for  themselves.    Well, 
God  cares  for  the  many  ; 
For  somehow  the  poor  old  Earth  blun- 
ders along. 
Each  son  of  hers  adding  his  mite  of 
unfitness, 
And,  choosing  the  sure  way  of  coming 
out  wrong. 
Gets  to  port  as  the  next  generation 
will  witness. 

Vou  think  her  old  ribs  have  come  all 
crashing  through. 
If  a  whisk  of  Fate's  broom  snap  your 
oobweb  asunder ; 


But  her  rivets  were  clinched  by  a  wiser 
than  you. 
And  our  sins  cannot  push  the  Lord's 
right  hand  from  under. 
Better  one  honest  man  who  can  wait  for 
God's  mind 
In  our  poor  shifting  scene  here  though 
heroes  were  plenty  t 
Better  one  bite,  at  forty,  of  Truth's  bitter 
rind. 
Than  the  hot  wine  that  gushed  from 
the  vintage  of  twenty  1 

1  see  it  all  now :  when  I  wanted  a  king, 
'Twas   the  kingship  that  failed  m 
myself  I  was  seeking,  — 
'T  is  so  much  less  easy  to  do  than  to 
sing. 
So  much  simpler  to  reign  by  a  proxy 
than  be  king ! 
Yes,  I  think  I  do  me:  after  all 's  said 
and  sung. 
Take  this  one  rule  of  life  and  you 
never  will  rue  it,  — 
'Tis  but  do  your  own  duty  and  hold 
your  own  tongue 
And  Blondel  were  royal  himself,  if  he 
knew  it  t 
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Bbneath  the  trees, 
My  lifelong  friends  in  this  dear  spot, 
Sad  now  for  eyes  that  see  them  not, 
I  hear  the  autumnal  breeze 
Wake  the  dry  leaves  to  sigh  for  gladness 

gone. 
Whispering  va^ne  omens  of  oblivion. 

Hear, 'restless  as  the  seas. 
Time's  grim  feet  rustling  through  the 

withered  grace 
Of  many  a  spreading  realm  and  strong- 
stemmed  race. 
Even  as  my  own  through  these. 

Why  make  we  moan 
For  loss  that  doth  enrich  us  yet 
With  upward  yearnings  of  regret  f 
Bleaker  than  unmoved  stone 
Our  lives  were  but  for  this  immortal  gain 
Of  unstilled  longing  and  inspiring  pain  I 
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Ab  tiuillf  of  loBg-hnahed  tone 
IAy9  in  thd  Wol,  to  oar  souls  grow  fins 
With  keen  TibrationB  from  the  touch 
divine 

Of  noble  natures  gone. 

T  were  indiscreet 
To  Tex  the  shy  and  sacred  grief 
With  harsh  obtrusions  of  relief ; 
Yet,  Verse,  with  noiseless  feet, 
Go  whisper :    "  This  death   hath  &r 

choicer  ends 
Than  slowly  to  impearl  in  hearts  of 
frienos ; 
These  obsequies 't  is  meet 
Kot  to  seclude  in  closets  of  the  heart, 
But,  church-like,  with  wide  doorways, 
to  impart 
Even  to  the  heedless  street*' 


II. 

Braye,  good,  and  true, 
I  see  him  stand  before  me  now, 
And  read  again  on  that  young  brow, 
Where  every  hope  was  new, 
ffow  sweet  were  life  /   Yet,  by  the  mouth 

finn-set, 
And  look  made  up  for  Duty's  utmost 
debt, 
I  could  divine  he  knew 
That  death  within  the  sulphurous  hos- 
tile lines. 
In  the  mere  wreck  of  nobly-pitched 
designs. 
Plucks  heart's-ease,  and  not  rue. 

Happy  their  end 
Who  vanish  down  life's  evening  stream 
Placid  as  swans  that  drift  in  lueam 
Round  the  next  river-bend  ! 
Happy  long   life,  with  honor  at  the 

close. 
Friends'   painless   tears,   the   softened 
thought  of  foes  1 
And  yet,  like  him,  to  spend 
All  at  a  gush,  keeping  our  first  faith 

sure 
From  mid-life's  doubt  and  eld's  content- 
ment poor, 
What  more  could  Fortune  send? 


Riffht  in  the  van. 
On  the  red  rampart's  slippery  swell, 
With  heart  that  bmt  a  cnai^,  he  fell 

Foeward,  as  fits  a  man  ; 


But  the  high  soul  bums  on  to  light  msD't 

feet 
Whero  death  for  noble  ends  makes  dyii^ 

sweet ; 
His  life  her  crescent's  span 
Orbs  full  with  share  in  their  undaikeD- 

ingdays 
Who  ever  climbed  the  battailooa  steept 

of  praise 
Since  valor's  praise  began. 

III. 

His  life's  expense 
Hath  won  him  ooetemal  ymtth 
With  the  immaculate  prime  of  Trntii ; 
While  we,  who  make  pretence 
At  living  on,  and  wake  and  eat  and 

sleeps 
And  life's  stale  trick  by  repetition  keep^ 

Our  fickle  permanence 
(A  poor  leaf-shadow  on  a  brook,  whose 

Of  busy  ialeese  ceases  with  our  day) 
Is  the  mere  cheat  of  sense. 

We  bide  our  chance. 
Unhappy,  and  make  terms  with  Fata 
A  little  more  to  let  us  wait ; 
He  leads  for  aye  the  advance, 
Hope's  forlorn-hopes   that    plant   the 

desperate  good 
For  nobler  Earths  and  days  of  manllcf 
mood; 
Our  wall  of  circumstanoe 
deaied  at  a  bound,  he  flashes  o*er  the 

fight, 
A  saintly  shape  of  fame^  to  cheer  the 
rk[ht 
Ana  steel  each  wavering  ^anoe. 

I  write  of  one. 
While  with  dim  eyes  I  think  of  three ; 
Who  weeps  not  others  fair  and  brave 
as  he? 
Ah,  when  the  fight  is  won. 
Dear  Land,  whom  triflers  now  make  bold 

to  scorn, 
CThee  I  from  whooe  forehead  Earth  awaits 
her  mom,) 
How  nobler  shall  the  sun 
Flame  in  thy  sky,  how  braver  breaths 

thy  air. 
That  thou  bred'st  children  who  for 
could  dare 
And  die  as  thine  have  dfloa! 

1863. 
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Oir  BOASD  THX  78. 

ITBITTBN    FOR    MB.    BRYANT'S    SETXZT- 
TISTH  BIRTHDAY. 

NoTBoim  8,  1884. 

Our  ship  lay  tumbling  in  an  angry  sea, 
Her  radder  gone,  ner  mainmast  o'er 
the  side ; 
Her  scuppers,  from  the  wares'  dutch 
staggerinff  free. 
Trailed  threads  of  priceless  crimson 
through  the  tide ; 
Sails,  shrouoa,  and  spars  with  pirate 
cannon  torn, 
"We  ky,  awaiting  mom. 

Awaiting  mom,  such  mom  as  mocks 
despair; 
And  she  that  bare  the  promise  of  the 
world 
Within  her  sides,  now  hopeless,  helm- 
less,  bare, 
At  random  o'er  the  wildering  waters 
hurled; 
The  reek  of  batUe  drifting  slow  alee 
Not  sullener  than  we. 

Mom  came  at  last  to  peer  into  our  woe. 
When  lo,  a  sail  t    Now  surely  help 
was  nigh; 
The   red   cross   flsmes   aloft,   Christ's 
pledffe;  but  no, 
Her  black  guns  grinning  hate,  she 
rushes  by 
And  hails  us :  —  "  Gains  the  leak  I  Ay, 
so  we  thoug-ht ! 
Sink,  then,  with  cura&s  fraught ! " 


I  leaned  against  my  gun  still  angry-hot, 
And  my  lids  tingled  with  the  tears 
held  back ; 
This  scorn  methought  was  craeUer  than 
shot: 
The  manly  death-grip  in  the  battle- 
wrack, 
Yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  were  more  friendly 
far 
Than  such  fear-smothered  war. 

There  our  foe  wallowed,  like  a  wounded 

brate 
The  fiercer  for  his  hurt    What  now 

were  best? 
Onoe  more  tug  bravely  at  the  peril's^ 

XOOty 


Though  death  came  with   it  f      Or 
evade  the  test 
If  right  or  wrong  in  this  God's  world  of 
ours 
Be  lesgued  with  mightier  powers  1 

Some,  faintly  loyal,  felt  their  pulses  las 
With  the  slow  beat  that  doubts  sna 
then  despairs ; 
Some,  caitiff,  would  have  strock  the 
starry  flag 
That  knits  us  with  our  past,  and 
makes  us  heirs 
Of  deeds  high-hearted  as  were  ever  done 
'Neath  the  all-seeing  sun. 

But  there  was  one,  the  Singer  of  our 
crew. 
Upon  whose  head  Age  waved  his 
peaceful  sign, 
But  whose  red  heEirt's-blood  no  surren- 
der knew; 
And  couchant  under  brows  of  massive 
line, 
The  eyes,  like  guns  beneath  a  parapet. 
Watched,  changed  with  lightnings 
yet. 

The  voices  of  the  hills  did  his  obey ; 
The  torrents  flashed  and  tumbled  in 
his  song; 
He  brought  our  native  fields  fh>m  far 
away. 
Or  set  us  'mid  the  innumerable  throng 
Of  dateless  woods,  or  where  we  heard  the 
calm 
Old  homestead's  evening  psalm. 

But  now  he  sang  of  faith  to  things 
unseen. 
Of  freedom's  birthright  given  to  us  in 
trust; 
And  words  of  doughty  cheer  he  spoke 
between. 
That  made  all  earthly  fortune  seem  as 
dust. 
Matched  with  that  duty,  old  as  Time 
and  new, 
Of  being  brave  and  trae. 

We,  listening,  learned  what  makes  the 
might  of  words,  — 
Manho^  to  back  them,  constant  as 
astar; 

rammed  home  our  cannao» 
swords, 
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And    aent   oar   IxMiden  'ahoating; 
shroad  and  spar 
Heard  him  and  stiifened ;  the  aaila  heard, 
and  wooed 
The  winds  with  loftifir  mood. 

In  our  dark  hours  he  manned  our  gone 
again; 
Bemanned  ourselves  from   his  own 
manhood's  stores ; 
Pride,  honor,  country,  throhbed  through 
all  his  strain ; 
And  ahall  we  praise?    Ood*s  praise 
was  his  before ; 
And  on  our  futile  laurds  he  looks  down. 
Himself  our  brsTest  orown. 


ODX   BBCITID    AT   THB    HABTABD 
COMMSMORATION. 

JULT  21, 188S. 

I. 

WSAK-WIKOBD  is  song. 

Nor  aims  at  that  clear-ethered  height 

Whither  the  brave  deed  climbs  for  light : 

We  seem  to  do  them  wrong. 
Bringing  our  robin's-leaf  to  deck  their 

hearse 
Who   in  warm  life-blood  wrote  their 

nobler  verse. 
Our  trivial  song  to  honor  those  who 

come 
With  ears  attuned  to  strenuous  trump 

and  drum, 
And  shaped  in  squadron-strophes  their 

desire, 
live  battle-odes  whose  lines  were  steel 

and  fire : 
Tet  sometimes  feathered  words  are 

strong, 
A  gracious  memory  to  buoy  up  and  save 
From  Lethe's  dreamless  ooze,  the  com- 
mon grave 
Of  the  uuventurous  throng. 

II. 

To-day  our  Beverend  Mother  welcomes 
back 
Her  wisest  Scholars,  those  who  under- 
stood 
The  deeper  teachinjg  of  her  mystic  tome. 
And  offered  their  fresh  lives  to  make 
it  good: 


No  lore  of  Qreeoe  or  Bioois^ 
No  sdenee  peddling  with  the  names  of 

things. 
Or  reading  stars  to  find  inglorious  htaa, 

Can  lift  our  life  with  wings 
Far  from  Death's  idle  gulf  that  for  the 
many  waits, 
And  lengthen  oat  oar  dates 
With  that  clear  fieime  whose  memory  sings 
In  manly  hearts  to  come,  and  nerves 

them  and  dilates : 
Nor  such  thy  teaching.  Mother  of  us  sQ ! 
Not  such  the  trumpet-call 
Of  thy  diviner  mood. 
That  could  thy  sons  entice 
From  happy  homes  and  toils,  Uie  fruit- 
ful nest 
Of  those  half-virtues  which  the  world 
calls  best, 
Into  War's  tumult  rude; 
But  rather  fkr  that  stem  device 
The  sponsora  chose  that  round  thy  ciadls 
stood 
In  the  dim,  nnventured  wood. 
The  Yeritas  that  lurks  beneath 
The  letter's  unproMc  sheath, 
life  of  whate'er   makes   life   worth 
living,  • 

Seed-grain  of  high  emprise,  immortal 
food. 
One  heavenly  thing  whereof  earth  hath 
the  giving. 


IIL 

Many  loved  Truth,  and  lavidied  lift's 
best  oil 
Amid  the  dust  of  books  to  find  her. 
Content  at  las^  for  guerdon  of  their  tad; 
With  the  cast  mantle  she  hath  left 
behind  her. 
Many  in  sad  faith  sought  for  her. 
Many  vrith  crossed  hands  si^ed  foi 

her; 
But  these,  our  brothers,  fou^t  for 

her 
At  life 's  dear  peril  wrou|;ht  for  hsr^ 
So  loved  her  that  they  died  for  her. 
Tasting  the  raptured  fleetneai 
Of  her  divine  completeness : 
Their  higher  instinct  knew 
Those  love  her  best  who  to  themsdm 

are  true, 
^  And  what  they  dare  to  dream  ci,  daieti 
do; 
They  followed  her  and  found  her 
Where  all  may  hope  to  find. 
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(Tot  in  the  aahee  of  the  bamt-oat  mind, 
But  beautifti],  with  danger's  sweetness 
round  her. 
Where  faith  made  whole  with  deed 
Breathes  its  awakening  breath 
Into  the  lifeless  creed. 
They  saw  her  plumed  and  mailed, 
WitJi  sweet,  stem  face  unveiled. 
And  aU-repaying  ejres,  look  prond  on 
them  in  death. 


IT. 

Onr  slender  life  runs  rippling  by,  and 
glides 
Into  the  silent  hollow  of  the  past ; 

What  is  there  that  abides 
To  make  the  next  age  better  for  the 
histr 
Is  earth  too  poor  to  give  ns 
Something  to  live  for  here  that  shall 
onuive  ns  K 
Some  more  substantial  boon 
Than  such  as  flows  and  ebbs  with  For- 
tune's fickle  moon  ? 
The  little  that  we  see 
From  doubt  is  never  free; 
The  little  that  we  do 
Is  but  half-nobly  true; 
With  our  laborious  hiving 
What  men  call  treasure,  and  the  gods 
call  dross, 
life  seems  a  pest  of  Fate's  contriving, 
Only  secure  m  every  one's  conniving, 
A  long  account  of  nothings  paid  witii 

loss, 
Where  we  poor  puppets,  jerked  by  un- 
seen wires. 
After  our  little  hour  of  strut  and  rave. 
With  all  our  pasteboard  passions  and 

desires. 
Loves,  hates,  ambitions,  and  immortal 
fires, 
Are  tossed  pell-mell  together  in  the 

grave. 
But  stay !  no  age  was  e'er  degenerate'. 
Unless  men  held  it  at  too  cheap  a  rate. 
For  in  our  likeness  still  we  shape  our 
fate. 
Ah,  there  is  something  here 
Uhfathomed  by  the  cynic's  sneer, 
Something  that  gives  our  feeble  Ught 
A  high  immunity  from  Night, 
Something  that  leaps  life's  narrow  bars 
To  claim  its  birthright  with  the  hosts  of 
heaven ; 
A  seed  of  sunahina  that  can  leaven 


Our  earthy  dnlneas  with  the  beams  of 
stars. 
And  glorify  our  clay 
With  light  from  fountains  elder  thaa 
the  Day; 
A  conscience  more  divine  than  we^ 
A  gladness  fed  with  secret  tears, 
A  vexing,  forward-reaching  sense 
Of  some  more  noble  permanence  ; 
A  light  across  the  sea. 
Which  haunts  the  soul  and  will  not 
let  it  be,  } 

StiU  beaconing  from  the  heighta  of  nn- 
degenerate  yeaia. 


▼• 

Whither  leads  the  path 
To  ampler  fates  that  leads  f 
Hot    down    through    floweiy 

meads. 
To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth  8  vainglorious  weeds. 
But  up  the  steep,  amid  the  wrath 
And  shock  of  deadly-hostile  creeds, 
Where  the  world's  best  hope  and 
stay 
By  battle's  flashes  gropes  a  desperate 

way, 
And  every  tun  the  fierce  foot  clings  to 
bleeds. 
Peace  hath  her  not  ignoble  wreath. 
Ere  yet  the  sharp,  decisive  word 
Light  the  black  lips  of  cannon,  and  the 
sword 
Dreams  in  its  easeful  sheath ; 
But  some  day  the  live  coal  behind  the 
thought. 
Whether  from  Baal's  stone  ob- 
scene. 
Or  from  the  shrine  serene 
Of  God's  pure  altar  brought. 
Bursts  up  in  flame ;  the  war  of  tongue 

and  pen 
Learns  with  what  deadly  purpose  it  was 

fraught. 
And,  helpless  in  the  fiery  passion  caught. 
Shakes  all  the  pillared  state  with  shoes: 

of  men : 
Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed       ^ 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-beset,  pursued. 
And  cries  reproachfal :  "Was  it,  then, 

my  praise. 
And  not  myself  was  loved  T    Prove  now 

^y  truth ; 
I  daim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  yomth ; 
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Girt  me  thy  life,  or  oower  in  empty 

phraae. 
The   Tictmi   of  thy   geniue,    not    its 
mate  i" 
life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyaXty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
Am  brayely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 
80  boantifol  is  Fate  ; 
But  then  to  stand  b«dde  her, 
When  craren  churls  deride  her. 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms    and   not  to 
yield. 
This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man. 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds. 
Who  stands  self-poised  on  man- 
hood's solid  eaith. 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his 
birth. 
Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he 
needs. 


TI. 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief^ 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 
With  ashes  on  her  head. 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief : 
Foigive  me,  it  from  present  things  I 

turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and 

*        bum. 
And  hang  mv  wreath  on  his  world-hon- 
ored urn. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 
Repeating  us  by  rote : 
For  him  her  Old- World  moulds  aside  she 
threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the 
breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God, 
and  true. 
How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  in- 
deed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved 

to  lead  ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed 
to  be. 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 
But  by  Ids    clear-gndned  human 
worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity  1 


They  knew  that  oatwaid  graee  ii 

dust; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  nnMtering 
skiU, 
And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring 
again  and  thrust 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain-pesk 

of  mind. 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o*er  oar  cloudy 

bars, 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapon 

blind; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level- 
lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  hnman 
kind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heavBn  and  Iov«d  of 
loftiest  stars. 
Kothinff  of  Europe  here, 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  momwiid 
still. 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could   Nature's  equal  scheme  d^ 

face 
And  thwart  her  genial  will ; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder 
race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with 
us  face  to  face. 
I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  most 

be 
In  him  who  condesoends  to  victoiy 
Such  as  the  Preaent  gives^  and  eamiot 
wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sub- 
lime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains^  with  their  guns  sad 
droms. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  liki 

a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  ftme. 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave^  fonss^ 
ing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise^  im( 
blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  woU^  tbe  M 
Ameriimn, 
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Long  u  man's   hope   insatiate  can 

discern 
Or  only  guess  some  more  inspiring 

goal 
Outside  of  Self»  enduring  as  the 

pole, 
Along  whoee  course  the  flying  axles 

Dum 
Of  spirits    bravely-pitched,    earth's 

mtmlier  brood ; 
Long  as  below  we  cannot  find 
The  meed  that  stills  the  inexorable 

mind ; 
So  long  this  faith  to  some  ideal  Good, 
Under   whatever    mortal    names   it 

masks, 
Freedom,  Law,  Country,  this  ethereal 

mood 
rhAt  thanks  the  Fates  for  their  severer 

tadcBf 
Feeling  its  challenged  pulses  leap, 
While  others  skulk   in   subterfuges 

dieap, 
And,  set  in  Danger's  van,  has  all  the 

boon  it  asks, 
Shall  win  man's  praise  and  woman's 

love. 
Shall  be  a  wisdom  that  we  set  above 
AM  other  skills  and  gifts  to  culture  dear, 
A  virtue  round  whose  forehead  we  in- 

wreathe 
Laurels  that  with  a  living  passion 
breathe 
When  other  crowns  grow,  while  we  twine 
them,  sear. 
What  brings  us  thronging  these  high 
rites  to  pay. 
And  seal  thesd  hours  the  noblest  of  our 

Save  that  our  brothers  found  this  bet- 
ter way  T 

^"^^  VIII. 

We  sit  here  in  the  Promised  Land 
That  flows  with  Freedom's  honey  and 

milk; 
But 't  was  they  won  it,  sword  in  hand, 
' Jiaking  the  nettle  danger  soft  for  us  as 
—  silk. 
We  welcome  back  our  bravest  and  our 

beet;  — 
Ah  me  I  not  all  I  some  come  not  with 

the  rest. 
Who  went  forth  brave  and  bright  as  any 

herel 


I  strive  to  mix  some  gladness  with  my 
strain. 
But  the  sad  strings  complain. 
And  will  not  please  the  ear : 
I  sweep  them  for  a  peean,  but  they  wane 

Again  ana  yet  again 
Into  a  dirge,  and  die  away,  in  pain. 
In  these  brave  ranks  I  only  see  the  caps, 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  whom  the  dumb 

turf  wraps. 
Dark  to  the  triumph  which  they  died  to 
gain : 
Fitlier  may  others  greet  the  livings 
For  me  the  post  is  unfoiviving ; 
I  with  uncovered  heaa 
Salute  the  sacred  dead. 
Who  went,  and  who  return  not.  —  Saj 

not  so ! 
'T  is  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay. 
But  the  hi^  faith  that  failed  not  by 

tne  way ; 
Virtue  treads  patbis  that  end  not  in  the 

grave; 
No  ban  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave ; 

Apd  to  the  saner  mind 
We  rather  seem  the  dead  that  stayed 

behind. 
Blow,  trumpets,   all   your   exultations 

blow  1 
For  never  shall  their  aureoled  presence 

lack : 
I  see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row. 
With  ever-youthful  brows  that  nobler 

show; 
We  find  in  our  dull  road  their  shining 
track) 
In  every  nobler  mood 
We  feel  the  orient  of  their  spirit  glow. 
Part  of  our  life's  unalterable  good,      «    ^ 
Of  all  our  saintlier  aspiration  ; 

Thev  come  transfigured  back. 
Secure  from  change  in  their  high-hearted 

ways. 
Beautiful  evermore,  and  with  the  rays 
Of  mom  on  their  white  Shields  of  Ex* 
pectation  1 


IX. 

But  is  there  hope  to  save 
Even  this  ethereal  essence  from  the 

grave? 
What  ever  'sraped  Oblivion's  subtle 
wrong 
Save  a  few  clarion  names,  or  golden 
threads  of  song? 
Before  my  musing  eye 
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Shoot  victory,  tingling  Europe's  sallen 
ears 
With  vain  resentments  and  more  vain 
legretsl 

XI. 

Not  in  anger,  not  in  pride. 
Pare  from  passion's  miature  rade 
Ever  to  base  earth  allied, 
But  with  far-heard  gratitnde, 
Still  with  heart  and  voice  renewed. 
To  heroes  living  and  dear  martyrs 

dead. 
The  strain  should  close  that  consecrates 

our  brave, 
lift  the  heart  and  lift  the  head  ! 
Lofty  be  its  mood  and  grave, 
Not  without  a  martial  ring, 
Not  without  a  prouder  tr^ 
And  a  peal  of  exultation : 
Little  right  has  he  to  sing 
Through  whose  heart  in  such  an 

hour 
Beats  no  march  of 


conscious 


power. 
Sweeps  no  tumult  of  elation  I 
'T  is  no  Man  we  celebrate. 
By  his  country's  victories  ffreat, 
A  hero  half,  and  half  the  wnim  of 
Fate, 
But  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a 

Nation 
Drawing  force  from  sll  her  men. 
Highest  humblest,  weakest,  all, 
For  her  time  of  need,  and  then 
Pulsing  it  again  through  them. 
Till  the  basest  can  no  longer  cower. 
Feeling  his  soul  spring  up  divinely  tall. 
Touched  but  in  passmg  oy  her  mantie- 

hem. 
Come  back,  then,  noble  pride,  for  't  is 
her  dower  1 
How  could  poet  ever  tower. 
If  his  passions,  hopes,  and  fears. 
If  his  triumphs  and  his  tears. 
Kept  not  measure  with  his  peo- 
ple f 
Boom,  cannon,  boom  to  all  the  winds 

and  waves ! 
Clash  out,  glad  bells,  fiY>m  every  rock- 
ing steeple ! 
BttmetB,  sdance   with   trinmph,  bend 
your  staves! 
And  f^m  every  mountain-peak 
Let  beacon-fire  to  answering  beacon 
speak. 


Eatahdin  tell  Monadnock,  White- 
face  he. 
And  so  leap  on  in  light  from  sea  to  sea. 
Till  the  fflad  news  be  sent 
Across  a  Kindling  continent. 
Making  earth  feel  more  firm  and  air 

breathe  braver: 
"  Be  proud  1  for  she  is  saved,  and  all 

have  helped  to  save  her ! 
She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of 

the  poor. 
She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door. 
With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all 

mankind  ! 
The  tire  is  dreadful  in  her  eyes  no 

more; 
From  her  bold  front  the  helm  she 

doth  unbind. 
Sends  all  her  handmaid  armies  back 

to  spin. 
And  bids  her  navies,  that  so  lately 

hurled 
Their  cracQiin^  battle,  hold  their 

thunders  m. 
Swimming  like  birds  of  calm  along 

the  unharmful  shore. 
No  challenge  sends  she  to  the  elder 

world. 
That  looked  askance  and  hated ;  a 

light  scorn 
Plays  o'er  her  mouth,  as  round  her 

mighty  knees 
She  calls  her  children  back,  and 

waits  the  mom 
Of  nobler  day,  enthroned  between  her 

subject " 


XII. 

Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast 
found  release ! 
Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days, 
Hath  taught  tbee  the  sure  wisdom  of 
His  ways. 
And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought 
thy  peace! 
Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise  I 
No  poorest  in  thy  borders  but  may  now 
Lift  to  the  juster  skies  a  man's  enfran- 

cbised  brow. 
0  Beautiful !  my  Country  I  ours  once 

more  1 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled 

hair 
O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other 
wore, 
And  letting  thy  set  lips. 
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Freed  from  wnth'a  nle  edipBOp 
Tlie  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  Uy  iMoe, 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Gould  tell  our  lore  and  make  thee  know 

it» 

Among  the  NationB  bright  beyond  com 
pare? 


Bat 


What   wen  ofur   lives  wiChoot 

theef 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  tiiea  ? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee ; 

We  will  not  dare  to  donbt  thee, 

aak  whatever  elasb   and  wb   w3l 

daiel 


L'ENVOI 


TO  THE  MUSS. 


WHiTHnf    Albeit  I  foUow  Cut, 

In  all  life's  drouit  I  bat  find* 
Kot  where  thoa  art,  bat  where  thoa 
wast, 

Sweet  beckoner,  more  fleet  than  wind  1 
I  haant  the  pine-dark  solitudes. 

With  soft  Drown  silence  carpeted, 
And  plot  to  snare  thee  in  the  woods : 

Peace  I  o'ertake,  but  thou  art  fled  1 
I  find  the  rock  where  thou  didst  rest, 
The  moss  thy  skimming  foot  hath  prest ; 

All  Nature  with  th^  parting  thnlls, 
like  branches  after  birds  new-flown ; 

Thy  passage  hill  and  hollow  fills 
With  hints  of  virtue  not  their  own ; 
In  dimples  still  the  water  slipe 
Where  thou  hast  dipt  thy  fineer-tips ; 
'  Just,  just  beyond,  forever  bum 

Gleams  of 4  grace  without  return; 

Upon  thy  shade  I  plant  my  foot, 
And  through  my  frame  strange  raptores 

shoot; 
All  of  thee  but  thvself  I  grasp ; 

I  seem  to  fold  thy  luring  shape. 
And  vague  air  to  my  bosom  clasp. 

Thou  lithe,  perpetual  Escape ! 

One  mask  and  then  another  drops. 
And  thou  art  secret  as  before : 
Sometimes  with  flooded  ear  I  list, 
And  hear  thee,  wondrous  organist. 
From  mighty  continental  stops 
A  thunder  of  new  music  pour ; 
Through  pipes  of  earth  and  air  and  stone 
Thy  inspiration  deep  is  blown ; 
Through  mountains,  forests,  open  downs, 
Lakes,   railroads,  prairies^  states,  and 
towns, 


Thy  gsthering  ftxgoe  goes  raOing  od 
Fr«n  Maine  to  ntmost  Oregon ; 
The  faotory-wheeLs  in  eadenoe  horn. 
From  brawling  parties  conooids  oome ; 
All  this  I  hear,  or  seem  to  hear. 
But  when,  enchanted,  I  draw  near 
To  mate  with  words  the  various  tiiemc^ 
Life  seems  a  whiff  of  kitchen  steam. 
History  an  oigan-grinder*s  thrum. 

For  thou  h^  supt  from  it  and  me 
And  all  thine  oraan-pipes  left  dumh^ 

Most  mutable  Ferversity ! 

Not  weary  yet,  I  still  most  seek. 
And  hope  for  luck  nert  day,  nert  week  ; 
I  go  to  see  the  great  man  nde, 
Smplike,  the  swelling  human  tide 
That  floods  to  bear  him  into  port, 
Trophied  from  Senate^hall  and  Coozt ; 
Thy  magnetism,  I  feel  it  there. 
Thy  rhythmic  presenoe  fleet  and  raie^ 
Makinff  the  Mob  a  moment  fine 
With  glimpses  of  their  own  Divine^ 
As  in  their  demigod  they  see 

Their  cramped  ideal  soaring  f^ ; 
'T  was  thou  cudst  bear  the  fire  about. 

That,  like  the  springing  of  a  mine 
Sent  up  to  heaven  the  street-long  shout} 
Full  well  I  know  that  thou  wast  hen, 
It  was  thy  breath  that  brushed  my  esr; 
But  vainly  in  the  stress  and  whirl 
I  dive  for  thee,  the  moment's  peari. 

Through  every  shape  thoa  well  eaosl 

run, 
Proteus,  'twizt  rise  and  set  of  son. 
Well    nleased    with   logger-caoipi   il 
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Am  where  MOan'e  pale  Daomo  HA 
A.  stranded  glacier  on  the  plain. 
Its  peaks  and  pinnacles  of  ice 
Melted  in  many  a  quaint  device. 
And  sees,  above  me  cit/s  din. 
Afar  its  silent  Alpine  Ion  : 
I  track  thee  over  carpets  deep 
To  wealth's  and  beauty's  inmost  keep ; 
Across  the  sand  of  bar-room  floors 
Mid  the  stale  reek  of  boosing  boors ; 
Where  drowse  the  hay-field's  fra^g^ant 

heats. 
Or  the  flail-heart  of  Antomn  beats ; 
I  dog  thee  through  the  market's  throngs 
To  where  the  sea  with  myriad  tongues 
Laps  the  gree,n  edges  of  the  pier, 
And  the  tall  ships  that  eastward  steer. 
Curtsy  their  farewells  to  the  town. 
O'er  the  curved  distance  lessening  down ; 
I  follow  allwhere  for  thy  sake. 
Touch  thy  robe's  hem,  but  ne'er  o'ertake, 
Find  where,  scarce  yet  unmovinf;,  lies, 
Warm  from  thy  limbs,  thy  last  disguise ; 
Bat  thou  another  shape  hast  donned. 
And  lurest  still  just,  just  beyond ! 

But  here  a  voice,  I  know  not  whence. 
Thrills  clearly  through  my  inward  sense. 
Saving  :  "  See  where  she  sits  at  home 
While  thou  in  search  of  her  dost  roam  1 
All  summer  lon^  her  ancient  wheel 

Whirls  humming  by  the  open  door. 
Or,  when  the  hickory's  social  zeal 

Sets  the  wide  chimney  in  a  loar, 
Close-nestled  by  the  tinkling  hearth. 
It  modulates  the  household  mirth 
With  that  sweet  serious  undertone 
Of  duty,  music  all  her  own  ; 
Still  as  of  old  she  sits  and  spins 
Our  hopes,  our  sorrows,  and  our  sins; 
With  equal  care  she  twines  the  fates 
Of  cottej^  and  mighty  states ; 
She  spins  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea, 
The  maiden's  unschooled  fimcy  free^ 


The  boy's  first  love,  the  man's  first  grie^ 
The  budding  and  liie  fall  o'  the  leal; 
The  piping  west-wind's  snowy  cars 
For  her  their  cloudy  fleeces  spare, 
Or  from  the  thorns  of  evil  times 
She  can  glean  wool  to  twist  her  rhymes ; 
Morning  and  noon  and  eve  supply 
To  her  their  fairest  tints  for  dye. 
But  ever  through  her  twirling  thread 
There  spires  one  line  of  warmest  red, 
Tinged   from   the   homestead's   genial 

heart. 
The  stamp  and  warrant  of  her  art ; 
With  this  Time's  sickle  she  outwears, 
And  blunts  the  Sisters'  bafQed  shears. 

"  Harass  her  not :  thy  heat  and  stir 
But  greater  coyness  breed  in  her ; 
Yet  Uiou  mayst  find,  ere  Age's  frosty 
Thy  long  apprenticeship  not  lost. 
Learning  at  last  that  Stygian  Fate 
Unbends  to  him  that  knows  to  wait. 
The  Muse  is  womanish,  nor  deigns 
Her  love  to  him  that  pules  and  plains ; 
With  proud,  averted  race  she  stands 
To  him  that  wooes  with  empty  hands. 
Make  thyself  free  of  Manhood  s  guild ; 
Pull  down  thy  barns  and  greater  build  ; 
The  wood,  the  mountaiu,  and  the  plain 
Wave  breast-deep  with  the  poet's  grain ; 
Pluck  thou  the  sunset's  fnut  of  gold. 
Glean  from  the  heavens  and  ocean  old ; 
From  fireside  lone  and  trampling  street 
Let  thy  life  gamer  daily  wheat ; 
The  epic  of  a  man  rehearse, 
Be  something  better  than  thy  verse ; 
Make  thyself  rich,  and  then  the  Muse 
Shall  court  thy  precious  interviews, 
Shall  take  thy  head  upon  her  knee, 
And  such  enchantment  lilt  to  thee, 
That  thou  shalt  hear  the  life-blood  flow 
From  farthest  stars  to  grass- blades  low, 
And  find  the  Listener's  science  still 
Tranacends  the  Singer's  deepest  skill  1  * 


-To 
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ICt  dear  Fields: 
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cover how  pleasantly  the  Friend  may  replace  the  Bookseller.  Let  me 
record  my  sense  of  many  thoughtful  services  by  associating  your  name 
with  a  poem  which  owes  its  appearance  in  this  form  to  your  partiality. 

Cordially  yours, 

J.  B.  LOWELL 

Cambudob,  November  $9, 1869, 
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THE    CATHEDRAL. 


Fab  tbrongli  the  memory  sbinee  a  liappy 

day, 
Qoudlesi  of  care,  down-shod  to  every 

sense, 
And  simply  perfect  from  its  own  reaonroe, 
As  to  a  bee  the  new  campanula's 
lUnminate  seclusion  swung  in  air. 
Soch  da3rs  are  not  the  prey  of  setting 

suns,  j^ 

If  or  oyer  blurred  with  mist  o^alter- 

thoueht ; 
Like  woroB  made  magical  by  poets  dead, 
Wherein  the  music  of  all  meaning  is 
The  sense  hath  garnered  or  the  soul  di- 
vined. 
They  mingle  with  our  life's  ethereal  part, 
Sweetening  and  gathering  sweetness  ever- 
more, 
By  beauty's  franchise  disenthralled  of 
time. 

I  can  recall,  nay,  they  are  present  still. 
Parts  of  myself,  tJie  perfume  of  my  mind, 
"Days  that  seem  farther  off  than  Homer's 

now 
Ere  yet  the  child  had  loudened  to  the  boy. 
And  I,  recluse  from  playmates,  found 

perforce 
Companionahip  in  things  that  not  denied 
Kor  granted  wholly;   as  is   Nature's 

wont, 
.  Who,  safe  in  unconteminate  reserve, 
'  Lets  us  mistake  our  longing  for  her  love. 
And  mocks  with  various  echo  of  our- 
selves. 

These  first  sweet  fi«uda  upon  our  con- 
sciousness. 

That  blend  the  sensual  with  its  imaged 
world. 

These  virginal  co^itions,  gifts  of  room, 

%ie  life  grow  noisy,  and  slower-footed 
thought 


Can  overtake  the  rapture  of  the  senat, 
To  thrust  between  ourselves  and  what 

we  feel. 
Have  something  in  them  secretly  divine. 
Yainlv  the  eye,  once  schooled  to  serve 

the  brain. 
With  pains  deliberate  studies  to  renew 
The  ideal  vision :  second-thoughts  are 

prose ; 
For' beauty's  acme  hath  a  term  as  brief 
As  the  wave's  poise  before  it  break  in 

pearl. 
Our  own  breath  dims  the  mirror  of  the 

Looking  too  long  and  closely :  at  a  flash 
We  snatch  the  essential  grace  of  mean- 
ing out, 
And  that  first  passion  beggars  all  be- 
hind, 
Hein  of  a  tamer  transport  prepossessed. 
Who,  seeing  once,  has  truly  seen  again 
The  gray  vague  of  unsympathizing  sea 
That  draggea  his  Fancy  from  her  moor- 
ings rack 
To  shores  inhospitable  of  eldest  time. 
Till  blank  foreboding  of  earth-gendered 

powers, 
Pitiless  seignories  in  the  elements. 
Omnipotences  blind  that  darkling  smite. 
Misgave     him,    and    repaganized    the 

world  ? 
Yet,  by  some  subtler  touch  of  sympathv, 
These     primal    apprehensions,    dimly 

stirred,  * 

Perplex  the  eye  with  pictures  from  with- 
in. 
This  hath  made  poets  dream  of  lives  fore- 
gone 
In  worlds  fantastical,  more  fair  than  oun ; 
So  Memory  cheats  us,  glimpsing  half- 
revealed. 
Even  as  I  write  she  tries  her  wonted 
speU 
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In  tlwt  ooDtiniioat  redbnut  boding 
nin : 

The  bird  I  hear  singB  not  from  yonder 
elm; 

Bat  the  flown  ecata^  my  childhood 
heard 

Is  vocal  in  my  mind,  renewed  by  him. 

Haply  made  sweeter  by  the  accumulate 
thrill 

That  threads  my  undivided  life  and 
steals 

A  pathos  from  the  yean  and  graves  be- 
tween. 

I  know  not  how  it  is  with  other  men, 

Whom  I  but  guess,  deciphering  myself; 

For  me,  onoe  felt  is  so  felt  nevermore. 

The  fleetinff  relish  at  sensation's  brim 

Had  in  it  the  best  ferment  of  the  wine. 

Okie  spring  I  knew  as  never  any  since  : 

All  night  the  surges  of  the  warm  south- 
west 

Boomed  intermittent  through  the  wal- 
lowing elms. 

And  brought  a  morning  from  the  Gulf 
adrift, 

Omnipotent  with  sunshine,  whose  quick 
cnarm 

Startled  with  crocuses  the  sullen  turf 

And  wiled  the  bluebird  to  his  whiff  of 
song: 

One  summer  hour  abides,  what  time  I 
perched, 

Dappled  with  noonday,  under  simmer- 
ing leaves, 

And  pulled  the  pulpy  oxhearts,  while 
aloof 

An'  oriole  clattered  and  the  robins 
shrilled, 

Denouncing  me  an  alien  and  a  thief : 

One  mom  of  autumn  lords  it  o'er  the 
rest, 

When  in  the  lane  I  watched  the  ash- 
leaves  fall, 

Balancinff  softly  earthward  without 
win^ 

Or  twirling  with  directer  impulse  down 

On  those  fallen  yesterday,  now  barbed 
with  frost. 

While  I  grew  pensive  with  the  pensive 
year: 

And  once  I  learned  how  marvellous 
winter  was. 

When  past  the  fence-rails,  downy-gray 
with  rime, 

I  ereaked  adventurous  o'er  the  spangled 
crust 


That  made  famHiar  fields  seem  ftr  and 

strange 
As  those  stark  wastes  that  whiten  end- 


In  ghastly  solitude  about  the  pole. 
And  gleam  relentless  to  the  unaetting 

sun: 
Instant  the  candid  chambers  of  my  brain 
Were  painted  with  these  sovran  images ; 
And  later  visions  seem  but  copies  pale 
From  those  unfading  frescoa  of  the  pas^ 
Which  I,  young  savage,  in  my  age  of 

flint. 
Gazed  at,  and  dimly  felt  a  ^wer  in  me 
Parted  fhxn  Nature  bv  the  joy  in  her 
That  doubtfully  revealed  me  to  myadfl 
Thenceforward  I  must  stand  ontside  the 

gate; 
And  paradise  was  paradise  the  more. 
Known  onoe  and  oarrad  against  satiety. 

What  we  call  Nature^  all  ontaide  om^ 

selves, 
Is  but  our  own  conceit  of  what  we  aee^ 
Our  own  reaction  upon  what  we  feel ; 
The  world  's  a  woman  to  our  ahifting 

mood. 
Feeling  with  us,  or  making  due  pretence; 
And  therefore  we  the  more  persuade  our- 
selves 
To  make  all  things  our  thought's  can- 
federates. 
Conniving  with  us  in  whate'er  we  dreanu 
So  when  our  Fancy  seeks  analogies, 
Though  she  have  hidden  what  she  after 

fibds. 
She  loves  to  cheat  herself  with  fejgned 

surprise. 
I  find  my  own  complexion  eveTywbere : 
No  rose,  I  doubt,  was  ever,  like  the 

first, 
A  marvel  to  the  bush  it  dawned  upon. 
The  rapture  of  its  life  made  visible. 
The  mystery  of  its  yearning  realized. 
As  the  first  babe  to  the  first  woman 

bom ; 
No  falcon  ever  felt  delight  of  wings 
As  when,  an  eyas,  from  the  stolid  cliflT 
Loosing  himself,  he  followed  his  hig^ 

heart 
To  swim  on   sunshine,  masterless   as 

wind ; 
And  I  believe  the  brown  earth  takes 

delight 
In  the  new  snowdrop  looking  back  st 

her. 
To  think  that  by  some  vernal  alchemy 
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It  oould  transmnte  her  darkneas  into 

pearl; 
What  is  the  bnzom  peony  alter  that, 
"With  its  coarse  constancy  of  hoyden 

blush? 
What  the  fall  sninmer  to  that  wonder 

new? 

Bnt,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  us  there  «s 
A  sense  fastidious  hardly  reconciled 
To  the  poor  makeshifts  of  life's  scenery, 
"Where  the  same  slide  mnst  double  all  its 

parts, 
Shoved  in  for  Tarsus  and  hitched  back 

for  Tyre. 
I  blame  not  in  the  soul  this  daintiness, 
Basher  of  surfeit  than  a  humming-bird. 
In  things  indifferent  by  sense  purveyed  ; 
It  argues  her  an  immortality 
And  dateless  incomes  of  experience, 
Thisimthrift  housekeeping  that  will  not 

brook 
A  dish  warmed-over  at  the  feast  of  life, 
And  finds  Twice  stale,  served  with  what- 
ever sauce. 
Nor  matters  much  how  it  may  go  with 

me 
Who  dwell  in  Grub  Street  and  am  proud 

to  drudge 
Where  men,  my  betters,  wet  their  crust 

with  tears : 
Use  can  make  sweet  the  peach's  shady 

side. 
That  only  by  reflection  tastes  of  sun. 

But  she,  my  Princessi,  who  will  some- 
times deign 

Hy  garret  to  illumine  till  the  walls, 

Karrow  and  dingy,  scrawled  with  hack- 
neyed thought 

(Poor  Richard  slowly  elbowing  Plato 
out), 

I>ilate  and  drapethemselves  with  tapes- 
tries 

Kausikaa  might  have  stooped  o'er,  while, 
between, 

Mirrors,  effaced  in  their  own  deamess, 
send 

Her  only  image  on  through  deepening 
deeps 

With  endless  repercussion  of  delight,  — 

Bringer  of  life,  witching  each  sense  to 
soul. 

That  sometimes  almost  gives  me  to 
believe 

I  might  have  been  a  poet,  gives  at  least 

A  bnin  deeaxonized,  an  ear  that  makw 


Music  where  none  is,  and  a  keener  pang 
Of      exquisite      surmise      outleaping 

thouffht,  — 
Her  will  I  pamper  in  her  luxury : 
No  crumpled  roee-leaf  of  too  careless 

choice 
Shall  bring  a  northern  nightmare  to  her 

dreams. 
Vexing  with  sense  of  exile  ;  hers  shall 

be 
The  invitiate  firstlings  of  experience, 
Vibrations  felt  but  once  and  felt  life- 

long: 
0,  more  than  half-way  turn  that  Grecian 

front 
Upon  me,  while  with  self-rebuke  I  spell. 
On  the  -pltSn  fillet  that  confines  thy  nair 
In  conscious  bounds  of  seeming  unoon- 

straint. 
The   Naught  in   owrpliu,  thy   race's 

badge! 

One  feast  for  her  I  secretly  designed 
In  that  Old  World  so  strangely  beautiful 
To  us  the  disinherited  of  eld,  — 
A  daj  at  Chartres,  with  no  soul  beside 
To  roil  with  pedant  prate  my  joy  serene 
And  make  the  minster  shy  or  confidence. 
I  went,  and,  with  the  Saxon's  pious  care, 
First  ordered  dinner  at  the  pea-green 

inn, 
The  flies  and  I  its  only  customers. 
Eluding  these,  I  loitered  through  the 

town, 
With  hope  to  take  my  minster  unawares 
In  its  grave  solitude  of  memory. 
A  pretty  burgh,  and  such  as  Fancy  loves 
For  bygone  grandeurs,  faintly  rumorous 

now 
Upon  the  mind's  horizon,  as  of  storm 
Brooding  its  dreamy  thundera  far  aloof. 
That  mmele  with  our  mood,  but  not 

disturb. 
Its  once  grim  bulwarks,  tamed  to  lovere' 

walks. 
Look  down  unwatchful  on  the  sliding 

Eure, 
Whose  listless  leisure  suits  the  quiet 

place, 
Lispmg  among  his  shallows  homelike 

sounds 
At  Concord  and  by  Bankside  heard  be- 
fore. 
Chance  led  me  to  a  public  pleasure- 
ground. 
Where  I  grew  kindly  with  the  meiiy 
groups. 
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And  blessed  the  Frenchman  for  his  aim- 
pie  art 

Of  being  domestic  in  the  light  of  day. 

His  language  has  no  word,  we  grow^  for 
Home ; 

But  he  can  find  a  fireside  in  the  sun. 

Play  with  his  child«  make  love,  and 
shriek  his  mind. 

By  throngs  of  strangers  nndisprivacied. 

He  makes  his  life  a  public  gallery, 

Kor  feels  himself  till  what  he  feds  comes 
back 

In  manifold  reflection  from  without ; 

While  we,  each  pore  alert  with  con- 
sciousness, 

Hide  our  best  selves  as  we  had  stolen 
them. 

And  each  bystander  a  detective  were, 

Keen-eyed  iot  every  chink  of  undisguiae. 


60,  musing  o'er  the  problem  which  was 

best,— 
A  life  wide-windowed,  shining  all  abroad. 
Or  curtaina  drawn  to  shield  from  sight 

profane 
The  rites  we  pay  to  the  mysterious  I,  — 
With  outward  senses  furloughed  and 

head  bowed 
I  followed  some  fine  instinct  in  my  feet, 
Till,  to  unbend  me  from  the  loom  of 

thought, 
Looking  up  suddenly,  I  found  mine  eyes 
Confronted  with  the  minster's  vast  re- 
pose. 
Silent  and  gray  as  forest-leaguered  cliff 
Left  inland  bv  the  ocean's  slow  retreat. 
That  hears  afar  the  breeze-borne   rote 

and  longs, 
Bemembering  shocks  of  surf  that  clomb 

and  fell, 
Spume-slidingdown  the  baffled  decuman. 
It  rose  before  me,  natientl^  remote 
From  the  great  tides  of  bfe  it  breasted 

once. 
Hearing  the  noise  of  men  as  in  a  dream. 
I  stood  befere  the  triple  northern  port, 
Where  dedicated  shapes  of  saints  «nd 

kings. 
Stem  faces    bleared  with   immemorial 

watch. 
Looked  down  benignly  grave  and  seemed 

to  say, 
Ve  come  and  go  incesaant ;  toe  remain 
Safe  in  the  hallowed  quiets  of  the  pcut  ; 
Be  reverenif  ye  whoflU  and  are  forgot^ 
OfjaUh  90  nobly  realiaed  a»  this. 


I  seem  to  have  heard  it  nid  by  leamid 

folk 
Who  drench  yon  with  aBBthetics  till  yoa 

feel 
As  if  all  beautv  were  a  ghastly  bore. 
The  ianoet  to  let  loose  a  wash  of  wofd% 
That  Gothic  is  not  Grecian,  therefore 

worse; 
But,<being  oonvinoed  by  mnch  experi- 
ment 
How  little  inventiveness  there  is  in  man. 
Grave  copier  of  copies,  I  give  thanks 
For  a  new  relish,  careless  to  inquire 
My  pleasure's  pedigree,  if  so  it  please^ 
Nobly,  I  mean,  nor  ren^gsde  to  arL 
The  Grecian  gluts  me  with  its  peifeci- 


Unanswerable  as  Eadid,  adf-oontained. 
The  one  thing  finished  in  this  hasty 

world. 
Forever  finished,  though  the  barbarons 

pit. 
Fanatical  on  hearsay,  stamp  and  shoot 
As  if  a  miracle  could  be  encored. 
But  ah  1  this  other,  this  that  never  end% 
Still  climbing,  luring  fancy  still  to  climb^ 
As  full  of  morals  hslf-divined  aa  life, 
Graceful,  grotesque^  with  ever  new  sor- 

prise 
Of  hazardous  caprices  sure  to  please, 
Heavv  as  nightmare,  airy-light  as  fern, 
Imaflmation  s  veiy  self  in  stone  ! 
With  one  long  sigh  of  infinite  release 
From  pedantries  past,   present,  or  to 

come, 
I  looked,  and  owned  myself  a  happy 

Goth. 
Tour  blood  is  mine,  ye  architects  of 

dream. 
Builders  of  aspiration  incomplete, 
80  more  consummate,  souls  self-confi- 
dent. 
Who  felt  your  own  thought  worthy  of 

record 
In  monumental  pomp !  No  Grecian  drop 
Bebukes  these  veins  that  leap  with  kin- 
dred thrill. 
After  long  exile,  to  the  mother-toiigq& 

Ovid  in  Pontus,  puling  for  his  Borne 
Of  men  invirile  and  dunatured  dames 
That   poison   sucked  from   tiie   Attie 

bloom  decayed. 
Shrank  with  a  ahudder  from  the  blo^ 

eyed  race 
Whose  force  rough-handed  ahonld  rs* 

new  the  worldt 
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And  from  the  drep  of  Bonralas  ezpren  I  And  shared  deoonms  in  the  ancient  rite 


Such  wine  as  Dante  pooied,  or  he  who 

blew 
Boland*8  vain  blasts  or  sang  the  Gam- 

peador 
In  Terae  that  clanks  like  armor  in  the 

Homeric  jaice,  diongh  brimmed  in  Odin's 

horn. 
And  they  oonld  build,  if  not  the  col- 

nmned  fane 
That  from  the  height  gleamed  seaward 

many-haed, 
Something   more   friendly  with   their 

mder  skies: 
The  gray  spire,  molten  now  in  driving 

mist, 
Kow  lulled  with  the  inoommnnicable 

bine; 
The  carvings  touched  to  meaning  new 

with  snow, 
Or  commented  with  fleeting  grace  of 

shade; 
The  statues,  motley  ss  man's  memory, 
Partial  as  that,  so  mixed  of  true  and 

(Use, 
Histoiy  and  legend  meeting  with  a  kiss 
Across   ^is   bound-mark   where  their 

realms  confine; 
The  painted  windows,  freaking  gloom 

with  glow, 
Dusking  the  sunshine  which  they  seem 

to  cheer, 
Meet  symbol  of  the  senses  and  the  soul. 
And  tne  whole  pile,  grim  with    the 

Northman's  tnought 
Of  life  and  death,  and  doom,  life's  equal 

fee,— 
These  were  before  me:   and  I  gazed 

abashed. 
Child  of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates, 
Plastering  our  swallow-nests  on  the  aw- 

frdPast, 
And  twittering  round  the  work  of  larger 

men, 
As  we  had  buUded  what  we  but  deface. 
Far  up  the  great  bells  wallowed  in  de- 
light, 
Tossing  ihdt  dangors  o'er  the  heedless 

town, 
To  call  the  worshippers  who  nerer  came, 
Or  women  mostly,  in  loath  twos  and 

threes. 
I  entered,  rererent  of  whaterer  shrine 
Ouards  piety  and  solace  for  my  kind 
Or  giTes  the  soul  a  moment's  truce  of 
God, 


My  sterner  fathers  held  idolatrous. 
The   service   over,  I   was   tranced  in 

thought : 
Solemn  tne  deepening  vaults,  and  most 

tome. 
Fresh  from  the  fragile  realm  of  deal  and 

paint, 
Or   Drick   moek-pious  with  a  marble 

front; 
Solemn  the  lift  of  high-embowered  roof. 
The  clustered   stems   that   spread   in 

boughs  duleayed, 
Through  which  the  organ  blew  a  dream 

ofstorm. 
Though  not  more  potent  to  sublime 

with  awe 
And  shut  the  heart  up  in  tranquillity. 
Than  aisles  to  me  xamiliar  that  o'eiw 

arch 
The   conscious    silences    of    brooding 

woods, 
Genturial  diadows,  cloisters  of  the  elk : 
Yet  here  was  sense  of  undefined  regret, 
Irreparable  loss,  uncertain  what : 
Was   all   this   grandeur  but  anachio- 

nism, — 
A  shell  divorced  of  itn  informing  life. 
Where  the  priest  housed  him  like  a 

hennit-crab, 
An  alien  to  that  faith  of  elder  days 
That  gathered  round  it  this  fair  shape 

of  stone  f 
Is  old  Religion  but  a  spectre  now, 
Haunting   the   solitnae    of    darkened 

minds. 
Mocked  out  of  memory  by  the  sceptio 

dayf 
Is  there  no  comer  safe  from  peeping 

Doubt, 
Since  Qutenbeig  made  thought  ooemop- 

olite 
And   stretched   electric   threads   from 

mind  to  mind? 
Kay,  did  Faith  build  this  wonder?  or 

did  Fear, 
That  makes  a  fetish  and  misnames  it 

God 
(Blockish  or  metaphysic,  matters  not). 
Contrive  this  ooop  to  shut  its  tyrant  in. 
Appeased  with  playthings,  that  he  might 

not  harm? 

I  turned  and  saw  a  beldame  on  her 

knees; 
With  eyes  astray,  she  told  mechanio 

beads 
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Before  tome  thribe  of  saintly  woman- 
hood. 

Bribed  intercessor  with  the  far-off  Judge : 

Such  my  first  thoaght,  by  kindlier  soon 
rebuked, 

Pleading  for  whatsoever  touches  life 

With  upward  impulse:  be  He  nowhere 
else, 

God  is  in  all  that  liberates  and  lifts, 

In  all  that  humbles,  sweetens,  and  con- 
soles: 

Blessed  the  natures  shored  on  every  side 

With  landmarks  of  hereditary  thought ! 

Thrice  happy  they  that  wander  not  life- 
long 

Beyond  near  succor  of  the  household 
faith. 

The  guarded  fold  that  shelters,  not  con- 
fines 1 

Their  steps  find  patience  in  fiamUiar 
paths. 

Printed  with  hope  by  loved  feet  gone 
before 

Of  parent,  child,  or  lover,  glorified 

By  simple  magic  of  dividing  Time. 

Ky  lidB  were  moistened  as  the  woman 
knelt, 

And — was  it  will,  or  some  vibration 
£aint 

Of  sacred  Nature,  deeper  than  the 
will?— 

My  heart  occultly  felt  itself  in  hers. 

Through  mutual  intercession  gently 
leagued. 

Or  was  it  not  mere  sympathy  of  brain  t 
A  sweetness  intellectually  conceived 
In  simpler  creeds  to  me  impossible? 
A  juggle  of  that  pity  for  ourselves 
In  .others,  which  puts  on  such  pretty 

masks 
And  snares  self-love  with  bait  of  charity  ? 
Something  of  all  it  might  be,  or  of  none : 
Yet  for  a  moment  I  was  snatched  away 
And  had  the  evidence  of  thin^p  not  seen ; 
For  one  rapt  moment ;  then  it  all  came 

back, 
This  age  Uiat  blots  out  life  with  question- 
marks, 
This  nineteenth  century  with  its  knife 

and  glass 
That  make  thought  physical,  and  thrust 

far  off 
The  Heaven,  so  neighborly  with  man  of 

old. 
To  voids   sparse-sown   with  alienated 

stars. 


T  is  irrecoverable,  that  andent  fuftt 
Homely  and  wholesome,  soited  to  dis 

time, 
With  rod  or  candy  for  child-minded 

men : 
No  theoloffic  tube,  with  lens  on  lens 
Of    syllogism    transparent,    brings    it 

near,  — 
At  best  resolving  some  new  nebula. 
Or  blurring  some  fixed-star  of  hope  to 

mist. 
Science  was  Faith  once ;    Faith  were 

Science  now, 
Would  she  but  lay  her  bow  and  arrows  by 
And  arm  her  vrith  the  weapons  dT  the 

time. 
Nothing  that  keeps  thought  oat  is  safe 

from  thought. 
For   there 's   no  viigin-fort   but  sdf- 

respect. 
And  Truth  defensive  hath  lost  hold  on 

God. 
Shall  we  treat  Him  as  if  He  were  a  child 
That  knew  not  His  own  purpose?  nor 

dare  trust 
The  Rock  of  Ages  to  th«ir  chendc  test^ 
Lest  some  day  the  all-sustainiug  bass 

divine 
Should  fall  from  under  us,  dissolved  in 

gas? 
The  armed  eye  that  with  a  glance  dis- 
cerns 
In  a  dry  blood-speck  between  ox  and 

man. 
Stares  helpless  at  this  miracle  called  Ixfiew 
This  shaping  potency  behind  the  eg;^ 
This  circulation  swift  of  deity, 
Where  suns  and  systems  inconspjenons 

float 
As  the  poor  blood-disks  in  oar  mortal 

veins. 
Each  age  must  worship  its  own  thoaght 

of  God, 
More  or  less  earthy,  clarifying  still 
With  subsidence  continuous  ofthe  drm ; 
Nor  saint  nor  sage  could  fix  immataUy 
The  fluent  image  of  the  unstable  Best^ 
Still  changing  in  their  veiy  hsindB  that 

wrought : 
To-day's  eternal  truth  To-morrow  proved 
Frail  as  frost-landscapes  on  a  wmdov^ 

pane. 
Meanwhile  Thou  smiledst,  inaccessible 
At  Thought's  own  substance  made  i 

for  Thought, 
And  Truth  locked  fast  with  her  qwb 

master-key ; 
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Kor  didst  Thon  reek  what  image  man 

might  make 
Of  bis  own  shadow  on  the  flowing  world ; 
The  climbing  instinct  was  enough  for 

Thee. 
Or  wast  Thon,  then,  an  ebbing  tide  that 

left 
Strewn  with  dead  miracle  those  eldest 

shores, 
For  men  to  diy,  and  dryly  lecture  on, 
Thyself  thencobrth  incapable  of  flood  f 
Idle  who  hopes  with  prophets  to  be 

snatched 
By  virtue  in  their  mantles  left  below ; 
fihall  the  soul  live  on  other  men*s  report. 
Herself  a  pleasing  fable  of  herself  ? 
Han  cannot  be  God's  outlaw  if  he  would, 
I^or  so  abscond  him  in  the  caves  of 

sense 
But  Nature  still  shsll  search  some  crey- 

ice  out 
With  messages  of  splendor  from  that 

Source 
Which,  dive  he,  soar  he,  bafiQes  still  and 

lures. 
This  life  were  brutish  did  we  not  some- 
times 
Have  intimation  clear  of  wider  scope^ 
Hints  of  occasion  infinite,  to  keep 
The  soul  alert  with  noble  discontent 
And  onward  yearnings  of  unstilled  de- 
sire; 
Fruitless,  except  we  now  and  then  di- 
vined 
A  mysterv  of  Purpose,  gleaming  through 
The  secular  confusionft  of  the  world. 
Whose  will  we  darkly  accomplish,  doing 

ours. 
Jlo  man  can  think  nor  in  himself  per- 
ceive. 
Sometimes   at   waking,  in   the  street 

sometimes. 
Or  on  the  hillside,  always  unforewamed, 
A  grace  of  being,  finer  than  himself, 
That  beckons  and  is  gone,  —  a  larger 

life 
Upon  lus  own  impinging,  with  swift 

glimpse 
Of  spacious  circles  luminous  with  mind, 
To  which  the  ethereal  substance  of  his 

own 
Seems  but  gross  cloud  to  make  that 

visible. 
Touched  to  a  sudden  glory  round  the 

edge. 
Who  that  hath  known  these  visitations 
flset 


Would  strive  to  make  them  trite  and 

ritual? 
I,  that  still  pray  at  mominff  and  at  eve, 
Loving  those  roots  that  feed  us  from  the 

psst. 
And  prizing  more  than  Flato  things  I 

learned 
At  that  best  acsdeme,  a  mother's  knee. 
Thrice  in  my  life  perhaps  have  trulf 

prayed. 
Thrice,  stirred  below  my  conscious  self, 

have  felt 
That  perfect  disenthralment  which  is 

God; 
Nor   know   I    which   to   hold    worst 

enemy,  — 
Him  who  on  speculation's  windy  waste 
Would  turn  me  loose,  stript  of  the  rai- 
ment warm 
By  Faith  contrived  against  our  naked- 
ness, 
Or  him  who,   cruel-kind,   would  fain 

obscure. 
With  painted  saints  and  paraphrase  of 

God, 
The  soul's  east-window  of  divine  sur- 
prise. 
Where  others  worship  I  but  look  and 

long; 
For,  though  not  recreant  to  my  fathers' 

faith. 
Its  forms  to  me  are  weariness,  and  most 
That    drony   vacuum    of    compulsory 

prayer. 
Still  pumping  phrases  for  the  Inefiable, 
Though  all  the  valves  of  memory  gasp 

and  wheeze. 
Words  that  have  drawn  transcendent 

meanings  up 
From  the  best  passion  of  all  bygone 

time. 
Steeped  through  with  tears  of  triumph 

and  remorse. 
Sweet  with  all  sainthood,  cleansed  in 

martyr-fireS, 
Can  they,  so  consecrate  and  so  inspired. 
By  repetition  wane  to  vexing  wind  ? 
Alas  !  we  cannot  draw  habitual  breath 
In  the  thin  air  of  life's  supremer  heights. 
We  cannot  make  each  meal  a  sacrament. 
Nor  with  ourtailors  be  disbodied  souls,  — 
We  men,  too  conscious  of  earth's  comedy, 
Who  see  two  sides,  with  our  posed  selves 

debate. 
And  only  for  great  stakes  can  be  sub* 

lime! 
Let  us  be  thankful  when,  as  I  do  hera» 
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W«  eui  read  Bethel  on  a  pile  of  atonea, 
And,  seeing  where  God  ha$  heen,  troat 
in  Him. 

Bimre  Peter  Fischer  there  in  Kniemheij;, 
Moulding   Saint  Sebald'a  miradea   in 

bronze, 
Pat  saint  and  stander-by  in  that  qnaint 

garb 
Familiar  to  him  in  hia  daily  walk. 
Not  doubting  God  could  grant  a  miracle 
Thea  and  in  Nuremberg,  if  so  He  would  ; 
But  never  artist  for  three  hundred  yeara 
Hath  dared  the  contradiction  ludicroua 
Of  supernatural  in  modem  clothea. 
Perhaps  the  deeper  faith  that  is  to  come 
Will  see  God  rather  in  the  atrennoua 

doubt, 
Than  in  the  creed  held  aa  an  infant's 

hand 
Holds  purposeless  whataoia  placed  there- 
in. 

Say  it  is  drift,  not  progress,  none  the 

less. 
With  the  old  aeztant  of  the  fathers' 

creed, 
We  shape  our  courses  by  new-risen  stars, 
And,  still  Up-loyal  to  what  once  was 

truth. 
Smuggle  new  meaninga  under  ancient 

names. 
Unconscious  perverts  of  the  Jesuit,  Time. 
Change  is  the  mask  that  all  Continikance 

wears 
To    keep    na    youngsters    harmlessly 

amused ; 
Meanwhile  some  ailing  or  more  watchful 

child. 
Sitting  apart,  sees  the  old  eyes  gleam 

out. 
Stem,  and  yet  soft  with  humorous  pity 

too. 
Whilere,  men  burnt  men  for  a  doubtful 

rint, 
the  mind  were  quenchable  with 
fire. 

And  Faith  danced  round  them  with  her 
war-paint  on, 

Deyoutly  savage  ^  an  Iroquois ; 

Now  Calvin  and  Servetus  at  one  board 

Snuff  in  grave  sympathy  a  milder  roast, 

And  o'ertneir  claret  setUe  Comte  unread. 

Fagot  and  stake  were  desperately  sin- 
cere: 

Our  cooler  martyrdoms  are  done  in  types ; 


And  flames  that  shine  in  umtiurfiiM 

eyes 
Bora  ont  no  braina  bat  his  who  kindlsi 

them.      * 
This  la  no  age  to  get  oathednls  boflt : 
Did  God,  tlMii,  wait  for  one  in  B^hl» 

hem  f 
Worst  ia  not  yet :  lo^  where  his  oomii^ 

looms. 
Of  Earth'a  anarchic  children  latest  boni» 
Democracy,  a  Titan  who  hath  learned 
To  laugh  at  Jove'a  old-fiuhioned  than- 

derbolts,  — 
Could  he  not  also  forge  them,   if  hs 

would  f 
He,  better  akilledt  with  solTents  merci- 
less. 
Loosened  in  air  and  borne  on  every  wind, 
Sapa  unperceived:  the  calm  Olympisn 

hei^t 
Of  ancient  order  feela  ita  baaes  yield. 
And  pale  goda  glance  for  help  to  gods  as 

pale. 
What  will  be  left  of  good  or  wonhipfolp 
Of  spiritual  secrets,  mysterira. 
Of  fair  religion's  guarded  heritage. 
Heirlooms  of  soul,  passed  downwsiid  on- 
profaned 
From  eldest  Indf    This  Western  giant 

coarse. 
Scorning  refinementa  which    he   lacks 

himself. 
Loves  not  nor  heeds  the  ancestral  hie- 
rarchies. 
Each  rank  dependent  on  the  next  above 
In  orderly  gradation  fixed  aa  £ate. 
King  by  mere  manhood,  nor  allowing 

aught 
Of  holier  unction  than  the  sweat  of  toil ; 
In  his  own  strength  sufficient ;  called  to 

solve. 
On  the  rough  edges  of  aode^. 
Problems  long  SMsred  to  the  choicer  few. 
And  improvise  what  elsewhere  men  re- 
ceive 
As  gifts  of  deity ;  tough  foundling  reared 
Where  every  man  'a  hia  own  Mlchise- 

dek. 
How  make  him  reverent  of  a  King  of 

kings? 
Or  Judge  self-made,  execntor  of  laws 
By  him  not  first  discussed  and  voted  oef 
For  him  no  tree  of  knowledge  ia  forbid. 
Or  sweeter  if  forbid.    How  save  thi 

ark. 
Or  holy  of  holies,  nnprofaned  a  day 
From  his  onscrapalons  caiiosi^ 
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Thflt  handles  ererytliin^;  as  if  to  bay, 

Toeaing  aside  what  fabrics  delicate 

Suit  not  the  rongh-and-tomble  of  his 
ways? 

What  hope  for  those  fine-nerved  humani- 
ties 

That  made  earth  giadous  once  with 
gentler  arts, 

Kow  the  rude  hands  have  caught  the 
trick  of  thought 

And  claim  an  equal  suffrage  with  the 
brain? 

The  bom  disciple  of  an  elder  time, 
CTo  me  sufficient,  friendlier  than  the 

new,) 
'Who  in  my  blood  feel  motions  of  the 

Past, 
I    thank   benignant   nature   most  for 

this, — 
A  force  of  sympathy,  or  call  it  lack 
Of  character  fiim-planted,  loosing  me 
From  the  pent  chamber  of'habitusl 

self 
To  dwell  enlarged  in  alien  modes  of 

thought, 
Haply  di^asteful,  wholesomer  for  that. 
And  through  imagination  to  possess, 
As  they  were  mine,  the  lives  of  other 

men. 
This  growth  original  of  vii^  soil. 
By  fascination  felt  in  oppoeites, 
Pleases   and   shocks,  entices  and  per- 
turbs. 
In  this  brown-fisted  rough,  this  shirt- 

sleeved  Cid, 
This  backwoods  Charlemagne  of  empires 

new, 
Whose    blundering  heel   instinctively 

finds  out 
The  goutier  foot  of  speechless  dignities. 
Who,  meeting  Cesar's  self,  would  slap 

his  back. 
Call  him  "  Old  Horse,'*  and  challenge  to 

a  drink, 
Hy  lungs  draw  braver  air,  my  breast 

dilates 
With  ampler  manhood,  and  I  front  both 

worlds, 
Of  sense  and  spirit,  as  my  natural  fiefs. 
To  shape  and  then  reshape  them  as  1 

It  was  the  first  man's  charter;  why  not 

mine? 
How  forfeit?  when  deposed  in  other 

haodsf 


Thou  shuddei^st,  Ovid?    Dost  in  him 

forebode 
A  new  avatar  of  the  large-limbed  Ooth, 
To  break,  or  seem  to  bresk,  tradition's 

dew. 
And  chase  to  dreamland  back  thy  gods 

dethroned? 
I  think  man's  soul  dwells  nearer  to  the 

east, 
Nearer  to  moming^s  fountains  than  the 

sun; 
Herself  the  source  whence  all  tradition 


sprang, 
self  at 


Herself  at  once  both  labyrinth  and  clew. 

The  miracle  &des  out  of  history, 

But  faith  and  wonder  and  the  primal 

earth 
Are  bom  into  the  world  with  every  child. 
Shall  this  self-maker  with  the  prying 

eyes. 
This  creature  disenchanted  of  respect 
By  the  New  World's  new  fiend,  Publicity, 
Whose  testing  thumb  leaves  everywhere 

its  smutch. 
Not  one  day  feel  within  himself  the  need 
Of  loyalty  to  better  than  himself. 
That  shall  ennoble  him  with  the  upward 

look? 
Shall  he  not  catch  the  Voice  that  wan- 
ders earth. 
With  spiritual  summons,   dreamed  or 

heard. 
As  sometimes,  just  ere  sleep  seals  up  the 

sense. 
We  hear  our  mother  call  firom  deeps  of 

Time, 
And,  waking,  find  it  vision,  — none  the 

less 
The  benediction  bides,  old  skies  return. 
And  that  unreal  thing,  pre-eminent. 
Makes  air  and  dresm  of  all  we  see  and 

feel? 
Shall  he  divine  no  strength  unmade  of 

votes. 
Inward,  impregnable,    found  soon  as 

sought. 
Not  cognizable  of  sense,  o'er  sense  su- 
preme? 
Else  were  be  desolate  as  none  before, 
His  holy  places  may  not  be  of  stone. 
Nor  made  with  hands,  yet  fairer  far  than 

aught 
B^  artist  feigned  or  pious  ardor  reared. 
Fit  idtars  for  who  guards  inviolate 
God's  chosen  seat,  the  sacred  form  of 

man. 
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DoahtlAss  his  church  will  be  no  hospiUl 
For  superannuate  forms  and  mumping 

shams, 
No  parlor  where  men  issue  policies 
Of  life-assurance  on  the  Eternal  Mind, 
Nor  his  relijrion  but  an  ambulance 
To  fetch  liife's  wounded  and  malinger- 
ers in. 
Scorned  by  the  strong;  yet  he,  uncon- 
scious heir 
To  the  influence  sweet  of  Athens  and  of 

Rome, 
And  old  Jud»a*s  gift  of  secret  fire, 
Spite  of  himself  shall  surely  learn  to 

know 
And  worship  some  ideal  of  himself. 
Some  divine  thing,  laige-hearted,  broth- 
erly, 
Not  nice  in  trifles,  a  soft  creditor, 
Pleased  with  his  world,  and  hating  only 

cant 
And,  if  his  Church  be  doubtful,  it  is 

sure 
That,  in  a  world,  made  for  whatever  else. 
Not  made  for   mere   ei^joyment,  in  a 

world 
Of  toil  but  half-requited,  or,  at  best. 
Paid  in  some  futile  currency  of  breath, 
A  world  of  incompleteness,  sorrow  swift 
And  consolation  laggard,  whatsoe'er 
The  form  of  building  or  the  creed  pro- 
fessed. 
The  Cross,  bold  type  of  shame  to  hom- 
age turned. 
Of  an  unfinished  life  that  sways  the 

world, 
Shall  tower  as  sovereign  emblem  over 
all. 

The   kobold   Thought  moves  with  us 

when  we  shift 
Our  dwelling  to  escape  him;  perched 

aloft 
On  the  first  load  of  household-stuff  he 

went; 
For,  where  the  mind  goes,  goes  old  fur- 
niture. 
I,  who  to  Chartres  came  to  feed  my  eye 
And  give  to  Fancy  one  clear  holiday. 
Scarce  saw  the  minster  for  the  thoughts 

•     it  stirred 
Buzzing  o'er  past  and  future  with  vain 

quest. 
Here  once  there  stood  a  homely  wooden 

church. 
Which  slow  devotion  nobly  changed  for 

this 


That  echoes  vaguely  to    my  moden 

stepa. 
By  suffra^  univenal  it  was  built, 
As  practised  then,  for  all  the  oountiy 

came 
From  far  as  Rouen,  to  give  vwtts  for 

God, 
Each  vote  a  block  if  stone  securely  laid 
Obedient  to  the  master's   deep-mused 

plan. 
Will  what  our  ballots  rear,  TesnmsiUe 
To  no  grave  forethought,  stand  so  long 

as  thisf 
Deliffht  like  this  the  eye  of  after  days 
Brightening  with  piide  that  here,  at 

least,  were  men 
Who  meant  and  did  the  noblest  thii^ 

they  knew? 
Can  our  religion  cope  with  deeds  like 

thisf 
We,  too,  build  Gothic  oontnct-8ihsm% 

because 
Our  deacons  have  discovered  that  it  pays. 
And  pews  sell  better  under  vaulted  roo& 
Of  plaster  painted  like  an  Indian  squaw. 
Shall  not  that  Western  Goth,  of  whmn 

we  spoke, 
So  fiercely  practical,  so  keen  of  eye. 
Find  out,  some  day,  that  nothing  pays 

but  God, 
Served  whether  on  the  smoke-shut  bat- 
tle-field. 
In  work  obscure  done  honestly,  or  vote 
For  truth  unpopular,  or  faith  maintained    * 
To  ruinous  convictions,  or  good  deeds 
Wrought  for  cood's  sake,  mindless  of 

heaven  or  nellf 
Shall  he  not  learn  that  all  prosperity. 
Whose  bases  stretch  not  deeper  than  the 

sense. 
Is  but  a  trick  of  this  world's  atmospheie, 
A  desert-bom  mirage  of  spire  and  dome. 
Or  find  too  late,  the  Past's  long  lesson 


That  dust  the  prophets  shake  from  off 

their  feet 
Grows  heavy  to  drag  down  both  tower 

and  waU! 
I  know  not;  but,  sustained  by  son 

belief 
That  man  still  rises  level  with  the  bei^ 
Of  noblest  opportunities,  or  makes 
Such,  if  the  time  supply  not,  I  can  wait 
I  gaze  round  on  the  windows,  pride  of 

France, 
Each  the  bright  gift  of  some  mechsnis 

guild. 
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Who  lored  their  city  and  thought  gold 

well  spent 
To  make  her  beantilul  with  piety ; 
I  pause,  transfigured  by  some  stripe  of 

bloom. 
And  my  mind   throngs  with  shining 

angnnes, 
Circle  on  cirdt,  bright  as  seraphim, 
With  golden  trnmpets,  silent,  that  await 
The  signal  to  blow  news  of  good  to  men. 

Then  the  leynlsion  came  that  always 

oomes 
After  these  dizzy  elations  of  the  mind : 
And  with  a  passionate  pang  of  doubt  I 

cried, 
"O  monntain-bom,  sweet  with  snow« 

filtered  air 
From  uncontaminate  wells  of  ether  drawn 
And  nerer-broken  secrecies  of  sk^, 
Freedom,  with  angnish  won,  misprized 

till  lost, 
They  keep  thee  not  who  from  thy  sacred 

eyes 
Catch  the  consoming  Inst  of  sensnal 

good 
And  the  bmte's  license  of  unfettered 

will. 
Far  from  the  popular  shout  and  yenal 

breath 
Of  Cleon  blowing  the  mob's  baser  mind 
To  bubbles  of  wmd-pUoted  conceit, 
Thou  shrinkest,  gathering  up  thy  skirts, 

to  hide 
In  fortresses  of  solitary  thought 
And  private  yirtue  strong  in  self-re- 
straint. 
Hnst  we  too  forfeit  thee  misunderstood. 
Content  with  names,  nor  inly  wise  to 

know 
That  best  things  perish  of  their  own  ex- 
cess. 
And  quality  o'er-driven  becomes  defect? 
l^ay,  is  it  thou  indeed  that  we  have 

glimpsed. 
Or  rather  such  illusion  as  of  old 
Through  Athens  gilded  menadlike  and 

Rome, 
A  shape  of  vapor,  mother  of  vain  dreams 
And  mutinous  traditions,  specious  plea 
Of  the  ^laived  tyrant  and  long-memoried 

pnest  f " 

I  walked  forth  saddened ;  for  all  thought 

is  sad. 
And   leaves  a  bitterish    savor  in  the 

brain. 


Tonic,  it  may  be,  not  delectable. 

And  turned,  reluctant,  for  a  parting  look 

At  those  old  weather-pitted  muures 

Of  bygone  struggle,  now  so  stermy  calm,    j 

About   their   shoulders   sparrows   had 

built  nests, 
And  fluttered,  chirping,  from  gray  perch 

to  perch. 
Now  on  a  mitre  poising,  now  a  crown. 
Irreverently  happy.     While  I  thought 
How  confident  they  were,  what,  cureless 

hearts  ' 

Flew    on  those  lightsome  wings   and 

shared  the  sun, 
A  larger  shadow  crossed ;  and  looking 

up, 
I  saw  where,  nesting  in  the  hoary  towers, 
The  sparrow-hawk  slid  forth  on  noise- 
less air. 
With  sidelong  head  that  watched  the 

joy  below. 
Grim  Norman  baron  o'er  this  clan  of 

Kelts. 
Enduring  Nature,  force  conservative, 
Indifierent  to  our  noisy  whims  I    Men 

prate 
Of  all  heads  to  an  equal  grade  cashiered 
On  level  with  the  dullest,  and  expect 
(Sick  of  no  worse  distemper  than  them- 
selves) 
A  wondrous  cure-all  in  equality ; 
They  reason  that  To-morrow  must  bt 

wise 
Because  To-day  was  not,  nor  Yesterday, 
As  if  ffood  days  were  shapen  of  them- 
selves. 
Not  of  the  very  lifeblood  of  men's  souls ; 
Meanwhile,    long-suffering,    imperturb- 
able. 
Thou  quietly  com^lef  st  thy  syllogism. 
And  from  the  premise  sparrow  here  bdow 
Draw'st  sure  conclusion  of  the  hawk 

above. 
Pleased  with  the  soft-billed  songster, 

pleased  no  less 
With  the  fierce  beak  of  natures  aquilinew 

Thou  beautiful  Old  Time,  now  hid  away 

In  the  Past's  valley  of  Avilion, 

Haply,  like  Arthur,  till  thy  wound  be 

healed. 
Then  to  reclaim  the  sword  and  crown 

again  I 
Thrice  beautiful  to  us ;  perchance  less 

fair 
To  who  poflsesaed  thee,  as  a  mountain 
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To  dweUen  round  its  bMea  bnt  a  heap 
Of  barren  obstacle  that  lairs  the  storm 
And  the  avalanche's  silent  bolt  holds 

back 
Leashed  with  a  hair,  —  meanwhile  some 

far-off  clown. 
Hereditary  delver  of  the  plain. 
Sees  it  an  onmoyed  yision  of  repose, 
Nest  of  the  morning,  and  com'ectares 

there 
The  danoe  of  streams  to  idle  shepherds' 

pipes, 
And  fairer  habitations  softly  hnng 
On  breezy  slopes,  or  hid  in  valleys  cool, 
For  happier  men.     No   mortal   ever 

dreams 
That  the  scant  isthmns  he  encamps  upon 
Between  two  oceans,  one,  the  Stormy, 

passed. 
And  one,  the  Peacefol,  yet  to  venture  on. 
Has  been  that  futoie  whereto  prophets 

yearned 
For  the  fulfilment  of  Earth's  cheated 

hope, 
Shall  be  that  past  which  nerveless  poets 

moan 
As  the  lost  opportunity  of  song. 

0  Power,  moro  near  mv  life  than  life 
itself 

(Or  what  seems  life  to  ns  in  sense  im- 
mured), 

Even  as  the  roota^  shut  in  the  darksome 
earth* 


Sharo  in  the   tne-top*a  joyaaoe^  ani 

conceive 
Of  sunshine  and  wide  ur  and  winglSl 

things 
By  sym^hy  of  nature,  so  do  I 
Have  evidence  of  Thee  so  fiu*  above. 
Yet  in  and  of  me !    Bather  Thom  tfai 

root 
Invisibly  sustaining^  hid  in  light. 
Not  darkness,  or  in  darkness  miade  by 

us. 
If  sometimea  I  must  hear  good  men 

debate 
Of  other  witness  of  Thyself  than  Thoo, 
As  if  there  needed  any  help  of  ofurs 
To  nurse  Thy  flickering  fife,  that  dse 

must  cease^ 
Blown  out,  as  *t  were  a  candle,  by  DKn*a 

bveath. 
My  soul  shall  not  be  taken  in  their  s&an^ 
To  change  her  inward  snrotj  for  their 

doubt 
Muffled  from  sight  in  formal  robes  of 

proof: 
While  she  can  only  feel  herself  throng 

Thee, 
I  fear  not  Thy  withdrawal ;  mcne  I  fear. 
Seeing,  to  know  Thee  not,  hoodwinked 

with  dreams 
Of  signs  and  wonders,  while,  nnnotice^ 

Thou, 
Walking  Thy  garden  stil],  oommon'sl 

with  mcoi. 
Missed  in  the  commonpUoe  of  mliBcki 
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O  dalU  propria  o  dell*  altnii  veisogu 
Par  BenUri  la  tua  paiola  bruaca/* 

tf  I  let  fall  a  word  of  bitter  mirth 
When  public  ahamra  more  shameful  paidon  won. 
Some  have  miiyudged  me,  and  my  service  done^ 
If  small,  yet  faitbuil,  deemed  of  little  worth  : 
rhrough  veins  that  drew  their  life  from  Western 
*lVo  hundred  years  and  more  my  blood  hath  nm 
In  no  polluted  course  from  sire  to  son  ; 
And  thus  was  I  predestined  ere  my  birth 
To  love  the  soil  wherewith  my  fibres  own 
Instinctive  sympathies  ;  yet  love  it  so 
As  honor  would,  nor  lightly  to  dethrone 
Judgment,  the  stamp  of  manhood,  nor  forego 
The  son's  right  to  a  mother  dearer  grown 
With  growing  knowledge  and  more  chaste  than 
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*«*  Readers,  it  ie  boped,  will  remember  tbat,  hj  bis  Ode  at  the  Haryard  Com* 
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L 

Who  Cometh  over  the  hills. 
Her  ffsnnents  with  mominff  sweety 
The  dance  of  a  thousand  rius 
Making  music  before  her  feet  t 
Her  presence  freshens  the  air ; 
Sansnine  steals  light  from  her  face ; 
The  leaden  footstep  of  Care 
Leaps  to  the  tune  of  her  pace, 
Fairness  of  all  that  is  fair, 
Grace  at  the  heart  of  all  grace. 
Sweetener  of  hut  and  of  hall, 
Bringer  of  life  out  of  naught, 
Freedom,  0,  fairest  of  all 
The  daughters  of  Time  and  Thought  I 

II. 

She  Cometh,  cometh  to-day  : 
Hark  1  hear  ye  not  her  tr^id. 
Sending  a  thnU  through  your  clay, 
Under  the  sod  there,  ye  dead. 
Her  nurslings  and  champions  ? 
Bo  ye  not  hear,  as  sbe  comes, 
The  bay  of  the  deep-mouthed  guns, 


The  gathering  zote  of  the  drums  f 
The  Dells  that  called  ye  to  prayer. 
How  wildly  they  clamor  on  her. 
Crying;  "  She  cometh  !  prepare 
Her  to  praise  and  her  to  honor. 
That  a  nundred  years  ago 
Scattered  here  in  blood  and  tears 
Potent  seeds  wberefrom  should  grow 
Gladness  for  a  hundred  years  1 " 

III. 

Tell  me,  young  men,  have  ye  seen 
Creature  of  diviner  mien 
For  true  hearts  to  long  and  cry  for. 
Manly  hearts  to  live  and  die  for  f 
What  hath  she  that  others  want  f 
Brows  that  all  endearments  haunty 
Eyes  that  make  it  sweet  to  dare. 
Smiles  that  cheer  untimely  death 
Looks  that  fortify  despair, 
Tones  more  brave  than  trumpet's  breatSl, 
Tell  me,  maidens,  have  ye  known 
Household  charm  more  sweetly  raie^ 
Grace  of  woman  ampler  blown. 
Modesty  more  debonair, 
Younger  heart  with  wit  full  grown  t 
O  for  an  hour  of  my  prime, 
The  pulse  of  my  hotter  years, 
That  I  might  praise  her  in  rhyme 
j  Would  tingle  your  eyelids  to  tears, 
I  Our  sweetness,  our  strength,  and  onr  stu^ 
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Our  hoM,  oar  Joy,  and  our  tnut, 
Who  lilted  ns  oat  of  the  diift, 
And  made  ua  whatever  we  are  1 

IV. 

Whiter  than  moonshine  npon  anow 

Her  raiment  ia,  bat  round  the  hem 

Crimaon  atained ;  and,  as  to  and  fro 

Her  aandala  flaah,  we  aee  on  them. 

And  on  her  inatep  veined  with  hlne^ 

Flecka  of  crimaon,  on  those  fair  feet, 

High-arched,  Diana-like,  and  fleet, 

Fit  lor  no  groeaer  stain  than  dew : 

O,  call  them  rather  chriama  than  ataina, 

8acred  and  from  heroic  veina  1 

For,  in  the  glory-goarded  pass, 

Her  haughty  and  &r-ahining  head 

She  bowed  to  ahrive  Leonidaa 

With  hia  imperiahable  dead  ; 

Her,  too,  Momrten  saw. 

Where  the  Swisa  lion  fleahed  Ida  icy  paw; 

She  followed  Cromwell'a  quenchless  star 

Where  the  grim  Paritan  tread 

Shook  Maraton,  Naseby,  and  Dunbar : 

Yea,  on  her  feet  are  dearer  dyes 

Yet  fresh,  nor  looked  on  with  untearflil 


eyes. 


V. 


Our  fathers  found  her  in  the  woods 
Where  Nature  meditates  and  broods, 
The  deeds  of  unexampled  things 
Which  Time  to  consummation  brings 
Through  life  and  death  and  man*a  un- 
stable moods ; 
They  met  her  here,  not  recognized, 
A  sylvan  huntress  clothed  in  fare. 
To  whose  chaste  wants  her  bow  sniBoed, 
Nor  dreamed  what  deetiniea  were  hers  : 
She  taught  them  bee-like  to  create 
Their  simpler  forms  of  Church  and  State; 
She  taught  them  to  endue 
The  past  with  other  functiona  than  it 

knew. 
And  turn  in  channels  strange  the  uncer- 
tain stream  of  Fate ; 
Better  than  all,  ahe  fenced  them  in  their 

need 
With  iron-handed  Duty's  sternest  creed, 
'Gainst  Self's  lean  wolf  that  ravens  word 
and  deed. 

VI. 

Why  Cometh  she  hither  to-day 
To  this  low  village  of  the  plain 
Far  from  the  Prmnfa  loud  highway, 
Vrom  Trade'a  oool  heart  and  aaething 
bninf 


Why  Cometh  ahe  f  Shewaanotfiffawigb 
Since  the  soul  touched  it,  not  in  vaii^ 
With  pathos  of  immortal  gain, 
'T  is  here  her  fondest  menwriea  atav. 
She  lovea  yon  pine-bemurmored  ridge 
Where  now  ourbroad-browed  poet  sleeps 
Dear  to  both  Englands ;  near  him  ha 
Who  wore  the  ring  of  Canace  ; 
But  most  her  heart  to  rapture  leaps 
Where  stood  that  erarpartinff  briq^e^ 
O'er  which,  with  footfall  still  aa  dew» 
The  Old  Time  paaaed  into  the  Kew ; 
Where,  as  your  stealthy  river  creeps 
He  whispers  to  his  listaning  weeds 
Tales  of  sublimest  homespun  deeda. 
Here  FiUglish  law  and  English  Ukoo^t 
'Gainst  the  self-will  of  England  foo^t ; 
And  here  were  men  (ooeqoal  with  tiidr 

fate). 
Who  did  great  things^  nnoonacions  tiiey 

were  great 
They  dresmed  not  what  a  die  was  oast 
With  that  fint  answering  ahot ;  what 

then! 
There  was  their  duty ;  they  were  men 
Schooled  the  soul's  inward  gospel toobey. 
Though  leading  to  the  lion  a  den. 
They  felt  the  habit-hallowed  worid  give 

way 
Beneath  their  lives,  and  on  went  they. 
Unhappy  who  was  last. 
When  mttrick  gave  the  word. 
That  awful  idol  of  the  TmchaUenjgedBsst, 
Strong  in  their  love,  and  in  their  linei^ 

atron^ 
Fell  crashmff :  if  they  heard  it  not^ 
Yet  the  earth  heard, 
Kor  ever  hath  forgot, 
As  on  from  startled  throne  to  throne^ 
Where  Superstition  sate  or  conadoiia 

Wronft 
A  shudder  ran  of  some  dread  birth  mi- 

known. 
Thrice  venerable  spot  1 
River  more  fateful  than  the  Rnbioon  1 
O'er  those  red  planka,  to  snatch  her 

dem, 
Man's  Hope,  stsp^prdled,  sprang 

them, 
And  over  ways  untried  the  feet  of  Docn 

strode  on. 

VII. 

Think  you  these  felt  no  chaima 

In  their  gray  homesteads  and  embowsni 

fiomsf 
In  household  faces  waiting  at  the  door 
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Their  evening  step  ehoold  lighten  up  no 

morel 
In  fields  their  boviflh  feet  had  known  f 
In  trees  their  fotners'  hands  had  set^ 
And  which  with  them  had  grown. 
Widening  each  year  their  l»fy  coronet? 
Felt  they  no  pang  of  pasaionAte  regret 
For  tho«e  unsolid  goods  that  seem  so 

much  our  own  I 
These  things  are  dear  to  eveiy  man  that 

lives. 
And  life  prized  more  for  what  it  lends 

than  gives. 
Tea,  many  a  tie,  through  iteration  sweety 
Strove  to  detain  their  fatal  feet ; 
And  yet  the  enduring  half  the^  chose, 
Whoee  choice  decides  a  man  life*s  slave 

or  king, 
The  invisiUe  things  of  Qod  hefore  the 

seen  and  known : 
Therefore  their  memory  Inspiration  blows 
With  echoes  gathering  on  from  zone  to 

zone; 
For  manhood  is  the  one  immortal  thing 
Beneath  Time's  changeful  sky. 
And,  where  it  lightened  once,  from  age 

to  age, 
Men  come  to  learn,  in  grateftd  pilgrim- 


age, 
t  leni 


That  length  of  days  is  knowing  when  to 
die. 

vni. 

What  marvellous  change  of  things  and 

men ! 
She,  a  worid-wandering  orphan  then. 
So  mighty  now  1   Those  are  her  stresms 
That  whirl  the  myriad,  myriad  wheels 
Of  all  that  does,  and  all  that  dreams. 
Of  all  that  thinks,  and  all  that  feels, 
Through  spaces  stretched  from  sea  to  sea ; 
By  idle  tongues  and  busy  brains. 
By  who  doth  right,  and  who  refrains. 
Iters  are  our  losses  and  our  gains  ; 
Our  maker  and  our  victim  she. 

IX. 

Maiden  half  mortal,  half  divine. 

We  triumphed  in  thy  coming;  to  the 
brinks 

Cor  hearts  were  filled  with  pride's  tu- 
multuous wine  I 

Better  to-day  who  rather  feels  than 
thinks. 

Tet  will  some  graver  thoxights  intrude^ 

And  cares  of  sterner  mood  ; 

They  won  thee :  who  shall  keep  thee  t 
Fiam  the  deeps 


Where  discrowned  empires  o*er  their 

ruins  brood. 
And  manv  a  thwarted  hope  wrings  its 

weak  hands  and  weeps, 
I  hear  the  voice  as  of  a  mighty  wind 
From  all  heaven's  caverns  rushing  nn« 

confined, 
"I,  Freedom,  dwell  with  Knowledge  i 

I  abide 
With  men  whom  dust  of  faction  cannot 

bUnd 
To  the  slow  tracings  of  the  Eternal 

Mind; 
With  men  by  culture  trained  and  for- 
tified. 
Who  bitter  duty  to  sweet  lusts  prefer. 
Fearless  to  counsel  and  obey. 
Conscience  my  sceptre  is,  and  law  my 

sword. 
Not  to  be  drawn  in  passion  or  in  play. 
But  terrible  to  punisn  and  deter ; 
Implacable  as  God's  word, 
like  it,  a  shepherd's  crook  to  them  that 

blindly  err. 
Your  firm -pulsed  sires,  my  martyrs  and 

my  saints, 
Oflshoots  of  that  one  stock  whose  patient 

sense 
Hath  known  to  mingle  flux  with  per* 

manence. 
Rated  mv  chaste  denials  and  restraints 
Above  tne  moment's  dear-paid  para- 
dise: 
Beware  lest,  shifting  with  Time's  gradual 

creep. 
The  light  that  guided  shine  into  yonr 

eyes. 
The  envious  Powers  of  £11  nor  wink  nor 

sleep : 
Be  therefore  timely  wise, 
Nor  laugh  when  tms  one  steals,  and  that 

one  lies. 
As  if  your  luck  could  cheat  those  sleep- 
less spies, 
Till  the  deaf  Fury  comes  your  house  to 

sweep  1 " 
I  hear  the  voioe^  and  unafirighted  bow ; 
Ye  shall  not  be  prophetic  now, 
Heralds  of  ill,  that  darkening  fly 
Between  my  vision  and  the  rainbowed 

sky, 
Or  on  the  left  yonr  hoarse  forebodings 

croak 
From  many  a  blasted  bough 
On  Yggdrasil's  storm-sinewed  oak, 
That  once  was  green,  Hope  of  the  Westp 

as  thou : 
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Tet  pardon  if  I  tramble  while  I  boast ; 
For  1  have  loved  aa  thoae  who  pardon 
most 

X. 

Away,  nnfratefiil  donbt,  away  1 
At  least  she  is  oar  own  to-day. 
Break  into  raptnre,  my  song^ 
Verses,  leap  forth  in  the  sun, 
Bearing  the  jorance  along 
Like  a  train  of  fire  as  ye  nm  t 
Pause  not  for  choosing  of  words^ 
Let  them  but  blossom  and  sine 
Blithe  as  the  orchards  and  biras 
With  the  new  coming  of  spring  t 
Danes  in  your  joUity,  bells  ; 
Shout,  cannon ;  cease  not,  ve  drams ; 
Answer,  ye  hillside  and  dells  ; 
Bow,  aU  ye  people  I    She  comes, 
Radiant,  calm-fronted,  as  when 
She  hallowed  that  April  day. 
Stay  with  us  !    Yes,  thou  shalt  stay. 
Softener  and  strenftiiener  of  men. 
Freedom,  not  won  oy  the  vain, 
Kot  to  be  courted  in  play, 
Kot  to  be  kept  without  pain. 
Stay  with  us  1    Yes,  thou  wilt  stay, 
Handmaid  and  mistress  of  all, 
Kindler  of  deed  and  of  thought, 
Thou  that  to  hut  and  to  hall 
Equal  deliverance  brought  1 
Souls  of  her  martyrs,  dnw  near. 
Touch  our  dull  lips  with  your  fire. 
That  we  may  praise  without  fesr 
Her  our  delight,  our  desire. 
Our  faith's  inextinguishable  star, 
Our  hope,  our  remembrance,  our  trust, 
Our  present,  our  past,  our  to  be. 
Who  will  mingle  her  life  with  our  dust 
And  makes  us  deserve  to  be  free  I 


xjnder  the  old  elm. 

fosm  bead  at  cambkibob  on  thb 
hundredth  anniveesart  of  wa8h- 
inoton's  taking  command  of  THB 
amsrioan  army,  8d  ^itlt,  177&. 

L 

1. 

Words  pass  ss  wind,  but  where  great 

deeOB  were  done 
A  power  abides  transfused  from  sire  to 

son  : 
The  boy  feels  deeper  meanings  thrill  his 

ear* 


That  tingling  throag^  his  palm  liie-loqg 

shafl  run. 
With  sure  impolsion  to  keep  hosuw  dear, 
When,  pointmg  down,  his  fatlier  whis- 
pers, "Here, 
Here,  where  we  stand,  stood  he,  the 

purely  Great, 
Whose  soul  no  siren  paasioD  could  un- 

sphere, 
Then  nameless,  now  a  power  and  mixed 

with  fate." 
Historic  town,  thou  boldest  sacred  dost. 
Once  known  to  men  as  pious,  leaned, 

just. 
And  one  memorial  pile  that  dares  to  last ; 
But  Memory  greets  with  reverential  kiss 
No  spot  in  all  thy  dicuit  sweet  as  this^ 
Toucned  by  that  modest  glory  as  it  past, 
O'er  which  yon  elm  hath  piously  dis- 
played 
These  hundred  years  its  monnmentsl 
shade. 

2. 

Of  our  swift  passage  through  this  scenery 
Of  life  and  death,  more  durable  than  we. 
What  landmark  so  congenial  as  a  tree 
Repeating  its  green  legend  every  spring. 
And,  widi  a  yearly  rin^ 
Recording  the  fisir  seasons  as  they  flee. 
Type   of  our  brief  but   still-ranewed 

mortality  f 
We  faU  as  leaves :  the  immortal  trunk 

remains, 
Builded  with  oosUy  juice  of  hearts  and 

brains 
Gone  to  the  mould  now,  whither  all  that 

be 
Vanish  retumless,  yet  areprocreant  still 
In  human  lives  to  come  ot  good  or  ill. 
And  feed  unseen  the  roots  of 


n. 

1. 

Men's  monuments,  grown  old,  forget 

their  names 
They  should  eternize,  but  the  place 
Where  shining  souls  have  passed  imbibes 

affrace 
Beyond  mere  earth ;  some  sweetness  ci 

thek  femes 
Leaves  in  the  soil  its  unextinguished 

trace, 
Pungent,  pathetic,  sad  with  nobler  aim^ 
That  penetrates  our  lives  and  hfighians 

mem  or  shauea. 
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This  insabetantial  world  and  fleet 
Seems  solid  for  a  moment  when  we  stand 
On  dust  ennobled  by  heroic  feet 
Once  miffhty  to  sustain  a  tottering  land. 
And  mighty  still  snich  burtiien  to  upbear, 
Nor  doomed  to  tread  the  path  of  things 

that  merely  were : 
Our  sense,  refined  with  virtue  of  the  spot, 
Across  the  mists  of  Lethe*s  sleepy  stream 
Recalls  him,  the  sole  chief  without  a 

blot, 
Ko  more  a  pallid  imafe  and  a  dream. 
But  as  he  dwelt  wim  men  decorously 

supreme. 

2. 

Onr  grosser  minds  need  this  tenestrial 

hint 
To  raise  long-buried  days  from  tombs  of 

I»rint: 
"Here  stood  he,"  softly  we  repeat, 
And  lo,  the  statue  shrined  and  still 
In  that  gray  minster-front  we  call  the 

Past, 
Feds  in  its  frozen  reins  our  pulses  thrill. 
Breathes  living  air  and  nu)cks  at  Death's 

deceit. 
It  warms,  it  stirs,  comes  down  to  us  at 

last. 
Its  features  human  with  familiar  light, 
A  man,  beyond  the  historian's  art  to  idll, 
Or  sculptor^s  to  efiace  with  patient  chiael- 

bbght 

8. 

Sure  the  dumb  earth  hath  memory,  nor 
for  naught 

Was  Fancy  given,  on  whose  enchanted 
loom 

Present  and  Past  commingle,  fruit  and 
bloom 

Of  one  fair  bough,  inseparably  wrought 

Into  the  seamless  tapestry  of  thought. 

So  charmed,  with  undeluded  eye  we  see 

In  history's  fragmentary  tale 

Bright  clews  of  continuity, 

Leun  that  high  natures  over  Time  pre- 
vail, 

And  feel  ourselves  a  link  in  that  entail 

That  binds  all  ages  past  with  all  that 
are  to  be. 

III. 

1. 
Beneath  our  oonsecrated  elm 
A  century  ago  he  stood, 
tmaod  vaguely  for  that  old  fight  in  the 
wood 


Whose  red  surge  sought,  but  eould  not 

overwhelm 
The  Ufe  foredoomed  to  wield  our  rough- 
hewn  helm :  — 
From  colleges,  where  now  the  gown 
To  arms  had  yielded,  from  the  town. 
Our  rude  self-summoned  levies  fiocked 

to  see 
The  new-come  chiefs  and  wonder  which 

was  he. 
No  need  to  question  long ;  close-lipped 

and  tall. 
Long  trained  in  murder-brooding  forests 

lone 
To  bridle  others'  clamors  and  his  own, 
Firmly  erect,  he  towered  above  them 

all. 
The  incarnate  discipline  that  was  to 

free 
With  iron  curb  that  armed  democracy. 


A  motley  rout  was  that  which  came  to 

stare. 
In  raiment  tanned  by  years  of  sun  and 

storm. 
Of  every  shape  that  was  not  uniform. 
Dotted  with  regimentals  here  and  there ; 
An  army  all  of  captains,  used  to  prav 
And  stm  in  fight,   but  serious  drill's 

despair. 
Skilled   to    debate    their   orders,   not 

obey; 
Deacons  were  there,  selectmen,  men  of 

note 
In  half-tamed  hamlets  ambushed  round 

with  woods, 
Beady  to  settle  Freewill  by  a  vote. 
But  largely  liberal  to  its  private  moods ; 
Prompt  to  assert  by  manners,  voice,  or 

pen. 
Or  ruder  arms,  their  lights  as  Euglish- 

men, 
Nor  much  fastidious  as  to  how  and 

when : 
Yet  seasoned  stuff  and  fittest  to  create 
A   thought-staid   army   or   a   lasting 

state: 
Haughty  they  said  he  was,  at  first; 

severe  ; 
But  owned,  as  all  men  own,  the  steady 

hand 
Uljon  the  bridle,  ]patient  to  command, 
Prized,  as  all  prize,  the  justice  pure 

from  fear. 
And  learned  to  honor  first,  then  1ot« 

him,  then  revere. 
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Bach  poww  there  la  In  dear'ejed  aelf- 

restndnt 
And  puipooe  oleen  m  U^t  from  erery 

HmiDg  beneath  the  Imndezy  tree, 
The  yeexB  between  fiin  off :  I  aeem  to 


The  sun-flecks,  shaken  the  stirred  foliage 

through. 
Dapple  with  gold  hia  sober  boff  and 

And  weave  prophetic  aureoles  ronnd  the 

head 
That  shines  our  beacon  now  nor  dariEcna 

with  the  dead. 
0,  man  of  silent  mood, 
A  stranger  among  strangera  then, 
How  art  thou  since  renowned  the  Greats 

the  Good, 
Familiar  as  the  day  In  all  the  homes  of 

men  1 
The  winAiid  yeaxa,  that  winnow  praise 

and  blame. 
Blow  many  namea  out :  they  but  fan  to 

flame 
The  self-renewing  splendors  of  thy  fame. 

IV. 

1. 

How  many  subtlest  influences  xadti^ 
With  spiritual  touch  of  joy  or  pain* 
Inyisible  as  air  and  soft  as  light. 
To  bodv  forth  that  ima^  of  ttie  brain 
We  call  our  Country,  visionanr  ahape, 
Loyed  more  than  woman,  fiiller  of  fire 

than  wine, 
Whose  chaim  can  none  define, 
Nor  any,  though  he  flee  it,  can  escape  1 
All  party-colored  threads  the  weayer 

Sets  in  his  web^  now  triyial,  now  sub- 
lime. 

All  memories,  all  forebodings,  hopes  and 
fears. 

Mountain  and  riyer,  forest,  prairie,  sea, 

A  hiU,  a  rock,  a  homestead,  field,  or  tree. 

The  casual  gleanings  of  unreckoned 
years. 

Take  goddess-shape  at  last  and  there  is 
She, 

Old  at  our  birth,  new  as  the  springing 
hours. 

Shrine  of  our  weakness,  fortnss  of  our 


Gonsolar,  ki^dler,  peerleiB  mid  Imt  peei% 
A  force  that  'neath  our  conaeioQa  being 

stirs, 
A  life  to  giye  onrspermanenoet  when  wa 
Are  borne  to  mingie  oor  poor  earth  wil 

hers. 
And  all  this  {Rowing  wudd  goea 

onourlnera. 


Nations  are  long  reaults,  by  radcr  ways , 
Gathering  the   mig^t    that   wamnts 

lengUi  of  daya ; 
They  may  be  pieced  of  half-relnetuit 

ahaxta 
Welded  by  hammer-strokes  of  broad- 
brained  Idngs, 
Or  from  a'  dou^ty  people  grow,  the 

heirs 
Of  wise  traditions  widening  csatioiiB 

rings; 
At  best  they  are  computable  things^ 
A  strength  behind  us  making  us  feel 

bold 
In  right,  or,  as  may  chance,  in  wixnig ; 
Whoee  force  by  figuree  may  be  summed 

and  told. 
So  many  soldiers,  ships,  and  dolkit 

strong. 
And  we  but  drops  that  bear  compolsaiy 

part 
In  the  dumb  throb  of  a  mechanic  heart ; 
But  Gountiy  is  a  ahape  of  each  man's 

mind 
Saored  from  definition,  unoonfined 
By  the  cramped  waUs  where  dally  dmd^ 

eries  grind ; 
An  inwara  yision,  yet  an  outward  birth 
Of  sweet  familisr  heayen  and  earth ; 
A  brooding  Preeence  that  atin  motkns 

blind 
Of  wings  within  our  embiyo  being's  shell 
That  wait  but  her  completer  speU 
To  make  us  eagle-natured,  fit  to  dars 
life's  nobler  spaces  and  untanuahed  aii; 


You,  who  hold  dear  this  aelf-ooneeiyed 

ideal, 
Whose  faith  and  works  alone  can  make 

it  real. 
Bring  all  your  fidreat  gifts  to  deek  her 

shrine 
Who  lifts  our  Uyea  away  from  Thine  and 

Mine 
And  leeda  the  lamp  of  manhood  msai 
•  diyiuA 
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With  fngiant  oHb  <^  qaenchleos  oon- 
stancy. 

Wlien  all  haye  done  their  utmost,  rarely 
he 

Hath  giYeia  the  best  who  gives  a  charac- 
ter 

Erect  and  constant,  which  nor  any  shock 

Of  loosened  elements,  nor  the  forceful 


Of  flowinff  or  of  ebbing  fates,  can  stir 
From  its  deep  bases  in  the  living  rook 
Of  ancient  manhood's  sweet  security  : 
And  this  he  gave,  serenely  far  from  pride 
As    baseness,    boon    with    prosperous 

stars  allied, 
Ftot  of  what  nobler  seed  shall  in  our 

loins  abide. 

4. 

No  bond  of  men  as  common  pride  so 
strong. 

In  names  time-filtered  for  the  lips  of 
song, 

8till  operant,  with  the  primal  Forces 
bound 

"Whose  currents,  on  their  spiritual  round. 

Transfuse  our  mortal  will  nor  are  gain- 
said: 

These  are  their  arsenale,  these  the  ez- 
haustless  mines 

That  ^ve  a  constant  heart  in  great  de- 
signs ; 

These  are  the  stuff  whereof  rach  dreams 
axe  made 

As  make  heroic  men  :  thus  surely  he 

Still  holds  in  place  the  massy  blocks  he 
laid 

'Keath  our  new  frame,  enforcing  soberly 

The  self-control  that  makes  and  keeps  a 
people  free. 

V. 

1. 

O,  TOR  a  drop  of  that  Cornelian  ink 
Which  gave  Agricola  dateless  length 

of  days. 
To  celebrate  him  fitly,  neither  swerve 
To  phrase  unkempt,  nor  pass  discretion's 

brink. 
With  him  so  statae-like  in  sad  reserve, 
80  diffident  to  claim,  so  forward  to  de- 

servel 
ITor  need  I  shun  due  influence  of  his 

fame 
Vho^  mortal  among  mortals^  seemed  as 


The  equestrianshape  withunimpassio&ed 

brow, 
That  paces  silent  on  through  vistas  of 

acclaim. 

2. 

What  figure  more  immovably  august 
Than  tmit  grave  strength  so  patient  and 

so  pure, 
Cahn  in  good  fortune,  when  it  wavered« 

sure. 
That  mind  serene,  impenetrably  iust, 
Modelled  on  classic  lines  so  simple  they 

endure  f 
That  soul  so  aof  tly  radiant  and  so  white 
The  track  it  left  seems  less  of  fire  than 

light. 
Cold  but  to  such  as  love  distemperatnre  t 
And  if  pure  light,  as  some  deem,  be  the 

force 
That  drives  rejoicing  planets  on  their 

course. 
Why  for  his  power  benign  seek  en  im« 

purer  source  t 
His  was  the  true  enthusiasm  that  boma 

long. 
Domestically  bright. 
Fed  from  itself  and  shy  of  human  sight, 
The  hidden  force  that  makes  a  lifetmie 

strone. 
And  not  the  short-lived  fuel  of  a  son^. 
Passionless,  say  you  t    What  is  passion 

for 
But  to  rablime  our  natures  and  control 
To  front  heroic  toils  with  late  return. 
Or  none,  or  such  as  shames  the  con* 

queror  f 
That  fin  was  fed  with  substance  of  the 

soul 
And  not  with  holiday  stubble,  that  could 

bum, 
Unpnused  of  men  who  after  bonfires  run. 
Through  seven  slow  years  of  unadvan/*ing 

war. 
Equal  when  fields  were  lost  or  fields  were 

won. 
With  breath  of  popular  applause  or 

blame, 
Not  fanned  nor  damped,  nnquenchably 

the  same. 
Too  inward  to  be  reached  by  flaws  of  idle 

fame. 

8. 

Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison ; 
High-poised  example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breathings  a  world's  honon 
worn 
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As  life's  indiffersnt  gifts  to  sll  men  born  ; 
Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 
Bat  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent, 
Tramping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they 

trod. 
Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content ; 
Modesty  yet  firm  as  Nature's  self ;  un- 

blamed 
Save  by  the  men  his   nobler  temper 

shamed; 
Ke?er  seduced  through  show  of  present 

good 
By  other  than  unsettlng  lights  to  steer 
New-trimmed  in  Heaven,  nor  than  his 

steadfast  mood 
More  steadfiiut,  far  from  rashness  as  from 

fear; 
Bigid,  but  with  himself  first,  grasping 

still 
In  swenrelees  poiM  the  wave-beat  helm 

of  will ; 
Kot  honored  then  or  now  because  he 

wooed 
rfhe  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  with- 
stood ; 
Broad-minded,  higher-souled«  there  is 

but  one 
Who  was  all  this  and  ours,  and  all  men's, 

—  Washington. 


Minds  strong  bv  fits,  irreffularly  great. 
That  flash  and  darken  like  revolving 

lights, 
Catch  more  the  vulgar  eye  unschooled 

to  wait 
On  the  long  curve  of  patient  days  and 

nights 
Rounding  a  whole  life  to  the  circle  fair 
Of  orbed  fulfilment ;  and  this  balanced 

soul, 
So  simple  in  its  grandeur,  coldly  bare 
Of  draperies  theatric,  standing  there 
In  perfect  symmetry  of  self-control. 
Seems  not  so  great  at  first,  but  greater 

grows 
Still  as  we  look,  and  by  experience  learn 
How  grand  this  quiet  Ib,  how  nobly 

stem 
The  discipline  that  wrought  through 

lifelong  throes 
That  enei^tio  passion  of  repose. 

5. 

A  nature  too  decorous  and  severe. 
Too  self-respectful  in  its  griefr  and  Joys, 


For  srdent  girls  and  boyi 

Who  find  no  genius  in  a  mind  so  dear 

That  its  grave  depths  seem  obvioos  and 

near. 
Nor  a  soul  great  that  made  ao  Httb 

noise. 
They  feel  no  force  in  that  calm-cadeneed 

phrase. 
The  habitual  full-dress  of  his  well-hnd 

mind. 
That  seems  to  pace  the  minnef  s  oomtly 

maze 
And  tell  of  ampler  leismea^  roomisr 

length  of  davs. 
His  firm-based  bimin,  to  self  ao  littk 

kind 
That  no  tumultuazy  blood  covild  blindt 
Formed  to  control  men,  not  amase, 
Looms  not  like  those  that  borrow  height 

of  haze : 
It  was  a  world  of  statelier  movement 

then 
Than  this  we  fret  in,  he  a  deninm 
Of  that  ideal  Rome  that  made  «  man  for 

VL 

1. 

Thb  longer  on  this  earth  we  liv« 

And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men. 

Seeing  how  most  are  fugitive. 

Or  fimd  gifts,  at  best,  of  now  and  then. 

Wind-wavered  corpse-Ughts,  daa^ten 

of  the  fen. 
The  more  we  feel  the  high  stem-feaUued 

beauty 
Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty, 
Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  wi&  mortal 

praise. 
But  finding  amplest  reoompenae 
For  life's  ungarlsaded  expense 
In  work  done  squarely  and  onwasted 

da^ 
Jfot  this  we  honor  him,  that  he  ooold 

know 
How  sweet  the  service  and  how  free 
Of  her,  God's  eldest  daughter  hers  be- 
low. 
And  chooee  in  meanest  laiment  wfaidk 

was  she. 

2. 

Placid  completeness,  life  without  a  611 
From  faith    or   highest  aims,  truthli 

breachless  wall. 
Surely  if  any  fame  can  bear  the  tOllel^ 
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His  will  Bay  ^  Here  1 "  at  tiie  last  tram- 
pet's  call, 

Tlie  nnexpresslYe  man  whose  life  ez- 
pressed  so  much. 

VIL 

1. 

Ksvm  to  see  a  nation  bom 
Hath  beoi  ffiyen  to  mortal  man, 
Unless  to  those  who,  on  that  sommer 

morn, 
Gazed  silent  when  the  great  Yii^nian 
Unsheathed  the  sword  whose  fatal  flash 
Shot  union  through  the  incoherent  clash 
Of  our  loose  atoms,  crystallizing  them 
Around  a  single  will's  unpliant  stem, 
And  TTi^^^^g  purpose  of  emotion  rash. 
Out  of  that  scabbard  sprang,  as  from  its 

womb, 
Kebnlous  at  first  but  hardening  to  a 

star. 
Through  mutual  share  of  sunburst  and 

ofgloom. 
The  common  fiiith  that  made  us  what 

we  are. 

2. 

That  lifted  blade  transformed  our  jan- 
gling clans, 

Till  wen  provincial,  to  Americans, 

And  made  a  unity  of  wildering  phms  ; 

Here  was  the  doom  fixed :  here  is  marked 
the  date 

When  this  New  World  awoke  to  man's 
estate. 

Burnt  its  last  ship  and  ceased  to  look 
behind : 

Nor  thoughtless  was  the  choice  ;  no  love 
or  hate 

Could  from  its  poise  move  that  deliber- 
ate mind. 

Weighing  between  too  early  and  too  late 

lliose  pitfalls  of  the  man  refused  by 
Fate: 

Hia  was  the  impartial  vision  of  the 
great 

Who  see  not  as  they  wish,  but  as  they 
find. 

He  saw  the  dangers  of  defeat,  nor  less 

The  incomputable  perils  of  success  ; 

The  sacred  past  thrown  by,  an  empty 
rind ; 

The  future,  cloud-land,  snare  of  prophets 
blind; 

The  wsste  of  war,  the  ignominy  of  peace ; 

On  either  hand  a  sullen  rear  of  woes^ 


Whose  garnered  lightnings  none  could 

guess, 
Piling  its  thunder-heads  and  muttering 

"  Cease  1 " 
Tet  drew  not  back  his  hand,  but  gravely 

chose 
The  seeming-desperate  task  whence  our 

new  nation  rose. 

8. 

A  noble  choice  and  of  immortal  seed  I 
Nor   deem  that  acts  heroic   wait  on 

chance 
Or  easy  were  as  in  a  boy's  romance  ; 
The  man's  whole  life  preludes  the  single 

deed 
That  shall  decide  if  his  inheritance 
Be  with  the   sifted  few  of  matchless 

breed, 
Our  race's  sap  and  sustenance. 
Or  with  the  unmotived  herd  that  only 

sleep  and  feed. 
Choice  seems  a  thing  indifferent ;  thus 

or  so, 
What  matters  it  t  The  Fates  with  mock- 
ing face 
Look  on  inexorable,  nor  seem  to  know 
Where  the  lot  lurks  that  gives  life's 

foremost  place. 
Tet  Duty's  leaden  casket  holds  it  still. 
And  but  two  ways  are  offered  to  our 

will, 
Toil  with  rare  triumph,  ease  with  safe 

disgrace. 
The  proDlem  still  for  us  and  all  of  hu- 
man race. 
He  chose,  as  men  choose,  where  most 

danger  showed. 
Nor  ever  fiiltered  'neath  the  load 
Of  petty  cafes,  that  gall  great  hearts  the 

most. 
But  kept  right  on  the  strenuous  up-hill 

road. 
Strong  to  the  end,  above  complaint  or 

Mast: 
The  popular  tempest  on  his  rock-mailed 

coast 
Wasted  its  wind-borne  spray. 
The  noisy  marvel  of  a  day  ; 
His  soul  sate  still  in  its  unstormed  abodsi 


VIII. 

YiROiNiA  gave  us  this  imperial  man 

Cast  in  the  massive  mould 

Of  those  high-statured  ages  old^ 
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Which  into  gnnder  fonna  our  mortal 

metal  ran; 
Bhe  gave  na  thia  nnblemiahed  gentle- 
man : 
What  ahall  we  giye  her  back  bat  loTe 

andpraiae 
Aa  in  the  dear  old  nneatranged  daya 
Before  the  inevitable  wrong  besan  t 
Mother  of  Statea  and  nndiminished  men, 
Thou  gayest  ua  a  coontry,  giving  him, 
And  we  owe  alway  what  we  owed  thee 

then : 
The  boon  thon  wouldat  hare  anatched 

from  ua  agen 
Shines  aa  before  with  no  abatement  dim. 
A  great  man'a  memoiy  is   the   only 

thinff 
With  inSoence  to  ontlaat  the  praaent 

whim 
And  bind  ua  aa  when  here  he  knit  onr 

golden  ring. 
All  of  him  that  waa  subject  to  the 

houra 
lies  in  thy  soil  and  makes  it  part  of 

ours: 
Across  more  recent  graves, 
Where  unresentful  Nature  waves 
Her  pennons  o'er  the  shot-ploughed  sod, 
Proclaiming  the  sweet  Truce  or  God, 
We  from  this  consecrated  pUin  stretch 

out 
Our  hands  aa  free  from  afterthought  or 

doubt 
As  here  the  united  North 
Poured  her  embrowned  manhood  forth 
In  welcome  of  our  savior  and  thy  son. 
Through  battle  we  have  better  learned 

thy  worth, 
The  long-breathed  valor  and  undaunted 

will, 
Which,  like  his  own,  the  day's  disaster 

done, 
Could,  safe  in  manhood,  suffer  and  be 

still. 
Both  thine  and  ours  the  victory  hardly 

won ; 
If  ever  with  distempered  voice  or  pen 
We  have  misdeemed  thee,  here  we  take 

it  back, 
And  for  the  dead  of  both  don  common 

black. 
Be  to  us  evermore  as  thou  wast  then, 
As  we   forget   thou   hast  not  always 

been, 
Mother  of  States  and  unpolluted  men, 
Virginia,  fitly  named  from  Englaiid's 

manly  queen  t 


AK  O0I 

TOR  THX  roURTU  OF  JULY, 

I. 

1. 

Entrangkd  r  saw  a  virion  in  tlia  ckiad 
That  loitered  dreaming  in  yon  sunset  a^. 
Full  of  fair  ahapea,  half  creatares  of  thi 

eye. 
Half  chance-evoked  by  the  wind'alantaay 
In  golden  mist,  an  ever-shifting  crowd : 
There,  mid  unreal  fonna  that  eune  and 

went 
In  air«pim  lobM^  of  evanescent  dyc^ 
A  woman's  semblance  shone  pi«-ani- 

neut ; 
Not  armed  like  Pallas^  not  like  Hen 

proud» 
But,  aa  on  honaehold  diligenoe  intent^ 
Beaide  her  visionaiy  wheel  she  bent 
Like  Arete  or  Bertha,  nor  than  they 
Less  queenly  in  her  port :  about  ha 

knee 
Glad  children  clustered  confident  in  play: 
Placid  her  pose,  the  calm  of  eneigy ; 
And  over  ner  broad  brow  in  many  a 

round 
(That  loosened  would  have  gQt  her  g»- 

ment'a  hem), 
Succinct,  aa  toil  preacribes,  the  hair  wai 

wound 
In  lustroua  coils,  a  natural  diadwn. 
The  cloud  changed  diape,  obaequioQS  to 

the  whim 
Of  some  transmuting  influence  felt  in 

me. 
And,  looking  now,  a  wolf  I  aeemed  to  aee 
Limned  in  that  vapor,  gannt  and  hun- 
ger-bold. 
Threatening  her  chaige :  reaolve  in  aivarf 

limb. 
Elect  ahe  flamed  in  mail  of  ann-wova 

Penilesilea's  self  for  battle  digfat ; 
One  arm  uplifted  braced  a  flickering 

spear. 
And  one  her  adamantine  shield  made 

light; 
Her  face,  helm-ahadowed,  grew  a  Hang 

to  fear. 
And  her  fierce  eyes,  by  danger  challez^ed, 

took 
Her  tiident-soeptred  mother'a  daontka 
look. 
I  know  thee  now,  O  goddfiOB^boiAr 
leriedy 
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loftier  brow  and  firmer 
stride; 

For  in  that  spectral  clond-work  I  had 
seen 

Her  image,  bodied  forth  by  love  and 
pride, 

The  fearless^  the  benign,  the  mother- 
eyed. 

The  fiurer  world's  toil-oonsecrated  queen. 


What  shape  by  exile  dreamed  elates  the 

mind 
Like  hers  whose  hand,  a  fortress  of  the 

poor, 
No  blood  in  Tengeance  spilt,  though  law- 

fal,  stains  1 
Who  nerer  tnmed  a  sappliant  from  her 

doort 
Wbose  conquests  are  the  gains  of  all 

mankind  t 
To-day  her  thanks  shall  fly  on  every 

wind. 
Unstinted,  nnreboked,  from  shore  to 

shore. 
One  love,  one  hope,  and  not  a  donbt  be- 
hind 1 
Camion  to  cannon  shall  repeat  her  pndse. 
Banner  to  banner  flap  it  forth  in  name  ; 
Her  children  shall  rise  np  to  bless  her 

name. 
And  wish  her  harmless  lenj^  of  days. 
The  mighty  mother  of  a  mighty  brood. 
Blessed  in  all  tongues  and  dear  to  every 

blood, 
The  beautiful,  the  strong,  and,  best  of 

all,  thegoodi 

8. 

Seven  years  long  was  the  bow 
Of  battle  bent,  and  the  heightening 
Storm-heaps  convulsed  with  the  throe 
Of  their  uncontainable  lk;htning  ; 
Seven  years  long  heard  we  sea 
Crash  of  navies  and  wave-borne  thunder ; 
Then  drifted  the  cloud-rack  a-Lee, 
And  new  stars  were  seen,   a  world's 

wonder ; 
Each  by  her  sisters  made  bright, 
All  binding  all  to  their  stations, 
Cluster  of  manifold  light 
Startlinff  the  old  constellations  : 
Men  looKed  up  and  grew  pale : 
Was  it  a  comet  or  star. 
Omen  of  blessing  or  bale. 
Hung  o'er  the  ocean  afar  t 


4. 

Stormv  the  day  of  her  birth  : 
Was  sne  not  born  of  the  strongs 
She,  the  last  ripeness  of  earth. 
Beautiful,  propnesied  lon^  f 
Stormy  the  days  of  her  pnme: 
Hers  are  the  pulses  that  beat 
Higher  for  perils  sublime. 
Making  them  fawn  at  her  feet 
Was  she  not  bom  of  the  strong  f 
Was  she  not  bom  of  the  wise  f 
Darine  and  counsel  belong 
Of  right  to  her  confident  eyes  : 
Human  and  motherly  they. 
Careless  of  station  or  race  : 
Hearken  I  her  children  to-day 
Shout  for  the  joy  of  her  face. 


II. 

1. 

No  praises  of  the  past  are  hers. 

No  fanes  by  hallowing  time  caressed. 

No  broken  arch  that  ministers 

To  Time's  sad  instinct  in  the  breast ; 

She  has  not  gathered  from  the  years 

Grandeur  of  tragedies  and  tears. 

Nor  from  long  leisure  the  unrest 

That  finds  repose  in   forms  of  clasaU 

grace  : 
These  may  delight  the  coming  race 
Who  haply  shall  not  count  it  to  our 

crime 
That  we  who  fain  would  sing  are  hers 

before  our  time. 
She  also  hath  her  monuments  ; 
Not  such  as  stand  decrepitly  resigned 
To  ruin-mark  the  path  of  dead  events 
That  left  no  seed  of  better  days  be- 
hind. 
The  tourist's  pensioners  that  show  their 

scars 
And  maunder  of  forgotten  wars  ; 
She  builds  not  on  the  ground,  but  in  the 

mind. 
Her  open-hearted  palaces 
For  larger-thoughted  men  with  heaven 

ana  earth  at  ease  : 
Her  march  the  plump  mow  marks,  the 

sleepless  wheel, 
The  golden  sheaf,  the  self-swayed  com- 
monweal ; 
The  happy  homesteads  hid  in  orchard 

trees 
Whose  sacrificial  smokes  through  peao^ 
fnlair 
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Bise  lost  in  heaTen,  the  household's 

■ileiit  pmyer ; 
What  architect  hath  hettered  these  f 
With  softened  eye  the  westward  trsTeller 


A  thousand  miles  of  neighbors  side  by 

side. 
Holding  by  toil-won  titles  fresh  from 

God 
The  lands  no  serf  or  seigneor  ever  trod. 
With  manhood  latent  in  the  reiy  sod. 
Where  the  long  billow  of  the  wheat- 
field's  tide 
Flows  to  the  sky  across  the  prairie  wide, 
A  sweeter  vision  tiian  the  castled  Rhine, 
Kindly  with  thonghts  of  Rath  and  Bible- 
days  benign. 

2. 

O   ancient   commonwealths,    that  we 

revere 
Haply  because  we  could  not  know  you 

near, 
Your  deeds  like  statues  down  the  aisles 

of  Time 
Bhine  peerless  in  memorial  calm  sublime, 
And  Athens  is  a  trump  t  still,   and 

Rome; 
Yet  which  of  your  achievements  is  not 

foam 
Weighed  with  this  one  of  hers  (below 

you  far 
In  fame,  and  bom  beneath  a  milder  star). 
That  to  Earth's  orphans,  lar  as  curves 

the  dome. 
Of  death-deaf  sky,  the  bounteous  West 

means  home. 
With  desr  precedency  of  natural  ties 
That  stretcn  from  roof  to  roof  and  make 

men  gently  wise  ? 
And  if  the  nobler  passions  wane. 
Distorted  to  bese  use,  if  the  near  goal 
Of  insubstantial  gain 
Tempt  from  the  proper  race-course  of 

the  soul 
That  crowns  their  patient  breath 
Whose  feet,  song-sandaled,  are  too  fleet 

for  Death, 
Yet  may  she  claim  one  privilege  urbane 
And  haply  first  upon  the  civic  roll. 
That  none  can  breathe  her  air  nor  grow 

humane. 

8. 
O,  better  far  the  briefest  hour 
Of  Athens  self-consumed,  whose  plastic 

power 
Hid  Beauty  safe  from  Death  in  words 

or  stone  I 


Of  Rome,  &ir  qnatry  when  thoae  m^fm 

crowd 
Whose  fulgurons  vans  about  dio  ««rid 

had  blown 
Triumphant  storm  and  seeds  of  polity ; 
Of  Venice,  lading  a'er  her  shipleas  ses. 
Last  iridescence  of  a  sunset  cloud  ; 
Than  this  inert  prosperity. 
This  bovine  comfort  in  the  sense  alone  I 
Yet  art  came  slowly  even  to  snch  as 

those, 
Whom  no  past  /renins  cheated  of  tlMir 

own 
With  pmdencs  of  o'ermastering  pnos- 

dent ; 
Petal  by  petsl  spreads  the  perfect  rose, 
Secure  of  Che  divine  event ; 
And  only  children  rend  the  bad  half* 

blown 
To  forestall  Nature  in  hercalm  intent: 
Time  hath  a  quiver  full  of  purposes 
Which  miss  not  of  their  aim,  to  us  un- 
known. 
And  brings  about  the  impoasihle  with 


Haply  for  us  the  ideal  dawn  shall  hresk 

From  where  in  legend-tinted  Ime 

The  peaks  of  Hellas  drink  the  morning's 

wine. 
To  tremble  on  our  lids  with  mystie 

Till  the  drowsed   ichor  in  our  veins 

awake 
And  set  our  pulse  in  tune  with  moods 

divine: 
Long  the  day  lingered  in  its  sea-fringed 

nest. 
Then  touched  the  Toscan  hills  with 

golden  lance 
And  paused;  then  on  to  Spain  and 

France 
The  splendor  flew,  and  Albion's  misty 

crest : 
Shall  Ocean  bar  him  from  his  destined 

West) 
Or  are  we,  then,  arrived  too  late. 
Doomed  with  the  rest  to  grope  disoan- 

solate, 
Foreclosed  of  Beauty  tiy  our  modsa 

datet 

IIL 


1. 

FoKTS,  as  their  heads  grow  _ 
Look  from  too  far  behind  the 
Too  long-experieuMd  to  be 
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In  gnilelesB  youth's  diviner  way ; 
Life  flings  not  now,  bat  prophesies ; 
Timo's  snadows  they  no  more  behold. 
But,  nnder  them,  the  riddle  old 
That  mocks,  bewilders,  and  defies: 
In  childhood's  face  the  seed  of  shame^ 
In  the  green  tree  an  ambushed  flame, 
In  Phosnhor  a  vannt-gaard  of  Nighl^ 
They,   though  against   their  wiD,   di- 
vine, 
And  dread  the  care-dispelling  wine 
Stored  from  the  Muse's  vintage  bright, 
By  age  imbued  with  second-sight 
From  Faith's  own  eydids  there  peeps 

out. 
Even  as  they  look;  the  leer  of  doubt ; 
The  festal  wreath  their  fancv  loads 
With  care  that  whispers  and  forebodes  : 
J^or  this  our  triumph-day  can  blunt 
Megsera's  goads. 


Hurmur  of  many  voices  in  the  air 

Denounces  us  de^erate. 

Unfaithful  guar£ans  of  a  noble  fate, 

And  prompts  indifference  or  despair : 

Is  this  the  country  that  we  dreamed  in 
youth, 

"Where  wisdom  and  not  numbers  should 
have  weight, 

Seed'field  of  simpler  manners,  braver 

truth, 

Where  shams  should  cease  to  dominate 

In  household,  church,  and  state  I 

Is  this  Atlantis  t    This  the  unpoisoned 
soil, 

Sea- whelmed  for  ages  and  recovered  late, 

Where  parasitic  greed  no  more  should 
coil 

Round  Freedom's  stem  to  bend  awry 
and  blight 

What  grew  so  fair,  sole  plant  of  love  and 
li^ht  f 

Who  sit  where  once  in  crowned  seclu- 
sion sate 

The  long-proved  athletes  of  debate 

Trained  from  their  youth,  as  none  thinks 
needful  now  ? 

Is  this  debating-dub  where  boys  dis- 
pute. 

And  wrangle  o'er  their  stolen  fruit, 

The  Senate,   erewhile   cloister  of  the 
few. 

Where  Clay  once  flashed  and  Webster's 
cloudv  brow 

Brooded  tnose  bolts  of  thought  that  all 
the  horizon  knew  f 


0,  as  this  pensive  moonlight  blurs  my 

pines, 
Here  while  I  sit  and  meditate  these  lines. 
To  gray-ffreen  dreams  of  what  they  are 

by  day. 
So  would  some  light,  not  reason's  sharp- 
edged  lay, 
Trance  me  in  moonshine  as  before  the 

flight 
Of  years  had  won  me  this  unwelcome 

right 
To  see  things  as  they  are,  or  shall  be 

soon. 
In  the  frank  prose  of  undissembling 

noon ! 

L 

Back  to  my  breast,  ungrateful  sigh  I 

Whoever  fails,  whoe^Ber  errs, 

The  penalty  be  ours,  not  hers  t 

The  present  still  seems  vulgar,  seen  too 

nigh; 
The  golden  age  is  still  the  age  that's 

past : 
I  ask  no  drowsy  opiate 
To  dull  my  vision  of  that  onlv  state 
Founded  on  faith  in  man,  and  therefore 

sure  to  last. 
For,  0,  my  country,  touched  by  thee. 
The  gray  hairs  gather  back  their  gold ; 
Thy  thought  sets  all  my  pulses  fifee  ; 
The  heart  refuses  to  be  old  ; 
The  love  is  all  that  I  can  see. 
Not  to  thy  natal-day  belong 
Time's  prudent  doubt  or  age's  wrong. 
But  gifts  of  gratitude  and  sons : 
Unsummoned  crowd  the  thanktul  word% 
As  sap  in  spring-time  floods  the  tree, 
Forelxxiing  the  return  of  birds. 
For  all  that  thou  hast  been  to  me  I 


IV. 

1. 

Flawless  his  heart  and  tempered  to 

the  core 
Who,  beckoned  by  the  forward-leaning 

wave, 
First  left  behind  him  the  firm-footed 

shore, 
And,  urged  by  every  nerve  of  sail  and  oar. 
Steered  for  the  Unknown  which  gods  to 

mortals  gave. 
Of  thought  and  action  the  mysterious 

door« 
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Bugbear  of  fools,  b  fommoiis  to  Uie 

braye  : 
Strength  found  he  in  the  unsympathix- 

ingsun. 
And  strange   stan  finom  beneath   the 

horizon  won. 
And  the  dumb  ocean  pitQeaely  grave : 
High-hearted  surely  he  ; 
But  bolder  they  who  first  off-cast 
Their  mooriuffs  fh>m  the  habitable  Past 
And  TenturMichartlees  on  the  sea 
Of  stoim-engendering  liberty : 
For  all  earth's  width  of  waters  Is  a 

span. 
And  their  conyulaed  existence  mere  re- 

Poe^ 
Hatched  with  the  unstable  heart  of  man, 
Shoreless  in  wantSi  mist-girt  in  all  it 

knows, 
Open  to  eyery  wind  of  sect  or  dan, 
And  sudden-passionate  in  ebbs  and  flows. 

2. 

They  steered  by  stsn  the  elder  shipmen 
knew, 

And  laid  their  oourses  where  the  cur- 
rents draw 

Of  ancient  wisdom  channelled  deep  in 
law, 

The  undaunted  few 

Who  changed  the  Old  World  for  the 
New, 

And  more  deyoutly  prized 

Than  all  perfection  theorized 

The  more  imperfect  Uiat  had  roots  and 

They  founded  deep  and  well. 
Those  danger-chosen  chiefs  of  men 
Who  still  belieyed  in  Heaven  and  Hell, 
Nor  hoped  to  find  a  spell. 
In  some  fine  flourish  of  a  pen. 
To  make  a  better  man 

Than  long-conaidering  Katun  will  or 
can. 


Secure  against  his  own  mistekea^ 
Content  with  what  life  gives  or  takw^ 
And  acting  still  on  some  fioro-ofdend 

plan, 
A  cog  of  iron  in  an  iron  wheel. 
Too  nicely  poised  to  think  or  fieel. 
Dumb  motor  in  adock-likeoomraoaiweaL 
They  wasted  not  their  brain  in  achemw 
Of  what  man  might  be  in  some  babble* 

sphere. 
As  if  ne  nrast  be  other  than  ho  seems 
Because  be  was  not  what  he  slumld  bs 

here, 
PostDoninff  Time's  slow  proof  to  peta- 

lant  £eams: 
Yet  herein  they  were  gnat 
Beyond  the  incredulous lawgivenof  yore, 
And  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the  ahdf^ 
That  they  oonceived  a  deepor^ooted 

state. 
Of  hardier  growth,  alive  from  xind  to 

core. 


God  of  our  fhitfaen,  Thou  who 

Art,  and  shalt  be  when  those  cy«*wi» 

who  flout 
Thy  secret  prasence  shall  be  lost 
In  the  great  light  that  dsssles  tbem  ts 

doubt. 
We,  sprung  ftom  loins  of  stalwart  mc& 
Whose  strength  was  in  their  tmst 
That  Thou  wouldst  mske  thy  dwoDii« 

In  their  dust 
And  walk  with  them  a  fellow-citisea 
Who  buUd  adty  of  the  just. 
We,  who  believe  life's  bases  rest 
Beyond  the  probe  of  chemic  test. 
Still,  like  our  fathers,  feel  Thee  near. 
Sure  that,  while  larts  the  hnmutahk 

decree. 
The  land  to  Human  Nature  dear 
Shall  not  bs  imbslofsd  of  Tbss. 


HEARTSEASE  AND  RUE 


AJUmg  ^  waiftidt  wkert  we  pan  Uoomfim 
Qay  pkuiU  qf  huxrUeoMy  man  t^gaddening  fmi 
So  life  i$  mingled  ;  eo  shtmld  poeme  he 
That  epeak  a  oonecUnu  word  to  pou  and  wm* 


L   FRIENDSHIP. 


AaAt^i^^ 


DioMkl  «9if  efttef  BOB  TlT*  a^  anoormr 
Hob  flora  gU  ooohi  oaol  lo  doloe  lomot 

L    1. 

Thb  electric  nerre,  whose  instantaneons 

thrill 
Makes  nextKloor  goasips  of  the  antip- 
odes. 
Confutes   poor  Hope's   last  fallacy  of 

ease, — 
The  distance  that  dirided  her  from  ill : 
Earth  sentient  seems  again  as  when  of 
old 
The  homy  foot  of  Pan 
Stamped,  and  the  oonscions  horror  ran 
Beneath   men's   feet   through   all   her 

fibres  cold : 
Spacers  blue  walls  are  mined ;  we  fed  the 

throe 
Prom  underground  of  our  night-mantled 
foe: 
The  fiame-winged  feet 
Of  Trade's  new  Mercury,  that  dry-shod 

run 
Through  briny  abysses  dreamless  of  the 
sun, 
Are  mercilessly  fleet. 
And  at  a  bound  annihilate 
Ocean's  prerogative  of  short  reprieye ; 

Surely  ill  news  might  wait, 
And  man  be  patient  of  delay  to  grieye : 
Letters  have  sympathies 
And  tell-tale  faces' that  reveal. 
To  senses  finer  than  the  eyes, 
Tlieir  errand's  purport  ere  we  break  the 

seal; 
They  wind  a  sorrow  round  with  circum- 
stance 
To  stay  its  feet,  nor  all  unwarned  dis- 
place 


The  Ten  that  darkened  from  our  sidelong 
glance 
The  inexorable  face : 
But  now  Fate  stuns  as  with  a  mace; 
The  savage  of  the  skies,  that  men  haye 
caught 
And  some  scant  use  of  language 
taught, 
'Tells  only  what  he  must,  — 
The  steel-cold  fact*in  one  laconic  thrust 


So  thought  I,  as,  with  yague,  mechanic 

eyes, 
I  scanned  the  festering  news  we  half  de* 
spise 
Yet  scramble  for  no  less, 
And   read   of   public   scandal,  private 

fraud. 
Crime  flaunting  scot-free  while  the  mob 

applaud, 
Office  made  vile  to  bribe  unworthiness. 

And  all  the  unwholesome  mess 
The  Land  of  Honest  Abraham  serves  of 
late 
To  teach  the  Old  World  how  to 
wait, 
When  suddenly, 
As  happens  if   the  brain,  from  oyer- 
weight 
Of  blood,  infect  the  eye. 
Three  tiny  words  grew  lurid  as  I  read. 
And    reeled   commingling:   AgoMtiz   i» 

dead. 
As  when,  beneath  the  street's  familiar 

jar, 

An  earthquake's  alien  omen  rumbles  far. 

Men  listen  and   forebode,  I  hung  my 

head. 

And  strove  the  present  to  recall. 

As  if  the  blow  that  stunned  were  yet  tm 
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Upfooled  is  our  moanUin  oak. 
That  propmised  long  secnritj  of  shade 
And  Diooding-place  for  nuuij  a  winged 
thonght ; 
Nol  by  Time'f  aofUy-cadenoed  stroke 
With  paosee  of  relenting  pitj  atayed. 
Bat  ere  a  root  teemed  aapt,  a  boagh  de- 
cayed, 
Traok  sadden  ambash  bj  the  whirlwind 

caaght 
And  in  his  broad  matoritj  betrayed  I 


Well  might  I,  as  of  old,  appeal  to  yon, 
O  moantains  woods  and  streams, 
To  help  as  moam  him,  for  ye  lored  him 

too; 
Bni  simpler  moods  befit  oar  modem 

themes, 
And  no  lees  perfect  birth  of  natare  can. 
Though  they  ream  tow'rd  him,  sympsp 

thise  wnh  man, 
8aTe  as  damb  fellow-prisoners  throngh  a 

waU; 
Answer  ye  rather  to  my  call, 
Strong  poets  of  a  more  unconscioas  day, 
When  iMatare  spake  nor  soaght  nice  rea- 
sons why, 
Too  much  for  softer  arts  forgotten  since 
That  teach  our  forthright  tongoe  to  lisp 

and  mince. 
And  drown  in  mosic  the  heart's  bitter 

cry! 
Lead  me  some  steps  in  yoar  direeter 

way. 
Teach  me  those  words  that  strike  a  solid 

root 
Within  the  ears  of  men ; 
Ye  chiefly,  Tirile  both  to  think  and  feel. 
Deep-chested  Chapman  and  firm-footed 

Ben,— 
For  he  was  masculine  from  head  to  heeL 
Nay,  let  himself  stand  undiminished  by 
With  those  clear  parts  of  him  that  will 

not  die. 
Himself  from  out  the  recent  dark  I  claim 
To  hear,  and,  if  I  flatter  him,  to  blame ; 
To  show  himself,  as  still  I  seem  to  see, 
A  mortal,  built  upon  the  antique  plan. 
Brimful  of  lusty  olood  as  erer  ran, 
And  taking  life  as  simply  as  a  tree  I 
To  claim  my  foiled  goodC-bye  let  him  ap* 

lAige-iimbed  and  human  M I  saw  him 


Loosed  from  the  sdffeolng  unifozm  of 

fame: 
And  let  me  treat  him  laigely:  I  shoold 

fear, 
{If  with  too  piying  lens  I  chanced  to  err. 
Mistaking  catalogue  for  character,) 
His  wise   forefinger  raised  in  smiling 

blame. 
Nor  would   I  scant  him  with  judicial 

breath 
And  tarn  mere  critic  in  an  epitanh ; 
I  choose  the  wheat,  incurious  of  the  chaff 
That  swells  fame  living,  chokes  it  after 

death, 
And  would  but  memorise  the  ahiniog 

half 
Of  his  large  na*are  that  was  tamed  ts 

me: 
Fain  had  I  joined  with  thoee  that  hon- 
ored him 
With  eyes  that  darkened  because  his 

were  dim. 
And  now  been  silent:  bat  it  might  nol 

be. 

n.   L 

In  some  the  irenius  Is  a  thing  apart» 
A  pillared  hermit  of  the  brain. 
Hoarding  with  incommunicable  art 
Its  intellectual  gain ; 
Man's  web  of  circumstance  and  fats 
They  from  their  perch  of  self  ob- 
serre. 
Indifferent  as  the  figures  on  a  slate 

Are  to  the  planet's  sun-swung  curre 
Whose  brignt  returns  they  calculate ; 
Their  nice  adjustment,  part  to  part. 
Were  shaken  from  its  senrioeable  mood 
By  impremeditated  stirs  of  heart 

Or  jar  of  human  neighborhood : 
Some  find  their  natural  selyes,  and  only 

then. 
In  furloughs  of  diTine  escape  from  men. 
And  when,  by  that  briet  ecstasy  left 
bare, 
Driren  by  some  instinct  of  desire, 
They  wander  worldward,  'tis  to  blink 

and  stare. 
Like  wild  things  of  the  wood  about  a 

fire, 
Daaed  by  the  social  glow  they  cannot 
share; 
His  nstuze  brooked  no  lonely  lair, 
Bnt  basked  and  bourgeoned  in'oopart 

nery. 
Companionships    and    open  •  windowed 
giae: 
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He  knew,  lor  he  had  tried. 
Those  speculative  heights  that  lure 
The  unpractised   foot,  impatient  of  a 

guide, 
Tow'rd  ether  too  attenuatelj  pure 
For  sweet  uuconacioua  breath,  though 

dear  to  pride. 
But  better  loved  the  foothold  sure 
Of  paths  that  wind  bj  old  abodes  of  men 
Who  hope  at  last  the  churchyard's  peace 

secure. 
And  follow  time>woni  rules,  that  them 

suffice, 
Learned  from  their  sires,  traditionally 

wise. 
Careful  of  honest  custom's   how   and 

when; 
His  mind,  too  braye  to  look  on  Truth 

askance, 
Ko  more  those  hahitudee  of  faith  could 

share. 
But,  tinged  with  sweetness  of  the  old 

Swiss  manse, 
Ungered  around   them  still  and   fain 

would  spare. 
Patient  to  spy  a  sullen  egg  for  weeks, 
The  enigma  of  creation  to  surprise, 
Hia  truer  instinct  sought  the  life  that 

speaks 
Without  a  mystery  from  kindly  eyes ; 
In   no   self-spun    eocoon   of    prudence 

wound. 
He  by  the  touch  of  men  was  best  in- 
spired. 
And  caught  his  native  greatness  at  re- 
bound 
From  generosities  itself  had  fired ; 
Then  how  the  heat  through  every  fibre 

ran, 
Felt  in  the  gathering  presence  of  the 

man. 
While  the  apt  word  and  gesnirs  came 

unhid! 
Virtues   and   faults   it   to   one   metal 

wrought, 
Fined  all  hia  blood  to  thought. 
And  ran  the  molten  man  in  all  he  said 

or  did. 
All  Tnlly's  rules  and  all  Quintilian's  too 
He  by  the  light  of  listening  faces  knew. 
And  his  rapt  audience  iJl  unconscious 

lent 
Their  own  roused  force  to  make  him  elo- 
quent ; 
Fersuanon  fondled  in  his  look  and  tone ; 
Onr  speech  (with  strangers  prudish)  he 

could  bring 


To  find  new  charm  In  accents  not  her 

own; 
Her  coy  constraints  and  icy  hindrances 
Melted  upon  his  lips  to  natural  ease, 
As  a  brook's  fetters  swell  the  dance  of 

spring. 
Nor  yet  all  sweetness:  not  in  vain  he 

wore. 
Nor  in  the  sheath  of  ceremony,  controlled 
By  velvet  courtesy  or  caution  cold. 
That  sword  of  honest  anger  prised  of  old. 

But,  with  two-handed  wrath, 
If  baseness  or  pretension  crossed   his 

path, 
Struck  once  nor  neeaed  to  strike 

morei 

2. 

His  magic  was  not  far  to  seek,  — 
He  was  so  human  1    Whether  strong  or 

weak. 
Far  from  his  kind  he  neither  sank  nor 

soared. 
But  sate  an  equal  guest  at  erery  board : 
No  beggar  ever  felt  him  condescend. 
No  prince  presume ;  for  still  himself  he 

bare 
At  manhood's  simple  level,  and  where'er 
He  met  a  stranger,  there  he  left  a  friend. 
How  large  an  aspect  I  nobly  unsevere, 
With  freshness  round  him  of  Olympian 

cheer, 
Like   vitfits  of   those  earthly  gods   he 

came ; 
His  look,  wherever  its  good-fortnne  fell. 
Doubled  the  feast  without  a  miracle. 
And  on  the  hearthstone  danced  a  happier 

flame; 
Philemon*  8  crabbed   vintage  grew   be- 
nign; 
Amphitrjon's  gold-juice  humanised  to 

wme. 

m.   1. 

The  garrulous  memories 
Gather  again  from  all  their  far^flown 

nooks. 
Singly  at  first,  and  then  by  twos  and 

threes, 
Then  in  a  throng  innumerable,  as  the 

rooks 
Thicken  their  twilight  files 
Tow'rd  Tintem's  gray  repose  of  roofless 

aisles : 
Once  more  I  see  him  at  the  table's  head 
When  Saturday  her  monthly  banquet 

spread 
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To  ■cbolwrs,  poets,  wito, 
All  choice,  Bome  funoos,  loring  things, 

not  names. 
And   so  withoat  a  twinge  at   others' 

fames; 
8nch  company  as  wisest  moods  befits, 
Tet  with   no  pedant   blindness  to  the 

worth 
Of  nndelibente  mirth, 
Natures    benignly  mixed   of  air   and 

eaifth, 
Now  with  the  stars  and  now  with  eqnal 


Tracing  the  eccentric  orbit  of  a  Jest 


I  see  in  rision  the  warm-lighted  hall. 
The  living  and  the  dead  I  eee  again, 
And  but  my  chair  is  emptjr ;  'mid  them 

all 
'T  is  I  that  seem  the  dead :  they  all  re- 
main 
Immortal,  changeless  creatnres  of  the 

brain : 
Wellnigh  I  doubt  which  world  is  real 

most, 
Of  sense  or  spirit,  to  the  truly  sane  ; 
In  this  abstraction  it  were  light  to  deem 
Myself  the  figment  of   some  stronger 

dream; 
They  are  the  real  things,  and  I  the  ghost 
That  glide  unhindered  through  the  solid 

door. 
Vainly  for  recognition  seek  from  chair 

to  chair, 
And  strive  to  speak  and  am  but  futile 

air, 
As  truly  most  of  us  are  little  more. 


Him  most  I  see  whom  we  most  dearly 
miss 
The  latest  parted  thence. 
His  features  poised  m  genial  armistice 
And  armed  neutrality  of  self-defence 
Beneath  the  forehead's  walled  preemi- 
nence, 
While  Tyro,  plucking  facta  with  careless 

reach. 
Settles  off-hand   our  human  how  and 

whence ; 
The  long-trained  veteran  scarcely  win- 

cine  hears 
The  infallible  strategy  of  volunteers 
Making  through  Nature's  walls  its  easy 
breach. 


And  seems  totem  where  he  alone  could 

teach. 
Ample  and  ruddj,  the  boazd'a  end  he  fills 
As  ne  our  fireside  were*  our  light  and 

heat. 
Centre  where  minda  diverse  and  Tarioos 

skills 
Find  their  warm  nook  and  stretch  nn- 

hampered  feet ; 
I  see  the  firm  benignity  of  face, 
Wide-amiling  champaign,  without  tame 

ness  iweet. 
The  mass  Teutonic  toned  to  Gallic  grace. 
The  eyes  whose  sunshine  runs  before  the 

lips 
WbUe  ilolmes's  rockets  cnrre  their  long 

ellinee, 
And  burst  in  seeds  of  fire  that  bant 

again 
To  drop  in  acinti] 


Ic  half- 


There  too  the  face 

divine, 
8elf-poised,  sagadoua,  freaked  wU 

humor  fine, 
Of  him  who  taught  ua  not  to  mow 

and  mope 
About  our  fancied  selres,  bat  seek 

our  scope 
In  Nature's  world  and  Man*s,  nor  fade 

to  hollow  trope. 
Content  with  onr  New  World  and 

timely  bold 
To  challenge  the  o'ermaatery  of  the 

Listening  with  eyes  averae  I  see  hii^ 

sit 
Pricked  with  the  dder  of  the  Jndgels 

wit 
(Kipe-hearted  homebrew,  fresh  and 

fresh  again). 
While   the    wise   nose's    finn-bnilt 

aquiline 
Curves  sharper  to  restrain 
The  merriment  whose  most  ann47 

moods 
Pass  not  the  dumb  laugh  learned  in 

listening  woods 
Of  silence-shedding  nine : 
Hard  by  is  he  whose  art  s  caonsoling 

spell 
Hath  given  both  worlda  a  whiff  of 

asphodel. 
His  look  still  vernal  'mid  thte  wint^ 

riniF 
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Of  petals  that  rtmemheit,  not  fore- 
tell. 
The  paler  primrose  of  a  second  spring. 


And  more  there  are :  but  other  forms 

8ri;>e 
And  seen  as  clear,  albeit  with  dimmer 

eyes: 
First  he  from  sympathy  still  held  apart 
By  shrinking  oTereagemess  of  heart. 
Cloud  chained   with   searching   fire, 

whose  shadow's  sweep 
Heightened  mean  things  with  sense  of 

brooding  ill. 
And  steeped  in  doom  familiar  field  and 

hill,— 
New  England's  poet,  soul  reserved  and 

deep, 
Korember  nature  with  a  name  of  May, 
"Whom  high  o'er  Concord  plains  we 

laid  to  sleep, 
While  the  orchards  mocked  as  in  their 

white  array 
And  bnilding  robins  wondered  at  onr 

tears. 
Snatched  in  his  prime,  the  shape  an- 

gnst 
That  should  hare  stood  unbent  'neath 

fourscore  years, 
The  noble  head,  the  eyes  of  furtive 

trust. 
All  gone  to  speechless  dost. 
And  he  our  passing  guest. 
Shy  nature,  too,  and  stung  with  life's 

nnrest, 
Whom  we  too  briefly  had  but  eould 

not  hold. 
Who  brought  ripe  Oxford's  culture  to 

our  board. 
The  Past's  incalculable  hoard. 
Mellowed   by  scutcheoned   panes  in 

cloisters  old, 
Seclusions  ivy-hushed,  and  pavements 

sweet 
With  immemorial  lisp  of  musing  feet ; 
Young  head  time-tonsured  smoother 

than  a  friar's, 
Boy  face,  but  grave  with  answerless 

desires, 
Poet  in  all  that  poets  hare  of  best, 
Bat   foiled    with   riddles  dark    and 

cloudy  aims, 

Who  now  hath  found  sure  rest, 
Kot  by  still  Isis  or  historic  Thames, 
Kor  b^  the  Charles  he  tried  to  love 

withme^' 


Bat,  not  misplaced,  by  Amo's  hal- 
lowed brim. 

Nor  scorned  by  Santa  Croce's  neigh- 
boring fames. 
Haply  not  mindless,  wheresoe'er  he 
be. 

Of  violets  that  to-day  I  scattered  over 
him. 
He,  too,  is  there. 

After  the  good  centurion  fitly  named. 

Whom  learning  dulled  not,  nor  con- 
vention tamed. 

Shaking  with  burly  mirth  his  hyacin- 
thine  hair, 

Onr  hearty  Grecian  of  Homeric  ways. 
Still  found  the  surer  friend  where  least 
he  hoped  the  praise. 


Tea  truly,  as  the  sallowing  years 
Fall  from  us  faster,  like  frost-loosened. 

leaves 
Pushed  by  the  misty  touch  of  shorten- 
ing days. 
And  that  unwakened  winter  nears, 
'Tis  the  void  chair  our  surest  guest 

receives, 
'T  is  lips  long  cold  that  give  the  warm- 
est kiss, 
'T  is  the  lost  roice  comes  oftenest  to 

our  ear8 ; 
We  count  our  rosary  by  the  beads  we 
mis:): 
To  me,  at  least,  it  seemeth  so, 
An  exile  in  the  land  once  found  dirine. 

While  mv  starved  fire  bums  low, 
And  homeless  winds  at  the  loose  case- 
ment whine 
Shrill  ditties  of  the  snow-roofed  Apen- 
nine. 

IV.   1. 

Now  forth  into  the  darkness  all  ars 

gone. 
But  memory,  still  unsated,  follows  on, 
Betradng  step  by  step  our  homeward 

walk. 
With  many  a  laugh  among  our  serious 

talk, 
Across  the  bridge  where,  on  the  dim* 

pling  tide. 
The  long  red  streamers  from  the  win 

dovTs  glide, 
Or  the  dim  western  moon 
Bocks  her  skifiTs  image  on  the  broed 

lagoon, 
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And  Boston  sbowi  a  loft  Venottan 
side 

In  that  Axcadian  light  when  roof  and 
ttee. 

Hard  proie  bj  dajlight,  dream  in 
Italy; 

Or  haply  in  the  Aj'b  oold  chamben 
wide 

Shirered  the  winter  stan,  while  ail  be- 
low, 

Aa  if  an  end  were  come  of  human  ill, 

The  world  w«e  wrapt  in  innocence  of 
■now 

And  the  cast-iron  bay  was  Uind  and 
still; 

These  were  oar  poetry;  in  him  per- 
haps 

Sdenoe  had  barred  the  gate  that  lots 
in  dream, 

And  he  would  rather  count  the  perch 
and  bream 

Than  with  the  current's  idle  fancy 
lapse; 

And  yet  he  had  the  poet's  open  eye 

That  takes  a  frank  delight  in  all  it 


Nor  was  earth  Toioeless,  nor  the  mystic 

•ky, 
To  him  the  life-long  friend  of  fields 

and  trees: 
Then  came  the  prose  of  the  suburban 

street, 
Its  silence  deepened  by  our  echoing 

feet, 
And  conrerse  such  as  rambling  has- 

ard  finds; 
Thsn  he  who  many  cities  knew  and 

many  minds, 
Amd  men  once  world-noised,  now  mere 

Ossian  forms 
Of  misty  memory,  hade  them  live  anew 
As  when  they  shared  earth's  manifold 

delight. 
In  shape,  in  gait,  in  Toice,  in  gesture 

true, 
And,  with  an  accent  heightening  as  he 

warms, 
Would  stop  forgetful  of  the  shortening 

nifi^ht. 
Drop  my  confining  arm,  and  pour  pro- 
fuse 
Much  worldly  wisdom  kept  for  others' 


Not  for  his  own,  for  he  was  rash  and 

free, 
His  purse  or  knowledge  all  men's,  like 

the 


Still  can  I  hear  his  Toice'a  dirilfiBf 

might 
(With  pauses  broken,  while  tho  fitfal 

spark 
He  blew  more  body  roonded  on  tlks 

dark 
To  hint  his  features  with  a  Bembrandt 
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Call  Oken  back,  or  Humboldi,  or  L»> 

marck. 
Or  CuTier'a  taller  ahade,  and  manj 

more 

Whom  he  had  seen,  or  knew  from  oth* 

en' sight. 
And  make  them  men  to  me  as  ne'er 

before: 
Not  seldom,  sa  the  nndeadened  film 

stirred 
Of  noble  friendships  but  beyond  the 


German  or  French  thrust  bj  the  li^- 

gingword, 
For  a  sood  lessh  of  mnthnr  tnuftiios 

hadhe. 
At  last,  arrived  at  where  oor  paths  di- 

▼ide, 
^Good  night! "and, ere  the  dislaiios 

grew  too  wide, 
**Good  night  1 "  again;  and  now  with 

cheateidear 
I  half  hear  his  who  mine  ahall 

hear. 


Sometimes  it  seemed  m  if  New  Ei^ 

land  air 
For  his  large  lungs  too  paisimoiiioas 

were. 
As  if  those  empty  rooms  of  dogma 

drear 
Where  the  ghost  shiTsnof  a  fadthaitf- 

tere 
Counting  the  horns  o'er  of  the  Besst, 
StiU  seating  those  whose  &ith  in  it  is 

least. 
As  if  those  snaps  o*  th'  moral  ataoa 

phere 
That  sharpen  all  the  needks  of  the 

Bast, 
Had  been  to  him  like  death. 
Accustomed  to   draw  Europe's  freer 

breath 
In  a  more  stable  element ; 
Nay,  even  our  landscape,  half  the  yesi 

morose, 
Our  practiod  hoxfaon  grimly  pent^ 
Our  air,  sincere  of  cezemonions  ~ 
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-    ]foxciiig    hard    outlines    mercileaslj 
done, 
Onr  social  monotone  of  leyel  dajs. 
Might  make  oiur  best  seem  banish- 
ment ; 
Bat  it  was  nothing  so  ; 
HapW  his  instinct  might  divine. 
Beneath  oar  drift  of  puritanic  snow. 

The  marvel  sensitive  and  fine 
Of  sangninaria  over-rash  to  blow 
'And  -trost  its  shyness  to  an  air  ma- 
lign; 
Well  might  he  prize  truth's  warranty 

and  pledge 
in  the  grim  outcrop  of  our  granite 

edjje. 
Or  Hebrew  fervor   flashing  forth  at 

need 
In  the  gaunt  sons  of  Calvin's   iron 

bre^, 
As  prompt  to  give  as  skilled  to  win 

and  keep ; 
But,  though  such  intuitions  might  not 

cheer, 
Tet  life  was  good  to  him,  and,  there  or 
here, 
With  that  sufficing  joj,  the  daj  was 
never  cheap ; 
Thereto  his  mind  was  its  own  ample 

sphere. 
And,  like  those  buildings  great  that 

through  the  jear 
Carry  one  temperature,  his  nature  large 
Made  its  own  climate,  nor  could  any 
marffe 
Traced  by  convention  stay  him  from 

his  bent : 
He  had  a  habitude  of  mountain  air ; 
He  brought  wide  outlook  where  he 
went, 
And  could  on  sunny  uplands  dwell 
Of  prospect  sweeter  than  the  pastures 
fair 
High-hung  of  viny  Neufchdtel ; 
Nor,  surely,  (ud  he  miss 
Some  pale,  ima^nary  bliss 
Of  earlier  sights  whose  mner  landscape 
still  was  Swiss. 

V.    1. 

I  cannot  think  he  wished  so  soon  to 

die 
With  ail  his  senses  full  of  eager  heat, 
And  rosy  years  that  stood  expectant  by 
To  bucUe  the  winged  sandals  on  their 


He  that  was  friends  with  earth,  and 

all  her  sweet 
Took  with  both. hands  unsparingly: 
Truly  this  life  is  precious  to  the  root. 
And  good  the  feel  of  grass  beneath  the 

foot; 
To  lie  in  buttercups  and  clover-bloom. 

Tenants  in  common  with  the  bees. 
And    watch   the    white  clouds  dnft 

through  gul&  of  trees. 
Is   better  than  long  waiting  in  the 

tomb; 
Only  once   more  to  feel  the  coming 

spring 
As  the  birds  feel  it  when  it  bids  them 
sing. 
Only  once  more  to  see  the  moon 
Through  leaf-fringed  abbey-arches  of 
the  elms 
Curve  her  mild  sickle  in  the  West 
Sweet  with   the  breath  of  hay-cocks, 

were  a  boon 
Worth    any   promise    of   soothsayer 

realms 
Or  casual   hope  of  being  elgewhere 
blest ; 
To  take  December  bpr  the  beard 
And  crush  the  creaking   suow  with 

springy  foot, 
While    overhead  the   North's   dumb 

streamers  shoot, 
Till  Winter  fawn  upon  the  check  en« 
deared. 
Then  the  long  evening^nds 
Lingered  by  cosy^  chimney-nooks. 
With  nigh  companionship  of  books 
Or  slippered  talk  of  friends 
And  sweet  habitual  looks, 
Is  better  than  to  stop  the  ears  with 

dust: 
Too  soon  the  spectre  comes  to  say, "  Thou 
must  I '^ 


When  toil -crooked  hands  are  crort 
upon  the  breast. 
They  comfort  us  with  sense  of  rest; 
Thev  must  be  glad  to  lie  forever  still ; 
Their  work   is   ended  with   their 
day; 
Another  fills  their  room ;  't  is  the  World's 
ancient  way. 
Whether  for  good  or  ill ; 
But  the  deft  spinners  of  the  brain, 
Who  love  each  added  day  and  find  it 
gain, 
Them  overtakes  the  doom 
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To  nuip  th«  liAlf-gfoini  town  upon 

the  loom 
(Tropbj  that  wtm  to  bo  of  life-long 

The  thread  no  other  skill  can  erer 

knit  again. 
T  waa  so  with  him,  for  he  was  glad 

to  lire, 
'T  waa  donblj  lo,  for  he  left  work 

began; 
Ck>alii  not  this  eagerness  of  Fate  for- 
give 
Till  all  the  allotted  flax  were  spun  1 
It  matters  not;  for,  go  at  night  or 

noon, 
A  friend,  whene'er  he  dies»  has  died 

too  soon, 
And,  once  we  hear  the  hopeless  He  is 

dead, 
80  far  as  flesh  hath  knowledge,  all  is 

said. 

VL    L 

I  seem  to  see  the  black  procession  go  : 
That  crawling  prose  of  death  too  well 

I  know. 
The  vulgar   paraphrase  of   glorious 

woe; 
I  see  it  wind  through  that  nnsightlj 

grove, 
Once  beautiful,  but  long  defaced 
With  granite  permanence  of  cockney 

taste 
And  all  those  grim  disfigurements  we 

love: 
There,  then,  we  leave  him :    Him  1 

such  costly  waste 
Nature  rebels  at :  and  it  is  not  true 
Of  those  most  precious  parts  of  him  we 

knew: 
Could  we  be  conscious  but  as  dresmers 

be, 
Twere  sweet  to  leave  this  shifting  life 

of  tents 
Sunk  in  the  changeless  calm  of  Deity ; 
Nay,  to  be  mingl^  with  the  elements. 
The  fellow-servant  of  creative  powers. 
Partaker  in  the  solemn  year's  eyents. 
To  share  the  work  of  busy-fingered 

hours. 
To  be  night's  silent  almoner  of  dew, 
To  rise  again  in  plants  and  breathe 

and  grow. 
To  stream  as  tides  the  ocean  cayems 

through. 
Or  with  the  rapture  of  great  winds  to 

Uow 


About  eartii's  Aaktm  eoigoM,  wm§ 
not  a  fate 
To  leave  us  all-disconsolate ; 
Eyen  endless  slumber  ia  the  sweetening 
sod 
Of  charitable  earth 
That  takes  out  all  our  mortal  stains^ 
And  makes  ns  cleanlier  neighbon  el 
the  clod, 
Methinks  were  better  worth 
Than  the  poor  fruit  of  most  men'a  wabi 
f  ul  pains. 
The  heart's  insatiable  ache : 
But  such  was  not  his  fsith. 
Nor  mine :  it  may  be  he  had  trod 
Outside  the  plain  old  path  of  God  tim 
spake. 
But  God  to  him  was  very  God, 
And  not  a  yisionaiy  wraith 
Skulking  in    murky  comers  of   the 
mind. 
And  he  was  sure  to  be 
Somehow,  somewhere,  imperiBhahle  as 

He, 
Not  with  His  esaenoe  mysticallj  oom- 

bined. 
As  some  high  spirits  long,  but  whcila  and 
free, 
A  perfected  and  consdons  Agassis. 
And  such  I  figure  him :  the  wise  of  old 
Welcome  ana  own  him  of  their  peaoBfal 
fold. 
Not  truly  with  the  guild  emolled 
Of  him  who  seeking  inward  guessed 
Diviner  riddles  than  the  rest. 
And  groping  in  the  darks  of  rhougbt 
Touched  the  Great  Hand  and  knew  il 

not; 
Rather  he  shares  the  daily  light. 
From  reason's  charier  foantains  won. 
Of  his  great  chief,  the  slow-paoed  Stagy* 

rite. 
And  Cnvier  clasps  onoe  moare  his 
lost  son. 


The  shape  erect  is  prone :  f  oreyer  lAiOed 
The  winning  tongue ;  the  forehead's  high- 
piled  heap, 
A  cairn  which  every  science  hdped  to 

build, 
Unyslued  will  its  golden  secreta  keep: 
He  knows  at  last  if  life  or  Deau  bs 

best: 
Whereyer  he  be  flown,  whateyer  vest 
The  bdng  hath  put  oa  which  la^f 
hate 
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80  maoj-friended  wai»  10  foil  of  cheer 
To  make  men  feel  the  Seeker's  noUe 

lesfe, 
We  have  not  lost  him  all;  he  is  not 

gone 
To  the  domb  herd  of  them  that  wboUj 

die; 
The  beanty  of  his  better  self  lives  on 
In  minds  ne  touched  with  fire,  in  many 

an  eye 
He  trained  to  Truth's  exact  sererit j ; 
Be  was  a  Teacher :  wh/  be  griered  for 

him 
Whose  living  word  still  stimulates  the 

airl 
In  endless  file  shaU  loving  scholars  come 
The  glow  of  his  transmitted  touch  to 

share. 
And  trace  his  features  with  an  eye  less 

dim 
Than  ours  whose  sense  familiar  wont 

makes  nnmb. 


TO  HOLMES 
OV  HIS  SBTXXTT-VIVTH  BXSTHOAT. 

Dbab  Wendell*  why  need  count  the 
years 

Since  first  jour  genias  made  me  thrill. 
If  what  moved  then  to  smiles  or  tears. 

Or  both  contending,  move  me  still  1 

What  hss  the  Calendar  to  do 

With  poets  1    What  Time's  fruitless 
tooth 
With  fray  immortals  such  as  yon 

Whocte   years   but    emphasise   your 
youth  ? 

One  air  gave  both  their  lease  of  breath ; 

The  same  paths  lured  our  boyish  feet ; 
One  earth  will  hold  us  safe  in  death, 

With  dust  of  saints  and  scholars  sweet. 

Our  legends    from   one    source   were 
drawn, 
I  scarce  distinguish  yours  from  mine, 
And  don't  we  make  the  Gentiles  vawn 
With  "  You  remembers  1 "  o  er  our 
winel 

|£  I,  with  too  senescent  air. 
Invade  your  elder  memory's  pals^ 


You  snub  me  with  a  pitying  "  Where 
Were  yon  in  the  September  Qale  f  * 

Both  stared  entranced  at  Lafayette, 
Saw  Jackson  dubbed  with  LL.  D. 

What  Cambridge  saw  not  strikes  us  yet 
As  scarcely  worth  one's  while  to  see. 

Ten  years  my  senior,  when  my  name 
In  Harvard's  entrance-book  was  writ^ 

Her  halls  still  echoed  with  the  fame 
Of  you,  her  poet  and  her  wit. 

T  is  fifty  years  from  then  to  now : 
But  vour  Last  Leaf  renews  its  green, 

Thoagh,  for  the  laurels  on  your  brow 
(So   thick  they  crowd),  'tis  hardly 
seen. 

The  oriole's  fledglings  fiffcy  times 
Have  flown  from  our  familiar  elms ; 

As  man^  poets  with  their  rhymes 
Oblivion*s  darkling  dust  o  erwhelnuk 

The  birds  are  hushed,  the  poets  gone 
Where    no    hatsh   critic's   lash   can 
reach. 

And  still  your  winged  brood  sing  on 
To  all  who  love  our  English  speech. 

Nay,  let  the  foolish  records  be 

That  make  believe  you  're  seventy^ 
fire; 
You  're  the  old  Wendell  still  to  me,— 

And  that 's  the  youngest  man  alive. 

The  gny-blne  eyes.  I  see  them  stUl, 
The  gallant  front  with  brown  o'er- 
hung, 
The  shape  alert,  the  wit  at  will, 
The  phrase   that   stuck,  but    >7ever 
smng. 

You  keep  your  youth  as  yon  Scotch  fin^ 
Whose  gaunt  line  my  horizon  hem8, 

Thoagh  twiliorht  all  the  lowland  blurs. 
Hold  sunset  in  their  ruddy  stems. 

You  with  the  elders  ?    Yes,  't  is  true, 
But  in  no  sadly  literal  sense. 

With  elders  and  coevals  too. 
Whose  verb  admits  no  preterite  tense 

Master  alike  in  speech  and  song 
Of  fame's  great  antiseptic  —  Style, 

Yon  with  the  classic  few  belong 
Who  tempered  wisdom  with  a  smila. 
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Ontlire  ob  all  I    Who  eln  like  yon 
Could  sift  the  Medcora  from  our  chaff, 

And  make  us  with  the  pen  we  knew 
DeathkM  at  least  in  epitaph  f 

WouAiToa,  JMgutt  S,  18U. 

IN  A  OOFT  OF  OMAR  KHATTAiL 

Tkssb  pearls  of  thought  in  Persian  gulfii 

were  bred, 
Each  sof tl J  lucent  as  a  rounded  moon : 
The  diver  Omar  plucked  them  from  their 

bed, 
Fitagerald  strung  them  on  an  English 

thread. 

Fit  rosary  for  a  queen,  in  shape  and 

hue. 
When  Contemplation  tells  her  pensive 

beads 
Of   mortal  thoughts,  forever  old  and 

new. 
Fit  for  a  queen  f    Why,  surely  then  for 

you  I 

The  moral  t   Where  Doubt's  eddies  toes 

and  twirl 
Faith*s  slender  shallop  till  her  footing 

reel. 
Plunge :  if  yon  And  not  peace  beneath 

the  whirl, 
Gropbg,  yon  may  like  Omar  grasp  a 

pearL 


ON  RECBIVING  A  C0F7  OF  MR. 
ATTSTIN  DOBSON'S  "OLD  WORLD 
ICTLLS.** 


At  length  arriTed,  yonr  book  I  take 
To  read  in  for  the  author's  sake  ; 
Too  gray  for  new  sensations  grown. 
Can  charm  to  Art  or  Nature  kuown 
This  torpor  from  my  senses  shake  1 

Hush!  my  parched  ears  what  runnels 

slake  1 
Is  a  thrush  gurgling  from  the  brake  ? 
Has  Spring,  on  all  the  breezes  blown. 
At  length  arrived  ? 

Long  may  you  live  such  songs  to  make. 
And  I  to  listen  while  you  wake, 
With  skill  of  late  disused,  each  tone 
Of  ^  Leaboum  barbUom, 


At  mastery,  through  long  finger-adn^ 
At  length  airiyed. 

n. 

As  I  read  on,  what  changes  steal 

O'er  me    and    through,  from  head  to 

heell 
A  rapier  thrusts  coat-skirt  aside. 
My    rou^h    Tweeds    bloom    to    silkm 

pnde,  — 
Who  was  it  laughed  f    Your  hand,  JXA 

Steele  1 

Down  Tistas  long  of  dipt  tkarmiHe 
Watteau  as  Pierrot  leads  the  reel ; 
Tabor  and  pipe  the  dancers  guicto 
As  I  read  on. 

While  in  and  out  the  versea  wheel 
The  wind-caueht  robes  trim  feet  reread 
Lithe  ankles  that  to  music  glide. 
But  chastely  and  by  chance  descried ; 
Art?    Nature!    Which  do  I  moat  feel 
Aslxeadoni 


TO  C.  F.  BRADFORD 
ON  THX  GIFT  OF  ▲  KEBRSCHAUM  PIFBi 

The  pipe  came  safe,  and  welcome  too. 

As  anything  must  be  from  you ; 

A  meerschaum  pure,  't  would  float  af 

light 
As  she  the  ^rls  call  Amphitrite. 
Mixture  divine  of  foam  and  day. 
From  both  it  stole  the  best  away : 
Its  foam  is  soch  as  crowns  the  glow 
Of  beakera  brimmed  by  Veuve  Clicqnoti 
Its  day  is  but  congested  lymph 
Jove  cnose  to  make  some  choicer  nymph; 
And  here  combined, — why,  this  mart 

be 
The  birth  of  some  enchanted  sea. 
Shaped  to  immortal  form,  the  type 
And  very  Venus  of  a  pipe. 

When  high  I  heap  it  with  the  weed 
From  Lethe  wharf,  whose  potent  aead 
Nicotia,  big  from  Baochna,  bore 
And  cast  upon  Virginia's  shore, 
I  '11  think,—  So  fill  the  fairer  bowl 
And  wise  alembic  of  thy  aonl. 
With  herbs  far-sought  that  shall  distil 
Not  fumes  to  slacken  thought  and  wil^ 
But  bradng  essences  that  nerve 
To  wait,  to  dare,  to  strive,  to  Berv«i 


BAMKSIDK. 
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When  corls  the  smoke  in  eddies  soft, 
And  hangs  a  shifting  dream  aloft. 
That  givee  and  takes,  thoagh  chance- 
designed, 
The  impress  of  the  dreamer's  mind, 
1 11  think,  —  So  let  the  Yapors  bred 
By  Passion,  in  the  heart  or  head. 
Pass  off  and  upward  into  space, 
WaTing  farewells  of  tenderest  ^raoe. 
Remembered  in  some  happier  time, 
To  blend  their  beauty  witn  my  rhyme. 

While  slowly  o'er  its  candid  bowl 
'  The  color  deepens  (as  the  soul 
That  bums  in  mortals  leaves  its  trace 
Of  hale  or  beanty  on  the  face), 
1 11  think,  —  So  let  the  essence  rare 
Of  years  consuming  make  me  fair ; 
8o,  'gainst  the  ills  of  life  profuse, 
Steep  me  in  some  narcotic  juice ; 
And  if  my  soul  must  part  with  all 
That  whiteness  which  we  greenness  call. 
Smooth  back,  O  Fortune,  hall  thy  frown. 
And  make  me  beautifully  brown  1 

Dream-forger,  I  refill  thy  cnp 

With  reyerie*B  wasteful  pittance  up, 

And  while  the  tire  bums  slow  away. 

Hiding  itself  in  ashes  gray, 

I  '11  think,  —  As  inward  Touth  retreats. 

Compelled  to  spare  his  wasting  heats. 

When    Life's   Ash -Wednesday    comes 

about. 
And  my  head  *8  gray  with  fires  burnt 

out, 
While  stays  one  spark  to  light  the  eye, 
With  the  last  flash  of  memory, 
^  will  leap  to  welcome  C.  F.  B., 
Who  sent  my  favorite  pipe  to  me. 


BAKKSIDE. 
(bomb  or  BDjfnuD  quiitot.) 

DooAM,  HA.T  21, 1877. 

L 

I  CHBiBTBNED  you   in  happier   days, 

before 
These  gray  forebodings  on  my  brow  were 

seen; 
Ton  are  still  lovely  in  your  new-leaved 

^reen; 
The  bnmmmg  river  soothes  his  grassy 

shore; 


The   bridge   is  there;  the  rock  with 

lichens  hoar ; 
And  the  same  shadows  on  the  watef 

lean. 
Outlasting  ns.    How  many  graves  be* 

tween 
That  day  and  this  1  How  many  shadow* 

more 
Darken  my  heart,  their  substance  from 

these  eyes 
Hidden  forever !   So  our  world  is  made 
Of  life  and  death  commingled ;  and  the 

siehs 
Outweigh  the  smiles,  in  equal  balance 

laid: 
What  compensation?    None,  save  that 

the  AUwise 
So  schools  us  to  love  things  that  cannot 

fade. 

n. 

Thank  God,  he  saw  yon  last  in  pomp  of 
May, 

Ere  any  leaf  had  felt  the  year's  regret ; 

Your  latest  image  in  his  memory  set 

Was  fair  as  when  your  landscape's 
peaceful  sway 

Charmed  dearer  eyes  with  his  to  make 
delay 

On  Hope's  long  prospect,— as  if  They 
forget 

The  happy.  They,  the  unspeakable 
Three,  whose  debt. 

Like  the  hawk's  shadow,  blots  onr 
brightest  day : 

Better  it  is  that  ve  should  look  so  fair. 

Slopes  that  he  loved,  and  ever-murmur- 
ing pines 

That  make  a  music  out  of  silent  air. 

And  bloom-heaped  orchard-trees  in  pros* 
perons  lines ; 

In  yon  the  heart  some  sweeter  hints  di- 
vines, 

And  wiser,  than  in  winter's  dull  despair. 

m. 

Old  Friend,  farewell  1  Your  kindly  door 

again 
I  enter,  but  the  master's  hand  in  mine 
No  more  clasps  welcome,  and  the  tem- 
perate wine. 
That  cheered  onr  long  nights,  other  lips 

must  stain : 
All  is  unchanged,  but  I  expect  in  vain 
The  face  alert,  the  manners  free  anA 
fine. 


1 
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JOSEPH  WINLOCK.  —  SONNET.  —  JSFFBIES  WTXAK. 


The  Mvratj  jean  borne  lighUj  as  the 

pine 
Ween  ite  flrafe  down  of  mow  in  green 

diidain: 
Moch  did  he,  end  mdch  well ;  yet  moet 

of  ell 
I  prised  hie  skiU  in  leisnn  and  the  ease 
Of  a  life  flowing:  full  without  a  plan ; 
For  moet  are  idl  j  boej ;  him  I  call 
Thrioe  fortunate  who  knew  himself  to 

please, 
Learned  in  those  arte  that  make  ag;entle- 


nr. 

Nor  daem  he  llTed  nnto  himself  alone ; 
His  was  the  public  spirit  of  his  sire. 
And  in  those  eyes,  soft  with  domestic  fire, 
A  Quenchless  light  of  fiercer  temper  shone 
Woat  time  about  the  world  our  shame 


blown 

On  every  wind ;  his  soul  would  not  con- 
spire 

With  selfish  men  to  soothe  the  moVs 
desire, 

Veiling  with  garlands  Moloch's  bloody 
stone; 

The  high-bred  instmets  of  a  better  day 

Baled  in  his  blood,  when  to  be  citisen 

Rang  Roman  yet,  and  a  Free  People's 
sway 

Was  not  the  exchequer  of  impoverished 
men, 

Nor  statesmanship  with  loaded  votes  to 

Nor  public  office  a  tramps'  booeing-ken. 


JOSEPH  WINLOCK. 
Diia  Juai  11,  tSIfk 

8rt  soul  and  stalwart,  man  of  patient  will 
Through  years  one  hair's-breadth  on  our 

Duk  to  gain, 
Who,  from  the  stars  he  studied  not  in  rain. 
Had  learned  their  secret  to  be  strong 

and  still. 
Careless  of  fames  that  earth's  tin  trum- 
pets fill ; 
Born  under  Leo,  broad  of  build  and  brain. 
While  othen  slept,  he  watched  in  that 

hushed  fane 
Of  Science,  only  witness  of  his  skill : 
Sadden  as  falls  a  shooting-star  he  fell, 
But  inextinguishable  his  laminous  trace 
In  mind  and  heart  of  all  that  knew  him 
welL 


Happy  man's  doornT    To  him  tba 

wen  known 
Of  orbe  dim  hovering  on  the  skizta  of 

space, 
Unprescient,  through  God'a  mei^,  of  Ui 

own! 

80NNBTL 

TO  WAXKT  ALBXAJrDKB. 

Uhookbcious  as  the  sunshine,  simply 

sweet 
And  generous  as  that,  (hoa  dost  not  ckise 
ThyMlf  in  art,  ss  life  were  but  a  roee 
To  rumple  bee-like  with  Inxorions  feet; 
Thy  higher   mind   therein   finda   ears 

rotreat, 
But  not  from  can  of  oommon  hopes  and 


Thee  the  dark  chamber,  thae  the  un- 
friended, knows, 

Although  no  babbling  crowda  thj  pnise 
npeat: 

Consummate  artist,  who  life's  landseane 
bleak 

Hast   brimmed  with  sun   to    many  a 
clouded  eye. 

Touched  to  a  brighter  hue  the  bcggaz^s 
cheek. 

Hang  over  orphaned  lives  a  graciona  skv. 

And  traced  for  eyes^  that  elae  woold 
vainly  seek. 

Fair  pictures  of  an  angel  drawing  nigh! 
fLoisaoB,  1878. 


4,18T4. 


Tub  wisest  man  could  ask  no  move  of  Ftfa 
Than  to  be  simple,  modest,  manly,  tnie^ 
Safe  from  the  Many,  hcmored  by  tiie 

Few; 
To  count  as  naught  in  World,  or  Cfanid^ 

or  State, 
But  inwardly  in  secret  to  be  great ; 
To  feel  mysterious  Nature  ever  new; 
To  touch,  if  not  to  grasp,  her  endlesi 

due. 
And  leam  by  each  discovery  how  to  wait. 
He  widened  knowledge  and  eaeaped  ths 

praise; 
He  wisely  taught,  because  more  wise  to 

leam; 
He  toiled  for  Soiencei  not  to  dnnr  bsb^ 
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But  for  her  lore  of  eelf-denial  slem. 
That  sach  a  man  could  spring  from  onr 

decays 
Fans  the  sool's  nobler  faith  until  it  bom. 


TO  A  FBEBND 

WHO  OATS  MB  A  OB9UP  OF  WEEDS 
AlTD  OBA88S8,  AFTKB  ▲  DBAWINO  Of 
DttREB. 

Tbub  as  the  sun's  own  work,  but  more 

refined, 
It  tell8  of  lore  behind  the  artist's  ere, 
Of  sweet  companionships  with  eartn  and 

sky. 
And  summers  stored,  the  sunshine  of  the 

mind. 
What  neace  1    Sure,  ere  yon  breathe, 

the  fickle  wind 
Will  break  its  truce  and  bend  that  grass- 
plume  hi^h, 
Scarcely  yet  qmet  from  the  gilded  fly 
That  flits  a  more  luxurious  perch  to  find. 
Thanks  for  a  pleasure  that  can  never 

pall, 
A  serene  moment,  deftly  caught  and  kept 
To  make  immortal  summer  on  my  wall. 
Had  he  who  drew  such  gladness  ever 

wept? 
Ask  rather  could  he  else  have  seen  at  all, 
Or   grown   in   Nature's   mysteries   an 

adept  1 


WITH  AHABKOHAIB. 


About  the  oak  that  framed  this  chair,  of 
old 

The  seasons  danced  their  round ;  de- 
lighted win^ 

Brought  music  to  its  boughs ;  shy  wood- 
land things 

Shared  its  broad  roof,  'neath  whose  green 
glooms  grown  bold, 

Lorera,  more  shy  than  they,  their  secret 
told; 

The  resurrection  of  a  thousand  springs 

Swelled  in  its  reins,  and  dim  imaginings 

Teased  them,  perchance,  of  Ufe  more 
manifold. 

Such  shall  it  know  when  its  proud  arms 
enclose 

My  Lady  Goshawk,  musing  here  aft  rest, 

Gareleas  of  him  who  hito  exile  goes, 


Yet,  whfle  his  gift  by  thoee  fair  limbs  ia 

prest. 
Through  some  fine  sympathy  of  nature 

knows 
That,  seas  between  ns,  she  is  still  his 

guest 

Yet  sometimes,  let  me  dream,  the  eon- 
scions  wood 

A  momentary  vision  may  renew 

Of  him  who  counts  it  treasure  that  he 
knew. 

Though  but  in  passing,  such  a  priceless 

And,  like  an  elder  brother,  felt  hia 
mood 

Uplifted  by  the  spell  that  kept  her  true. 

Amid  her  lightsome  compeers,  to  the 
few 

That  wear  the  crown  of  serious  woman- 
hood: 

Were  he  so  happy,  think  of  him  as  one 

Who  in  the  Louvre  or  Pitti  feels  his 
soul 

Rapt  by  some  dead  face  which,  till  then 
unseen. 

Moves  like  a  memory  and,  till  life  out- 
run. 

Is  vexed  with  vague  misgiving,  past  con- 
trol. 

Of  nameless  loss  and  thwarted  might- 
have-been. 

U.  G.  DE  B. 

Wht  should  I  seek  her  spell  to  decom- 

]>08e 
Or  to  its  source  each  rill  of  infiuence 

trace 
That  feeda  the  brimming  river  of  her 

grace? 
The  petals  numbered  but  degrade  to 

prose 
Summer's  triumphant  poem  of  the  rose : 
Enough  for  me  to  watch  the  wavering 

chase, 
Like  wind  o*er  grass,  of  moods  acroas 

her  face* 
Fairest  in  motion,  fairer  in  repose. 
Steeped  in  her  sunshine,  let  me,  while  I 

may, 
Partake  the  bounty :  ample  't  is  for  me 
That  her  mirth  cheats  my  temples  of 

their  gray. 
Her  charm  makes  years  long  spent  seem 

yet  to  be. 
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BON  VOTAGE.  —  TO  MISS  D.  T. 


Wit,  goodneo^  gnin*  swift  flash  from 

gjskre  to  gay,— 
All  these  ara  good,  hat  hotter  far  is  she. 


BONYOTAGB! 

Ship,  olest  to  hear  saeh  freight  across  the 
blue, 

May  stormless  stars  control  thy  horo- 
scope: 

In  keel  and  hall,  in  ereiy  spar  and  rope, 

Be  night  and  day  to  thy  dear  office  trae ! 

Ooeai^  men's  path  and  their  divider  too. 

No  fanner  shrine  of  memory  and  hope 

To  the  underworld  adown  thy  westering 
slope 

E'er  Tanished,  or  whom  sach  regrets 
pursae : 

Smooth  all  thy  surges  as  when  Jove  to 
Crete 

Swam  with  less  costly  hurthen,  and  pre- 
pare 

A  pathway  meet  for  her  home-coming 
soon 

With  golden  undolations  such  as  greet 

The  printless  summer -sandals  of  the 
moon 

And  tempt  the  Nautilus  his  cruise  to 
dare! 

TO  WHITTIBB. 
€W  HIB  SBYENTT-FirTH  BIKTHDAT. 

Nnw  Eitolahd's  poet,  rich  in  love  as 

years, 
Her  hills  and  valleys  praise  thee,  her 

swift  hrooks 
Dance  in  thy  yerse ;  to  her  graye  sylyan 

nooks 
Thy  steps  allure  us,  which  the  wood- 

thmsh  hears 
As  maids  their  lovers*,  and  no  treason 

fears; 
Through  thee  her  Merrimacs  and  Agio- 

chooks 
And  many  a  name  uncouth  win  gracious 

looks, 
Sweetly  familiar  to  both  Englands'  ears : 
Peaceful  by  birthright  as  a  virgin  lake, 
The  lily's    anchorage,    which  no  eyes 

Mhold 
Save  those  of  stars,  yet  for  thy  brother's 

sake 
That  lay  in  bonda«  thou  Uewst  a  blast  as 

hold 


As  that  wherewith  the  heart  of  RolasA 

brake, 
Far  heard  across  the  New  Wodd  and  tbs 

Old. 


ON  AN  AUTUMN  SKETCH  OF  H.  a 

WILD. 

Thaitks  to  the  artist,  ever  on  my  wall 
The   sunset  stays:    that  hill  in  g'loiy 

rolled, 
Those  trees  and  donds  in  czimflon  and 

in  gold, 
Bam   on,   nor    cool    when     evening's 

shadows  fall. 
Not   round   these    splendors    Blidnigtat 

wraps  her  pall ; 
T^eis  leaves  the  flush  of  Autanm's  vin- 
tage hold 
In  Winter*s  spite,  nor  can  the  Northwind 

bold 
Deface   my   chapel*s   weateni   window 

small: 
On  one,  ah  me !    October  struck  bis  frost. 
But  not  repaid  him  with  thoae  Tyriaa 

hues; 
His  naked  boughs  but  teU  him  wliat  is 

lost, 
And  parting  comforts  of  the  sun  refase : 
His  heaven  is  bare, — ah,  were  its  hoUow 

crost 
Even  with  a  cloud  whom  light  were  jet 

to  losel 


April,  ta^ 


TO  MISS  D.  T. 


ON    BBB    OlVIirO    MB    A    DRAWIVO   OV 
LITTLB  STBBBT  ABAB8. 

As,  deanaed  of  Tiber's  and  ObUvion's 

slime. 
Glow  Famesina's   vaults  with   abapes 

again 
That  dreamed  some  exiled  artist  from 

his  pain 
Back   to  nis  Athens  and   the  Muae^s 

clime. 
So  these  world-orphaned  waifs  of  Want 

and  Crime, 
Purged  by  Art's  absolution  from  the 

stam 
Of  the  polluting  city-flood,  regain 
Ideal  grace  racnre  from  taint  of  timei 
An  Attic  frieie  yoa  give^  a  pictoied 

song; 
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For  as  with  words  the  poet  paints,  for 

you 
The  happjr  pencil  at  its  labor  sinfi^, 
Stealing    his  priTilege,  nor   does  him 

wrong, 
Beneath  the  false  discorering  the  tme» 
And  Beauty's  best  in  unregarded  things. 


WITH  A  C0F7  OF    AUCASSIK  AND 
NICOLETE. 

ItBAYBS  fit  to  have  been  peor  Juliet's 

cradle-rhyme. 
With  gladness  of  a  heart  long  quenched 

in  mould 
They  vibrate  still,  a  nest  not  yet  grown 

cold 
From  its  fledged  burthen.    The  numb 

hand  of  time 
Vainly  his  glass  turns;  here  is  endless 

prime; 
Here  li()S  their  roses  keep  and  locks  their 

gold; 
Here  Love  in  pristine  innooency  bold 
Speaks   what   our    grosser   conscience 

makes  a  crime. 
Because  it  tells  the  dream  that  all  have 

known 
Onoe  in  their  lives,  and  to  life's  end  the 

few; 
Because  its  seeds  o'er  Memory's  desert 

blown 
Spring  up  in  heartsease  such  as  Eden 

knew; 
Because  it  hath  a  beauty  all  its  own. 
Dear  Friend,  I  plucked  this  herb  of  grace 

for  you. 


OH    PLANTING  A  TREE  AT  IN- 
VERASAT. 

Who  does  his  duty  is  a  question 
Too  complex  to  be  solved  by  me. 
But  he,  I  venture  the  suggestion, 
Does  part  of  his  that  pUnts  a  tree. 

For  after  he  is  dead  and  buried, 
And  epitaphed,  and  well  forgot, 
Kay,  even  his  shade  by  Charon  ferried 
To  —  let  us  not  inquire  to  what. 

His  deed,  its  author  long  outliving, 
Br  Nature's  mother-care  increased, 
Snail  srand,  his  verdant  almoner,  giv- 
ing 
A  kindly  dole  to  man  and  beast. 


The  wavf  arer,  at  noon  reposing. 
Shall  bless  its  shadow  on  the  grass. 
Or  sheep  beneath  it  huddle,  dozing 
Until  the  thundergust  o'erpass. 

The  owl,  belated  in  his  plundering, 
Shall  here  await  the  friendly  night. 
Blinking  whene'er  he  wakes,  and  woDi 

dering 
What  fool  it  was  invented  light. 

Hither  the  busy  birds  shall  flutter. 
With  the  light  timber  for  their  nests. 
And,  pausing  from  their  labor,  utter 
The  morning  sunshine  in  their  breasta. 

What  thoueh  kis  memory  shall  have 

vanished, 
Since  the  good  deed  he  did  survives  I 
It  is  not  wholly  to  be  banished 
Thus  to  be  part  of  many  lives. 

Grow,    then,     my    foster  -  child,    and 

strengthen. 
Bough  over  oough,  a  murmuroos  pile, 
And  as  your  stately  stem  shall  lengthen. 
So  may  the  statelier  of  Ai^yll ! 

1880. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  GEORGE  WILLIAM 
CITRTI& 

**I>eprodoDM, 
Dm  011*0  •'storne  a  gnmt  boots 
Ja  niert  tot  dlt  ne  tot  ooote, 
Que  lolngne  ne  paet  dm  retndn 
Tuit  d*euor  com  prooom  set  faire.** 

Cunrmv  db  Troub, 
Li  Romans  dou  QuwUitr  om  Lyon,  784-788. 

1874. 

Curtis,  whose  Wit,  with  Fancy  arm  in 

arm. 
Masks  half  its   muscle  in  its  skill  to 

charm. 
And  who  so  gently  can  the  Wrong  expose 
As  sometimes  to  make  converts,  never 

foes. 
Or  only  such  as  good  men  must  expect, 
Knaves  sore  with  conscience  of  their  own 

defect, 
I  come  with  mild  remonstrance.    Ere  I 

start, 
A  kindlier  errand  inferrnpts  my  heart, 
And  I  must  utter,  thongh  it  vex  your 

ears. 
The  love,  the  honor,  felt  so  many  years. 
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TO  GEORGE  WILLUll  CUBTI8. 


Cutis,  skilled  eqoallj  with  Toioe  and 

pen 
To  stir  tbe  hearts  or  mould  the  minds 

of  men,  -« 
That  Toioe  whose  mosic,  for  I  're  heard 

yon  sine 
8weet  as  CaaeTla,  can  with  passion  ring, 
That  pen  whose  rapid  ease  ne'er  trips 

with  haste, 
Kor  scrapes  nor  sputters,  pointed  with 

good  taste, 
Fint  Steele's,  then  Goldsmith's,  next  it 

came  to  yon, 
Whom  Thackeray  tated  best  of  all  oar 

cfew, — 
Had  letters  kept  yon,  every  wreath  were 

yonrs; 
Had  the  World  tempted,  all  its  ohariest 

doors 
Had  swang  on  flattered  hinges  to  admit 
buch  high-bred  manners,  snch  good-na- 
tured wit ; 
At  courts,  in   senates,  who  no  fit  to 

serve  t 
And  both  invited,  bat  yon  would  n<A 

swerve, 
All   meaner   priies  waiving   that   yon 

might 
In  civic  duty  spend  voar  heat  and  light, 
Unpaid,  niitrHmmeUed,  with    a    sweet 

disdain 
Refusing  posts  men  grovel  to  attain. 
Good  Man  all  own  yon ;  what  ia  left  me, 

then. 
To   heighten    praise   with    bat   Good 

Citiaent 

But  why  this  praise  to  make  yon  blosh 

and  stare, 
And  give  a  bsickache  to  yonr  Easy- 
Chair  1 
Old  Crestien  rightly  says  no  language 

can 
Express  the  worth  of  a  true  Gentleman, 
And  I  agree;  but  other  thoughts  deride 
My  first  inrent,  and  lure  my  pen  aside. 
Thinking  of  you,  I  see  my  firelight  glow 
On  otlier  faces,  loved  from  long  ago. 
Dear  to  us  both,  and  all  these  loves 

combine 
Wiih  this  I  send  and  crowd  in  every 

line; 
Fortune  with  me  was  in  such  generous 

mood 
That  all  my  friends  were  yonrs,  and  all 

were  good  ; 
Three  generations  come  where  one  I  call. 


And  the  fair  gtandama,  yougeit  el 

them  all. 
In  her  own  Florida  who  foond  and  sips 
The  fount  that  fled  from  Ponoe'a  kMW- 

ingbps. 
How  bright  they  rise  and  wreafthe  my 

heaithstooe  roond. 
Divine  my  thoughts,  reply  withoot  a 

sound. 
And  with  them  many  a  shape  that  mem- 
ory sees. 
As  dear  as  they,  but  crowned  with  an- 

reoles  these ! 
What  wonder  if,  with  protesa  in  my 

thought. 
Arrived,   I^  find  "t  was    only  love  I 

brongfat  t 
I  came  with  protest;  Memory  baired  the 

road 
Till  I  repaid  yoa  half  the  debt  I  owed. 

No,  't  was  not  to  bring  lanrals  tltat  I 


Nor  would  yon  wish  it,  daily 

fame^ 
(Or  oar  cheap  substitate,  nnknown  of 

yore,) 
Damped  like  a  load  of  coal  at  every 

door, 
Mime  and  betsera  getting  equal  weight 
With  him  whose  toils  heroic  saved  tfas 

State. 
But  praise  can  harm  not  who  so  calmly 

met 
Slander's  worst  word,  nor  tieaaared  up 

the  debt. 
Knowing,  what  all  experience  aerves  to 

show, 
No  mud  can  soil  as  bat  tiie  mod  we 

throw. 
Yoa   have    heard  harsher  voieee  and 

more  loud. 
As  all  must,  not  sworn  liegemen  ol  the 

crowd. 
And  fur  aloof  your  silent  mind  coold 

keep 
As  when,  in  heavens  with  winter-mid- 
night deep, 
The  perfect  moon  hangs  thonghtful,  nor 

can  know 
What  hounds  her  Incent  calm  drives  mad 

below. 

But  to  my  business,  while  yoa  rub  year 

eyes 
And  wonder  how  yoa  ever  thoogfat  M 

wise. 


TO  OEOBGB  WnXIAlI  OCBTIS. 
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Dow  friend  and  old,  they  nj  70a  ■hake 

YOur  head 
And  wish  some  bitter  words  of  mine  un- 

eaid: 
I  wiflh  they  might  be,  —  theie  we  aie 

agreed; 
I  bate  to  speak,  still  more  what  makes 

the  need; 
Bat  I  most  utter  what  the  Toice  within 
Dictates,  for  acquiescence  dvan\^  were  sin ; 
I  blurt  nngratefnl  truths,  if  so  they  be, 
Thi^  none  may  need  to  saT  them  after  me. 
T  were  my  felicity  conld  I  attain 
The  temperate  seal  that  balances  your 

brain; 
But  nature   still  o'erleapa  reflection's 

plan. 
And  one  must  do  his  service  as  he  can. 
Think  yon  it  were   not  pkasanter  to 

speak 
Smooth  words  that  leave  nnflosbed  the 

brow  and  cheek  ? 
To  sit,  well-dined,  with  cynic  smile,  un- 
seen 
In  priyate  box,  spectator  of  the  scene 
Where  men  the  comedy  of  life  rehearse. 
Idly  to  judge  which  better  and  which 

worse 
Each  hireling  actor  spoiled  his  worth- 
less part  1 
Were  it  not  nweeterwith  a  careless  heart. 
In  happy  commune  with  the  untainted 

brooks, 
To  dream  all  day,  or,  walled  with  silent 

books. 
To  hesr  nor  heed  the  World's  unmeaning 

noise. 
Safe  in  my  fortress  stored  with  Ufelong 

joys? 

I  love  too  well  the  pleasures  of  retreat 

Safe  from  the  crowd  and  cloistered  from 
the  street; 

The  Are  that  whispers  its  domestic  joy, 

flickering  on  walls  that  knew  me  still  a 
boy, 

And  knew  my  saintly  father;  the  full 
days, 

Kot  careworn  from  the  world's  soul- 
squandering  ways. 

Calm  days  that  loiter  with  snow-silent 
tread, 

Nor  break  my  commune  with  the  undy- 
ing dead ; 

Truants  of  Time,  to-morrow  like  to-day, 

That  come  unhid,  and  daimlesa  glide 
•way 


By  shelves  that  sun  them  in  the  indnli 
gent  Fast, 

Where  Spanish  castle^,  even,  were  built 
to  last, 

Where  saint  and  sage  their  silent  vigil 
keep. 

And  wrong  hath  ceased  or  simg  itself  to 
deep. 

Dear  were  my  walks,  too,  gathering  fra- 
grant store 

Of  Mother  Nature's  simple-minded  lore : 

I  learned  all  weather-signs  of  day  or 
night; 

No  bird  but  I  could  name  him  by  his 
flight. 

No  distant  tree  but  by  his  shape  was 
known. 

Or,  near  at  hand,  by  leaf  or  bark  ak>ne. 

This  learning  won  by  loving  looks  I 
hived 

Aa  sweeter  kre  than  all  from  books  de- 
rived. 

I  know  the  charm  of  hillside,  field,  and 
wood. 

Of  lake  and  streanT,  and  the  sky's  downy 
brood. 

Of  roads  sequestered  rimmed  with  sallow 
sod. 

But  friends  with  hardback,  aster,  golden- 
rod. 

Or  succory  keeping  summer  long  its  trust 

Of  heaven-blue  fleckless  from  the  eddy- 
ing dust : 

These  were  my  earliest  friends,  and  lateot 
too, 

Stm  nnestranged,  whatever  fste  may  da 

For  years  I  had  these  treasures,  knew 
their  worth. 

Estate  most  real  man  can  have  on  earth. 

I  sank  too  deep  in  this  soft-stuffed  repose 

That  hears  but  rumors  of  earth*8  wrongs 
and  woes ; 

Too  well  these  Capuas  could  my  musclea 
waste, 

Not  void  of  toils,  but  toils  of  choice  and 
taste; 

These  still  had  kept  me  could  I  but  have 
quelled 

The  Puritan  drop  that  in  my  veins  re- 
belled. 

But  there  were  times  when  silent  were 
my  books 

As  jailers  are,  and  gave  me  sullen  looks^ 

When  verses  palled,  and  even  the  wood- 
land path, 

By  innocent  ^ntrast,  fed  my  heart  wtth 
wrath. 
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TO  GEOBOE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 


And  I  miist  twist  mj  litde  gift  of  words 
luto  a  ■coarge  of  rough  and  knotted 

oords 
Unmasical,  that  whistle  as  they  swing 
To  leave  on  skameless  hacks  their  purple 

sting. 

How  slow  Time  comes!    Gone,  who  so 

swift  as  he  ? 
Add  Dat  a  year,  't  is  half  a  oentnry 
Since  the  slare's  stifled  moaning  broke 

my  sleep, 
Heard  'gainst  mj  will  in  that  seclusion 

deep, 
Haply  heiud  loader  for  the  silence  there, 
And  so  my  fancied  safeguard  made  my 

snare. 
M^^  tliat  moan  had  sharpened  to  a 

cry, 
And  the  cloud,  hand-broad  then,  heaped 

all  our  sky 
With  its  stored   Tengeance,  and   such 

thunders  stirred 
Ae  heaven's  and  earth's  remotest  cham* 

bers  heard, 
T  looked  to  see  an  ampler  atmosphere 
Bv  that  electric  passion-gust  blown  clear. 
I  looked  for  this;  consider  what  I  see  — 
But  I  forbear,  'twould  please  nor  you 

nor  me 
To  check  the  items  in  the  bitter  list 
Of  all  I  counted  on  and  all  I  mist. 
Only  three  instances  I  choose  from  all, 
And  each  enough  to  stir  a  pigeon's  gall : 
Office  a  fund  for  ballot-brokers  made 
To  pay  the  drudges  of  their  gainful 

trade; 
Our  cities  taught  what  conquered  cities 

feel 
By  ndiles  chosen  that  they  might  safely 

steal; 
And  gold,  however  got,  a  title  fair 
To  such  respect  as  only  gold  can  bear. 
I  Bee m  to  see  this ;  how  shall  I  gainsay 
MMiai  all  our  journals   tell  me  every 

dayf 
Poured  our  young  martyrs  their  high- 
hearted Uood 
That  we  might  trample   to   congenial 

mud 
The  soil  with  such  a  legacy  snblimed  ? 
Afethinks  an  angry  scorn  is  here  well- 
timed: 
Where  find  retreat  1    How  keep  reproach 

at  bay? 
Where'er  I  turn  some  ■^"'1^1  foals  the 

way. 


Dear  friend,  if  any  man  I  wislied  t» 

please, 
T  were  surely  you  whose  hamor>  booied 

ease 
Flows   flecked   with  gold   of  thooglil^ 

whose  generous  mind 
Sees  Paradise  regained  by  all  mankiiid. 
Whose  braTO  example  still  to  vanwaid 

shines. 
Checks  the  retreat,  and  spurs  our  laggiqg 

lines. 
Was  I  too  bitter  f    Who  his  phrase  can 

choose 
That  sees  the  life-blood  of  his  dearest 

ooze? 
I  loved  my  Country  so  as  oolir  they 
Who  love  a  mother  fit  to  die  for  may; 
I  loved  her  old  renown,  her  ntsiiilmii 

fame, — 
What  better  proof  than  that  I  loathed 

her  shame  ? 
That  many  blamed  me  could  not  irk  me 

long. 
But,  if  yon  doubted,  most  I  not  be 

wrong? 
'T  is  not  for  me  to  answer:  this  I  know. 
That  man  or  race  so  prosperously  low 
Sunk  in  success  that  wrath  they  cannot 

feel. 
Shall  taste  the  spurn  of  parting  Fortone'f 

heel ; 
For  never  land  long  lease  of  empire  woa 
Whose  sons  sate  dlent  when  bstse  deeds 

were  done. 


POSTSCKIPT,  1887. 

Curtis,  so  wrote  I  thirteen  years  ago» 
Tost  it  unfinished  by,  and  left  it  so ; 
Found  lately,  I  have  pieced  it  out^  or 

tried, 
Since  time  for  callid  juncture  was  deniedi 
Some  of  the  verses  pleased  me,  it  is  true. 
And  still  were  pertinent,  — those  honar> 

ing  you. 
These  now  I  offer:  take  them.  If  jca 

will. 
Like  the  old  hand-grasp,  when  at  Shady 

HiU 
We  met,  or  Statin  Island,  in  the  days 
When  life  was  its  own  spur,  nor  needei 

praise. 
If  once  you  thought  me  rash,  no  longef 

fear; 
Past  my  next  milestone  waitr«  my  sevc* 

Ueth  year. 


TO  OEOBGE  VnUAMl  ODBTIS. 
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I  mount  no  longer  when  the  trampete 

call; 
My  battle-harness  idles  on  the  wall. 
The  spider's  castle,  camping-ground  of 

dnst, 
Kot  without  dihts,  and  all  in  front,  I 

trust. 
Bhiyering  sometimes  it  calls  me  as  it 

hears 
Afar  the  charge's  tramp  and  clash  of 

spears; 
Bat  'tis  such  mnrmnr  only  as  might  be 
The  sea-shell's  lost  tradition  of  the  sea, 
That   makes   me    muse    and    wonder 

Where?  and  When? 
While  from  my  cliff  I  watch  the  waves 

of  men 
That  climb  to  break  nudway  their  seem- 
ing ^in, 
And  think  it  triumph  if  they  shake  their 

chain. 
Little  I  ask  of  Fate ;  will  she  refnse 
Some  d&ys  of  reconcilement  with  the 

Muse? 
I  take  my  reed  again  and  blow  it  free 
Of  dnsty  silence,  murmuring,  "  Sing  to 

me!" 
And,  as  its  stops  my  curious  touch  re- 
tries. 
The  stir  of  earlier  instincts  I  surprise,— 
Instincts,  if  less   imperious,  yet    more 

strong, 
And  happy  in  the  toil  tha^  ends  with 

song. 

Home  am  I  oome :  not,  as  I  hoped  might 

To  the  old  haunts,  too  full  of  ghosts  for 
me, 

But  to  the  olden  dreams  that  time  en- 
dears, 

And  the  loved  books  that  younger  grow 
with  years ; 

To  country  lamhlefl^  timing  with  my 
tiead 


Some  hapnier  Tene  mat  carols  in  mj 

head. 
Yet  all  with  sense  of  something  vainly 

mist. 
Of  something  lost,  but  when  I  never 

wist. 
How  empty  seems  to  me  the  popnlooa 

street, 
One  figure  gone  I  daQy  loved  to  meet,— 
The  clear,  sweet  singer  with  the  crown 

of  snow 
Not  whiter  than  the  thoughts  that  housed 

below  I 
And,  ah,  what  absence  feel  I  at  my  side. 
Like  l>ante  when  he  missed  his  hiurelled 

guide, 
What  sense  of  diminution  in  the  air 
Once  so  inspiring,  Emerson  not  there ! 
But  life  is  sweet,  though  all  that  makes 

it  sweet 
Lessen  like  sound  of  friends'  departing 

feet. 
And  Death  is  beautiful  as  feet  of  friend 
Coming  with  welcome  at  our  journey's 

end; 
For  me  Fate  gave,  whate'er  she  else  de- 
nied, 
A  nature  sloping  to  the  southern  side  ; 
I  thank  her  for  it,  though  when  clouds 

arise 
Such  natures  doublo-darken  gloomy  skies. 
I  muse  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
Our  common  pathway  to  the  new  To  Be, 
Watching  the  sails,  that  lessen  more  and 

more, 
Of  good  and  beautiful  embarked  before ; 
With  bits  of  wreck  1  patch  the  boat  shall 

bear 
Me  to  that  nnezhausted  Otherwhere. 
Whose  friendly-peopled  shore  1  some- 
times see, 
By  soft  mirage  uplifted,  beckon  me, 
Nor  sadly  hear,  as  lower  sinks  the  sun. 
My  moorings  to  the  past  snap  ont  by 


n.   SENTIMENT. 
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Mr  daj  began  not  till  the  twilight  fell, 
And,  lo,  in  ether  from  heaven's  sweetest 

well, 
The  New  Moon  swam  dirinely  isolate 
In  maiden  silence,  she  that  makes  mj 

fate 
Haply  not  knowing  it,  or  only  so 
As  I  the  secrets  of  my  sheep  may  know ; 
Nor  ask  I  more,  entirely  blest  if  she, 
In  letting  me  adore,  ennoble  me 
To  height  of  what  the  Qods  meant  mak- 
ing man, 
As  only  she  and  her  best  beauty  can. 
Mine  be  the  love  that  in  itself  can  find 
Seed  of  white  thoughts,  the  lilies  of  the 

mind, 
Seed  of  that  glad  surrender  of  the  will 
That  finds  in  service  self's  true  purpose 

still; 
Love  that  in  outward  fairness  sees  the 

tent 
Pitched  for  an  inmate  far  more  excel- 
lent; 
Love  with  a  light  irradiate  to  the  core, 
Lit  at  her  lamp,  but  fed  from  inborn 

store; 
Love  thrice-requited  with  the  single  joy 
Of  an  immaculate  vision  naught  could 

doy, 
Dearer   because,  so  high   beyond   my 

scope, 
Hy  life  grew  rich  with  her,  unbribed  by 

hope 
Of  other  guerdon  save  to  think  she  knew 
One  grateful  votary  paid   her  all  her 

due; 
Happy  if  she,  high-radiant  there,  resigned 


To  his  snie  trust  her  image  in  bia  mind. 
O  fairer  even  than  Peace  ia  when  aha 

comes 
Hnahinff  War's  tunatt^  and  letrcating 

£rums 
Fade  to  a  mnrmnr  like  the  soogh  of  bees 
Hidden  among  the  noon-etilled  linden* 

trees, 
Bringer  of  qniet,  tbon  that  canst  aUar 
The  dust  and  din  and  travail  of  the  diaj, 
Sirewer  of  Silence,  Giver  of  the  dew 
That  doth  onr  psstorea  and  oar  aoaia  r^ 

new. 
Still  dwell  remote,  still  on  thy  shoreleM 


Float  nnattained  in  silent  empeiy. 

Still  light  my  thoughui,  nor  listen  to  a 

prayfer 
Would  make  thee  less  imperishabi^  fair! 


IL 

Can,  then,  my  twofold  nature  find 

tent 
In  vain  conceits  of  airy  blandishment  f 
Ask  I  no  more  !    Since  yesterday  I  task 
My  storm -strewn  thoughts  to  tell  oa 

what  I  ask : 
Faint  premonitions  of  mutation  stranire 
Steal  o'er  my  perfect  orb,  and,  with  the 

change, 
Myself  am  changed ;  the  shadow  of  my 

earth 
Darkens  the  disc  of  that  celestial  worth 
Which  only  yesterday  conld  still  suffice 
Upwards  to  waft  my  thoughts  in  sacri- 
fice; 
My  heightened  fancy  with  its  touchei 

warm 
Moulds  to  a  woman's  that  ideal  form ; 
Nor  yet  a  woman's  wholly,  but  divine 
With  awe  her  purer  essence   bred  Iv 

mine. 


ENDTMIOK. 
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Was  it  long  brooding  oo  their  own  snr- 

mise. 
Which,  of  the  eyes  engendered,  fools  the 

eyes. 
Or  have  I  seen  through  that  translacent 

air 
A  Presence  shaped  in  its  seclnsions  bare. 
My  Goddess  looking  on  me  from  above 
As  look  our  russet  maidens  when  they 

love. 
But  high-uplifted  o'er  our  human  heat 
And  passion-paihs  too  rough   for  her 

pearl  feet? 

Slowly  the  Shape  took  outline  as  I  gazed 
At  her  full-orbed  or  cretfcent,  tiU,  be- 

dazed 
With  wonder-working  light  that  subtly 

wrought 
My  brain  to  its  own  substance,  steeping 

thought 
In  trances  such  as  poppies  give,  I  saw 
Things  shut  from  vision  by  i>ight's  sober 

law, 
Amorphous,  changeful,  but  defined  at 

last 
Into  the  peerless  8hape  mine  eyes  hold 

fast. 
This,  too,  at  first  I  worshipt :  soon,  like 

wine, 
Her  eyes,  in  mine  ponred,  frenzy-philtred 

mine; 
Passion  put  Worship's  priestly  raiment 

on 
And  to  the  woman  knelt,  the  Gfoddess 

gone. 
Was  I,  then,  more  than  mortal  made  ?  or 

she 
Z^ess  than  divine  that  she  might  mate 

with  me  ? 
If  mortal  merely,  could  my  nature  cone 
With  such  o'ermastery  of  maddening 

hope? 
If  Goddess,  could  she  feel  the  blissful 

woe 
That  women  in  their   self  -  surrender 

know? 

Ixmg  she  abode   aloof  there  in    hei 

heaven, 
Far  as  the  grape-bunch  of  the  Pleiad 

seven 
Beyond  my  madness*  utmost  leap;  but 

here 
Mine  eyes  have  feigned  of  lata  her  rap- 

tore  near,     ^.  ^  ^ 


Moulded  of  mind-mist  that  broad  daj 

dispels, 
Here  in  these  shadowy  woods  and  brook- 

luUed  dells. 

Have  no  heaven-habitants  e'er  felt  a  void 
In    hearts   sublimed  with  ichor   unal- 
loyed? 
E'er  longed  to  mingle  with  a  mortal  fata 
Intense  with  pathos  of  its  briefer  dnte  ? 
Conld  she  partake,  and  live,  our  human 

stains? 
Evan  with  the  thought  there   tingles 

through  my  veins 
Sense  of  unwarned  renewal ;  I,  the  dead. 
Receive  and  house  again  the  ardor  fled. 
As  once  Aloestis ;  to  the  ruddy  brim 
Feel  masculine  virtue  flooding  every  limb. 
And  life,  like  Spring  returning,  brings 

the  key 
That  sets  my  senses  from  their  winter 

free, 
Dancing  like  naked  fauns  too  glad  for 

shame. 
Her  passion,  purified  ^o  palest  flame, 
Can  It  thus  kindle  ?    Is  her  pur|)Ose  this  ? 
I  will  not  argne,  lest  1  lose  a  bliss 
That  makes  me  dream  Tithonus'  fortnna 

mine, 
(Or  what  of  it  was  palpably  divine 
Ere  came  the  f mitlesslv  immorrnl  gift ; ) 
I  cannot  curb  my  hope  s  imperious  drift 
That  wings  with  fire  mv  dull  mortality ; 
Though  fancy-forged,  *t  is  all  I  feel  or  see. 

IV. 

My  Goddess  nnks ;  round  Latmos'  dark* 

enin^r  brow 
Trembles  the  parting  of  her  presence 

now, 
Faint  as  the  perfume  left  unon  the  frrass 
By  her  limbs'  pressure  or  her  feet  that 

pass 
By  me  conjectured,  but  conjectured  ro 
As  things  1  touch  far  fainter  substance 

show. 
Was  it  mine  eyes'  imposture  I  have  ne^n 
Flit  with  the  moonbeams  on  from  shade 

to  sheen 
Through  the  wood^openings  ?    Nay,  I 

see  her  now 
Out  of  her  heaven  new-lighted,  from  her 

brow 
The   hair   breeze  -  scattered,  like  louse 

mists  that  blow 
Across  her  crescent,  goldening  as  they 

90» 
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High-kirtled  for  the  chase,  and  what  was 

shown. 
Of  maiden  rondare,  like  the  rose  half- 
blown. 
If  dieam,  torn  real  I    If  a  rision,  stay ! 
Take  mortal  shape,  my  philtre's  spell 

obey! 
If  hags  compel  thee  from  thy  secret  skj 
With  groesome  incantations,  why  Dot  J, 
Whose  only  magic  is  that  I  distil 
A  potion,  blent  of  passion,  thought,  and 

will. 
Beeper  in  reach,  in  force  of  late  more 

rich, 
Than  e'er  was  juice  wrung  by  Thessslian 

witch 
Item  moon-eschanted  herbs,  ^  a  potion 

brewed 
Of  my  best  life  in  each  diTiner  mood  t 
Myself  the  elixir  am,  myself  the  bowl 
Seething  and  mantling  with  my  soal  of 

soul. 
Taste  and  be  humanized :  what  though 

the  cup. 
With  thy  lips  frensied,  shatter  t    Drink 

it  up! 
If  bat  these  arms  msy  dasp,  o'erquited  so, 
My  world,  thy  heaven,  aU  life  means  I 

shall  know. 

T. 

Sure  she  hath  heard  my  pci^er  and 

granted  half, 
As  Gods  do  who  at  mortal  madness  laugh. 
Tet  if  life's  solid  things  illusion  seem. 
Why  may  not  substance  wear  the  mask 

of  dream? 
In  sleep  she  comes;  she  visits  me  in 

dreams. 
And,  as  her  image  in  a  thousand  streams, 
So  in  my  veins,  that  her  obey,  she  sees, 
Floating  and  flaming  there,  her  images 
Bear  to  my  little  world's  remotest  sone 
Glad  messages  of  her,  and  her  alone. 
With  silence-sandalled  Sleep  she  comes 

to  me, 
(But  softer-footed,  sweeter-browed,  than 

she,) 
In  motion  gracious  as  a  seagull's  wing. 
And  all  her  bright  limbs,  moving,  seem 

to  sing. 
Let  me  believe  so,  then,  if  so  I  may 
With  the  night's  bounty  feed  my  beg- 
gared day. 
In  dreams  I  see  ner  lay  the  goddess  down 
With  bow  and  guiver,  and  her  crescent- 
crown 


Flicker  and  fade  away  to  dnll  eelfpsa 
As  down  to  mine  she  deigna  her  longed 

for  lips; 
And  as  her  neck  my  happy  anna  e» 

fold. 
Flooded  and  Inatied  with  lier  looaeDed 

gold, 
She  whispers  words  each  aweeter  than  a 

kiss: 
Then,  wakened  with  the  shock  of  anddoi 

bliss, 
My  arms  are  empty,  my  awakener  fled. 
And,  ailent  in  the  ailent  sky  o'erhead. 
But  coldly  aa  on  ice-plated  anow,  she 

gleama, 
Herself  the  mother  and  the  child  of 

dreams. 

Gone  is  the  time  when  phantasms  eonld 

appease 
My  quest  phantasmal  and  bring  cheated 


When,  if  she  glorified  my  dreama,  I  felt 
Through  all  my  limbs  a  change  immortal 

melt 
At  touch  of  hers  iUaminate  with  souk 
Kot  long  could  I  be  stilled  with  Fancy's 
^  dme; 

,  Too  soon  the  mortal   mixture  in  me 

caught 
Red  fire  m>m  her  celestial  fame,  and 

fought 
For  tyrannous  control  in  all  my  reins: 
My  fool's  prayer  was  accepted;  what  re- 
mains f 
Or  was  It  some  eidolon  merely,  aent 
By  her  who  rules  the  shadea  in  banish- 
ment, 
To  mock  me  with  her  aemblance  t   Were 

it  thus, 
How  'scape  I  shame,  whose  will  was 

traitorouaf 
What  shall  compensate  an  ideal  dimmed  1 
How  blanch  again  my  statue   viigin- 

limbed. 
Soiled  with  the  inoense-amoke  her  chosen 

priest 
Poured  more   profusely  as  within  d» 

creased 
The  fire  unearthly,  fed  with  coals  from 

far 
Within  the  soul's  shrine  1    Could  my 

fallen  star 
Be  set  in  heaven  again  by  prayers  and 

tears 
Aii4  quenchless  sacrifice  of  aU  my  yeai^ 
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Bow  would  tbt  Tictim  to  th«  flamen 

leap, 
And  life  for  life's  redemption  paid  hold 

cheap  I 

Bnt  what  resource  when  she  herself  de- 
scends 

From  her  bine  throne,  and  o'er  her  vas- 
sal bends 

That  shape  thrice-deified  by  loye,  those 
eyes 

Wherein  the  Lethe  of  all  others  lies  ? 

When  my  white  qneen  of  heaven's  re- 
moteness tbes. 

Herself  against  her  other  self  conspires, 

Takes  woman's  nature,  walks  in  mortail 
ways. 

And  finds  in  my  remorse  her  beauty's 
praise  1 

Yet  all  would  I  renounce  to  dream  again 

The  dream  in  dreams  fulfilled  that  Eutde 
my  pain, 

My  noble  pain  that  heightened  all  my 
years 

With  crowns  to  win  and  prowess-breed- 
ing tears; 

Kay,  would  that  dream  renounce  once 
more  to  see 

fier  from  her  sky  there  looking  down  at 
mel 

vn. 

Goddess,  reclimb  thy  heaven,  and  be 

ODoe  more 
An  iuficcessible  splendor  to  adore, 
A  faith,  a  hope  of  such  transcendent 

worth 
As  bred  ennobling  discontent  with  earth ; 
Give  back  the  longing,  back  the  elated 

mood 
That,    fed   with   thee,   spumed   every 

meaner  good ; 
Gire  even  the  spur  of  impotent  despair 
That,  without  hope,  still  oade  aspire  and 

dare; 
Give  back  the  need  to  worship,  that  still 

pours 
Down  to  the  soul  the  virtue  it  adores ! 

Nay,  brightest  and  most  beautiful,  deem 

naught 
These  frantic  words,  the  reckless  wind 

of  thought; 
8till  stoop,  still  grant,— I  live  but  in 

thy  will ; 
Be  what  thou  wUt,  but  be  a  woman  still  1 
Vainly  I  cried,  nor  could  myself  believe 


That  what  I  prayed  for  I  would  fain  re* 

ceive. 
My  moon  is  set ;  my  vision  set  with  her ; 
No  more  can  worship  vain  my  pulses 

stir. 
Goddess  Triform,  I  own  thy  triple  spell. 
My  heaven's  qneen,  —  qneen,  too,  ot  my 

earth  and  hell ! 


THB  BLACK  PRBACHBR. 
▲  BRETON   LBOBND. 

At  Camac  in  Brittany,  close  on  the  bay. 

They  show  you  a  church,  or  rather  the 
gray 

Ribs  of  a  dead  one,  left  there  to  blench 

With  the  wreck  lying  near  on  the  crest 
of  the  beach, 

Roofless  and  splintered  with  thunder- 
stone, 

'Mid  lichen  -  blurred  gravestones  all 
alone ; 

'T  is  the  kind  of  ruin  strange  sights  to 

AAA 

That  may  have  their  teaching  for  you 
and  me. 


Something  like  this,  then,  my  guide  had 
to  tell, 

Perched  on  a  saint  cracked  across  when 
he  fell ; 

But  since  I  might  chance  give  his  mean- 
ing a  wrench. 

He  talking  his  patoU  and  I  English- 
JB*rench, 

I  '11  put  what  he  told  me,  preserving  the 
tone, 

In  a  rhymed  prose  that  makes  it  half  his, 
half  my  own. 

An  abbey-church  stood  here,  once  on  a 

time, 
Built  as  a   death -bed    atonement    for 

crime : 
'T  was  for  somebody's  sins>  I  know  not 

whose; 
But  sinners  are  plenty,  and   you  can 

choose. 
Though  a    cloister    now  of  the  dusk- 
winged  bat, 
'T    was    rich    enough   once,   and   the 

brothers  grew  fat. 
Looser  in  girdle  and  pnrpler  in  jowl. 
Singing  g^od  rest  to  the  founder's  lost 

soul. 
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Bvl  ooe  day  came  Korthnitn,  and  litht 

tongaaa  of  fire 
Lapped  op  Um  cbaptar-boiiaa,  licked  off 

theapiie» 
And  left  all  a  rabbiali-heap,  black  and 

dnmrj. 
Where  only  the  wind  singe  miiertn, 

Ko  prieit  haa  kneeled  ainoe  at  the  altar't 

foot, 
Whose  cianniea  are  aeaiched   by  the 

nightshade's  root, 
Kor  aonnd  of  lenrice  ie  ever  heard, 
Except  from  throat  of  the  unclean  bird, 
Hooting  to  nnsMoiled  shapes  as  they 

pass 
In  midnights  nnholy  his  witches'  mass, 
Or  shoQtmg  "  Uo  1  ho ! "  from  the  bel^ 

high 
As  the  DeTil's  sabbath-tnin  whirhi  by. 

But  once  a  year,  on  the  eve  of  All-Souls, 
Through  these  arches  dishallowed  the 

oigan  rolls, 
Fingers    long    fleshless   the   bell-ropes 

work. 
The  chimes  peal  muffled  with  sea-mists 

mirkf 
The  skeleton  windows  are  traced  anew 
On  the  baleful  flicker  of  corpse-lights 

blue. 
And  the  ghosts  mnsi  come,  so  the  legend 

saith, 
To  a  preaching  of  Bererend   Doctor 

Death. 

Abbots,  monks,  barons,  and  ladies  fair 
Hear   the   dull  summons   and   gather 

there: 
Ko  mstle  ot  silk  now,  no  clink  of  mail, 
Nor  ever  a  one  greets  his  church-mate 

No  knight  whispers  lore  in  the  chAte- 

laine's  ear, 
His  next-door  neighbor  this  five  hundred 

year; 
No  monk  has  a  sleek  benedieiU 
For  the  great  lord  shadowy  now  as  he; 
Nor  needcth  any  to  hold  his  breath, 
Iiest  he  lose  the  least  word  of  Doctor 

Death. 

He  chooses  his  text  in  the  Book  Divine, 
Tenth  verse  of  the  Preacher  in  chapter 

nine:— 
*«  Whatsoever  thy  hand  shall  find  thee 

todf^ 


That  do  with  thy  whole  mighft,  or  thoa 

shalt  rue ; 
For  no   man    is  wealthy,  or  wise,  er 

brave. 
In  that  quencher  of   might -he's  and 

woold-be's,  the  grave.' 
Bid  by  the  Bridegroom,  '  To-morrow,' 

ye  said. 
And  To-morrow  was  digging  a  trench 

for  your  bed ; 
Ye  said, '  God  can  wait ;  let  na  finish  ooz 


wme 


.  * 


Ye  had  wearied  Him,  fools,  and  that 
last  knock  was  mine  I " 

But  I  can't  pretend  to  give  yon  te 

sermon. 
Or  say  if  the  tongue  were  French,  Latiau 

or  German ; 
Whatever  he  preached  in,  I  give  you  my 

word 
The  meaning  was  easy  to  all  that  heard ; 
Famous  preachers  there  have  beenaod 

be. 
But  never  was  one  so  convincinir  aa  be ; 
So  blunt  was  never  a  begging  friar. 
No  Jesuit's  tonirne  so  btf  bed  with  fire, 
Cameronian  never,  nor  Methodist, 
Wrong  gall  out  of  Scriptnre  with  such  a 

twist. 

And  would  yon  know  who  hta  hearers 

must  be  f 
I  tell  Tou  just  what  my  guide  told  me : 
Excellent  teaching  men  have,  day  and 

night, 
From  two  earnest  friars,  a  black  and  a 

white. 
The  Dominican  Death  and  the  Garmelita 

Life; 
And  between  these  two  there  la  never 

strife. 
For  each  has  his   separate  office  and 

station, 
And  each  his  own  work  in  the  ccmgrega- 

tion; 
Whoso  to  the  white  brother  dimfena  his 


And  cannot  be  wrought  on  by  blessing* 
or  tears. 

Awake  in  his  coffin  must  wait  and  wait, 

In  that  blackness  of  darkness  that  means 
too  late. 

And  come  once  a  year,  when  the  ghost- 
bell  tolls. 

As  till  Doomsday  it  shall  on  the  enre  ol 
AU-Sonl^, 
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To  hear  Doctor   Death,  whoee  wordi 

smart  with  the  briae 
Of  the  Preacher,  the  tenth  verae   of 

chapter  Dine. 


ABCADIA  REDIVIVA. 

I,  WALKiiro  the  familiar  street, 
While  a  crammed  horse-car  jbgled 
through  it, 

Was  lifted  from  mj  prosy  feet 
And  iu  Arcadia  ere  I  knew  it. 

Presh  sward  for  grayel  soothed  my  tread, 
And  shepherd's  pipes  ray   ear  de- 
lighted; 

The  rid(fie  may  be  lightly  read : 
I  met  two  loTezB  newly  plighted. 

They  mnrmnred  by  in  happy  care, 
New  plans  for  paradise  deyising, 

Jnst  as  the  moon,  with  pensive  stare, 
O'er    Mistress   Craigie's    pines    was 
rising. 

Astarte,  known  nigh  threescore  years, 
Me  to  no  speecUess  raptnre  urges ; 

Them  in  Elysium  she  enspheres, 

Queen,  from  of  old,  of  thaumaturges. 

The  railings  pat  forth  bud  and  bloom. 
The  house-fronts  all  with  myrtles  twine 

them, 
And  light-winged  Loves  in  ervrj  room 
Make  nests,  and  then  with  kisses  line 
them. 

O  sweetness  of  ontasted  life  I 

O  dream,  its  own  supreme  fulfilment  1 
O  hours  with  all  illusion  rife, 

As    ere   the    heart  divined  what  ill 
meant! 

"  Et  ego,"  sighed  I  to  myself. 

And  strove  some  vain  regrets  to  bridle, 
"  Thouffh  now  laid  dusty  on  the  shelf, 

Was  nero  once  of  such  an  idyl  I 

•*  An  idyl  cTer  newly  sweet. 

Although  since  Adam's  day  recited, 
Whose  measures  time  them  to  Love's 
feet, 

Whose  sense  is  every  ill  requited^' 


»> 


Maiden,  if  I  may  counsel,  drain 

'   Each  drop  of  this  enchanted  sesaon. 


For  CTen  our  honeymoons  must  wane, 
Conricted  of  green  cheese  by  Reason. 

And  none  will  seem  so  safe  fromehsngo, 
Nor  in  such  skies  beni^ant  hov^jr, 

As  this,  beneath  whose  witchery  strange 
Yon  tread  on  rose-leaves  with  your 
lover. 

The  glass  unfilled  all  tastes  can  fit, 
As  round  its  brim  Gonjecmre  dances ; 

For  not  Mephisto's  self  hath  wit 
To  draw  such  vintages  as  Fancy's. 

When  our  pulse  beats  its  minor  key, 
When  play-time  halves  and  school' 
time  doubles. 
Age  fills  the  cup  with  serious  tea, 
Which  once  Dame  Clicquot  starred 
with  bubbles. 

'<  Fie,  Mr.  Graybeard !    Is  this  wise  f 

Is  this  the  moral  of  a  poet. 
Who,  when  the  plant  of  Eden  dies. 

Is  privileged  once  more  to  sow  it  ? 

'*  That  herb  of  day-disdaining  root. 
From  stars  secreting  what  it  feeds  on, 

Is  bumt-ont  passion's  slag  and  soot 
Fit  soil  to  strew  its  dainty  seeds  on  T 

**  Pray,  why,  if  in  Arcadia  once. 
Need  one  so  soon  forget  the  way  there  t 

Or  why,  once  there,  be  such  a  dunce 
As  not  contentedly  to  stay  there  ?  " 

Dear  child,  't  was  but  a  sorry  jest. 
And  from  my  heart  I  hate  the  cynic 

Who  makes  the  Book  of  Life  a  nest 
For  comments  staler  than  rabbinic 

If  Love  his  simple  spell  Itut  keep. 
Life  with  ideal  eyes  to  flatter. 

The  Grail  itself  were  crockery  cheap 
To  Every-day's  communion-platter. 

One  Darby  is  to  roe  well  known. 
Who,  as  the    hearth    between  them 
blazes, 

Sees  the  old  moonlight  shine  on  Joan, 
And  float  her  youthward  in  its  hazes. 

He  rube  his  spectacles,  he  stares,  — 
'T  is  the  same  face  that  witched  him 
early  1 

He  g^pes  for  his  remaining  haini,  — 
Is  this  a  fleece  that  feels  so  curly  1 
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^  Oood  haayens  I  bat  now  't  was  wiDter 

And  1  of  yean  had  more  than  plenty ; 
The  almanac '8  a  f uol !    'T  is  May  ! 
Hang  family  Bibles  1    I  am  twenty ! 

'*  Come,  Joan,  your  arm ;  we  *11  walk  the 
room  — 
The  lane,  I  mean  —  do  yon  remem- 
ber? 
How  confident  the  roses  bloom, 
As  if  it  ne*er  could  be  December  I 


**  Nor  more  it  shaU,  while  in  yonr  eyes 
My  heart  its  summer  heat  recovers. 

And  yon,  howe'er  yonr  mirror  lies, 
Find  your  old  beauty  in  your  lorer's. 


9» 


THE  NEST. 


MAT. 


Wbew  oaken  woods  with  buds  are  pink, 
And  new-come  birds   each   morning 
siug, 

When  fickle  May  on  Summer's  brink 
Pauses,  and  knows  not  which  to  fling. 

Whether  fresh  bud  and  bloom  again. 

Or  hoar-frost  silvering  hill  and  ^ain» 

Then  from  the  honeysuckle  gray 
The  oriole  with  experienced  quest 

Twitches  the  fibrous  oark  awav. 
The  cordage  of  his  hammock-nest, 

Cheering  his  labor  with  a  note 

Rich  as  the  orange  of  his  throat. 

High  o*er  the  loud  and  dnsty  road 
The  soft  gray  cup  in  safety  swings, 

To  brim  ere  August  with  its  load 
Of   downy    breasts    and    throbbing 
wings. 

O'er  which  the  friendly  elm-tree  heaves 

An  emerald  roof  with  sculptured  eaves. 

Below,  the  noisy  World  drags  by 
In  the  old  way,  because  it  must, 

The  bride  with  heartbreak  in  her  eye, 
The  mourner  following  hated  dust: 

Thy  duty,  winjjod  flame  of  Spring, 

Is  but  to  lore,  and  fly,  and  sing. 

Oh,  happy  life,  to  soar  and  sway 
Above  the  life  by  mortals  led, 

Singing  the  merry  months  away. 
Master,  not  slave  of  daily  bread. 


And,  when  the  Antnmn  comes,  to 
Wherever  sunshine  beckons  thee  1 

PJLLINODB.  —  DECBMBSB. 


Like  some  lorn  abbey  now,  the  wood 
Stands  roofless  in  the  bitter  air ; 

In  ruins  on  its  floor  is  strewed 
The  carven  foliage  quaint  and  ran^ 

And  homeless  winds  complain  along 

The  oolnmned  choir  once  thrilJed  witk 
song. 

And  thon,  dear  nest^  whence  joj  snd 
praise 
The  thankful  oriole  nsed  to  poor, 
Swing'st  empty  while  the  north  winds 
chase 
Their  snowy  swarms  from  Labrador: 
But,  loyal  to  the  happy  past, 
I  love  tfaiee  still  for  what  thon 


Ah,  when  the  Summer  graces  flee 
From  other  nests  more  dear  than  tho% 

And,  where  June  crowded  once,  I  see 
Only  bare  trunk  and  disleaved  bongh; 

When  springs  of  life  that  gleamed  and 
gushed 

Run  cUlled,  and  slower,  and  are  hashed; 

When  our  own  branches,  naked  long; 

The  vacant  nests  of  Spring  betray. 
Nurseries  of  passion,  love,  and  song 

That  vanisned  as  our  year  grew  gray; 
When  Life  drones  o'er  a  tale  twice  toJd 
O'er  embers  pleading  with  the  cold,  — 

1 11  trust,  that,  like  the  birds  of  Spii^ 
Our  good  goes  not  without  repair. 

But  only  flies  to  soar  and  sing 
Far  o£F  in  some  diviner  air, 

Where  we  shall  flnd  it  in  the  calms 

Of  that  fair  garden  'neath  the  palmsi 


A  TOUTHFUL  SXPEBIMBNT  IN  SRQ- 
LISH  HEXAMBTBSa 


iMPRESsiovs  or  ho: 


SoMBTTM Es  coms  pauses  of  calm,  when 

the  rapt  bard,  holding  his  heart 

back, 
Over  his  deep  mind  mnaes,  as  when  o'er 

awestricken  ocean 
Poises  a  heapt  dond  Inridlj,  ripenim 

the  gale  and  the  thnn&r ; 


BIBTHOAT  VEBSES.  —  ESTSAMOEMENT.  —  PH(EBE. 
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Slow  rollf  onward  the  vene  with  a  long 
swell  heayinff  and  Bwinging, 

Seeming  to  wait  tifi,  gradaally  wid'ning 
from  far-off  horizons, 

Piling  the  deeps  up,  heaping  the  glad- 
hearted  surges  before  it, 

Gathers  the  thought  as  a  strong  wind 
darkening  and  cresting  the  tumult. 

Then  ereiy  pause,  every  neave,  each 
trough  m  the  waves,  has  its  mean- 
ing; 

Full-sailed,  forth  like  a  tall  ship  steadies 
the  theme,  and  around  it. 

Leaping  beside  it  in  glad  strenp^b,  run- 
ning in  wild  glee  beyond  it 

Harmonies  billow  exulting  and  floating 
the  soul  where  it  lists  them, 

Swaying  the  listener's  fantasy  hither  and 
thither  like  driftweed. 


BIRTHDAY  VEBSES. 
WBITTBH  IN  ▲  child's  ALBUM. 

T  WAS  sung  of  old  in  hut  and  haU 
How  once  a  king  in  evil  hour 
Hung  musing  o'er  his  castle  wall, 
And,  lost  in  idle  dreams,  let  fall 
Into  the  sea  his  ring  of  power. 

Then,  let  him  sorrow  as  he  mi^ht, 
And  pledge  his  daughter  and  his  throne 
To  who  restored  the  jewel  bright, 
The  broken  spell  would  ne'er  unite ; 
The  grim  old  ocean  held  its  own. 

Those  awful  powers  on  man  that  wait. 
On  man,  the  beggar  or  the  king, 
To  hovel  bare  or  nail  of  state 
A  magic  ring  that  masters  fate 
With  each  succeeding  birthday  bring. 

Therein  are  set  four  jewels  rare  : 
Pearl  winter,  summer's  ruby  blaze, 
Spring's  emerald,  and^  than  all  more  fair, 
Fall's  pensive  opal,  doomed  to  bear 
A  heart  of  fire  bedreamed  with  haze. 

To  him  the  simple  spell  who  knows 
The  spirits  of  the  ring  to  sway. 
Fresh  power  with  every  sunrise  flows, 
And  royal  pursuivants  are  those 
That  fly  his  mandates  to  obey. 

Bnt  he  that  with  a  slackened  will 
Dreams  of  things  past  or  things  to  be, 


From  him  the  charm  is  slippine  stilly 
And  drops,  ere  he  suspect  the  m. 
Into  the  inexorable  sea. 


ESTBANGEHENT. 

The  path  from  me  to  you  that  led. 
Untrodden  long,  with  grass  is  grown,  •'^ 

Mute  carpet  that  his  lieges  spr^d 
Before  the  Prince  Oblivion 

When  he  goes  visiting  the  dead. 

And  who  are  they  bnt  who  forget  ? 

Ton,  who  my  coming  could  surmise 
Ere  any  hint  of  me  as  yet 

Warned  other  ears  and  other  eyes. 
See  the  path  blurred  without  regret. 

But  when  I  trace  its  windings  sweet 
With  saddened  steps,  at  every  spot 

That  feels  the  memory  in  my  feet. 
Each  grass-blade  turns  f orget-me^ot. 

Where    murmuring    bees    your   xiamo 
repeat. 

PHOSBE. 

Ebb  pales  in  Heaven  the  morning  star, 
A  bird,  the  loneliest  of  its  kind, 
Hears  Dawn's  faint  footfall  from  afar 
While  all  its  mates  are  dumb  and  blind. 

It  is  a  wee  sad-colored  thing. 
As  shy  and  secret  as  a  maid. 
That,  ere  in  choir  the  robins  ring. 
Pipes  its  own  name  like  one  afraid. 

It  seems  pain-prompted  to  repeat 
The  story  of  some  ancient  iU, 
But  PhoAe!  Phoebe  I  sadly  sweet 
Is  all  it  says,  and  then  is  still. 

It  calls  and  listens.    Earth  and  sky. 
Hushed  by  the  pathos  of  its  fate, 
Listen  :  no  whisper  of  reply 
Comes  from  its  doom-dissevered  mati^ 

Phcebe  I  it  calls  and  calls  again, 
And  Ovid,  could  he  but  have  beard. 
Had  hung  a  legendary  pain 
About  the  memory  of  the  bird ; 

A  pain  articulate  so  long 
In  penance  of  some  mouldered  crime 
Whose  ghost  still  flies  the  Furies'  thODg 
Down  the  waste  solitudes  of  time. 
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Waif  of  the   joang  World'a  wonder- 

hoar» 
Whon  god«  found  mortal  maideiif  fair. 
And  will  mali^  was  joined  with  power 
Lore's  kindlylawa  to  overbear, 

Like  Piognep  did  it  feel  the  etresi 
And  coil  of  the  pierailing  words 
Clone  round  its  being,  and  compress 
Han's  ampler  nature  to  a  bird's  1  I 

One  only  memory  left  of  aU 
The  motley  crowd  of  Tanished  scenes, 
Hers,  and  Tain  impulse  to  recall 
By  repetition  what  it  means. 

PhcAe!  is  all  it  has  to  say 
In  plaintiTe  cadence  o'er  and  o*er. 
Like  children  that  hare  lost  their  way. 
And  know  their  names^  but  nothing 
more. 

Is  it  a  type,  stoce  Nature's  Lyre 
Vibrates  to  eveir  note  in  man, 
Of  that  insatiable  derire, 
Meaut  to  be  so  since  life  b^gan  1  . 

I,  in  strange  lands  at  fcnj  of  dawn, 
Wakeful,  have  heard  that  fruitless  plaint 
Through  Memory's  chambers  deep  with. 

drawn 
Benew  its  iterations  faint. 

8o  nigh  I  yet  from  remotest  years 
It  summons  back  its  magic,  rife 
With  longings  unappeaMd,  and  team 
Prawn  from  the  very  source  of  life. 


DAS  SWIO-WBIBLICHB. 

How  was  I  worthy  so  divine  a  loss. 
Deepening  my  midnights,  kindling  aU 
my  moms  ? 
Why  waste  such  precious  wood  to  make 
mv  cross, 
Such  far-sought  roses  for  my  crown  of 
thorns? 

And  when  she  came,  how  earned  I  such 
apfti 
Why  spend  on  me,  a  poor  earth^elv- 
in^  mole, 
The  fireside  sweetnesses,  the  heavenward 
Uft, 
The   hourly   mercy,  of  ft  woman's 
soull 


Ah,  did  we  know  to  give  her  all  htf 
right. 
What  wonders  even  in  our  poor  day 
were  done ! 
It  is  not  Woman  leaves  na  to  onr  nigh^ 
But  onr  brute  earth  that  grovela  mm 
her  sun. 

Our  nobler  cultured  fields  and  graclooi 
domes 
We  whirl  too  oft  from  her  vriw  stiD 
shines  on 
To  light  in  vain  onr  caves  and  defls,  the 
homes 
Of  night-bird  instincts  pained  till  she 
begone. 

gtill  mnst  this  body  starve  onr  soala  with 
shade; 
But  when  Death  makes  ns  what  wa 
were  before, 
Then  shall  her  •unahine  aU  onr  depths 
invade, 
And  not  a  shadow  stain  beavea'a  crys- 
tal floor. 


THBBBGALL. 

Con  back  before  the  birds  are  flovl^ 
Before  the  leaves  desert  the  tree. 
And,  through  the  lonely  alleys  blown. 
Whisper  their  vain  regrets  to  me 
Who  drive  before  a  bmst  more  mde^ 
The  plaything  of  my  gusty  mood. 
In  vain  parsumg  and  puraned  I 

Nay,  come  although  the  bonnfas  be  bar^ 
Though  snowflakea  fledge  the  anmmmi 

nest. 
And  in  some  far  Auaonian  air 
The   thrush,  your  aunstiel,  warm  his 

breast. 
Come,  sunshine's  treasurer,  and  brin^ 
To  doubting  flowers  their  faith  in  spim^ 
To  birds  and  me  the  need  to  aing  I 


ABSENCE. 

Slbip  is  Death's  image, — poets  fedl  m 

so  * 
But  Absence  is  the  bitter  self  of  Death. 
And,  you  away,  life's  lips  their  re4 

forego, 
FM«hed  in  an  air  nnfroshened  by  yod 

breath. 
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light  of  those  eyes  that  made  the  light 

of  mine. 
Where  Bhine  jon?    On  what  happier 

BoldaandfloweiB? 
HeaTen's  lamps  renew  their  Inatre  less 

divine, 
Bat  only  serve  to  oonnt  my  darkened 

horns. 

If  with  yoar  presence  went  your  image 

too. 
That  hrain-bom  ghost  my  path  would 

never  cross 
Which  meets  me  now  where'er  I  once 

met  yoa. 
Then  Tanisbes,  to  multiply  my  loss. 


MONNAUSA. 

Sbs  gave  me  all  that  woman  can. 
Nor  her  sonl*8  nannery  forego, 
A  confidence  that  man  to  man 
Without  remorse  can  never  show. 

Rare  art,  that  can  the  sense  refine 
Till  not  a  pulse  rebellions  stirs, 
And,  since  she  never  can  be  mine, 
Makes  it  seem  sweeter  to  be  hers  1 


THE  OPTIMIST. 

TvBBXD  from  London's  noise  and  smoke, 

Here  I  find  air  and  quiet  too : 

Air   filtered   through   the    beech   and 

oak. 
Quiet  by  nothing  harsher  broke 
Than  wood-dove's  meditative  coo. 

The  Truce  of  God  is  here ;  the  breese 
Siffhs  as  men  sigh  relieved  from  care, 
Or  tilts  as  lightly  in  the  trees 
As  might  a  robin :  aU  is  ease. 
With  pledge  of  ampler  ease  to  spare. 

Time,  leaning  on  his  scythe,  forgets 
To  tarn  the  hourglass  in  bis  hand, 
And  ail  life's  petty  cares  and  frets. 
Its  teasing  hopes  and  weak  reerets. 
Are  still  as  that  oblivious  sand. 

Bepose  fills  all  the  generous  space 
Of  undalant  plain ;  the  rook  and  crow 
Hush  4  't  is  as  if  a  silent  grace. 
By  Nature  murmured,  calmed  the  face 
Of  Heaven  above  and  Earth  below. 


From  past  and  future  toils  I  rest, 
One  Sabbath  pacifies  my  year ; 
I  am  the  halcyon,  this  mv  nest; 
And  all  is  atlelj  for  the  oest 
While  the  World's  there  and  I  an 
here. 

So  I  turn  tory  for  the  nonce. 
And  think  the  radical  a  bore. 
Who  cannot  see,  thick-witted  dunce. 
That  what  was  good  for  people  once 
Must  be  as  good  forevermore. 


Sun,  sink  no  deeper  down  the  sky ; 
Earth,  never  change  this  summer  mood; 
Breese,  loiter  thus  forever  by. 
Stir  the  dead  leaf  or  let  it  lie : 
Since  I  am  happy,  all  is  good. 

MiDSLiros,  Augutt,  1884. 


J 


ON  BUBNING  SOME  OLD  LETTEBa 

With  what  odorous  woods  and  spices 
Spared  for  royal  sacrifices. 
With  what  costly  gums  seld-seen. 
Hoarded  to  embalm  a  queen, 
With  what  frankincense  and  myrrh. 
Bum  these  precious  parts  of  her. 
Full  of  life  and  light  and  sweetness 
As  a  summer  day  s  completeness, 
Joy  of  sun  and  song  of  oird 
Running  wild  in  every  word, 
Full  of  all  the  superhuman 
Grace  and  winsomeness  of  woman  ? 

O'er  these  leaves  her  wrist  has  slid, 
Thrilled  with  veins  where  fire  is  hid 
'Neath  the  skin's  pellncid  veil. 
Like  the  opal's  passion  pale ; 
This  her  breath  hath  sweetened ;  this 
Still  seems  trembling  with  the  kiss 
She  half-ventured  on  my  name, 
Brow  and  cheek  and  throat  afiame ; 
Over  all  caressing  lies 
Sunshine  left  there  by  her  eyes ; 
From  them  all  an  effluence  rare 
With  her  nearness  fills  the  air. 
Till  the  murmur  I  half-hear 
Of  her  light  feet  drawing  near. 

Rarest  woods  were  coarse  and  rough, 
Sweetest  spice  not  sweet  enough. 
Too  impure  all  earthly  fire 
For  this  sacred  funeral-pyre ; 
These  rich  relics  must  suffice 
For  their  own  dear  sacrifice. 
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Seek  we  fint  an  altar  fit 
For  each  vktime  laid  on  it ; 
It  shall  be  this  slab,  brought  home 
In  old  happ7  days  from  Rome,  ^ 
Lazuli,  once  blest  to  line 
Dian's  inmost  cell  and  shrine. 
Gently  now  I  lav  them  there. 
Pare  as  Dian's  forehead  bare. 
Yet  soffosed  with  warmer  hae^ 
Such  as  only  Latmos  knew. 

Fire  I  gather  from  the  snn 
In  a  Tirffin  lens :  't  is  done  I 
Monnt  the  flames,  red,  yellow,  blue, 
As  her  moods  were  shining  through, 
Of  the  moment's  impuUe  bom,  — 
Moods  of  sweetness,  playful  scorn, 
Half  defiance,  half  surrender, 
More  than  cruel,  more  than  tender. 
Flouts,  caresses,  sunshine,  shade. 
Gracious  doublings  of  a  maid 
Infinite  In  guileless  art. 
Playing  hide-seek  with  her  heart 

On  the  altar  now,  alaa. 
There  they  lie  a  crinkling  msss^ 
Writhing  still,  ss  if  with  grief 
Went  the  life  from  every  leaf ; 
Then  (heart-breaking  palimpsest !) 
Vanishing  ere  wholly  guessed, 
Suddenlpr  some  lines  flash  back, 
Traced  m  lightning  on  the  black, 
And  confess,  till  now  denied, 
All  the  fire  they  strove  to  hide. 
What  they  told  me,  sacred  trust, 
Stays  to  glorify  my  dust. 
There  to  burn  through  dnst  and  damp 
Like  a  mage's  deathless  lamp. 
While  an  atom  of  this  frame 
Lasts  to  feed  the  dainty  flame. 

AH  is  ashes  now,  but  they 

In  my  soul  are  laid  away. 

And  their  radiance  round  me  hoyeza 

Soft  as  moonlight  over  lovers, 

Shutting  her  and  me  alone 

In  dream-Kdens  of  our  own; 

First  of  lovers  to  invent 

Love,  and  teach  men  what  it  meant 

THE  PROTEST. 

1  COULD  not  bear  to  see  those  eves 
On  all  with  wasteful  largess  shine. 
And  that  delight  of  welcome  rise 
Like  sunshine  strained  through  amber 
wine, 


But  that  a  ^low  from  deeper  akiea. 
From  conscious  fountains  more  diTina^ 
Is  (i8it1>mine. 

Be  beautiful  to  all  mankind. 
As  Nature  fashioned  thee  to  be ; 
'T  would  anger  me  did  all  not  fbud 
The  sweet  perfection  that  'a  in  thee : 
Y^   keep  one  charm  of   charma   b» 

hind, — 
Nay,  thou  'rt  so  rich,  keep  two  or  three 
For(iBit1)mel 


THB  PETinOH. 

Oh,  tell  me  less  or  tell  me  more. 
Soft  eyes  with  mystery  at  the  oore^ 
That  always  seem  to  meet  my  own 
Frankly  as  pansies  fully  blown. 
Yet  waver  still  'tween  no  and  yea  I 

So  swift  to  cavil  and  den^. 
Then  parley  with  concessions  shy. 
Dear  eyes,  that  make  their  youth  be 

mine 
And  through  my  inmost  shadows 
Oh,  tell  me  more  or  tell  me  less ! 


FACT  OB  FANCrt 

Ik  town  I  hear,  scarce  wakened  yet, 
My  neighbor's  clock  behind  the  wall 
Record  the  day's  increasing  debt. 
And  Cuckoo  I  Cudeoo  I  faintly  calL 

Our  senses  mn  in  deepening  grooves. 
Thrown  out  of  which  they  lose  their 

tact. 
And  consciousness  with  effort  moves 
From  habit  past  to  present  fact 

So,  in  the  country  waked  to-day, 
I  hear,  unwitting  of  the  change, 
A  cuckoo's  throb  from  far  away 
Begin  to  strike,  nor  think  it  strange^ 

The  sound  creates  its  wonted  frame  : 
My  bed  at  home,  the  songster  hid 
Behind  the  wainscoting,  — all  came 
As  long  association  bid. 

Then,  half-aronaed,  ere  Tet  Sleep's  miel 
From  the  mind's  uplands  furl  away. 
To  the  familiar  sound  I  list. 
Disputed  for  by  Night  and  Day. 


AQBO-DOLOE.  —  A  CHBISTIIAS  CABOL. 
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I  ooant  to  learn  how  late  it  is. 
Until,  arrived  at  thirty-four, 
Iqoestion, "  What  strange  world  is  this 
Wnoae  layish   hours  would   make  me 
poorl*' 

Cnekoo  !  Cuckoo  t    Still  on  it  went. 
With  hints  of  mockery  in  its  tone ; 
How  coald  snch  hoards  of  time  be  spent 
By  one  poor  mortal's  wit  alone  t 

I  have  it !    Grant,  ye  kindly  Powers, 

I  from  this  spot  may  never  stir. 

If  only  these  anconnted  hoars 

May  pass,  and  seem  too  short,  with  Her  1 

But  who  She  is,  her  form  and  f see. 
These  to  the  world  of  dream  belong ; 
She  moves    through  fancy's   visioned 

space, 
Unbodied,  like  the  cuckoo's  song. 

▲GEO-DOLCB. 

Onv  kiss  from  all  others  prevents  me, 
And  sets  all  my  pnlses  satir, 
And  bums  on  my  lips  and  torments  me : 
'T  is  the  kiss  that  1  fain  would  give  her. 

One  kiss  for  all  others  reqnites  me. 
Although  it  is  never  to  be, 
And  sweetens  my  dreams  and  invites  me : 
'T  is  the  kiss  that  she  dare  not  give  me. 

Ah,  could  it  be  mine,  it  were  sweeter 
Than  honey  bees  gamer  in  dream. 
Though  its  bliss  on  my  lips  were  fleeter 
Than  a  swallow's  dip  to  the  stream. 

And  yet,  thus  denied,  it  can  never 
Id  the  prose  of  life  vanish  away ; 
O'er  my  lips  it  must  hover  forever, 
The  sunshme  and  shade  of  my  day. 

THB  BBOKER -TSTST. 

Walking  alone  where  we  walked  to- 

5  ether, 
une  wss  breezy  and  blue, 
I  watch  in  the  gray  autumnal  weather 
The  leaves  fall  inconstant  as  yon. 

If  &  dead  leaf  startle  behind  me, 
I  think  't  is  your  garment's  hem, 
And,  oh,  where  no  memory  could  find  me, 
ICight  I  whirl  away  with  theml 


CAflA  SIN  ALMA. 
BBCUEBDO  DB  MADRIIX 

SiLBKcioso  por  la  puerta 

Voy  de  su  casa  desierta 

Do  siempre  feliz  entr^, 

T  la  encuentro  en  yano  abierta 

Cual  la  boca  de  una  muerta 

Despues  que  el  alma  se  f  u^ 


A  CHBISTMAS  CABOL. 

FOR    THE     BUVDAT-SGHOOL    CHILDBBH 
OF  THB  CHURCH  OF    THB  DI8CIPLBS. 

"  What  means  this  glory  round  our  feet," 
The  Magi  mxuea,  **  more  bright  than 
mora  1 " 
And  yoices  chanted  clear  and  sweet. 
To-day   the    Prince    of   Peace    is 
bom!" 


« I 


"  What  means  that  star,"  the  Shepherds 
said, 
''That  brightens  through  the  rocky 
glen  ?  ^ 
And  angels,  answering  overhead. 
Sang,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men ! " 

'Tie  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more 
Since  those  sweet  oracles  were  dumb; 

We  wait  for  Him,  like  them  of  yore; 
Alas,  He  seems  so  slow  to  come ! 

But  it  was  said,  in  words  of  gold 
No  time  or  sorrow  e'er  shall  dim. 

That  little  children  might  be  bold 
In  perfect  trust  to  come  to  Him. 

AH  round  about  our  feet  shall  shine 
A  light  like  that  the  wise  men  saw. 

If  we  our  loving  wills  incline 
To  that  sweet  Life  which  is  the  Law. 


So  shall  we  learn  to  understand 
The  simple  faith  of  shepherds  then. 

And,  claspmg  kindly  hand  in  hand. 
Sing,  '^  Peace  on  earth,  good-will 
menl" 


to 


And  they  who  do  their  pouIs  no  wrong, 
But  keep  at  eve  the  faith  of  mom. 

Shall  daily  hear  the  angel-song, 
"To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  boml* 
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MT  PO&TBAIT  6ALLEBT. 

Oft  round  mj  hall  of  portraitare  I  gaxe, 
Bj  Bfemorj  reared,  the  artiat  wise  and 

holy, 
From  etainlen  quairiet  of  deep-huried 

daji. 
There,  as  Imose  in  soothing  melancholy, 
Your  faces  glow  in  more  than  mortal 

youth, 
Com|>anions  of  mj  prime,  now  yanished 

wholly. 
The  loud,  impetnooa  hoy,  the  low-voiced 

maiden, 
Now  for  the  first  time  seen  in  flawless 

truth. 
Ah,  never  master  that  drew  mortal  breath 
Can  match  thy  portraits,  just  and  gener- 
ous Deatn, 
Whose  brush  with  sweet  regretful  tints  is 

laden  1 
Thoa  paintest  that  which  struggled  here 

below 
Half  understood,  or  understood  for  woe. 
And  with  a  sweet  forewarning 
Mak'st  round  the  sacred  front  an  aureole 

glow 
Wowa  of  that  light  that  rose  on  Easter 

morning. 

PAOLO  TO  FKANCBSGA. 

[  WAS  with  thee  in  Heaven  :  I  cannot  tell 
[f  vears  or  moments,  so  the  sudden  bliss, 
When  first  we  found,  then  lost,  us  in  a 

kiss, 
Abolished  Time,  abolished  Earth  and 

Hell. 
Left  only  Heaven.    Then  from  our  blue 

there  fell 
The  dagcrer's  flash,  and  did  not  fall  amiss, 
For  nothing  now  can  rob  my  life  of 

this, — 
That  once  with  thee  in  Heaven,  all  else 

ia  well. 
Us,  undivided  when  man's  vengeance 

came, 
God's  half-forgives  that  doth  not  here 

divide ; 
And,  were  this  bitter  whirl-blsst  fanged 

with  flame, 
To  me  't  were  summer,  we  being  side  by 

side: 
This  granted,  I  God's  mercy  will  not 

blame. 
For,  given  thy  neamesB,  nothing  is  de- 
nied* 


80HHBI. 

ScoOiA  Border, 

As  sinks  the  sun  behind  yon  alien  faOli 
Whose  heather-pnrpled  slopes,  in  gkxy 

rolled. 
Flush  all  my  thought  with  momentsiy 

gold. 
What  pang  of  vsgne  regret  my  fiuey 

Here  't  is  enchanted  ground  the  peessat 

tills. 
Where  the  shy  bsllad  dared  its  Uoams 

unfold. 
And    memory's   glamour   makes   new 

sights  seem  old. 
As  when  our  life  some  Tanished  dreaa 

fulfils. 
Yet  not  to  thee  belong  thew  paintea 

tears. 
Land  loved  ere  seen :  before  my  darkened 

eyes, 
From  fai  beyond  the  waters  and  tSie 

years. 
Horizons  mute  that  wait  their  poet  rise; 
The  stream  beforo  me  fades  and  disap- 
pears. 
And  in  the  Charles  the 

dies. 

SONNET. 
On  bnng  asked  Jor  an  Autograph  in  Vam 


Amid  these  fragments  of  heroic  days 
When  thought  met  deed  with  mntnal 

passion's  leap, 
There  sits  a  Fame  whose  eOent  tmmp 

makes  cheap 
What  short-lived  rumor  of  onndves  we 

raise. 
They  had  far  other  estimate  of  praise 
Who  stamped  the  signet  of  their  souls  so 

deep 
In  art  and  action,  and  whoae  memories 

keep 
llieir  height  like  stars  above  oar  misty 

■  ways: 
In  this  grave  presence  to  record  my 

name 
Something  within  me  hangs  the  hesd 

and  shrinks. 
Dull  were  the  soul  without  some  joy  ii 

fame; 
Yet  here  to  claim  zemflmbraiiee 

meUuBkiy 
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takt  him  who,  in  the  desert's   awfnl 

frame, 
Nbtebes  hii  oocknej  initUle    on   the 

Sphinx. 


THB  DANCING  BBAB. 

Fab  over  Elf-land  poets  stretch  their 

sway, 
And  win  t^eir  dearest  crowns  heyond  the 

^al 
Of  their  own  ocmsdoos  purpose;  they 

control 
"With  gossamer  threads  wide-flown  oar 

fancy's  play, 
And  so  onr  action.    On  my  walk  today, 
A  wallowing  bear  begged  clnmsily  his 

toll. 
When  straight  a  vision  rose  of  Atta 

Troll, 
And  scenes  ideal   witched   mine  eyes 

away. 
^ Merd,  Mouwn I**  the  sstonished  bear- 
ward  cried, 
Grateful  for  thrice  his  hope  to  me,  the 

slaye 
Of  partial  memory,  seeinff  at  his  side 
A  bear  immortal.    The  ^ad  dole  I  ^tc 
Was  none  of  mine ;  poor  Heine  o'er  the 

wide 
Atlantic  welter  stretched  it  from  his 

grays. 


Thb  Maple  pnts  her  corals  on  in  May, 
"While  loitermg  frosts  aboat  the  lowlands 

cling. 
To  be  in  tnne  with  what  the  robins  sing, 
Plastering     new     log -huts   'mid    her 

branches  gray : 
But  when  the  Autnom  southward  tnms 

away, 
Then  in  her  reins  bums  most  the  blood 

of  Spring, 
And  every  leaf,  intensely  b1ossominer» 
Makes  the  year's  snnset  pale  the  set  of 

day. 
O  Tonth  nnpresdent,  were  it  only  so 
With  trees  yon  plant,  and  in  whose  shade 

reclined. 
Thinking  their  drifting  blooms  Fate's 

coldest  snow, 
Toa  canre  dear  names  upon  the  f sithfnl 

nnd. 


Nor  in  that  Temal  stem  the  cross  fore- 
know 

That  Age  shall  bear,  silent,  yet  Qni»> 
signed  1 


NIQHTWATCHB8. 

While  the  slow  clock,  as  they  wen  mi- 
ser's gold. 
Counts  and  recounts  the  moxnward  steps 

of  Time, 
The  darkness  thrills  with  oonscienoe  of 

each  crime 
By  Death  conmiitted,  daily  grown  more 

bold. 
Once  more  the  list  of  all  my  wrongs  is 

told. 
And  ghostly  hands  stretch  to  me  from 

my  prime 
Helpless  utrewells,  ss  from  an    alien 

clime ; 
For  each  new  loss  redoubles  all  the  old. 
This  mom  'twas  May;  the  blossoms 

were  astir 
With  southern  wind ;  but  now  the  boughs 

are  bent 
With  snow  instead  of  birds,  and  all  things 

freeze. 
How  much  of  all  my  past  is  dumb  with 

her. 
And  of  my  future,  too,  for  with  her 

went 
Half  of  that  world  I  erer  cared  to  please  I 


DBATH  OF  QUEEN  MEBCEDES. 

Hbks  all  that  Earth  conld  promise  or 

bestow, — 
Youth,  Beauty,  Lore,  a  crown,  the  beck- 

om'ng  years. 
Lids  never  wet,  unless  with  joyous  tears, 
A  life  remote  hom  eveiy  sordid  woe. 
And  by  a  nation's  swelled  to  lordlier 

now. 
What   lurking-place,   thought   we,  for 

doubts  or  fears. 
When,  the  day's  swan,  she  swam  along 

the  cheers 
Of  the  Alcal^  five  happy  months  ago  ? 
The  guns  were  shouting  lo  Hymen  then 
That,  on  her  birthday,  now  denounce 

her  doom ; 
The  same  white  steeds  that  tossed  their 

scorn  of  men 
To-day  ss  proudly  drag  her  to  the  tomk 
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Grim  Jest  of  fate!    Yet  who  dare  call  it 

blind, 
Fjkowing  what  life  is,  what  our  hunan- 

kiDdl 


PRISON  OF  CBBVANTE& 

8bat  of  all  woefll  Though  Nature's 
firm  decree 

The  narrowlDg  booI  with  iiarrowia|r  dun- 
geon bind, 

Tet  was  his  free  of  modon  as  the  wind. 

And  held  both  worlds,  of  spirit  and  sense, 
in  fee. 

In  charmed  commiinion  with  his  dnal 
mind 

He  wandered  Spain,  himself  both  knight 
and  hind. 

Redressing  wrongs  he  knew  most  erer  be. 

His  bnmor  wise  ooold  see  life's  long  de- 
ceit, 

Man's  baffled  aims,  nor  therefore  both 
despise ; 

His  knightly  nature  could  ill  fortune 
greet 

Like  an  old  friend.  Whose  ever  such 
kind  eyes 

That  pierced  m>  deep,  such  scope,  sare 
his  whose  feet 

By  Avon  ceased  'neath  the  same  April's 
skies? 


TO  A  LADT  PLATING  ON  THE 
OITHS&N. 

So  dreamy-soft  the  notes,  so  far  away 
They  seem  to  fall,  the  horns  of  Oberon 
Blow  their  faint  Hunt's -up  from  the 

good-time  gone ; 
Or,  on  a  morning  of  long-withered  May, 
Larks  tinkle  unseen  o'er  Claudian  arches 

That  Romeward  crawl  from  Dream- 
land ;  and  anon 

My  fancy  flings  her  cloak  of  Darkness 
on, 

To  yanish  from  the  dungeon  of  To-day. 

In  happier  times  and  scenes  I  seem  to 
be, 

AnH,  as  her  fingers  flatter  o'er  the 
Btrincs, 

The  days  return  when  I  was  young  ss 
she. 

And  my  fledged  thoughts  began  to  feel 
their  wings 


With  all  Hearen's  bine  before  thsoil 

Memory 
Or  Music  is  it  such  enchanfement  aings  ! 


THE  ETB*8  TBSA8UBY. 

Gold  of  the  reddening  sunset,  backward 

thrown 
In  largess  on  my  tall  paternal  trees. 
Thou  with  false  hope  or  fear  didst  nerer 

tease 
His  heart  that  hoards  thee ;  nor  is  child. 

hood  flown 
From  him  whose  life  no  fairer  boon  hath 

known 
Than  that  what  pleased  him  earliest  sttli 

should  please. 
And  who  hath  incomes  safe  firom  chaiics 

as  these. 
Gone  in  a  moment,  yet  for  life  bis  own  ? 
All  other  gold  is  slaye  of  earthward 

laws; 
This  to  the  deeps  of  ether  takes  its  flight, 
And  on  the  topmost  leayea  makes  glori 

ous  pause 
Of  parting  pathos  ere  it  yield  to  night: 
So  linger,  as  from  me  earth's  light  witk 

draws. 
Dear    touch    of   Nature^     tremulonai^ 

bright ! 


PBSSIMOPTIMIBIL 


Tb  little  think  what  toil  it  was  to  build 
A  world  of  men  imperfect  even  as  this. 
Where  we  conoeiye  of  Good  by  what  we 

miss. 
Of  HI  by  that  wherewith  best  days  are 

flUed; 
A  world  whose  eyery  atom  is  self-wiDed, 
Whose  comer-stone  is  propt  on  artifiee. 
Whose  joy  is  shorter>lived  than  womaa^ 

kiss, 
Whose  wisdom  hoarded   is  but  to  be 

spilled. 
Tet  this  is  better  than  a  life  of  carea. 
Whose  highest  art  was  scratching  on  a 

bone, 
Or  chipping  toilsome  arrowheads  of  ffint ; 
Better,  though  doomed  to  hear  whils 

Cleon  rayes. 
To  see  wit's  want  etemed  in  paint  or 

stone, 
And  wade  the  drain-drenched  shoals  d 

daily  print. 


THE  BBAEE8.  —  A  FOBEBODDia. 
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What  coantless  years  and  wealth  of 
brain  were  spent 

To  briDg  us  hither  from  oar  cayes  and 
huts, 

Aod  trace  through  pathless  wilds  the 
deep-worn  rats 

Of  faith  and  habit,  br  whose  deep  indent 

Prudence  maj  guide  if  genius  be  not 
lent, — 

Genius,  not  always  happy  when  it  shuts 

Its  ears  against  the  plodder's  ifs  and 
buts, 

Hoping  in  one  rash  leap  to  snatch  the 
event. 

The  coursers  of  the  son,  whose  hoofs  of 
flame 

Consume  mom's  misty  threshold,  are 
exact 

Ab  bankers'  clerks,  and  all  this  star- 
poised  frame. 

One  swerve  allowed,  were  with  convul- 
sion rackt ; 

This  world  were  doomed,  should  Dulness 
fail,  to  tame 

Wit's  feathered  heels  in  the  stem  stocks 
of  fact. 


A  FOSEBODma. 

What  were  the  whole  void  world.  If 

thou  wert  dead. 
Whose  briefest  absence  can  edipee  my 

day. 
And  make  the  hours  that  danced  with 

Time  away 
Brag  their  funereal  steps  with  muffled 

head? 
Through  thee,  meseems,  the  very  rose  ia 

red, 
From  thee  the  violet  steals  its  breath  in 

May, 
From  thee  draw  life  all  things  that  grow 

not  gray, 
And  by  thy  force  the  Iiappy  stars  axe 

sped. 
Thou  near,  the  hope  of  thee  to  overflow 
Fills  all  my  earth  and  heaven,  as  when 

in  Spring, 
Ere  April  come,  the  birds  and  blossoms 

Know, 
And  grasses  brighten  round  her  feet  to 

clinff; 
Nay,  and  this  hope  delights  all  nature  so 
That  the  dumb  turf  I  tread  on  seems  to 

■ng. 


IIL  FANCY. 


JnSTDSM  TEB  OCTOBBB  MAPLES. 

What  mean  these  banners  spread. 
These  paths  with  zoyal  red 
So  gaily  carpeted  f 
Comes  there  a  prince  to-dajf 
Such  footing  were  too  fine 
For  feet  leas  argentme 
Than  Dian's  own  or  thine, 
Queen  whom  my  tides  obey. 

Surely  for  thee  are  meant 
These  hues  so  orient 
That  with  a  sultan's  tent 
Each  tree  invites  the  sun ; 
Our  Earth  such  homage  pay% 
80  decks  her  dusty  ways. 
And  keeps  such  holidays. 
For  one,  and  only  one. 

My  brain  shapes  form  and  faoe, 
Throbs  with  tne  rhythmic  grace 
And  cadence  of  her  pace 
To  all  fine  instincts  true ; 
Her  footsteps,  aa  they  pass, 
Than  moonoeams  orer  grui 
Fall  lighter,— and,  alas, 
More  insubstantial  too  1 


LOVE'S  CLOCE: 


▲    PASTORAL. 


I^AFKnS 


*0  Dryad  feet. 

Be  doubly  fleet, 

Timed  to  my  heart's  expectant  beat 
'  MThUelawaitherl 
^  At  four,'  rowed  she ; 

T  is  scarcely  three, 


Yet  by  mj  time  it  seems  to  hb 
A  good  hour  later  I " 


''Bid  me  not  stay! 
Hear  reason,  pray ! 
'T  is  striking  six !    Sure  never  dftv 
Was  short  as  this  is  r' 


"  Reason  nor  rhyme 
Is  in  the  chime  1 
It  can't  be  fiye;  I*Te  seAEoe  had  ^^«it 

To  beg  two  kisses!  ** 


M 


Early  or  late. 

When  loTers  wait, 

And  Lore's  watch  gain,  if  Tiflaa 

gait 
80  snail-like  chooses, 
Why  should  his  feet 
Become  more  fleet 
Than  cowards'  are,  when  loren 
And  Lore's  watch  loses  ?  " 


ELBANOB  MAKES  MACABOOHa 

Light  of  triumph  in  her  eyei^ 
Eleanor  her  apron  ties ; 
As  she  pushes  back  her  slaeres^ 
High  resolre  her  bosom  heares. 
Hasten,  cook  I  impel  the  fire 
To  the  pace  of  her  desire ; 
As  you  nope  to  sare  your  soul. 
Bring  a  rirgin  casserole. 
Brightest  bring  of  silrer  spoooi^  «* 
Eleanor  makes  macaroons  I 


TELEPATHT.  —  rSAMCISCCS  DE  TEBULAMIO. 
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Almond-bloBBoiiifl,  now  adance 
In  the  smile  of  Soatbern  France, 
Leave  your  sport  with  sun  and  breeze, 
Think  of  duty,  not  of  ease ; 
Fashion,  'neath  their  jerkins  brown. 
Kernels  white  as  thistledown, 
Tinj  cheeses  made  with  cream 
From  the  Galaxj^s  mid-stream. 
Blanched  in  lif^ht  of  honeymoons,  ~~ 
Eleanor  makes  macaroons  I 

Now  for  sugar,  —  nav,  onr  plan 
Tolerates  no  work  of  man. 
Hnny,  then,  ye  golden  bees ; 
Fetch  your  clearest  honey,  please, 
Garnered  on  a  Yorkshire  moor. 
While  the  last  larks  sing  and  soar, 
From  the  heather-blossoms  sweet 
Where  sea-breeze  and  sunshine  meet» 
And  the  Angasts  mask  as  Jones,  — > 
Eleanor  makes  macaroons  I 

Next  the  pestle  and  mortar  find. 
Pure  rock-crystal,  —  these  to  grind 
Into  paste  more  smooth  than  silk, 
Whiter  than  the  milkweed's  milk : 
Spread  it  on  a  rose-leaf,  thus, 
Gate  to  please  Theocritus ; 
Then  the  fire  with  spices  swell, 
While,  for  her  completer  spell, 
Mystic  canticles  she  croons,  -^ 
Eleanor  makes  macaroons ! 

Perfect  1  and  all  this  to  waste 
On  a  gray  beard's  palsied  taste ! 
Poets  so  their  yerses  write, 
Heap  them  full  of  life  and  light. 
And  then  fling  them  to  the  rude 
Mumbling  of  the  multitude. 
Not  so  dire  her  fate  as  theirs, 
Since  her  friend  this  gift  detlares 
Choicest  of  his  birthday  boons,  — 
Eleanor's  dear  macaroons  1 
fUmary  22, 18M. 

TSLSPATHT. 

*Ahi>  how  could  you  dream  of  meet- 
ing 1 " 

Nay,  how  can  you  ask  me,  sweet  * 
AH  day  my  pulse  had  been  beating 

The  tune  of  your  coming  feet. 

And  n9  nearer  and  ever  nearer 
I  felt  the  throb  of  your  tread. 

To  be  in  the  world  grew  dearer, 
And  my  blood  ran  rosier  red. 


Love  called,  and  I  could  not  linger, 
But  sought  the  forbidden  tryst. 

As  music  follows  the  finger 
Of  the  dreaming  lutanist 

And  though  you  had  said  it  and  said  ii^ 
"  We  must  not  be  happy  to>day," 

Was  I  not  wiser  to  credit 
The  fire  in  my  feet  than  your  Nay  1 

8CHEBZ0. 

When  the  down  is  on  the  chin 
And  the  gold-eleam  in  the  hair, 
When  the  birds  their  sweethearts  win 
And  champagne  is  in  the  air. 
Love  is  here,  and  Love  is  there. 
Love  is  welcome  everywhere. 

Summer's  cheek  too  soon  turns  thin* 
Days  grow  briefer,  sunshine  rare; 
Autumn  from  his  cannekin 
Blows  the  froth  to  chase  Despair : 
Love  is  met  with  frosty  stare. 
Cannot  house  'neath  branches  bare. 

When  new  life  is  in  the  leaf 

And  new  red  is  in  the  rose. 

Though  Love's  Maytime  be  as  brief 

As  a  dragon-fiy's  repose, 

Never  moments  come  like  those. 

Be  they  Heaven  or  Hell :  who  knows  f 

All  too  soon  comes  Winter's  grief. 
Spendthrift  Love's  false  friends  turn  io9»i 
Softly  oomes  Old  Age,  the  thief, 
Steals  the  rapture,  leaves  the  throes : 
Love  his  mantle  round  him  throws,  — 
"  Time  to  say  Good-bye ;  it  snows.' 


n 


'•FBANCISCTTS  DB    VEBXTLAMIO  SIO 
COGITAVIT." 

That  's  a  rather  bold  speech,  my  Lord 
Bacon, 
For,  indeed,  is  't  so  easy  to  know 
Just  how  much  we  from  others  have 
taken, 
And  how  much  our  own  natural  flow  t 

Since  yonr  mind  bubbled  up  at  its  foun- 
tain. 
How  many  streams  made  it  elate. 
While  it  calmed  to  the  plain  from  the 
mountain. 
As  every  mind  most  that  grows  great  t 
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While  jon  thought 't  wai  Too  thinking 
as  newly 

Afl  Adam  «tiil  wet  with  God's  dew, 
Toa  forgot  in  your  self -pride  that  trolj 

The  whole  Fast  was  thinking  through 

JOVL 

Greece,  Rome,  nay,  yonr  namesake,  old 
Roger, 
With  Truth's  nameless  delrers  who 
wrought 
In  the  dark  mines  of  Truth,  helped  to 
prod  your 
Fine  brain   with  the  goad   of  their 
thought 

As  mummy  was  prised  for  a  rich  hue 
The  painter  no  elsewhere  could  find, 
Bo  'twas  buried  men's  thinking  with 
which  you 
Gare  the  ripe  mellow  tone  to  your 
mind. 

I  heard  the  proud  strawberry  saying, 
*'  Only  look  what  a  ruby  I 've  made !  '^ 

It  forgot  how  the  bees  in  their  maying 
Had  brought  it  the  stuft  for  its  trade. 

And  yet  there 's  the  half  of  a  truth  in 

it. 
And  my  Lord  might  his  copyright  sue ; 
For  a  thought 's  his  who  kmdles  new 

youth  in  it, 
Or  so  puts  it  as  makes  it  more  true. 

The  birds  but  repeat  without  ending 
The  same  old  traditional  notes. 

Which  some,  by  more  happily  blending, 
Seem   to   make  orer   new   in   their 
throats; 

And  we  men  through  our  old  bit  of  song 
run, 
Until  one  just  improTes  on  the  rest. 
And  we  call  a  thmg  his,  in  the  long 
run. 
Who  utters  it  clearest  and  best 


AXrSPEZ. 

Mt  heart,  I  cannot  still  it, 
Kest  that  had  song-birds  in  it ; 
And  when  the  last  shall  go, 
The  dreary  days,  to  fill  it. 
Instead  of  lark  or  linnet, 
Shall  whirl  dead  leaves  and  snow. 


Had  they  been  swallows  only. 
Without  the  passion  stronger 
That  skyward  lones  and  singly  ^ 
Woe 's  me,  I  shall  be  lonely 
When  I  can  feel  no  longer 
The  impatience  of  their 


A  moment,  sweet  delnaioa. 
Like  birds  the  brown  leaves  hoveri 
But  it  will  not  be  lone 
Before  their  wild  conf osion 
Fall  wavering  down  to  cover 
The  poet  and  his  song. 


THB  PBBQHAKT  OOMMSH!EL 

OpBNiira  one  day  a  book  of  mine^ 
I  absent,  Hester  found  a  line 
Praised  with  a  pencil-mark,  and  Una 
She  left  transfigured  with  a  ' ' 


When  next  upon  the  pege  I  chance^ 
Like  Poussin's  nymphs  my  pulses  danc^ 
And  whirl  my  fancy  where  it  seea 
Pan  piping  'neath  Arcadian  trees. 
Whose  leaves  no  winter-scenes  rehean^ 
Still  young  and  glad  as  Homer's  verae. 
*'What  mean,"  I  ask,  "these  snddei 
joysl 
This  feeling  fresher  than  a  boy^s  % 
What  makes  this  line,  familiar  lon^ 
New  as  the  first  bird's  April  song  f 
I  could,  with  sense  illumined  chas. 
Clear  doubtful  texts  in  .Sscby  Ins !  * 

Laughing,  one  day  she  gave  the  key. 
My  riddle's  open-sesame ; 
Then  added,  with  a  smile  demure. 
Whose  downcast  lids  veiled  trian^ 
sure, 
<•  If  what  I  left  there  'give  yon  pain. 
You  —  you  —  can  take  it'  off  again; 
'T  was  for  mtf  poet,  sot  for  him. 
Tour  Doctor  Donne  there! " 

Earth  grew  dim 
And  wavered  in  a  golden  mist. 
As  rose,  not  paper,  leaves  I  kiascd. 
Donne,  yon  forgive  f    I  let  yon  keep 
Her  precious  comment,  poet  diaep. 


THB  LBSSOK 

I  SAT  and  watched  the  walls  of  night 
With  cracki  of  sudden  lighttiing  gloif 
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And  lifctened  while  with  clamsy  might 
The  thunder  wallowed  to  and  fro. 

The  rain  fell  softly  now ;  the  squall, 
That  to  a  torrent  drove  the  trees, 
.  Had  whirled  beyond  us  to  let  fall 
*  Its  tumult  on  the  whitening  seafl. 

But  still  the  lightning  crinkled  keen,. 
Or  fluttered  fitful  from  behind 
The  leaden  drifts,  then  onlj  seen, 
That  rumbled  eastward  on  the  wind. 

Still  as  gloom  followed  after  glare, 
While  bated  breath  the  pine-trees  drew, 
Tiny  Salmoneus  of  the  air, 
His  mimic  bolts  the  firefly  threw. 

He  thought,  no  doubt,  **  Those  flashes 

grand, 
That  light  for  leagues  the  shuddering 

sky. 
Are  made,  a  fool  could  understand. 
By  some  superior  kind  of  fly. 

**  He 's  of  our  race's  elder  branch 
His  family-arms  the  same  as  ours, 
Both  bom  the  twy-forked   flame  to 

launch. 
Of  kindred,  if  imequal,  powers.' 


» 


And  is  man  wiser  ?    Man  who  takes 
His  consciousness  the  law  to  he 
Of  all  beyond  his  ken,  and  makes 
God  but  a  bigger  kind  of  Me  1 


SCIENCB  Aim  POETBT. 

Hb  who  first  stretched  his  nerves  of  sub- 
tile wire 
Over  the  land  and  through  the  sea-depths 

still, 
Thought  only  of  the  flame-winged  mes- 

eencer 
As  a  dull  drudge  that  should  encircle 

earth 
With  sordid  messages  of  Trade,  and  tame 
Blithe  Ariel  to  a  bag:man.    Bi\t  the  Muse 
Kot  long  will  be  defrauded.    From  her 

foe 
Her  misused  wand  she  snatches;  at  a 

touch. 
The  Age  of  Wonder  is  renewed  again, 
And  to  our  disenchanted  day  restores 
The  Shoes  of  Swiftness  that  give  odds  to 

Thought, 


The  Cloak  that  makes  invisible;  and 

"^ith  these 
I  glide,  an  airy  fire,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Or  from  my  Uambridge  whisper  to  Gip 

thay. 


▲  NEW  TEAK'S  GBEETINa. 

Thx  century  numbers  fourscore  yeacs; 
Ton,  fortressed  in  your  teens, 
To  Time's  alarums  close  your  ears. 
And,  while  he  devastates  your  peers. 
Conceive  not  what  he  means. 

If  e'er  life's  winter  fleck  with  snow 
Your  hair's  deep  shadowed  bowers, 
That  winsome  head  an  art  would  know 
To  make  it  charm,  and  wear  it  so 
As  't  were  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

If  to  such  fairies  years  must  come^ 
May  yours  fall  soft  and  slow 
As,  shaken  by  a  bee's  low  hum, 
The  rose-leaves  waver,  sweetly  dnml^ 
Down  to  their  mates  below  1 


THE  DISCOYBBT. 

I  WATCHED  a  moorland  torrent  run 
DoMTu  through  the  rift  itself  had  made^ 
Golden  as  honey  in  the  sun, 
Of  darkest  amber  in  the  shade. 

In  this  wild  glen  at  last,  methought. 
The  magic's  secret  I  surprise ; 
Here  Celia's  guardian  fairy  caught 
The  changeful  splendors  of  her  eyes. 

All  else  grows  tame,  the  sky's  one  hloQ^ 
The  one  long  languish  of  the  rose. 
But  these,  beyond  prevision  new, 
Shall  charm  and  startle  to  the  close. 


WITH  A  8EA8HELL. 

Shell,  whose  lips,  than  mine  more  cold 
Might  with  Dian's  ear  make  bold. 
Seek  my  Lady's ;  if  thou  win 
To  that  portal,  shut  from  sin, 
Where  commissioned  angels'  swords 
Startle  back  nnholy  words, 
Thou  a  miracle  shalt  see 
Wrought  by  it  and  wrought  in  thee; 
Thou,  the  dumb  one,  shalt  recover 
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SMech  of  poet,  ipeeeh  of  lover. 
If  she  deign  to  litt  yoa  there, 
Marmur  what  I  may  not  dare ; 
In  that  archway,  pearlr-pink 
Aa  the  Dawn's  nntiodaen  brink, 
Marmur,  "  Excellent  and  good, 
Beauty's  best  in  erery  mood. 
Never  oommon,  never  tame, 
Chanaeful  {mt  as  wind  waved  flame  **<-» 
Nay,  I  mannder ;  this  she  heara 
Every  day  with  mocking  ears, 
With  a  brow  not  sodden-stained 
With  the  flnah  of  bliss  testrained, 
With  no  tremor  of  the  pnlse 
More  than  feels  the  dreaming  dulse 
In  the  midmoflt  ocean's  caves, 
When  a  tempest  heaps  the  waves. 
Thou  must  woo  her  m  a  phrase 
Mvstic  as  the  opal's  blase, 
Which  pure  maids  alone  can  aee 
When  tneir  lovers  constant  be. 
I  with  thee  a  secret  share, 
Half  a  hope,  and  half  a  prajer, 
Though  no  reach  of  mortal  fkill 
Sver  told  italli  or  will; 


Say,  "  He  bids  me  «-^  nothing  mon^ 
Tell  joa  what  yon  guessed  before  1 " 


THX  8XCRS1L 

I HATB  a  fancy :  how  shall  I  bring  it 
Home  to  all  mortals  wherever  they  be  t 
SajT  it  or  aing  it  1    Shoe  it  or  wing  it. 
So  it  may  outrun  or  outfly  Ma, 
Merest  eocoon-web  whence  it  broke  free  I 

Only  one  secret  can  save  from  disaatery 
Only  one  magic  is  that  of  the  Master : 
Set  it  to  mnaic ;  give  it  a  tone, — 
Tune  the  brook  singe  yon,  tone  the  breen 

brin^yoQ, 
Tune  the  wild  oolnmUnes  nod  to  In  Jane  I 


This  is  the  secret :  so  simple,  yon 
Easy  as  loving,  easy  as  kissing. 
Easy  as  —  well,  let  me  ponder —as 

ing, 
Known,  since  the  worid  waa^  by 

twoorthieoi 


I 


IV.  HUMOR  AND  SATIRE. 


nrz  ADAirs  stobt. 

CTha  greater  put  of  this  poem  was  written 
many  years  ago  as  part  of  a  larger  one,  to  be 
oalled  '*  The  Nooning,"  made  up  of  talea  in 
Terae,  loma  of  them  grave,  some  oomio.  It  gives 
iBie  a  sad  pleasure  to  remember  that  I  was  en- 
couraged m  this  project  by  mjr  fxieod  the  late 
Arthur  Hugh  Cloogh.  j 

Thb  next  whose  fortune  't  was  a  tale  to 

tell 
Was  one  whom  men,  hefore  theythongbt, 

loYed  well, 
And  after  thinking  wondered  why  thej 

did, 
For  half  he  seemed  to  let  them,  half 

forbid, 
And  wrapped  him  so  in  humors,  sheath 

on  sheath, 
TT  was  hard  to  guess  the  mellow  soul 

beneath ; 
But,  once  divined,  yon  took  him  to  your 

heart. 
While  he  appeared  to  bear  with  yon  as 

part 
Of  life's  impertinence,  and  once  a  year 
Betrayed  his  true  self  by  a  smile  or  tear, 
Or  rather  something  sweetly -shy  and 

loath. 
Withdrawn  ere  folly  shown,  and  mixed 

of  both. 
A  cynic?    Not  precisely :  one  who  thrust 
Against  a  heart  too  prone  to  love  and 

trnst, 
Who   so   despised  false    sentiment   he 

knew 
Scarce  in  himself  to  part  the  false  and 

true. 
And  strove  to  hide,  by  ronghening-o'er 

the  skin. 
Those  cobweb  nerves  he  could  not  dull 

within. 
Gintls  by  birth,  but  of  a  stem  decayed. 


He  shunned  life's  rivalries  and  hated 

trade; 
On  a  small  patrimony  and  larger  pride, 
He  lived  nneaseful  on  the  Other  Side 
(So  he    called    Europe),  only  coming 

West 
To  give  his  Old -World  appetite  new 

zest; 
Yet  still  the  New  World  spooked  it  in 

his  veins, 
A  ghost  he  could  not  lay  with  all  hia 

pains ; 
For    never   Pilgrims'    offshoot    scapes 

control 
Of  those  old  instincts  that  have  shaped 

his  BouL 
A  radical  in  thought,  he  puffed  away 
With  shrewd  contempt  the  dust  of  usage 

gray, 
Tet  loathed  democracy  as  one  who  saw. 
In  what  be  longed  to  love,  some  vulgar 

flaw. 
And,  shocked  through  all  his  delicate 

reserves, 
Remained  a  Tory  by  his  taste  and  nerves. 
His  fancy's  thrall,  he  drew  all  ergoes 

thence. 
And  thought  himself  the  type  of  common 

sense; 
Misliking  women,  not   from   cross   or 

whim. 
But  that  his  mother  shared  too  much  in 

him. 
And  he  half  felt  that  what  in  them  was 

srace 
Made  the  unlucky  weakness  of  his  race. 
What  powers  he  had  he  hardly  cared  to 

know. 
But   sauntered    through   the   world  as 

through  a  show ; 
A  critic  flue  in  his  haphazard  way, 
A  sort  of  mild  La  Bruv^re  on  half-pay. 
For  comic  weaknesses  he  bad  an  eye 
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Keen  u  an  add  for  an  alkali, 

Te(  jovL  coald  feel,  through  his  aardoDic 

tone, 
He  loved  them  all,  nnleas  they  were  his 

own. 
Ton  might  have  called  him,  with  his 

hnmoroos  twist, 
A  kind  of  human  entomologist : 
As  these  bring  home,  from  eveiy  walk 

thej  take, 
Their  hat -crowns  stnck  with  bugs  of 

curious  make, 
So  he  fiUed  all  the  lining,  of  his  bead 
With  characters  impaled' and  ticketed. 
And  had  a  cabinet  behind  his  ejes 
For  all  they  caught  of  mortal  oddities. 
He  might  hare  been  a  poet  —  many 

worae  — 
But  that  he  had,  or  feigned,  contempt  of 

Terse; 
Called  it  tattooing  language,  and  held 

rhymes 
The   joung  world's   luUabj   of   mder 

times. 
Bitter  in  words,  too  indolent  for  gall, 
He  satirized  himself  the  first  of  all, 
In  men  and  their  affairs  could  find  no  law, 
And  was  the  ill  logic  that  he  thought  he 

saw. 

.  Scratching  a  match  to  light  his  pipe 

anew, 
With  eyes  half  shnt  some  musing  whifbi 

he  drew. 
And  thus  began:    "I  give  yon  all  my 

word, 
I  think  this  mock-Decameron  absnrd ; 
Boccaccio's  garden  1  how  bring  that  to 

pass 
In  our  bleak  dime  sare  under  double 

glass  f 
The  moral  east-wind  of  New  Englsnd 

life 
Would  snip  its  gay  luxuriance  like  a 

knife; 
Mile-deep   the  gladers   brooded   here, 

they  say, 
Through    nons   numb;  we   fed   their 

chill  to-day. 
These  foreign  plants  are  but  half-hardy 

still, 
Die  on  a  south,  and  on  a  north  wall 

chUl. 
Had  we    stayed   Puritans  1    They  had 

some  heat 
(Thongh  whence  derired  I  ha?e  my  own 

conceit), 


Bnt  you  have  long  ago  raked  vp  tMi 

fires; 
Where  they  had  fsith,  yon  *ve  ten  sham- 
Gothic  spires. 
Why  more  exotics?    Try  your  natife 

vines, 
And  in  some  thousand  yean  yoa  ai^ 

have  wines; 
Tour  present  gn^MS  are  barah,  all  pnlps 

and  skins. 
And  want  craditions  of  ancef^rsl  bine 
That  saved  for  evenings  round  the  pol- 
ished board 
Old  lavarflres,  the  sniMteeped  hillBde^ 

hoard. 
Without  a  Past,  yon  lack  that  aonthsra 

waU 
O'er  which  the  vines  of  Fbesy  sbonU 

crawl; 
StiU  they  're  your  only  hope ;  no  mid- 
night ou 
Makes    up  lor  virtue  wanting  in  the 

soil; 
Manure  them  well    and  prune  then; 

't  won't  be  France, 
Nor  Spain,  nor  Italy,  bnt  there  *a  your 

chance. 
You  have  one  stDTy4ener  worth  a  wote 
Of  dead  Boccaodos,  —  nay,  add  twenty 

more, — 
A  hawthorn  asking  spring's  most  dainty 

breath. 
And  him  you  're  freesing  pretty  vdl  to 

death. 
However,  since  you  say  so,  I  will  tease 
My  memory  to  a  story  bv  degrees, 
Though  vou  will  cry,  '£nongh!'  I'm 

wellnigh  sure. 
Ere  I  have  dreamed  through  half  my 

overture. 
Stories  were  good  for  men  who  had  no 

books, 
(Fortunate  racel)  and  built  thdr  nests 

like  rooks 
In  lonely  towers,  to  which  the  Jonglear 

bron^^ht 
His  pedler'sbox  of  cheap  and  tawdry 

thought, 
With  here  and  there  a  fancy  fit  to  see 
Wrought   to   quaint  grace   in   golden 

filigree,  — 
Some  ring  that  with  the  Mnse*s  finger 

yet 
Is  wsrm,  like  Ancassin  and  NicoleCe ; 
The  morning  newspaper  baa  spoQt  Ui 

trade, 
(For  better  or  for  worse,  I  leave  noni^j 
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And  atories  now,  to  miit  a  pnblic  nice, 
Most  be  half  epigram,  half  pleaAant  vice. 

''All  toarists know  Shabagog  County : 

there 
The  sammer   idlers  take  their  yearly 

etare, 
Dreaa  to  see  Nature  in  a  well-bred  way, 
As  't  were  Italian  opera,  or  play, 
£DCore  the  sonrise  (if  they're  ont  of 

bed), 
And  pat   the  Mighty  Mother  on  the 

head: 
These  have  I  seen, — all  things  are  good 

to  see, — 
And  wondered  much  at  their  compla- 
cency. 
This  world's  great  show,  that  took  in 

getting-up 
Millions  of  years,  they  finish  ere  they 

sup; 
Sights  that  God  gleams  through  with 

soul-tingling  force 
They  glance  approvingly  ss  things  of 

course, 
Say,  'That's  a  grand  rock,'  'This  a 

pretty  fall,'^ 
Kot  thinking, '  Are  we  worthy  ? '    What 

ifaU 
The   scornful    landscape    should   turn 

round  and  say, 


This  is  a  fool,  and  that  a  popinjay '  ? 

I  often  wonder  what  tne  Mountain 
thinks 

Of  French  boots  creaking  o'er  his  breath- 
less brinks. 

Or  how  the  Sun  would  scare  the  chatter- 
ing crowd, 

If  some  fine  day  he  chanced  to  think 
aloud. 

I,  who  love  Nature  much  as  sinners  can, 

Xove  her  where  she  most  grandeur 
shows, — in  man: 

Here  find  I  mountain,  forest,  doud,  and 
sun, 

Biver  and  sea,  and  glows  when  day  is 
done; 

Nay,  where  she  makes  grotesques,  and 
moulds  in  jest 

The  clown's  cheap  clay,  I  find  unfading 
sest. 

The  natural  instincts  year  by  year 
retire, 

As  deer  shrink  northward  from  the  set- 
tler's fire. 

And  he  who  loves  the  wild  game-flavor 


Than  city-feasts,  where  every  man  's  a 
bore 

To  every  other  man,  must  seek  it  where 

The  steamer's  throb  and  railway's  iron 
blare 

Have  not  yet  startled  with  their  punctual 
stir 

The  shy,  wood-wandering  brood  of  Char- 
acter. 

"  There  is  a  village,  once  the  county 

town, 
Through  which  the  weekly  mail  rolled 

dustily  down. 
Where  the  courts  sat,  it  may  be,  twice  a 


year, 
the 


And  the  one  tavern  reeked  with  rustic 

cheer; 
Cheeshogquesnmscot  erst,   now  Jethro 

bight. 
Red-man    and   pale-face   bore  it  equal 

ppite. 
The  railway  ruined  it,  the  natives  say. 
That  passed  unwisely  fifteen  miles  awar. 
And  made  a  drain  to  which,  with  steady 

ooze. 
Filtered  away  law,  stagecoach,  trade^ 

and  news. 
The  railway  saved  it ;  so  at  least  think 

those 
Who  love  old  ways,   old   houses,   old 

repose. 
Of  course  the  Tavern  stayed :  its  genial 

host 
Thought  not  of  flitting  more  than  did 

the  post 
On  wl^ich  high-hung  the  fading  sign* 

board  creaks. 
Inscribed,  'The    Eagle    Inn,  by  Ezia 

Weeks.' 

"  If  in  life's  journey  you  should  ever 

find 
An  inn  medicinal  for  body  and  mind, 
'T  is  sure  to  be  some  ^rowsy-looking 

house 
Whose  easy  landlord   has   a   bustling 

spouse : 
He,  if  he  like  you,  will  not  long  forego 
Some  bottle  deep  in  cobwebbed  dust  laid 

low. 
That,  since  the  War  we  used  to  call  the 

'Last.' 
Has  dozed  and  held  its  lang-syne  mem- 
ories fast ; 
From  him  exhales  that  Indian-summer 

air 
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Of  haxj,  Itar  wdoome  ererjwhen, 
While  with  her  toil  the  napery  is  white, 
The   china   dostlesa,   the   keen   knife- 

Uades  bright. 
Salt  dry  as  sand,  and  broad  that  aeems 

as  though 
T  were    rather  sea-foam   baked   than 

Tnlgar  dough. 

"In  our  swift  oonntrj,  houses  trim 

and  white 
Are  pitched  like  tanti,  the  lodging  of  a 

niyht; 
Each  on  its  bank  of  baked  torf  mounted 

high 
Perches  Impatient  o'er  the  roadside  dry, 
While   the   wronged   landscape  coldij 

stands  aloof, 
Befnsing  friendship  with   tha   npstart 

roof. 
Not   so  the  Eagle;  on  a  gsass-green 

swell 
That  toward  the  south  with  sweet  eoi^ 

cessions  fell 
It  dwelt  retired,  and  half  had  grown  to 

be 
As  aboriffinal  as  rock  or  tree. 
It  nestled  close  to  earth,  and  seemed  to 

brood 
O'er  homely  thoughts  in  a  hal^consdous 

mood, 
As  by  the  peat  that  rather  fades  than 

burns 
The   smoaldering   grandam   nods   and 

knits  by  turns, 
Happy,  although  her  newest  news  were 

old 
Ere  the  first  hostile  drnm  at  Concord 

rolled. 
If  paint  it  e'er  hsd  known,  it  knew  no 

more 
Than  vellow  lichens  spattered  thickly 

o'er 
That  soft  lead-gray,  less  dark  beneath 

the  eaves 
Which   the   slow  bmsh  of   wind   and 

weather  leaves. 
The  ample  roof  sloped  backward  to  the 

ground, 
And   vassal    lean-tos  gathered    thickly 

round. 
Patched  on,  as  sire  or  son  had  felt  the 

need, 
like  chance  growths  sprouting  from  the 

old  roof's  seed, 
Just  as  about  a  vellow-pine-tree  spring 
Its  rough-barked  darlings  in  a  filial  ring. 


Bnt  the  great  chimiMj  was  the  eestnl 

thought 
Whose  graritation  thzongli  the  doster 

wrought ; 
For  'tis  not  styles  far-fistefaed   from 

Greece  or  Uome, 
Bnt  Just  the  Fireside,  that  cao 

home; 
None  of  yoor  spindling  things  of 

style, 
like  pins  stuck  through  to  stay  the  eaid- 

bnilt  pile, 
It  rose   broad-shooldered,   Idiidly,  da- 

bonalr. 
Its  warn  breath  whitening  in  tbeOdo. 

berair. 
While  on  its  front  a  heart  in  outline 

showed 
The  place  it  filled  in  that  aenne  abode. 

"  When  firat  I  chanced  the  Eagle  lo 

explore, 
Esra  sat  listless  by  the  open  door ; 
One  chair  careened   him  at  an  angle 

meet, 
Another   nursed   his   hngdj-sIipperBd 

feet; 
Upon  a  third  reposed  a  ahirt- Bleeped 

arm, 
And  the  whole  man  diffused  tobacco's 

charm. 
'Are  you  the  landlords   'Wahl^Igoess 

I  be,' 
Watching  the  smoke,  he  answered  lei- 
surely, 
lie  was  a  stoutish  man,  and  through  the 

breast 
Of  his  loose  shirt  there  showed  abnmbly 

chest; 
Streaked   redly  as   a   wind^orebodii^ 

mom. 
His  tanned  cheeks  cnnred  to  temples 

closely  shorn ; 
Clean-ebaved  he  was,  save  where  a  hedge 

of  gray 
Upon  his  brawny  throat  leaned  CTery 

way 
About  an  Adam's-apple,  that  boieath 
Bulged  like  a  boulder  from  a  bramblj 

heath. 
The  Western  Worid's   tme  chOd  and 

nursling  he, 
Equipt  with  aptitudes  enough  for  three ; 
No  eye  like  his  to  yalne  horM  or  cow. 
Or  gauge  the  contents  of  a  steek  of 

mow; 
He  could  foretell  the  weather  at  n  woi^ 
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Ba  knew  the  haunt  of  eTory  beast  and 

bird, 
Or  where  a  two-pound  trout  was  sure 

tolle, 
Waiting  the  flutter  of  his  home-made 

Nay,  once  in  autumns  five,  he  had  the 

luck 
To  drop  at  fair-plaj  range  a  ten-tined 

buck ; 
Of  sportsmen   tme  he  favored  eyezy 

whim. 
But   never  cockney  found  a  guide  in 

him; 
A  natural  man,  with  all  his  instincts 

fresh, 
Not    buzzing    helpless   in   Reflection's 

mesh, 
Eirm  on  its  feet  stood  his  broad-shoul- 
dered mindy 
As  blutflj  honest  tts  a  northwest  wind ; 
Hard-headed  and  soft-hearted,  you'd 

scarce  meet 
A  kindlier  mixture  of  the  shrewd  and 

sweet; 
Generous  by  birth,  and   ill  at  saying 

'No,» 
Yet  in  a  bargain  he  was  all  men's  foe, 
Would  yield  no  inch  of  vantage  in  a 

trade, 
And  give  away  ere  nightfall  all  he  made. 

"'Can  I  have  lodging  here?'  once 
more  I  said. 

He  blew  a  whiff,  and,  leaning  back  his 
head, 

*Tou  come  a  piece  through  Bailey's 
woods,  I  s'pose, 

Acroet  a  bridge  where  a  big  swampoak 
grows? 

It  don't  grow,  neither ;  it 's  ben  dead  ten 
year. 

Nor  th'  ain't  a  livin'  creetur,  fur  nor 
near, 

Can  tell  wnt  killed  it;  but  I  some  mis- 
doubt 

'T  was  borers,  there 's  sech  heaps  on  'em 
about. 

Yon  did  n'  chance  to  run  ag'inst  m^  eon, 

A  long,  slab-sided  youngster  with  a 
gnn? 

He  'd  oughto  ben  back  more  'n  an  hour 
•go. 

An'  brought  some  birds  to  dress  for  sup- 
per —  sho  I 

Then  be  comes  now.  'Oaf,  Obed.  wut 
yegotf 


(He  'U  her  some  upland  plover  like  aa 

not.) 
Wal,  them's  real  nice  uns,  an '11  eat 

Al, 
£f  I  can  stop  their  bein'  over4one ; 
Nothin'  rUes  me  (I  pledge  my  fastinf 

word) 
Like  cookin'  out  the  natur*  of  a  bird ; 
(Obed,  you  pick  'em  out  o*  sight  an' 

sound. 
Your  ma'am   don't   love  no  feathail 

cluttrin'  round ;) 
Jes*  scare  'em  with  the  coals,  •*  thet 'a 

my  idee.' 
Then,  turning  suddenly  about  on  me, 
'  Wal,  Square,  I  guess  so.    Callilate  to 

stay? 
I '11  ask  Mis' Weeks;  'bout  (Ae<  it's  hem 

to  say.' 

"Well,  there  I  lingered  all  October 

through. 
In  that  sweet  atmosphere  of  hazy  blue. 
So  leisurely,  so  soothing,  so  forgiving, 
That  sometimes  makes  New  E^land  flft 

for  livine. 
I  watched  the  landscape,  erst  so  granite 

glum, 
Bloom  like  the  south  side  of  a  ripening 

plum, 
And  each  rock -maple  on  the  hillside 

make 
His  ten  days'  sunset  doubled  in  the  lake ; 
The  very  stone  walls  draggling  up  the 

hills 
Seemed  touched,  and  wavered  in  their 

roundhead  wills. 
Ah !  there  's  a  deal  of  sugar  in  the  sun  1 
Tap  me  in  Indian  summer,  I  should  run 
A  juice  to  make  rock-candy  of,  —  but 

then 
We  get  such  weather  scarce  one  year  in 

ten. 

"  There  was  a  parlor  in  the  house,  a 

room 
To  make  yon  shudder  with  its  prudish 

gloom. 
The  furniture  stood  round  with  such  aa 

air. 
There  seemed  an  old  maid's  ghost  ia 

every  chair 
Which  looked  as  it  had  scuttled  to  Its 

place 
And  pulled  extempore  a  Sunday  face^ 
Too  smugly  proper  for  a  world  of  sin. 
Like  boys  on  whom  the  minister  comes  iii« 
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The  toble»  fronting  jon  with  icy  stare, 
Strove  to  look  witleaB  that  it:i  legs  were 

bare, 
While  the  black  aofa  with  ita  horte>hair 

pall 
doomed  like  a  bier  for  Comfort's  fa- 

neral. 
Each  piece  appeared  to  do  its  chilly  best 
To  seem  an  utter  stranger  to  the  rest, 
Ai  if  acquaintanceship  wen  deadly  sin, 
like  Britons  meeting  in  a  foreijp  iim. 
Two  portraits  graced  the  w»il  m  grim- 
mest trnth, 
Mister  and  Mistrtsss  W.  in  their  yonth, — 
New  England  yonth,  that  seems  a  sort 

of  pill, 
Half  wish-I-dared,  half  Edwards  on  the 

Will, 
Bitter  to  swallow,  and  which  leaves  a 

trace 
Of  Calvinistic  cholic  on  the  face. 
Between  ihem,  o'er  the  mantel,  hang  in 

state 
Solomon's  temple,  done  in  copperplate ; 
Inyention  pure,  bat  meant,  we  may  pre- 
sume. 
To  give  some  Scriptnze  sanction  to  the 

ruom. 
fi'acing  thid  last,  two  samplers  yon  might 

see. 
Each,  with  its  urn  and  stiffly-weeping 

tree, 
Devoted  to  some  memory  long  ago 
More  faded  than  their  lines  of  worsted 

woe; 
Cut  paper  decked  their  frames  against 

the  flies. 
Though  none  e'er  dared  an  entrance  who 

were  wise, 
And  buHhed  asparagus  in  fading  green 
Added  its  shiver  to  the  franklin  dean. 

"  When  first  arrived,  I  chilled  a  half- 
hour  there, 

Kor  dared  deflower  with  use  a  single 
chair ; 

I  caaght  no  cold,  yet  flying  pains  could 
find 

For  weeks  in  me,  —  a  rheumatism  of 
miud. 

One  thing  alone  imprisoned  there  had 

Sower 
me  in  the  place  that  long  half- 
hour : 
A  scutcheon  this,    a  helm-surmounted 

■hield, 
Three  griffins  argent  on  a  sable  field ; 


A  relic  of  the  shipwrecked  pu/k  waa  hiBt% 
And  Ezra  held  some  Oid^  World  lombef 

dear. 
Nay,  do  not  smile;  I  love  tlua  kind  of 

thing. 
These  cooped  traditions  with  a  bfokeo 

wing. 
This   freehold    nook  in  Fancy's   pipe* 

blown  ball. 
This  leas  than  nothinff  that  ia  more  than 

aUI  ^ 

Have  I  not  teen   sweet  natures  kept 

alive 
Amid  the  humdrum  of  your  boeinflBB 

hive, 
Undowered  spinsters  shielded  fiom  all 

harms. 
By  airy  incomes  from  a  coat  of  armsl " 

He  paused  a  moment  and  his  featnrBi 

took 
The  flitting  sweetness  of  that  inward 

look 
I  hinted  at  before ;  but,  scarcely  seen. 
It  shrank  for  shelter  'neath  his  harder 

mien. 
And,  rapping  his  black  pipe  of  ashes 

clear, 
He  went  on  with  a  self-derisive  sneer : 
"No  doubt  we  make  a  part  of  God's 

design. 
And  break   the   forest -path   for  fset 

divine; 
To  furnish  foothold  for  this  grand  pr^ 

vision 
Is  good,  and  yet  —  to  be  the  mere  tran- 
sition. 
That,  you  will  say,  is  also  good,  thoogfa  I 
Scarce  like  to  feed  the  ogre  By-and-by. 
Raw  edges  rasp  my  nerves ;  my  taste  if 

wooed 
By  things  that  are,  not  going  to  be^ 

g«)d, 
Though  were  I  what  I  dreamed  two 

lustres  gone, 
I  'd  stay  to  help  the  Consummation  on. 
Whether  a  new  Rome  than  the  old  men 

fair, 
Or  a  deadflat  of  raseal-mled  despair; 
But  my  skuU  somehow  never  closed  the 

suture 
That  seems  to  knit  yours  firmly  with  tho 

future, 
So  yon  *11  excuse  me  if  I  'm  sometiiDM 

fain 
To  tie  the  past's  warm  nighteap  o*cr  my 

brain; 
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X  *m  auite  aware  't  is  not  in  fashion 

nere, 
But  then  yoor  northeast  winds  are  to 

severe! 

''Bat  to  mj  story :  though 't  is  tmly 

naught 
Bat  a  few  hints  in  Memory's  sketchbook 

caught, 
And  which  may  daim  a  Talue  on  the 

score 
Of  calling  back  some  scenery  now  no 

more. 
Shall  I  confess?    The  tavern's   only 

Seemed  (be  not  shocked!)  its  homely- 
featured  bar. 

Here  dozed  a  fire  of  beechen  logs,  that 
bred 

Strange  fancies  in  its  embers  golden-red, 

And  narsed  the  loggerhead  whose  hissing 
dip, 

Timed  by  nice  insdoct,  creamed  the  mag 
of  flip 

That  made  from  mouth  to  month  its 
genial  round, 

Kor  left  one  nature  wholly  winter- 
bound; 

Hence  dropt  the  tinkling  coal  all  mellow- 


npe 
fnde 


Por  Uncle  Beuben's  talk -extinguished 
pipe; 

Hence  rayed  the  h^t,  as  from  an  m- 
door  sun. 

That  wooed  forth  many  a  shoot  of  rustic 
fun. 

Here  Ezra  ruled  as  king  by  right 
divine ; 

Ko  other  face  had  such  a  wholesome  shine, 

l^o  laugh  like  his  so  full  of  honest  cheer ; 

Above  the  rest  it  crowed  like  Chanti- 
cleer. 

"  In  this  one  room  his  dame  you  never 

saw, 
"Where  reigned  by  custom  old  a  Salic 

law; 
Here  coatless  lolled  he  on  his  throne  of 

oak, 
And  every  tongue  paused  midway  if  he 

spoke. 
Due  mirth  he  loved,  yet  was  his  sway 

severe : 
Ko  blear-eyed  driveller  got  his  stagger 

here; 
'Measure  was  happinew;  who  wanted 

more^ 


Must  buy  his  rain  at  the  Deacon's  store ; ' 
None  but  his  lodgers  after   ten  could 

stay, 
Nor  after  nine  on  eves  of  Sabbath^ay. 
He  had  his  favorites  and  his  pensioners, 
The  same  that  gypsy  Nature  owns  for 

hers: 
Loose-ended  sonls,  whose   skilis  bring 

scanty  gold, 
And  whom  the  poor-house  catches  when 

they  're  old : 
Bade  oountiy-minstrels,  men  who  doctor 

kine. 
Or  graft,  and,  out  of  scions  ten,  save  nine ; 
Creatures  of  genius   they,    but   ntver 

meant 
To  keep  step  with  the  civic  regiment 
These  Ezra  welcomed,   feeling   in  his 

mind 
Perhaps  some  motions  of  the  vagrant 

kind; 
These  paid  no  money,  yet  for  them  ha 

drew 
Special  Jamaica  from  a  tap  they  knew, 
And,  for  their  feelings,  chalked  behind 

the  door 
With  solemn  face  a  visionary  score. 
This  thawed  to  life  in  Uncle  Keuben's 

throat 
A  torpid  shoal  of  jest  and  anecdote, 
Like   those   queer   fish  that  doze   the 

droughts  away. 
And  wait  for  moisture,  wrapt  in  sun- 
baked clay ; 
This  warmed  the  one-eyed  fiddler  to  his 

task. 
Perched  in  the  comer  on  an  empty  cask. 
By  whose  shrill  art  rapt  suddenly,  some 

boor 
Rattled  a  doubl&shuffle  on  the  floor ; 
'Huirs  Victory*  was,  indeed,  the  fik 

vorite  air. 
Though  'Yankee  Doodle'  claimed  iti* 

proper  share. 

"  'T  was  there  I  caught  from  Undo 

Reuben's  lips. 
In  dribbling  monologue  'twixt    whifb 

and  ^ps, 
The  story  I  so  long  have  tried  to  tell ; 
The  humor  coarse,  the  persons  common 

— well. 
From  Nature  only  do  I  love  to  paint. 
Whether  she  send  a  satyr  or  a  saint; 
To  me  Sincerity 's  the  one  thing  good. 
Soiled  though  she  be  and  lost  to  mA 

denhood. 
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Qnompef^n  !•  a  town  iom«  ten  miles 

soath 
From  Jethro,  at  Na^amscot  liTeMnoath, 
A  seaport  town,  and  makes  its  title  g^ood 
With  lumber  and  dried  fish  and  eastern 

wood. 
Here  Deacon  Bitters  dwelt  and  kept  the 

Store, 
The  richest  man  for  manj  a  mile  of 

shore; 
In  little  less  than  eTefything  dealt  he, 
From  meetine-hoQses  to  a  chest  of  tea; 
80  dextrous  therewithal  a  flint  to  skin, 
Ue  conld  make  profit  on  a  single  pin ; 
In  business  strict,  to  bring  the  balance 

true 
He  had  been  known  to  bite  a  fig  in  two. 
And  chimge  a  board-nail  for  a  shingle. 

nail. 
All  that  he  had  he  ready  held  for  sale. 
His  honse,  his  tomb,  wliate'er  the  law  al* 

lows, 
And  he  had  pladlj  parted  with  his  spoose. 
His  one  ambition  still  to  get  and  get. 
He  wonld  arreat  your  very  ghost  for  debt. 
His  store  looked  righteous,  should  the 

Parson  come, 
Bnt  in  a  dark  back-room  he  peddled  rum. 
And  eased  Ma'am  Conscience,  if  she  e'er 

wonld  scold. 
By  christening  it  with  water  ere  he  sold. 
A  small,  dry  man  he  was,  who  wore  a 

queue, 
And  one  white  neckcloth  all  the  week- 
days through,  — 
On  Monday  white,  by  Saturday  as  dun 
As  that  worn  homeward  by  the  prodigal 

son. 
His  frosted  earlocks,  striped  with  foxy 

brown, 
Were  braided  up  to  hide  a  desert  crown ; 
His  coat  was  brownish,  black  perhaps  of 

yore; 
In  summer-time  a  banyan  loose  he  wore ; 
Hid  trousers  short,  through  many  a  sea- 
son true. 
Made  no  pretence  to  hide  his  stockings 

blue; 
A  waistcoat  buCf  his  chief  adornment  was, 
Its  porcelain  buttons  rimmed  with  dusky 

brass. 
A  deacon  he,  you  saw  it  in  each  limb. 
And  well  he  knew  to  deacon-off  a  hymn. 
Or  lead  the  choir  through  all  itt  wander- 
ing woes 
With  Toice  that  gathered  unction  in  his 

nose, 


Wherrin  a  constant  sinifik  yon  niigm 

hear. 
As  if  with  him  'twere  winter  all  tfas 

year. 
At  pew-head  sat  he  with  deooroos  pains, 
In  seimon-dme  conld  fooc  his  weekly 

gains. 
Or,   with   closed   eyes   and  heaveital^ 

stracted  air, 
Conld  plan  a  new  inrestmeot  in  loogw 

prayer. 
A  pious  man,  and  thrifty  too,  he  made 
The  psalms  and  prophets  partnen  in  his 

trade, 
And  in  his  orthodoxy  straitened  more 
As  it  enlarged  the  business  at  his  stoce; 
He  honored  Moses,  but,  when  gain  ha 

planned. 
Had  his  own  notion  of  the  Promised 

Land. 

"  Soon  as  the  winter  made  the  ■lfl<i<imj^ 

good. 
From  far  around  the  farmers  hanled  him 

wood. 
For  aU  the  trade  had  gathered  *neath  his 

thumb. 
He  paid  in  groceries  and  New  England 

rum, 
Making  two  profits  with  a  oonadenoe 

clear, — 
Cheap  all  he  bought,  and  all  he  paid  with 

dear. 
With  his  own  mete-wand  measuring  ev^ 

ery  load. 
Each  somehow  had  diminished  on  the 

.road; 
An  honest  cord  in  Jethro  still  would  fail 
By  a  good  foot  upon  the  Deacon's  scale. 
And,  more  to  abate  the  price,  his  gimlet 

eye 
Wonld  pierce  to  cat^ticka  that  none  else 

could  spy ; 
Yet  none  dared  grumble,  for  no  fanner 

yet 
Bat  Kew  Year  found  him  in  the  De» 

con's  debt. 

"  While  the  first  snow  was  mealy  on* 

der  feet,  f 

A  team  drawled  creaking  down  Qoom* 

pegan  street. 
Two  cords  of  oak  weighed  down  the 

grinding  sled, 
And  cornstalk  fodder  rustled  orerhead ; 
The  oxen's  muziles,  as  they  ahooklerai 

through. 
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Wen  nlTer-friDged ;  the  driyer'g  own 

was  blue 
As  the  coarse  frock  that  swung  below 

his  knee. 
Behind  his  load  for  shelter  waded  he ; 
His  mittened  hands  now  on  his  chest  he 

beat, 
Now  stamped  the  stifiened  cowhides  of 

his  leet, 
Hashed  as  a  ghost's;  his  armpit  scarce 

could  hold 
The  walnut  whipitock   slippery-bright 

with  cold. 
Whst  wonder  if,  the  tayem  as  he  past, 
He  looked  and  longed,  and  stayed  his 

beasts  at  last. 
Who  patient  stood  and  veiled  themselres 

in  steam 
While  he  explored  the  bar-room's  ruddy 

gleam  1 

"  Before  the  fire,  in  want  of  thought 
profonndi 

There  sat  a  brother-townsman  weather- 
bound * 

A   sturdy  churl,  crisp-headed,  bristly- 
eared, 

Bed  as  a  pepper;  'twizt  coarse  brows 
and  Deard 

His  eyes  lay  ambushed,  on  the  watch  for 
fool^ 

Clear,  gray,  and  glittering  like  two  hay- 
edged  pool8 ; 

A  shifty  creature,  with  a  turn  for  fun, 

Could  swap  a  poor  horse  for  a  better 
one, — 

He  'd  a  high-stepper  always  in  his  stall ; 

Liked  far  and  near,  and  dreaded  there-, 
withaL 

To  him  the  in-oomer, '  Perez,  how  d'  ye 
dor 

'Jest  as  I'm  mind  to,  Obed;  how  do 
you?' 

Then,  his   eyes   twinkling  such   swift 
gleams  as  run 

Along  the  levelled  barrel  of  a  gun 

Brought  to  his  shoulder  by  a  man  you 
know 

Will  bring  his  game  down,  he  continued, 
'So, 

I   s'pose   you're   haulin'   wood?    But 
you  're  too  late  ; 

The  Deacon 's  off ;  Old  Splitfoot  could  n't 
wait ; 

He  made  a  bee-line  las'  night  in  the  storm 

To  where  he  won't  need  wood  to  keep 
him  waim. 


Tore  this  he 's  treunver  of  a  fond  to  train 
Young  imps  as  missionaries;  hopes  to 

gain 
That  way  a  contract  that  he  has  in  view 
For  fireproof  pitchforks  of  a  pattern  new. 
It  must  have  tickled  him,  all  drawbacks 

weighed. 
To  think  he  stnck  the  Old  One  in  a 

trade; 
His  soul,  to  start  with,  wasn't  worth  a 

carrot, 
And  all  he  'd  left  'onld  hardly  serve  to 

swear  at.' 

"By  this  time  Obed  had  his  wits 

thawed  out, 
And,  looking  at  the  other  half  in  doubt. 
Took  off  his  fox-skin  cap  to  scratch  his 

head, 
Donned   it  again,  and   drawled  forth, 

'  Mean  he 's  dead  ? ' 
'  JesBO ;  he 's  dead  and  t'  other  d  that 

foUers 
With  folks  that  never  love  a  thing  but 

dollars. 
He  pulled  up  stakes  last  evening,  fair  and 

square. 
And  ever  since  there 's  been  a  row  Down 

There. 
The  minute  the  old  chap  arrived,  yop  see, 
Comes  the  Boss-devil  to  him,  and  says  he, 
'*  What  are  you  good  at  ?   Little  enough, 

1  fear ; 
We  callilate  to  make  folks  useful  here." 
'*  Well,"  says  old  Bitters,  *'  I  expect  I 

can 
Scale  a  fair  load  of  wood  with  e'er  a 


man. 


n 


tt 


Wood  we  don't  deal  in;  but  perhaps 

yon  '11  suit, 
Becanse  we  buy  our  brimstone  by  the 

foot: 
Here,  take  this  measurin'  rod,  as  smooth 

as  sin. 
And  keep  a  reckonin'  of  what   loads 

comes  in. 
Ton  'U  not  want  business,  for  we  need  a 

lot 
To  keep  the  Tankees  that  yon  send  ns 

hot; 
At  firin'  up  they  're  barely  half  as  spry 
As  Spaniards  or  Italians,  though  they  're 

dry; 
At  first  we  have  to  let  the  draught  on 

stronger. 
But,  heat  'em  through,  they  seem  to  hold 

it  longer." 


4S6 


rrrz  adam^s  stobt. 


*'  Bitten  he  took  the  rod,  and  piettj 
Boon 

A  te«mBter  comes,  whistling  an  ez-pealm 
tone. 

A  likelier  chap  yon  would  nt  ask  to  see, 

Mo  different,  out  his  limp,  from  yoo  or 
me'  — 

*  No  different,  Perei  I  Don't  yoor  mem- 
ory ftiil  1 

Why,  wbeie  in  thunder  wss  his  horns 
andtaUf 

'They're  only  worn  hy  some  old-fash- 
h>ned  pokes ; 

Th^  mostly  aim  aft  looking  jost  like 

Bech  things  are  scarce  as  qnenes  and  top- 
boots  here; 
T  would  spoil  their  usefulness  to  look 

too  queer. 
£f  you  could  always  know  'em  when 

they  come, 
They  'd  get  no  purchase  on  you :  now  be 

mum. 
On  oome  the  teamster,  smart  as  Davy 

Crockett, 
Jinglin'  the  red-hot  coppers  in  his  pocket, 
And  dost  behind,  ('t  was  gold-dust,  you  M 

ha'  sworn,) 
A  load  of  sulphur  yellower  'n  seed-oom ; 
To  see  it  wasted  as  it  is  Down  There 
Would  make  a  Friction-Match  Co.  tear 

its  hair  I 
^'Hold  on!"  says  Bitters,  "stop  right 

where  you  be ; 
You  can't  go  in  athout  a  pass  from  me/' 
"All  right,"  says  t'  other,  "only  step 

round  smart ; 
I  must  be  home  by  noon-time  with  the 

cart" 
Bitters  ^^oes  round  it  sharp-eyed  as  a  rat, 
Then  with  a  scrap  of  paper  on  his  hat 
Pretends  to  cipher.    "  By  the  public  staff, 
That  load  scarce  rises  twelve  foot  and  a 

half." 
**  There 's  fourteen  foot  and  orer,"  says 

the  driver, 
**  Worth  twenty  dollars,  ef  it 's  worth  a 

stiver ; 
Good    fourth-proof   brimstone,   that*ll 

make  'cm  squirm,  — 
I  leave  it  to  the  Headman  of  the  Firm ; 
After  we  masure  it,  we  atwavs  lay 
8ome  on  to  allow  for  settlin^by  the  way. 
Imp  and  full-grown,  I  've  carted  sulphur 

here, 
And  gi'n  fair  satisfaction,  thirty  year." 
With  that  they  fell  to  qnarxellin'  so  loud 


That  in  five  mlnutei  they  had  dnw«d  • 

crowd. 
And  afore  long  the  Buss,  who  heaitl  the 

row. 
Comes  elbowin'  in  with  "  What  %  to  pay 

here  now  1 " 
Both  parties  heard,  the  measurin'-iod  he 

takes. 
And  of  the  load  a  careful  survey  makea 
"  8ence  I  have  bossed  the  baanoss  here,** 

says  he, 
"  No  fairer  load  was  ever  seen  hy  meu" 
Then,  tumih'  to  the  Deacon,  *'  Ton  mean 

ens. 
None  of  yoor  old  Qnompegan  tricks  with 

us! 
They  won't  do  here :  we  'n  plain  oid- 

fashioned  folks. 
And  don't  quito  understand,  that  kind  o' 

jokes. 
I  know  this  teamster,  and  hia  pa  afore 

him, 
And  the  hard-working  Mrs.  D.  that  bora 

him; 
He  would  n't  soil  his  oonsdenoe  with  a 

lie, 
Though  he  might  get  the  cnatom-hooM 

therebv. 
Here,  constable,   take   Bitters  by   the 

queue. 
And  dap  him  into  furnace  ninety-two. 
And  try  this  brimstone  on  him ;  if  he  \i 

bright. 
He  '11  find  the  masure  honest  afore  night 
He  isn't  worth  hU  fuel,  and  I 'U  bet 
The  parish  oven  has  to  take  him  yet  I "' 

"  This  is  my  tale,  heard  twenty  yean 


ago 
Ubc 


From  Uncle  Reuben,  as  the  logs  homed 

low. 
Touching  the  walls  and  ceiling  with  that 

bloom 
That  makes  a  rose's  calyx  of  a  room. 
I  could  not  give  his  langoage,  wher^ 

through  ran 
The  gamy  flavor  of  the  bookless  man 
Who  shapes  a  word  before  the  fancy 

cools. 
As  lonely  Crufloe  improvised  his  todlsL 
I  liked  the  tale,  — 'twas  like  so  maiiy 

told 
By  Rntebenf  and  his  brother  Troav^res 

bold; 
Nor  were  the  hearers  much  unlike  te 

theirs. 
Men  nnsophisticate,  mdMMrrad  as  beam 
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is  gone  and  his  large-hearted  kind, 

Tbe  landlords  of  the  ho^spi  table  mind ; 

Good  Warriner  of  Springfield  was  the 
last; 

An  inn  is  now  a  tision  of  the  past ; 

One  jret-auiriTing  hoet  my  mind  re- 
calls,— 

Ton  11  find  him  K  yon  go  to  Trenton 
Falls.*' 


XHB  OBIGIN  OF  DIDACTIC  POBTBT. 

Wbks  wise  Minerva  still  was  yonng 
And  inst  the  least  romantic, 

8oon  after  from  Jove's  head  she  flung 
That  preternatural  antic, 

T  is  said,  to  keep  from  idleness 
Or  flirting,  those  twin  curses, 

She  spent  her  leisure,  more  or  lees, 


In  writing 


,  no,  yerses. 


How  nice  they  were  I  to  rhyme  with  far 

A  kind  itar  did  not  tarry  ; 
The  metre,  too,  was  regular 

As  schoolboy's  dot  and  carry ; 
And  full  they  were  of  pious  plums. 

So  extrarsuper-moral,  — 
For  sucking  Virtue's  tender  gums 

Most  tooth-enticing  coral. 

A  clean,  fair  copy  she  prepares. 

Makes  sure  of  moods  and  tenses, 
With   her  own   hand,  —  for   prudence 
spares 

A  man-  (or  woman-)  -nc^sis ; 
Complete,  and  tied  with  ribbons  proud, 

She  hinted  soon  how  cosy  a 
Treat  it  would  be  to  read  them  loud 

After  next  day's  Ambrosial. 

The  Gods  thought  not  it  wonld  amuse 

So  much  as  Homer's  Odyssees, 
But  could  not  very  well  refuse 

The  properest  of  Goddesses : 
60  all  sat  round  in  attitudes 

Of  Tarioua  dejection, 
As  with  a  hem  J  tbe  queen  of  pmdes 

Began  her  grave  prelection. 

At  the  first  panse  Zeus   said,   "Well 
sung! — 

I  mean — ask  Phcebus,  — he  knows." 
Bays  Phcebns, "  Zounds  1  a  wolf 's  among 

Admetus's  morinoHl 
Fine  I  very  fine  !  but  I  must  po ; 

They  stand  in  need  of  me  there  s 


Excuse  me  I "  snatched  his  stick,  and  so 
Plunged  down  the  gladdened  ether. 

With  the  next  gap,  Mars  said,  **  For  ma 

Don't  wait,  —  naught  could  he  finer. 
But  I  'm  engaged  at  half  past  three,  — 

A  fight  in  Asia  Minor ! " 
Then  Venus  lisped,  *'  I  'm  sorely  tried. 

These  duty-calls  are  vip'rous ; 
But  I  mtat  go ;  I  have  a  bride 

To  see  awat  in  Cypms." 

Then  Bacchus,  —  "I  must  say  good  by6^ 

Although  my  peace  it  jeopards ; 
I  meet  a  man  at  four,  to  try 

A  well-broke  pair  of  leopards.** 
His  words  woke  Hermea.  "  Ah ! "  he 

"  I  so  love  moral  theses  1 " 
Then  winked  at  Hebe,  who  turned  red. 

And  smoothed  her  apron's  creases. 

Just  then  Zens  snored,  —  the  Eagle  drew 

His  head  the  wing  from  under ; 
Zeus  snored,  —  o'er  startled  Greece  then 
flew 

The  many-volnmed  thnnder. 
Some  augurs  counted  nine,  some,  ten ; 

Some  said  't  was  war,  some,  famine, 
And  all.  that  other-minded  men 

Would  get  a  precious ^ 

Proud  Pallas  sighed,^' It  will  not  do; 

Against  the  Muse  1  've  sinned,  oh  1 " 
And  her  torn  rhymes  sent  flying  through 

Olympus's  back  window. 
Then,  fiacking  np  a  peplus  clean. 

She  took  the  snortest  path  thence^ 
And  opened,  with  a  mind  serene, 

A  Sunday-school  in  Athens. 

The  verses  ?    Some  in  ocean  swilled. 

Killed  every  fish  that  bit  to  'em ; 
Some  Galen  caught,  and,  when  distille4 

Found  morphine  the  residuum ; 
But  some  that  rotted  on  the  earth 

Sprang  np  again  in  copies. 
Ana  gave  two  strong  narcotics  birth. 

Didactic  verse  and  poppies. 

Years  after,  when  a  poet  asked 

The  Goddesses  opinion, 
As  one  whose  soul  its  wings  hnd  tasked 

In  Art's  clear-aired  dominion, 
"  Discriminate,"  she  said,  **  betimes; 

The  Mnse  is  unforgiving ; 
Pnt  all  yonr  beauty  in  your  rhymes 

Your  morals  in  yonr  living.''^ 
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Doir*T  beUeve  in  the  Flying  Datchman  ? 

I  't«  known  the  fellow  for  yean ; 
My  batton  I  're  wxenehed  from  hia  dntch, 
man: 

I  ahndder  whenever  he  neara  I 

He  'a  a  Rip  ran  Winkle  akipper, 
A  wanderinff  Jew  of  the  aea* 

Who  aails  hia  Dedenlled  old  clipper 
In  the  wind'a  eye,  atraight  aa  a  beei 

Back  topaaila !  yon  can*$  eaoape  him ; 

The  man-ropee  stretch  with  hia  weight. 
And  the  qneereat  old  toggeriea  drape 
him. 
The  Lord  koowa  how  long  oat  of 
datel 

Like  a  long-diaembodied  idea, 
(A  kind  of  ghoat  plentifol  now,) 

He  standa  there ;  yon  fancy  yon  aee  a 
CooTal  of  Tenieia  or  Doaw. 

He  greeta  yon ;  would  hare  yon  take  let- 
ters: 
Ton  acan  the  addreaaea  with  dread. 
While  he  mnttera  hia  domwn  and  we^ 
t«rf, — 
They  're  all  from  the  dead  to  the  dead  I 

Ton  aeem  taking  time  for  reflection. 
Bat  the  heart  filla  your  throat  with  a 
jam. 

Aa  you  spell  in  each  faded  direction 
An  ominona  ending  in  dam. 

Am  I  tagging  my  rhjmea  to  a  legend ! 
That  were  changing  green  turtle  to 
mock: 
No,  thank  you !    I  *Te  found  out  which 
wedge-end 
la  meant  for  the  head  of  a  block. 

The  fellow  I  have  in  my  mind 'a  eye 
Flays  the  old  Skipper'a  part  here  on 
shore, 

And  aticks  like  a  burr,  till  he  finda  I 
Hare  got  juat  the  gauge  of  hia  bore. 

Thia  postman  'twixt  one  ghoat  and  t* 
other. 
With  last  datea  that  smell  of  the 
mould, 
\  hare  met  him  (O  man  and  brother. 
Forgive  me !)  m  aaure  and  gold. 


In  the  pnlpit  I've  known  of  hia  pratfc 

ing. 
Ont  of  hearing  behind  the  time. 
Some  atatement  of  Balaam^a  impeaci^ 

iBg> 
Giving  Eve  a  due  aenae  of  her  crima. 


Ihave  aeen  him  aome  poor  ancient  tbraah- 
ing 
Into  aomething  (Qod  aave  na  I)  moif 
dry, 
With  the  Water  of  Life  itself  waahiny 
The  life  ont  of  earth,  aea,  and  skj. 

0  dread  fellow-^noital,  get  newer 
Deapatchea  to  carry,  or  none ! 

We  're  aa  quick  aa  the  Greek  and  tlw  Jew 
were 
At  knowing  a  loaf  from  a  atooa. 

Till  the  couriers  of  God  fall  m  datj. 
We  aha'n't  ask  a  mummy  for  newa^ 

Nor  sate  the  aoul'a  hungar  for  beantr 
With  your  drawings  from  caata  of  a 
Muae. 


CSSDIDIlCnB  JOVBIC  BBGHAUL 

O  DATS  endeared  to  eveir  Moae^ 
When  nobody  had  any  V  iewa, 
Nor,  while  the  dondacape  of  hia  mind 
By  every  breeie  waa  new  designed, 
Inaiated  all  the  world  ahould  aee 
Camela  or  whalea  where  none  there  be  I 

0  happj  days,  when  men  received 
From  atre  to  son  what  all  believed. 
And  left  the  other  world  in  bliaa^ 
Too  busy  with  bedevilling  thia  1 

Beset  by  doubts  of  every  breed 

In  the  last  bastion  of  my  creed, 

With  shot  and  shell  for  Sabbath^^hioae^ 

1  watch  the  storming-party  dimb. 
Panting  (their  prey  in  easy  reach). 

To  pour  triumphant  through  the  breadi 
In  walls  that  shed  like  snowflakes  tona 
Of  miasiles  from  old-fashioned  guna. 
But  crumble  'neath  the  stonn  that  pova 
All  day  and  night  from  bigger  bores. 
There,  as  I  hopeless  watch  and  wait 
The  last  life-crushing  coil  of  Fate^ 
Despair  finds  solace  in  the  praise 
Of  those  serene  dawn-rosy  days 
Ere  microscopes  had  made  ns'heim 
To  large  estates  of  doubts  and 
By  proving  that  the  title-deedi^ 
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Once  all'tafficfent  for  men's  needs, 
Are  palimpsesta  that  warce  disguise 
The  tracings  of  still  earlier  lies* 
ThemseWes  as  snrelr  written  o'er 
An  older  fib  erased  before. 

So  from  these  days  I  flj  to  those 
That  in  the  landlocked  Past  repose, 
Where  no  rude  wind  of  doctrine  shakes 
From  bloom -flushed  boughs  nntimdy 

flakes; 
Where   morning's    eyes    see     nothing 

strange, 
Ko  erode  perplezitj  of  chan^, 
And  morrows  trip  along  their  ways 
8ecnre  as  happy  yesteraays. 
Then  there  were  rulers  who  could  trace 
Through  heroes  up  to  gods  their  race. 
Pledged  to  fair  fame  and  noble  use 
By  veins  from  Odin  filled  or  Zeus, 
And  under  bonds  to  keep  divine 
The  praise  of  a  celestial  line. 
Then  priests  could  pile  the  altai*s  sods, 
With  whom  gods  spake  as  they  with 

gods, 
And  everywhere  from  haunted  earth 
JBroke  springs  of  wonder,  that  had  birth 
5n  depths  divine  beyond  the  ken 
And  fatal  scrutiny  of  men ; 
Then  hills  and  groves  and  streams  and 


Thrilled  with  immortal  presences, 

I^ot  too  ethereal  for  the  scope 

Of  human  passion's  dream  or  hope. 

Now  Pan  at  last  is  surely  dead, 
And  King  No-Credit  reigns  instead, 
Whose  officers,  morosely  strict, 
Poor  Fancy's  tenantry  evict. 
Chase  the  last  Qenius  from  the  door. 
And  nothing  dances  any  more. 
Nothing  ?    Ah,  yes,  our  tables  do, 
prumming  the  Old  One's  own  tattoo, 
And,  if  the  oracles  are  dumb, 
Have  we  not  mediums  1    Why  be  glum  ? 

Fly  thither  1    Why,  the  very  air 

Is  full  of  hindrance  and  despair  1 

Fly  thither  ?    But  I  cannot  fly ; 

My  doubts  enmesh  me  if  I  try,  —    . 

Fach  lilliputian,  but,  combined. 

Potent  a  giant's  limbs  to  bind. 

This  world  and  that  are  growing  dark ; 

A  huge  interrogation  mark. 

The  Devil's  crook  episcopal. 

Still  borne  before  him  since  the  Fall, 

Blackens  with  its  ill-omened  sign 


The  old  blue  heaven  of  faith  benign. 
Whence?  Whither?  Wherefore?  How? 

Which?    Why? 
All  ask  at  once,  all  wait  reply. 
Men  feel  old  systems  cracking  under 

'em; 
life  saddens  to  a  mere  conundrum 
Which  once  Religion  solved,  but  she 
Has  lost  —  has  Science  found  ?  —  the 

key. 

What  was  snow-bearded  Odin,  trow, 

The  mighty  hunter  long  ago, 

Whose  horn  and  hounds  the  peasant 

hears 
Still  when  the  Northlights  shake  their 

spears? 
Science  nath  answers  twain,  I  *ye  heard ; 
Choose  which    you  will,  nor   hope  a 

third; 
Whichever  box  the  truth  be  stowed  in. 
There 's  not  a  sliver  left  of  Odin. 
Either  he  was  a  pinchbrowed  thing, 
With  scarcely  wit  a  stone  to  fling, 
A  creature  both  in  size  and  shape 
Nearer  than  we  are  to  the  ape, 
Who  hnng  sublime  with  brat  and  spouse 
By  tail  prehensile  from  the  boughs, 
And,  happier  than  his  maimed  descend- 
ants, 
The  culture- curtailed  independents, 
Coald  pluck  his  cherries  with  both  paws^ 
And  stuff  with  both  his  big-boned  jaws ; 
Or  else  the  core  his  name  enveloped 
Was  from  a  solar  myth  developed. 
Which,  hunted  to  its  primal  shoot. 
Takes  refuge  in  a  Sanskrit  root. 
Thereby  to  instant  death  explaining 
The  little  poetry  remaining. 

Try  it  with  Zens,  't  is  just  the  same ; 
The  thing  evades,  we  hog  a  name ; 
Nay,  scarcely  that,  —  perhaps  a  vapor 
Bom  of  some  atmospheric  caper. 
All  Lempriere's  fables  blur  together 
In  cloudy  symbols  of  the  weather. 
And  Aphrodite  rose  from  frothy  seas 
But  to  illustrate  such  hypotheses. 
With  years  enough  behind  his  back, 
Lincoln  will  take  the  selfsame  track. 
And  prove,  hulled  f Hirly  to  the  cob, 
A  mere  vagary  of  Old  Prob. 
Give  the  right  man  a  solar  myth. 
And  he  11  confute  the  sun  therewith. 

They  make  things  admirably  plain, 
But  one  hard  question  wiU  remain' 
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If  one  hTpoihesis  too  lose. 

Another  m  im  pliice  you  choose. 

Bat,    voar    faith    gone,    O    man    and 

brother, 
WhoM  shop  ahull  fomisb  yon  another  ? 
One  that  will  wash,  I  mean,  and  wear. 
And  wrap  as  warmly  from  despair  ? 
While  they  are  clearing  up  oar  pozzies. 
And  clapping  prophylactic  muzzles 
On  the  Actason's  hounds  that  sniff 
Our  deriooa  track  through  But  and  If, 
Would  they  *d  explain  away  the  Devil 
And  other  faOs  that  won*t  keen  level. 
But  rise  beneath  oar  feet  or  fail, 
A  reeling  ship*s  deck  in  a  ^alel 
God  Tanish^long  ago,  iwis, 
A  mere  sabjectiTe  synthesis ; 
A  doU,  stuffed  out  with  hopes  and  fears, 
Too  homely  for  us  pretty  dears, 
Who  want  one  that  conviction  carries, 
lAst  make  of  London  or  of  Paris. 
He  gone,  I  felt  a  moment's  spasm. 
Bat  calmed  myself  with  Protoplasm, 
A  finer  name,  and,  what  is  more, 
As  enigmatic  as  before ; 
Greek,  too.  and  sure  to  fill  with  ease 
Minds  caught  in  the  Symplegades 
Of  soul  and  sense,  lifers  two  conditions, 
Each  baffled  with  its  own  omniiicience. 
The  men  who  labor  to  revise 
Onr  Bibles  will,  I  hope,  be  wise. 
And  print  it  without  foolish  qualms 
Instead  of  God  in  David's  psalms : 
KoU  had  been  more  effective  far 
Could  he  have  shouted  at  Dunbar, 
"  Rise,  Protoplasm  1 "    No  doazert  Soot 
Had  waited  for  another  shot 

And  yet  I  frankly  must  confess 

A  secret  nnfor^ivinuuess, 

And  shudder  at  the  saving  chrism 

Whose  best  New  Birth  is  Pessimism  ; 

My  soul  —  I  mean  the  bit  of  phtiephonis, 

That  fills  the  place  of  what  that  was  for 

us  — 
Can*t  bid  its  inward  bores  defiance 
With  the  new  nursery-tales  of  science. 
What    profits    me,    though    doubt    by 

doubt, 
As  nail  by  nail,  be  driven  ont. 
When  every  new  one,  like  the  last, 
8till  holds  my  coffin-lid  as  fast  1 
Would  I  find  thoup:ht  a  moment's  truce. 
Give    me  the   young    world's    Mother 

Goose 
With  life  and  joy  in  every  limb. 
The  chimney-comer  tales  of  Gzimml 


Onr  dear  and  admirable  Hazier 
Cannot  explain  to  me  why  ducks  laj. 
Or  rather,  how  into  their  eggs 
Blunder  potential  wings  and  legs 
With  will  to  move  them  and  dedde 
Whether  in  air  or  lymph  to  ^lide. 
Who  gets  a  hair's-breaath  on  by  showing 
That  Something  Else  set  all  agoing  ? 
Farther  and  farther  back  we  push 
From  Moses  and  his  burning  bnsli ; 
Crv,  "  Art  Thou  there  1 "  Above,  bdom^ 
All  Nstare  matters  yes  and  fio  ! 
*T  is  the  old  answer :  we  're  agreed 
Being  from  Being  must  proceed, 
life  be  life's  source.    I  might  as  weQ 
Obey  the  meeting-house's  bdL 
And  listen  while  Old  Hundred  poors 
Forth  through  the  summer-opened  dooB^ 
From  old  and  young.    I  hear  it  yet. 
Swelled  by  bau-viol  and  darinet, 
While  the  gray  minister,  with  face 
Radiant,  let  loose  his  noble  bass. 
If  Heaven  it  reached  not,  yet  its  rail 
Waked  all  the  echoes  of  the  aool. 
And  in  it  many  a  life  found  wings 
To  soar  away  from  sordid  things. 
Church  gone  and  singers  too,  the  song 
Sings  to  me  voiceless  all  night  long. 
Till  my  soul  beckons  me  afar. 
Glowing  and  trembling  like  a  star. 
Will  any  scientific  touch 
With  my  worn  strings  achieve  as  modi  9 

I  dont  object,  not  I,  to  kn«w 
My  sires  were  monkeys,  if  't  was  so; 
I  touch  my  ear's  collnsive  tip 
And  own  the  poor-relationslnp. 
That  apes  of  various  shapes  auul  sises 
Contained  their  germs  that  all  the  prim 
Of  senate,  pulpit,  camp,  and  bar  win 
May  give  us  hopes  that  sweeten  Darwin. 
Who  knows  but  from  onr  loins  may 

spring 
(Long    hence)    some    winged 

throated  thing 
As  much  superior  to  as 
As  we  to  Cynooephalus  ? 

This  is  consoling,  bat.  alas. 
It  wipes  no  dimness  from  the  glass 
Where  I  am  flattening  my  poor 
In  hope  to  see  beyond  my  toes. 
Though  I  accept  my  pedigree. 
Yet  where,  pray  tell  me,  is  the  key 
That  should  unlock  a  private  door 
To  the  Great  Mystery,  such  no 
£ach  offers  his,  bat  one  nor  all 
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Atb  mach  pennasive  with  the  wall 
That  rises  now,  an  lon^  ago. 
Between  I  wonder  and  I  know, 
Nor  will  youchsafe  a  pin-hole  peep 
At  the  yeiled  Isis  in  its  keep. 
Where  is  no  door,  I  but  produce 
Mj  kej  to  find  it  of  no  use. 
Tet  better  keep  it,  after  all, 
Since  Natiirn  's  economical. 
And  who  can  tell  but  some  fine  day 
(If  it  occur  to  her)  she  may, 
In  her  good-wiil  to  yon  and  me, 
Make  door  and  lock  to  match  the  key  t 


TEMPORA.  MXTTANTUB. 

world  turns  mild ;  democracy,  they 

say. 
Bounds  the  sharp  knobs  of  character 

away, 
And  no  great  barm,  unless  at  grave  ex- 
pense 
Of  what  needs  edge  of  proof,  the  moral 

sense; 
For  mau  or  race  is  oa  the  downward 

path 
Whoee  fibre  grows  too  soft  for  honest 

wrath. 
And   there 's   a   subtle   influence   that 

springs 
From  words   to  modify  our   sense  of 

things. 
A  plain  distinction    grows   obscure  of 

late: 
Man,  if  he  will,  may  pardon;  but  the 

State 
Porgets  irs  function  if  not  fixed  as  Fate. 
60  thought  uur  bires:  a  hundred  years 

ngo, 
If  men  were  knaves,  why,  people  called 

thom  so. 
And  crime  cuuld  see  the  prison-portal 

bend 
Its  brow  severe  at  no  lon^  vista^s  end. 
In  those  days  for  plain  things  plain  words 

would  serve ; 
Bif  en  had  not  learned  to  admire  the  grace- 
ful swerve 
Wherewith  the  Esthetic  Nature's  genial 

mood 
Makes   public    duty   slope   to    private 

pood  ; 
No  muddled  conscience  raised  the  saving 

doubt : 
Aioldier  proved  unworthy  was  drummed 

out; 


An  officer  cashiered,  a  dyil  senrant 
(No  matter  though  his  piety  were  fer- 
vent) 
D5agn^u.l3r<lu.mi«ed.»d  through  th. 

Each  bore  for  life  a  stigma  from  the 
brand 

Whose  far-heard  hiss  made  others  more 
averse 

To  take  the  facile  step  from  bad  to 
worse. 

The  Ten  Commandments  had  a  mean- 
ing then 

Felt  in  iheir  bones  by  least  considerate 
men. 

Because  behind  them  Public  Conscience 
stood. 

And  without  wincing  made  their  man- 
dates good. 

But  now  that  "  Statesmanship  "  is  just  a 
way 

To  dodge  the  primal  curse  and  make  it 

PftJ» 
Since  office  means  a  kind  of  patent  drill 

To  force  an  entrance  to  the  Nation's 

till. 
And  peculation  something  rather  less 
Risky  than  if  you  8{)elt  it  with  an  s ; 
Now  that  to  sieril  by  law  is  grown  an 

art, 
Whom   rogues  the  sires,  their   milder 

sons  call  smart. 
And    "slightly    irregular''  dilutes  the 

shame 
Of  what  had  once  a  somewhat  blnnter 

name, 
With  generous  curve  we  draw  the  moral 

line: 
Our  swindlers  are  permitted  to  resign ; 
Their  guilt  is  wrapped    in   deferential 

names. 
And    twenty  sympathize   for  one  that 

blames. 
Add  national  disgrace  to  private  crime. 
Confront    mankind  with    brazen    front 

sublime. 
Steal    but    enough,   the  world    is    un- 

severe,  — 
Tweed  is  a  statesman,  Fisk  a  financier : 
Invent  a  mine,  and  be  —  the  Lord  knows 

what; 
Secure,  at  any  rate,  with  what  you  've 

got. 
The  public  servant  who  has  stolen  or 

lied. 
If  called  on,  may  resign  with  honest 

pride: 
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As  unjust  faTor  pnt  him  in,  why  donbt 
DUfavor  as  unjiut  has  tarned  him  oat ! 
ETeo  if  indicted,  what  is  that  bat  f  adge 
To  him  who  coanted-in    the   elective 


judge? 
Whitewashed,  he 


quits  the  politidan^s 
strife 

At  ease  in  mind,  with  pockets  filled  for 
life: 

Uin  "lady"  glares  with  gems  whose 
vulgar  blaze 

The  poor  man  through  his  heightened 
taxes  pays,     ^ 

Himself  content  if  one  huge  Kohinoor 

Bulge  from  a  shirt-front  ampler  than 
before. 

Bat  not  too  candid,  lest  it  haply  tend 

To  rouse  suspicion  of  the  People's 
Friend. 

A  public  meeting,  treated  at  his  cost, 

Resolves  him  back  more  virtue  than  he 
loet; 

With  character  regilt  he  counts  his 
gains; 

What  *s  gone  was  air,  the  solid  good  re- 
mains; 

For  what  is  good,  except  what  friend  and 
foe 

Seem  quite  unanimons  in  thinking  so. 

The  stocks  and  bonds  which,  in  our  age 
'  of  loans, 

Replace  the  stupid  pagan's  stocks  and 
stones  ? 

With  choker  white,  wherein  no  cynic 
eye 

Dares  see  idealized  a  hempen  tie. 

At  parish  -  meeiinge  he  conducts  in 
prayer, 

And  pays  for  missions  to  be  sent  else- 
where ; 

On  'Change  respected,  to  his  friends  en- 
deared, 

Add  but  a  Sunday-echool-class,  he  *s  re- 
vered. 

And  his  too  early  tomb  will  not  be  damb 

To  point  a  moral  for  our  youth  to 
come. 

1872. 
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L 

At  twenty  we  fancied  the  blest  Middle 
Ages 
A  spirited   ciXMS   of    romantic   and 
grand. 


All  templars  and  minstrdtf    and 
and  pages, 
And  love  and  adventove  in  O 
land; 
But  ah,  where  the  yoath  dxeiuDed 
building  a  minster. 
The  man  ti3tes  a  pew  and  sits 
ing  his  pel^ 
And  the  Graces  wear  fronts,  tbe 
thins  to  a  nnnster 
When  Middle- Age  Btares  from 
glass  at  oneself  I 

n. 

Do  yon  twit  me  with  days  when.  I  Iwl 
an  Ideal, 
And  saw   the   sear   fntaie    throml 
spectacles  green  * 
Then  find  me  some  charm,  while  I  lool 
round  and  see  all 
These  fat  friends  of  forty,  shall  ke^ 
me  nineteen ; 
Should  we  go  on  pining  for  chapleca  of 
laurel 
Who  've  paid  a  permquier  for  mend- 
ing our  thatch. 
Or,  our  niet  swathed  in  baise,  with  osir 
Fate  pick  a  quarrel. 
If,  instead  of  cheap  bay-leaves,  she 
sent  a  dear  scratch  % 

nL 

We  called  it  our  Eden,  that  small  patent- 
baker, 
When  life  was  half  moonshine  and  half 
Mary  Jane ; 
But  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle- 
stick-maker !  — 
Did  Adam  have  duns  and  slip  down  a 
back-lane  f 
Nay,  after  the  Fall  did  the  modiste  keep 
coming 
With  last  styles  of  fig-leaf  to  Madam 
Eve's  bower  ? 
Did  Jubal,  or  whoever  taught  the  giris 
thrumming. 
Make  the  pRtriarchs  deaf  at  a  dollar 
the  hour  ? 

IV. 

As  I  think  what  I  was,  I  sigh  Deopi 

nonnuUal 
Tears  are  creditors   Sheridan's    sctf 

could  not  bilk; 
But  then,  as  mv  boy  says,  "  What  r^ 

hasafuilah 
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To  ask  for  the  cream,  when  himself 
spilt  the  milk  1 " 
Perhaps  when   you  're  older,  my  lad, 
yovL  '11  discover 
The  secret   with   which  Anld  Laog 
Syne  there  is  gilt, — 
Superstition  of  old  man,  maid,  poet,  and 
lover,  — 
That  cream  rises  thickest  on  milk  that 
was  spilt  1 

Y. 

We  sailed  for  the  moon,  hat,  in  sad 
disillusion, 
Snag  ander  Point  Comfort  are  glad  to 
make  fast, 
And  strive  (sans  oar  glasses)  to  make  a 
confusion 
rTwixt  our  rind  of  green  cheese  and 
tile  moon  of  the  past. 
Ah,  Mi^ht-have-been,  Could-haye-been, 
Would-have-been !  rascals. 
He 's  a  genius  or  fool  whom  ye  cheat 
at  iwoscoret 
Ajid  the  man  whose  boy -promise  was 
likened  to  Pascars 
Is  thankful  at  forty  they  don*t  call  him 
bore! 

VL 

With  what  fumes  of  fame  was  each  con- 
fident pare  full ! 
How  rates  of  insarance  should  rise  on 
the  Charles  1 
And  which  of  us  now  would  not  feel 
wisely  grateful, 
If  his  rhymes  sold  as  fast  as  the  Em- 
blems of  Qnarles  ? 
E'en  if  won,  what 's  the  good  of  life's 
medals  and  prizes  ? 
The  rapture 's  in  what  never  was  or  is 
gone; 
Xhat  we  missed  them  makes  Helens  of 
plain  Ann  Elizys, 
For  the  goose  of  To-day  still  is  Mem- 
ory's swan. 

TIL 

And  yet  who  would    change    tho   old 
dream  for  new  treasure  ? 
Make  not  ^oath's  sourest  grapes  the 
best  wme  of  our  life  ? 
Need  he  reckon  his  date  by  the  Almanac's 
measure 
Who  is  twenty  life-long  in  the  eyes  of 
his  wife? 


Ah,  Fate,  shotild  I  lire  to  be  nonages 
arian. 
Let  me  stOl  take  Hope's  frail  I.  0.  U.s 
upon  trust. 
Still  talk  of  a  trip  to  the  Islands  Macarian^ 
And  still  climb  the  dream-tree  for  — 
ashes  and  dust ! 
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A  HTTKDRED  years !  they  're  quickly  fled^ 

With  all  their  joy  ana  sorrow; 
Their  dead  leaves  shed  upon  the  dead. 

Their  fresh  ones  sprung  by  morrow  I 
And  still  the  patient  seasons  bring 

Their  change  of  sun  and  shadow ; 
New  birds  still  sing  with  every  spring. 

New  violets  spot  the  meadow. 

IL 

A  hundred  years !  and  Nature's  powers 

No  greater  grown  nor  lessened ! 
They  saw  no  flowers  more  sweet  than 
ours, 

No  fairer  new  moon's  crescent. 
Would  she  but  treat  us  poets  so, 

So  from  our  winter  free  us, 
And  set  our  slow  old  sap  aflow 

To  sprout  in  fresh  ideas  1 

m. 

Alas,  think  I,  what  worth  or  parts 

Have  bronght  me  here  competing. 
To  speak  what  starts  in  myriad  hearta 

With  Bnms's  memory  bearing  1 
Himself  had  loved  a  theme  like  thiS| 

Must  I  be  its  entomber  ? 
No  pen  save  his  but  *s  sure  to  misB 

Its  pathos  or  its  hamor. 

IV. 

As  I  sat  musing  what  to  say, 

And  how  my  verse  to  number, 
Some  elf  in  play  passed  by  that  way. 

And  sank  my  lids  in  slumber ; 
And  on  my  sleep  a  vision  stole. 

Which  I  will  put  in  metre, 
Of  Bums's  soul  at  the  wicket-hole 

Where  sits  the  good  Saint  Peter. 


The  saint,  methought,  had  left  his  poll 
That  day  to  Holy  Willie, 
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Who  swore,  "Each  ghort  that  oomes 
shall  toaat 

In  branstane,  will  be,  nill  be ; 
Tbere  'a  nane  need  bope  with  phimses  fine 

Their  score  to  wipe  a  sin  frae ; 
1 11  chalk  a  sign,  to  sare  their  tryin',  — 

A  hand  m)  and  *  Vide  infrar" 

Alast  no  soil's  too  cold  or  drjr 

For  spiritnal  small  potatoes, 
Scrimped  natures,  spry  the  trade  to  ply 

Of  diaholi  advocatus  ; 
Who  lay  bent  pins  in  the  penance-stool 

Where  Merey  plnmps  a  cashion. 
Who '  ve  jast  one  mle  for  knave  and  fool. 

It  saTes  so  much  confusion  1 

vn. 

8o  when  Bams  knocked,  WOl  knit  bis 
brows, 

His  window  gap  made  scantor. 
And  said,  "  Go  rouse  the  other  hoase ; 

We  lodge  no  Tsm  O'Shantor  1 " 
«  We  lodKcl"  laughed  Barns.     "Now 
well  I  see 

Death  cannot  kUl  old  nature ; 
Ko  human  flea  bat  thinks  that  be 

May  speak  for  his  Creator  1 


vnL 

•But,  Willie,  friend,    don't  torn   me 
forth, 

Auld  aootie  needs  no  ganger ; 
And  if  on  earth  I  had  small  worth, 

Yon  've  let  in  worse,  I  *se  wager  I " 
•Nn,  nane  has  knockit  at  the  yett 

But  found  me  hard  as  whnnstane ; 
There 's  chances  yet  your  bread  to  get 

Wi  Auld  Kick,  gaugin'  brunstane." 


For  makin'  strife  wi' the  water  o*  liK 
And  prcferrin'  aqwi  vita  !  " 

Then  roared  a  Toioe  with  lus^  din. 
like  a  skipper's  when 't  is  Uowj, 

"If  that's  a  sin,  /'d  ne'er  got  in. 
As  sure  as  my  name 's  Noah ! " 


Baulked,  Willie  tamed  another  leaf,  -» 

"  There 's  many  here  hare  bemrd  y% 
To  the  pain  and  grief  o'  true  belief 

Say  hard  things  o*  the  derey  !  ** 
Then  rang  a  dear  tone  over  all,  — 

"  One  plea  for  him  allow  me : 
I  once  heard  call  from  o'er  me, '  San], 

Why  persecntest  tboa me f '" 


To  the  next  charge  rexed  Willie  tnziiM^ 

And,  sighing,  wiped  his  glasses : 
« I  'm    much    concerned    to    find    y9 
yearned 

O'er-warmlT  tow'rd  the  laasea !  *• 
Here  David  sighed ;  poor  Willie's  £ao8 

Lost  all  its  self-possession : 
"  I  leave  this  esse  to  God's  own  grace: 

It  baffles  my  discretion  1 " 


Then  sndden  glory  roond  me  hro>ke^ 

And  low  muodions  surges 
Of  wings  whose  stroke  to  splendor  wokft 

Creation's  farthest  Terra ; 
A  cross  stretched,  ladder-like,  seeore 

From  earth  to  hearen's  own  i^ttai. 
Whereby  God's  poor,  with  footing  sui% 

Climbed  up  to  peace  ImmortaL 


Meanwhile,  the  Unco'  Quid  hsd  ta'en 

'I  heir  place  to  watoh  the  process, 
FUttenin^  in  vain  on  many  a  pane 

Their  disembodied  noses. 
Bemember,  please,  't  is  all  a  dream ; 

One  can't  control  the  fancies 
Throufrh  sleep  that  stream  with  way* 
ward  ^leara, 

Like  midnight's  boreal  dances. 

X. 

Old  Willie's  tone  grew  sharp 's  a  knife : 
"  In  primu,  I  indite  yi^ 


I  heard  a  voice  serene  and  low 

(With  my  heart  I  seemed  to  hear  H) 
Fall  soft  and  slow  as  snow  on  snow. 

Like  grace  of  the  heaTcnly  spirit; 
As  sweet  ss  over  new-born  son 

The  croon  of  new-made  mother. 
The  voice  begun,  "  Sore  tempted  one!*' 

Then,  pausing,  sighed,  **  Oar  brother  I 

XV. 

"  If  not  a  sparrow  fall,  anleas 
The  father  sees  and  knows  it, 

Thinkl  recks  He  less  His  form  esprai^ 
The  soul  His  own  deposit  1 

If  only  dear  to  Him  the  strong. 
That  never  trip  nor  wander. 


IN  AM  ALBDU. 
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When  were  the  throng  whoM  morning 

BOOg 

Thrills  H]0  bine  arches  vonderl 
ZYL 

"Bo  souls  alone  dear-ejed,  strong- 
kneed. 

To  Him  trae  senrioe  render, 
And  they  who  need  His  hand  to  lead, 

find  they  His  heart  untender  ? 
Through  all  your  yarions  ranks  and  fates 

He  opens  doors  to  duty, 
And  he  that  waits  there  atjonr  gates 

Was  servant  of  His  Beauty. 

ZVIL 

"  The  Earth  must  richer  sap  secrete, 

(Could  ye  in  time  but  know  is  1) 
Must  juice  concrete  with  fiercer  heat^ 

Ere  she  can  make  her  poet ; 
Jjong  generations  go  and  come, 

At  Idst  she  bears  a  singer, 
For  ages  dumb  of  senses  numb 

The  compensation- bringerl 


XYIIL 


M 


Her  cheaper  broods  in  palaces 

She  raises  under  glasses. 
But  souls  like  these,  heav'n's  hostages. 

Spring  shelterless  as  grasses  : 
They  share  Earth's  blessing    and  her 
bane, 

The  common  sun  and  shower ; 
What  makes  your  pain  to  them  is  gain. 

Your  weakness  is  their  power. 


**  These  lar^r  hearts  must  feel  the  rolls 

Of  stormieivwayed  temptation ; 
These   star -wide  souls   between   their 
poles 

Bear  zones  of  tropic  passion, 
fie  loyed  much  I  —  that  is  gospel  good, 

Howe'er  the  text  you  lumdle ; 
from   common    wood    the   cross   was 
hewed. 

By  loye  turned  priceless  sandal. 


and 


**  If  scant  his  sendee  at  the  kirk. 

He  patert  heard  and  ave$ 
From  choirs  that   lurk   in   hedge 
birk. 
From' blackbird  and  from  mayis ; 
The   cowering    munse,   poor   unroofed 
thing, 


In  him  found  Mere/s  angel ; 
The  daisy's  ring  brought  every  spring 
To  him  LoY^B  fresh  evangel  1 


**  Not   he   the   threatening   texts   who 
deals 

Is  highest  'mong  the  preachers, 
But  he  who  feels  3ie  woes  and  weals 

Of  all  Ood's  wandering  creatures. 
He  doth  good  work  whose  heart  caD 
find 

The  spirit  'neath  the  letter ; 
Who  makes  his  kind  of  happier  mind, 

Leayes  wiser  men  and  better. 


**  They  make  Religion  be  abhorred 

Who  round  with  darkness  gulf  her, 
And  think  no  word  can  please  the  Lord 

Unless  it  smell  of  sulpnur. 
Dear  Poet-heart,  that  childlike  guessed 

The  Father's  loying  kindness. 
Come  now  to  rest  I   I'hou  didst  His  hest^ 

If  haply  't  was  in  blindness ! " 


Then  leapt  heayen's  portals  wide  apart. 

And  at  their  golden  thunder 
With  sudden  start  I  woke,  my  heart 

Still  throbbing-f  uU  of  wonder. 
"  Father,"  I  said,  "  't  is  known  to  Thee 

How  Thou  thy  Saints  preparest ; 
But  this  I  see,  —  Saint  Charity 

Is  still  the  first  and  fairest  1 " 

XXIV. 

Dear  Bard  and  Brother  I  let  who  may 

Against  thy  faults  be  railing, 
(Though  far,  I  pray,  from  us  be  they 

That  neyer  had  a  failing !) 
One  toast  I  '11  give,  and  that  not  long. 

Which  thou  wonldst  pledge  if  pra» 
ent, — 
To  him  whose  song,  in  natnre  strong. 

Makes  man  of  prince  and  peasant  I 


IN  AN  ALBUM. 

The  misspelt  scrawl,  upon  the  wall 
By  some  Pompeian  idler  traced. 
In  ashes  packed  (ironic  fact !) 
Lies  eighteen  centuries  unefmced, 
While  many  a  page  of  bard  and  sage. 
Deemed  once  mankind's  immortal  gai% 
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AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  DINNER. 


Lost  from  Time's  ark,  leayes  no  more 

mark 
Than  a  keel's  furrow  through  the  main. 

O    Chanoe    and    Channel  our   buzzes 

range 
Ib  scarcely  wider  than  a  flj's ; 
Then  let  us  play  at  fame  to-da^. 
To-morrow  be  unknown  and  wise ; 
And  while  the  fair  bee  locks  of  hair, 
And  autographs,  and  Lord  knows  what, 
Quick  1  let   us  scratch   our    moment's 

match, 
Make  our  brief  blase,  and  be  forgot  I 

Too  pressed  to  waii,  upon  her  slate 
Fame  writes  a  name  or  two  in  doubt ; 
Scarce  written,  these  no  longer  please. 
And  her  own  finp;er  rubs  them  out : 
It  may  ensue,  fair  girl,  that  you 
Years   hence  this  yellowing  leaf  may 

see, 
And  put  to  task,  your  memory  ask 
In  yam,  "  This  Lowell,  who  was  he  1  " 


AT  THE  COMMBNGBMENT  DINNBB, 
1866,  IN  ACKNOWLEDOma  A  TOAST 
TO  THE  SMITH  F&OFESSOB. 


I  RISE,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  both  of  us 

know, 
"With  the  impromptu  I  promised  yon 

three  weeks  ago, 
Dragged  up  to  my  doom  by  your  might 

and  my  mane. 
To  do  what  I  yowed  I  'd  do  neyer  again ; 
And  I  feel  like  your  good  honest  dough 

when  possest 
By  a  stirring,  impertinent  deyil  of  yeast. 
You  must  rise/'  says  the  leayen.    '*I 

can't,"  says  the  don^irh ; 
Just  examine  my  bumps  and  you  11 

see  it 's  no  go." 
"  But  you  must/'  the  tormentor  insists, 

"'tisall  right; 
You  must  rise  when  I  bid  you,  and, 

what  *s  more,  be  light." 


M 


« 


'T  is  a  dreadful  oppression,  this  making 

men  speak 
What  they  're  sure  to  be  sorry  for  all 

the  next  week ; 
Borne  poor  stick  requesting,  like  Aaron's, 

to  bud 
Into  eloquence,  pathos,  or  wit  in  cold 

blood, 


As  if  the  dull  brain  that  joa  fente^ 
your  spite  on 

Could  be  got,  like  an  ox,  by  mere  pok- 
ing, to  Brighton. 

They  say  it  is  wholesome  to  rise  with  tb» 

sun. 
And  I  dare  say  it  may  be  if  not  oyor- 

done; 
(I  think  it  was  Thomson  who  made  the 

remark 
'T  was  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way  — 

for  a  lark ;) 
But  to  rise  af  it>r  dinner  and  look  down 

the  meeting 
On  a  distant  (as  Gray  calls  it)  prospect 

of  Eating, 
With  a  stomach  half  full  and  a  cerebmm 

hollow 
As  the  tortoise-shell  ere  it  was  strung  for 

Apollo, 
Under  contract    to   raise    anerithmon 

gelasma 
With  rhymes  so  hard  hnnted  they  gasp 

with  the  asthma. 
And   jokes    not   much   younger   than 

Jethro's  phylacteries, 
Is  something  I  leaye  you  yoniBelves  to 

characterise. 

I  Ve  a  notion,  I  think,  of  a  good  dinner 

speech, 
Tripping  light  as  a  sandpiper  oyer  the 

beach, 
Swerving  this  way  and  that  as  the  waye 

of  the  moment 
Washes  out  its  slight  trace  with  a  dash 

of  whim*s  foam  on  't. 
And  leaving  on  memory's  rim  just  a  sense 
Something  graceful  had  gone  by,  a  live 

present  tense ; 
Not  poetry,  -^  no,  not  quite  that,  but  as 

Rood, 
A  kind  of  winged  prose  that  could  fly  if 

it  would. 
'T  is  a  time  for  gay  fancies  as  fleetin|^ 

and  yain 
As  the  whisper  of  foam-beads  cm  ^esh- 

poured  champagne. 
Since  dinners  were  not  perhaps  stricUy 

designed 
For  manoeuyering  the  heayy  dragooos  ol 

the  mind. 
When  I  hear  your  set  speeches  th^  start 

with  a  pop, 
Then  wander  and  maunder,  too  leefale  !• 

stop. 
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With  a  vague  apprehensioii  from  popular 

ramor 
There  used  to  be  something  by  mortals 

called  humor, 
BeginDing  sgain  when  yoa  thought  thej 

were  done. 
Respectable,  sensible^  weighing  a  ton, 
And  as  near  to  the  present  occasions  of 

men 
As  a  Fast  Day  discourse  of  the  year 

eighteen  ten, 
I  —  well,  I  sit  still,  and  my  sentiments 

smother. 
For  am  I  not  tjso  a  bore  and  a  brother  ? 

And  a  toast,  —  what  should  that  be  ? 

Light,  airy,  and  free. 
The  foam- Aphrodite  of  Bacchus's  sea, 
A  fancy-tinged  bubble,  an  orbed  rain- 
bow-stain. 
That  floats  for  an  instant  'twixt  goblet 

and  brain ; 
A  breath-born  perfection,  half  something, 

half  naught, 
And  breaks  if  it  strike  the  hard  edge  of 

a  thought. 
Do  yon  ask  me  to  make  such  9    Ah  no, 

not  so  simple ; 
Ask  Apelles  to  paint  you  the  ravishing 

dimple 
Whose  shirting  enchantment  lights  Ve- 

nus*s  cheek, 
And  the  artist  wOl  tell  yon  his  skill  is 

to  seek; 
Once  fix  it,  't  is  naught,  for  the  charm  of 

it  rises 
From  the  sudden  bopeeps  of  its  smiling 

surprises. 

1  '▼e  tried  to  define  it,  but  what  mother's 

son 
Gould  ever  yet  do  what  he  knows  should 

be  done  ? 
My  rocket  has  burst,  and  I  watch  in  the 

air 
Its  fast-fading  heart's-blood  drop  back  in 

despair; 
Yet  one  cnanoe  is  left  me,  and,  if  I  am 

quick, 
I  can  palm  off,  before  yon  suspect  me, 

the  stick. 


Now  since  I've  succeeded  —  I  pray  do 

not  frown  — 
To  Ticknor's  and  Longfellow's  classical 

gown. 
And   profess   four   strange   languages, 

which,  luckless  elf, 
I  speak  like  a  native  (of  Cambridge) 

myself, 
Let  me  beg,  Mr.  President,   leave    to 

propose 
A  sentiment  treading  on  nobody's  toes, 
And  give,  in  such  ale  as  with  pump* 

handles  we  brew. 
Their  memory  who  saved  us  from  all 

talking  Hebrew,  — 
A  toast  that  to  deluge  with  water  is 


food, 
kripi 
the  nood : 


For  in  Scripture  they  come  in  just  after 


I  give  you  the  men  but  for  whom,  as  1 
guess,  sir. 

Modem  languages  ne'er  could  have  had 
a  professor. 

The  builders  of  Babel,  to  whose  zeal  the 
lungs 

Of  the  children  of  men  owe  confusion  of 
tongues ; 

And  a  name  all-embracing  I  couple  there- 
with. 

Which  is  that  of  my  founder  —  the  late 
Mr.  Smith. 


AFABABLE. 

An  ass  munched  thistles,  while  a  night- 
ingale 

From  passion's  fountain  fiooded  all  the 
vale. 

"  Hee-haw ! "  cried  he, ''  I  hearken,"  as 
who  knew 

For  such  ear-largess  humble  thanks  were 
due. 

"  Friend,"  said  the  wingM  pain, "  in  vain 
you  brav. 

Who  tunnels  bring,  not  cisterns,  for  my 
hiy; 

None  but  his  peers  the  poet  rightly  hear. 

Nor  mete  we  listeners  by  their  length  oi 


It 


ear. 
OaumwA,  Italy,  UOSp 


V.   EPIGRAMS. 


8ATIK0& 


Iff  ljfe*8  smtU  thiDgs  be  resolaieand  great 
To  keep  thy  mu8cle  traiued:    ktiow'st 

tDou  when  Fate 
Thjr  meaaare  takes,  or  when  she  '11  sa/ 

to  thee, 
**!  find  thee  worthy;  do  this  deed  for 


me 


it 


A  camel-driver,  angry  with  hia  drodge. 
Beating  him,  called  him  hunchback ;  to 

the  hind 
Thus    spake  a  dervish:    "JB'riend,    the 

Eternal  Judge 
Dooms   not   His    work,  but  ours,    the 

crooked  mind." 


Swiftly  the  politic  goes :  is  it  dark  ?  —  he 

borrows  a  lantern ; 
Slowly  the  statesman  and  sure,  guiding 

his  steps  by  the  stars. 


"  Where  lies  the  capital,  pilgrim,  seat  of 
who  governs  the  Faithful  ?  *' 

''Thither  my  footsteps  are  bentr  it  is 
where  Saadi  is  lodged." 


INSCEIPTIONS. 

FOR  ▲  BELL  AT  CORNELL  nNITBRSlTT. 

I  CALL  as  fly  the  irrevocable  hours, 

Futile  as  air  or  strong  as  fate  to  make 
Your  lives  of  sand   or  granite ;  awful 
powers, 
Even  as  men  choose,  they  either  give 
or  take. 


FOR  ▲  MEMORIAL  WIVDOW  TO  SIR  WAI^ 
TER  RALEIGH,  BET  UP  IV  ST.  MAB- 
OARBT'S,  WB8TMIH8TBR,  BT  AMERI- 
OAN   CONTRIBDTOR8. 

The  New  World's  sons,  from  England'a 
breasts  we  drew 
Such  milk  as  bids  remember  whence 
we  came; 
Proud  of  her  Pust  wherefrom  onr  Pres- 
ent grew, 
This  window  we  inscribe  with  Raleigh^ 
name. 


PROPOSED  FOR  A  80LDIER8*  AKB  BAlIr 
OR8*  MONUMENT   IN  BOSTON. 

To  those  who  died  for  her  on  land  and  sea. 
That  she  might  have  a  country  great 

and  free, 
Boflton  builds  this :  build  ye  her  mono- 

meat 
In  lives  like  theirs^  at  duty^s  sammoiis 

spent. 

A  MISCONCBPTIOK. 

B,  TAUGHT  by  Pope  to  do  his  good  by 

stealth, 
*Twixt  participle  and  noun  no  diflerenoe 

feeling, 
In  oiBce  placed  to  serve  the  Common- 

wealth. 
Does  himself  all  the  good  he  can  by 

stealing. 

THB  BOSS. 

Skilled  to  pull  wires,  he  baffles  Nmtare^s 

hope, 
Who  sure  intended   him  to  stretch  a 

rope. 


SUN-WORSHIP.  —  INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 
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SUN-WOBSHIP. 

If  I  were  the  rose  at  your  window, 
Happiest  rose  of  its  crew, 
Every  blossom   I  bore  would  bend  in- 
ward, 
They  *d  know  where  the  sunshine  grew. 


CHANGED  PERSPECTIVE. 

Full  oft  the  pathway  to  her  door 
I  've  measurea  by  the  selfsame  track, 
Yot  doubt  the  distance  more  and  more. 
'T  is  so  much  longer  coming  back ! 


WITH  A  PAIR  OF  GLOVES  LOST  IN 
A  WAGER. 

We  wagered,  she  for  sunshine,  I  for  rain, 
And  I  should  hint  sharp  practice  if  I 
dared; 


For  was  not  she  beforehand  sure  to  gain 
Who  made  the  sunshine  we  together 
shared? 


SIXTT-BIGHTH  BIRTHDAY. 

As  life  runs  on,  the  road  grows  strange 
With  faces  new,  and  near  the  end 
The  milestones  into  headstones  change, 
'Neath  every  one  a  friend. 


INTERNATIONAL  COPYBIGHT. 

\tx  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge. 
And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  deal- 
ing ; 

The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge, 
And  stealing  will  continue  steiding. 


LAST  POEMS. 


Thb  following  note  was  prefixed  to  this  groap  when  pablished  in  1895 :  "Hiis 
little  Tolume  contains  those  of  the  poems  which  Mr.  Lowell  wrote  in  his  last  years 
which,  I  believe,  he  mtffht  have  wisbed  to  preserve.  Three  of  them  were  published 
before  his  death.    Of  the  rest,  two  appear  here  for  the  first  time.    C.  E.  N." 


HOW  I  COKSTTLTEB  THE  ORACLE  OF 
THE  GOLDFISHES. 

What  know  we  of  the  world  immense 
Beyond  the  narrow  ling  of  sense  ? 
Wnat  shonld  we  know,  who  lounge  about 
The  house  we  dwell  in,  nor  find  out, 
Masked  by  a  wall,  the  secret  cell 
Where  the  sours  priests  in  hiding  dwell? 
The  winding  stair  that  steals  aloof 
To  chapel-mysteries  *ueath  the  roof  1 

It  lies  about  us,  yet  as  far 
From  sense  seauestered  as  a  star 
New  launched  its  wake  of  fire  to  trace 
In  secrecies  of  unprobed  space, 
Whose     beacon's     lightning- pinioned 

spears 
Might  earthward  haste  a  thousand  years 
Nor  reach  it.   So  remote  seems  this 
World  undiscovered,  yet  it  is 
A  neighbor  near  and  dumb  as  death, 
So  near,  we  seem  to  feel  the  breath 
Of  its  hushed  habitants  as  they 
Pass  us  unchallenged,  night  and  day. 

Never  could  mortal  ear  nor  eye 

By  sound  or  sign  suspect  them  nigh, 

Yet  why  may  not  some  subtler  sense 

Than  those  poor  two  give  evidence  ? 

Transfuse  the  ferment  of  their  being 

Into  our  own,  past  hearing,  seeing. 

Ah  men,  if  once  attempered  so. 

Far  off  each  other*!  thought  can  know  1 

As  horses  with  an  instant  thrill 

Measure  their  rider's  strength  of  will  ? 

Comes  not  to  all  some  glimpse  that 

brings 
Strange  sense  of  sense-escaping  things  ? 


Wraiths  some  transfigured  nerve    di- 
vines ? 
Approaches,  premonitions,  signs. 
Voices  of  Anel  that  die  ont 
In  the  dim  No  Man's  Land  of  Doabt  1 

Are  these  Night's  dusky  birds  ?  Are  these 
Phantasmas  of  the  silences 
Outer  or  inner  1  —  rude  heirlooms 
From  grovellers  in  the  cavem-glooms. 
Who  in  unhuman  Nature  saw 
Misshapen  foes  with  tusk  and  daw. 
And  with  those  night-fears  brute  and 

blind 
Peopled  the  chaos  of  their  mind. 
Which,  in  ungovernable  hours. 
Still  make  their  bestial  lair  in  ours  ? 

Were  they,  or  were  they  notf   Yes; 

no; 
Uncalled  they  come,  unbid  they  go, 
And  leave  us  fumbling  in  a  doubt 
Whether  within  us  or  without 
The  spell  of  this  illusion  be 
That  witches  us  to  hear  and  see 
As  in  a  twi-life  what  it  will. 
And  hath  such  wonder-working  skill 
That    what    we  deemed    most    solid 

wrought 
Turns  a  mere  figment  of  our  thought. 
Which  when  we  grssp  at  in  despair 
Our  fingers  find  vain  semblance  there. 
For  Psyche  seeks  a  corner-stone 
Firmer  than  aught  to  matter  known. 

Is  it  illusion  ?    Dream-stuff  %    Show- 
Made  of  the  wish  to  have  it  so  ? 
'T  were  something,  even  though  this 
were  all : 
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So  the  poor  prisoner,  on  his  wall 
Long  gazing,  from  the  chance  design 
Of  crack,  monld,  weather-stain,  re&es 
New  and  new  pictnrea  without  cease, 
Landscape,  or  saint,  or  altar-piece : 
But  these  are  Fancy's  common  brood 
Hatched  in  the  nest  of  solitude ; 
This  is  Dame  Wish's  hourly  tnuie. 
By  our  rnde  sires  a  goddess  made. 
Could  longing,  though  its  heart  broke, 

give 
Trances  in  which  we  chiefly  lire  ? 
Moments  that  darken  all  beside. 
Tearfully  radiant  aa  a  bride  ? 
Beckonings  of  bright  escape,  of  wings 
Purchased  with  loss  of  baser  tiungs  ? 
Blithe  truancies  from  all  control 
Of  Hyle,  outings  of  the  soul  ? 

The  worm,  b^  trustful  instinct  led. 
Draws  from  its  womb  a  slender  thread, 
And  drops,  confiding  that  the  breeze 
Will  wait  it  to  nnpastured  trees : 
So  the  brain  spins  itself,  add  so 
Swings  boldly  off  in  hope  to  blow 
Across  some  tree  of  knowledge,  fair 
With  fruitage  new,  none  else  shall  share: 
Sated  with  wayering  in  the  Void, 
It  backward  climbs,  so  best  employed, 
And,  where  no  proof  is  nor  can  be. 
Seeks  ref  age  with  Analogy ; 
Truth's  soft  half-sister,  she  may  tell 
Where  lurks,  seld-sought,  the  other's 

well. 
With  metaphysic  midges  sore, 
My  Thongnt  seeks  comfort  at  her  door, 
And,  at  her  feet  a  suppliant  cast, 
Evokes  a  spectre  of  the  past. 
Not  such  as  shook  the  knees  of  Saul, 
Btit  winsome,  golden-gay  withal,  — 
Two  fishes  in  a  globe  of  glass. 
That  pflM.  and  waver,  and  re-pass, 
And  lighten  that  way,  and  then  this,  ^ 
Silent  as  meditation  is. 
With  a  hnlf-humorons  smile  I  see 
In  this  their  aimless  industry, 
These  errands  nowhere  and  returns 
Grave  as  a  pair  of  funeral  urns. 
This  ever-seek  and  never-find, 
A  mocking  imsge  of  my  mind. 
But  not  for  this  I  bade  you  climb 
Up  firom  the  darkening  deeps  of  time  : 
Help  me  to  tame  these  wild  day-mares 
That  sudden  on  me  unawares. 
Pish,  do  your  duty,  as  did  they 
Of  the  Black  Island  far  away 
In  life's  safe  places,  —  far  as  you 


From  all  that  now  I  see  or  do. 
You  come,  embodied  flames,  as  when 
I  knew  you  first,  nor  yet  knew  men ; 
Your  gold  renews  my  golden  days. 
Your  splendor  all  my  loss  repays. 

'T  is  more  than  sixty  years  ago 
Sinoe  first  I  watched  your  to-and-f ro ; 
Two  generations  come  and  gone 
From  silence  to  oblivion, 
With  all  their  noisy  strife  and  stress 
Lulled  in  the  grave's  forgivingness. 
While  you  nnquenchably  survive 
Immortal,  almost  more  alive. 
I  watched  you  then  a  curious  boj, 
Who  in  your  beauty  found  full  joy. 
And,  by  no  problem-debts  distrest. 
Sate  at  life's  board  a  welcome  guest. 
You  were  my  sister's  pets,  not  mine ; 
But  Property's  dividing  line 
Ko  hint  of  dispossession  drew 
On  any  map  my  simplesfte  knew ; 
O  golden  age,  not  yet  dethroned ! 
What  made  me  happy,  that  I  owned  ; 
You  were  my  wonders,  you  my  Lars, 
In  darkling  days  my  sun  and  stars, 
And  over  you  entranced  I  hung, 
Too  yonng.to  know  that  I  was  young. 
Gazing  with  still  unsated  bliss. 
My  fancies  took  some  shape  like  this : 
"  I  have  my  world,  and  so  have  you, 
A  tiny  universe  for  two, 
A  bubble  by  the  artist  blown. 
Scarcely  more  fragile  than  our  own, 
Where  you  have  all  a  whale  could  wish, 
Happy  as  Eden  V  primal  fish. 
Manna  is  dropt  you  thrice  a  day 
From  some  kind  heaven  not  far  away. 
And    still    vou    snatch    its    softening 

crumbs. 
Nor,  more  than  we,  think  whence  it 

comes. 
No  toil  seems  yours  but  to  explore 
Your  cloistered  realm  from  shore  to 

shore ; 
Sometimes  von  trace  its  limits  round, 
Sometimes  its  limpid  depths  you  sound. 
Or  hover  motionless  midway, 
Like  gold-red  clouds  at  set  of  day ; 
Erelong  you  whirl  with  sadden  whim 
Off  to  your  globe's  most  distant  rim. 
Where,  greatened  by  the  watery  lens, 
Methinks  no  drajron  of  the  fens 
Flashed  hugcr  scales  against  the  sky. 
Roused  by  Sir  Bevis  or  Sir  Guy, 
And  the  one  eye  that  meets  my  view, 
Lidless  and  strangely  largening,  too. 
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like  that  of  conscience  in  the  dark, 
Seems  to  make  me  its  Btngle  mark. 
What  a  benignant  lot  is  ^oure 
That  have  an  own  All<out-of-doon, 
No  words  to  spell,  no  sams  to  do, 
No  Nepos  and  no  parlyvoo ! 
Uow  happy  yon  withoat  a  thought 
Of   sacn    crofls    things    as  Most    and 

Ought,  — 
I  too  the  happiest  of  bojs 
To  see  and  share  yoar  golden  jojs  1 " 

So  thought  the  child,  in  simpler  words, 
Of  you  his  finny  flocks  and  herds ; 
Now,  an  old  man,  I  bid  you  rise 
To  the  fine  sight  behind  the  eyes. 
And,  lo,  yon  float  and  flash  a^ain 
la  the  dark  cistern  of  my  brain. 
But  o'er  your  Tisioned  flames  I  brood 
With  other  mien,  in  other  mood ; 
Yon  are  no  longer  there  to  please, 
But  to  stir  argument,  and  tease 
My  thought  with  all  the  ghostly  shapes 
From  which  no  moody  man  escapes. 
Diminished  creature,  I  no  more 
Find  Fairyland  beside  my  door, 
But  for  each  moment's  pleasnre  pay 
With  the  quart  <theure  of  Rabelais  1 

I  watch  you  in  your  crystal  sphere, 
And  wonder  if  you  see  and  hear 
Those  shapes  and  sounds  that  stir  the 

wide 
Conjecture  of  the  world  outside ; 
In  your  pent  lives,  as  we  in  ours, 
Have  you  surmises  dim' of  powers. 
Of  presences  obscurely  shown. 
Of  lives  a  riddle  to  your  own, 
Just  on  the  senses'  outer  Tei^, 
Where    sense-nerves    into   soulnerves 

merge. 
Where  we  conspire  our  own  deceit 
Confederate  in  deft  Fancy's  feat. 
And  the  fooled  brain  befools  the  eyes 
With  pageants  woven  of  its  own  lies  ? 
But  are  they  lies?     Why  more  than 

those 
Phantoms  that  startle  your  repose. 
Half  seen,  half  heard,  then  flit  away. 
And  leave  you  your  prose-bounded  day  ? 

The  things  ye  see  as  shadows  I 

Know  to  oe  substance;  tell  me  why 

My  visions,  like  those  hannting  you. 

May  not  be  as  substantial  too. 

Alas,  who  ever  answer  heard 

From  fish,  and  dream-fish  too  ?  Absurd ! 


Your  consciousness  I  hslf  divine. 
But  you  are  wholly  deaf  to  mine. 
Go,  I  dismiss  yuu ;  ye  have  done 
All  that  ye  could  ;  our  silk  is  spun : 
Dive  bacK  into  the  deep  of  dreams. 
Where  what  is  real  is  what  seems  I 
Yet  I  shall  fancy  till  my  grare 
Your  liyes  to  mine  a  lesson  gave; 
If  lesson  none,  an  image,  then. 
Impeaching  self-conceit  in  men 
Who  put  their  confidence  alone 
In  what  they  call  the  Seen  and  Known. 
How  seen  ?    How  known  ?   As  throngh 

your  glass 
Our  wavering  apparitions  pan 
Perplexingl^,  then  subtly  wroagfat 
To  some  qmte  other  thing  by  thoagbt. 
Here  shall  my  resolution  be : 
The  shadow  of  the  mystery 
Is  haply  wholesomer  for  e^ 
That  cheat  us  to  be  oyerwise. 
And  I  am  happy  in  my  right 
To  love  God's  darkness  as  His  ]%hL 


TtTRNEB'S  OLD  T^M^RAIBB. 

UITDBR  ▲  FIOUKB   8TXBOLIZIKO   THE 
CHDBCH. 

Thou  wast  the  fairest  of  all  man-made 

things ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  bore  up  thy  cloudy 

wings, 
And,  patient  in  their  triple  rank, 
The  tnunders  crouched  about  thr  flank. 
Their  black  lips  silent  with  the  doom  of 

kings. 

The  storm-wind  loved  to  tock  him  En 

thy  pines. 
And  swell  thy  vans  with  breath  of  great 

designs ; 
Long-wildered  pil^ms  of  the  main 
By  thee  relaid  Uieir  course  again. 
Whose  prow  was  guided  by 

signs. 

How  didst  thou  trample  on  tnmnltnons 
seas. 

Or,  like  some  basking  sea-beast  stretched 
at  ease, 

Let  the  bull-fronted  surges  glide 

Caressingly  along  thy  side. 

Like  glad  hounds  leaping  by  the  hunts- 
man's knees ! 
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Heroic  feet,  with  fire  of  genins  shod, 
In  battle's  ecstasy  thy  deck  have  trod. 
While  from  their  touch  a  f olgor  ran 
Through  plank  and  spar,  from  man  to 

man, 
Welding  thee  to  a  thunderbolt  of  God. 

Now  a  black  demon,  belching  fire  and 

steam, 
Drags  thee  away,  a  pale,  dismantled 

dream, 
And  all  thy  desecrated  bulk 
Muse  landlocked  lie,  a  helpless  hulk, 
To   gather   weeds   in   the    regardless 

stream. 

Woe 's  me,  from  Ocean's  sky-borizoned 

air 
To  thisl    Better,  the  flame-cross  still 

aflare, 
Shot^hattered  to  have  met  thy  doom 
Where  thy  last  lightnings  cneered  the 

floom, 
lere  be  safe  io  dangerless  de- 
spair. 

Thy  drooping  symbol  to  the  flagstaff 

clings. 
Thy  rudder  soothes  the  tide  to  lazy 

rings. 
Thy  thunders  now  but  birthdays  greet, 
Thy  planks  forget  the  martyrs  feet, 
Thy  masts  what  challenges  the  sea-wind 

brings. 

Thou  a  mere  hospital,  where  human 

wrecks, 
Like  winter-flies,  crawl  those  renowned 

decks. 
Ne'er  trodden  save  by  captive  foes, 
And  wonted  sternly  to  impose 
God's  will  and  thine  on  bowed  imperial 

necks  1 

Shall    neyermore,  engendered  of  thy 

fame, 
A  new  sea-«agle   heir  thy  conqueror 

name, 
And  with  commissioned  talons  wrench 
From  thy  supplanter's  grimy  clench 
His  sheath  of  steel,  his  wings  of  smoke 

and  flame  ? 

This  shall  the  pleased  eyes  of  our  chil- 
dren see ; 

For  this  the  stars  of  God  long  even  as 
we; 


Earth  listens  for  his  wings ;  (he  Fates 
Expectant  lean ;  Faith  cross-propt  waits, 
And  the  tired  waves  of  Thought's  insur« 
gent  sea. 


ST.  MICHAEL  THE  WEIGHEB. 

Stood  the  tall  Archangel  weighing 
All  man's  dreaming,  doing,  saying, 
All  the  failure  and  the  pain. 
All  the  triumph  and  the  gain. 
In  the  unimagined  years, 
Full  of  hopes,  more  full  of  tears. 
Since  old  Adam*s  hopeless  eyes 
Backward  searched  for  Paraidise, 
And,  instead,  the  flame-blade  saw 
Of  inexorable  Law. 

Waking,  I  beheld  him  there, 
Wirh  his  fire-gold,  flickering  hair. 
In  his  blinding  armor  stand. 
And  the  scales  were  in  his  hand  : 
Mighty  were  they,  and  full  well 
They  could  poise  both  heaven  and 

hell. 
Angel,"  asked  I  humbly  then, 

*^  Weighest  thou  the  souls  of  men  ? 
That  thine  ofllce  is,  I  know.*' 

''  Nay,"  he  answered  me, "  not  so ; 
But  I  weigh  the  hope  of  Man 
Since  the  power  of  choice  beean. 
In  the  world,  of  good  or  ill.' 
Then  I  waited  and  was  still. 


It 


In  one  scale  I  saw  him  place 
All  the  glories  of  our  race, 
Cups  that*  lit  Belshazzar's  feast. 
Gems,  the  lightning  of  the  East, 
Kublai*8  sceptre,  CsBsar's  sword. 
Many  a  poet's  golden  word, 
Many  a  skill  of  science,  vain 
To  make  men  as  gods  again. 

In  the  other  scale  he  threw 

Things  regardless,  outcast,  few. 

Martyr-ash,  arena  sand, 

Of  St.  Francis'  cord  a  strand, 

Beechen  cnps  of  men  whose  need 

Fasted  that  the  poor  might  feed. 

Disillusions  and  despairs 

Of  young  saints  with    grief-grayed 

hairs, 
Broken  hearts  that  brake  for  Man. 

Marvel  through  my  pulses  ran 
Seeing  then  the  beam  divine 
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Swiftly  on  this  hand  decline. 
While  Earth's  splendor  and  renown 
Mounted  light  an  thisdendown. 


A  VALENTINE. 

Let  others  wonder  what  fair  face 
Upon  their  path  shall  ahioe, 

And,  fancying  half,  half  hoping,  trace 
iSome  maiden  shape  of  tenderest  grace 
To  be  their  Valentine. 

Let  other  hearts  ¥rith  tremor  sweet 

One  secret  wish  enshrine 
That  Fate  may  lead  their  happy  feet 

Fair  Julia  in  the  lane  to  meet 
To  be  their  Valentine. 

But  I|  far  happier,  am  secure ; 

I  know  the  eyes  benign, 
The  face  more  beautiful  and  pure 

Than  Fancy's  fairest  portraiture 
That  mark  my  Valentine. 

More  than  when  first  I  singled  thee. 
This  only  prayer  is  mine,  — 

That,  in  the  years  I  yet  shall  see, 
As,  darling,  in  the  past,  thou  'It  be 
My  happy  Valentine. 


AN  APBIL  BIBTHDAT-AT  SEA. 

On  this  wild  waste,  where  never  blossom 
came, 
Save   the  white  wind-flower  in   the 
billow's  cap, 
Or  those  pale  disks  of  momentary  flame, 
Loose  petals    dropped   from  Dian's 
careless  lap. 
What  far  fetched  inflnence  all  my 

fancy  fills. 
With  singing    birds  and   dancing 
daflbdils  ? 

Why,  *t  is  her  day  whom  jocund  April 
brought, 
And  who  brings  April  with  her  in  her 
eyes ; 
It  is  her  vision  lights  my  lonely  thouerht, 
Even  as  a  rose  that  opes  its  hushed 
surprise 
In  sick  men's  chambers,  with  its 

glowing  breath 
Plants  Summer  at  the  glacier  edge 
of  Death. 


Gray  aky,  sea  gray  as  mossy  stones  od 
graves ; — 
Anon  comes  April  in  her  jollity ; 
And  dancing  down  the  bleak  vales  'tween 
the  waves, 
Makes  them  green  glades  for  all  her 
flowers  and  me. 
The  gulls  turn  thrnshes,  charmed 

are  sea  and  sky 
By  magic  of  my  tfaonght,  and  know 
not  why. 

Ah,  but  I  know,  for  never  April's  shine. 
Nor  passion  gnst  of  rain,  nor  all  her 
flowers 
Scattered  in  haste,  were  seen  so  sudden 
fine 
As  she  in  various  mood,  on  whom  the 
powers 
Of  happiest  stars  in  fair  oonjnnction 

smiled 
To  bless  the  birth  of  ApriFs  darling 
child. 


LOVE  AND  THOUGHT. 

What  hath  Love  with  Thought  to  do  f 
Still  at  variance  are  the  two. 
Love  is  sudden.  Love  is  rash. 
Love  is  like  the  levin  flash, 
Comes  as  swift,  as  swiftly  goes, 
And  his  mark  as  surely  knowa 

Thought  is  lumpish.  Thought  is  slow. 
Weighing  long  tween  yes  and  no ; 
When  dear  Love  is  dead  and  gone. 
Thought  comes  creeping  in  anon. 
And,  in  his  deserted  nest. 
Sits  to  hold  the  crowner*s  quest. 

Since  we  love,  what  need  to  think  ) 
Happiness  stands  on  a  brink 
Whence  too  easy  't  is  to  fall 
Whither  's  no  return  at  all ; 
Have  a  care,  half-hearted  lover. 
Thought  would  only  push  her  over ! 


THE  NOBLEB  LOVB&. 

If  he  be  a  nobler  lover,  take  him ! 

You  in  you  I  seek,  and  not  myself ; 
Love  with  men  *s  what  women  choose  to 
make  him. 
Seraph  strong  to  soar,  or  fawn^joj 
elf: 
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AU  I  am  or  can,  yoar  beaaty  ^ave  it. 
Lifting  me  a  inoment  nigh  to  yon. 

And  m^  bit  of  heaven,  I  fain  woiild  save 
It  — 
Mine  I  thought  it  was,  I  Dever  knew. 

What  jou  take  of  me  is  youis  to  serve 
you. 
All  I  give,  yon  frave  to  me  before ; 
Let  him  win  you  I    If  I  but  deserve 
you, 
I  keep  all  you  grant  to  him  and  more : 
Yon  shall  make  me  dare  what  others 
dare  not, 
You  shall  keep  my  nature  pure  as 
snow, 
And  a  light  from  you  that  others  share 
not 
Shall  transfigure  me  wherever  I  go. 

Let  me  be  your  thrall  I    However  lowly 

Be  the  bondsman's  service  I  can  do. 
Loyalty  shall  make  it  high  and  holy ; 
Naught  can  be  unworthy,  done  for 
you. 
Men  shall  say,  ''  A  lover  of  this  fashion 

Such  an  icy  mistress  well  beseems." 
Women  say,  "Could  we  deserve  such 
passion. 
We    might  be  the  marvel  that  he 
dreams." 


ON  HBARINO  A  SONATA  OF  BEE- 
THOVEN S  PLAYED  IN  THE  NEXT 
ROOM. 

UxsEBN    Musician,    thou    art  sure    to 
please. 
For  those  same  notes  in  happier  days 
I  heard 
Poured  by  dear  hands  that  long  have 
never  stirred 
Yet  now  again  for  me  delight  the 
keys : 
Ah  me,  to  strong  illusions  such  as  these 
What  are  Life's  solid  things?    The 
walls  that  gird 
Our  senses,  lo,  a  casual  scent  or  word 
Levels,  and  *tis  the  soul  that  hears 
and  sees  1 
Play  on,   dear  girl,  and  many  be  the 
years 
Ere  some  gray  haired  survivor  sit  like 
me 
And,  for  thy  largess  pay  a  meed  of  tears 
Unto  another  who,  beyond  the  sea 


Of  Time  and  Change,  perhaps  not  sadly 
hears 
A  music  in  this  verse  undreamed  by 
thee! 

V  JSSSBo* 

INTBKDBD  TO  GO  WITH   ▲  POSSET  DISH 
TO  MY   DEAB  LITTLE  OODDAUOUTEE, 

1882. 

In  good  old  times,  which  means,  you 

know. 
The  time  men  wasted  long  ago. 
And  we  must  blame  our  brains  or  mood 
If  that  we  squander  seems  less  good, 
In  those  blest  days  when  wish  was  act, 
And  fancy  dreamed  itself  to  fact, 
Godfathers  used  to  fill  with  guineas 
The  cups  thev  gave  their  pickaninnies. 
Performing  f nnctions  at  the  chrism 
Not  mentioned  in  the  Catechism. 
Ko  millioner,  poor  I  fill  up 
With  wishes  my  more  modest  cup, 
Though  had  I  Amalthea's  horn 
It  should  be  hers  the  newly  born. 
Nay,  shudder  not  I    I  should  bestow  it 
So  brimming  full  she  could  n't  blow  it. 
Wishes  are  n't  horses  :  true,  but  still 
There  are  worse  roadsters  than  good- 
will. 
And  so  I  wish  my  darling  health, 
And  j'lgt  to  round  my  couplet,  wealth. 
With  faith  enough  to  bridge  the  chanm 
'Twixt  Genesis  and  Protoplasm, 
And  bear  her  o'er  life's  current  vext 
From  this  world  to  a  better  next, 
Where  the  full  glow  of  God  puts  out 
Poor  reason's  farthing  candle,  Doubt. 
I  've  wishiMi  her  healthy,  wealthy,  wise, 
What  more  can  godfather  devise  ? 
But  since  there  's  room  for  countless 

wishes 
In  these  old-fashioned  posset  dishes, 
I  '11  wish  her  from  ray  plenteous  store 
Of  those  commodities  two  more. 
Her  father's  wit,  veined  through  and 

through 
With  tenderness  that  Watts  (but  whew! 
Celia's  aflame,  I  mean  no  stricture 
On  his  Sir  Josh-surpassing  picture)  — 
I  wish  her  next,  and  't  is  the  soul 
Of  all  I  've  dropt  into  the  bowl, 
Her  mother's  beauty  —  nav,  hut  two 
So  fair  at  once  would  never  do. 
Then  let  her  but  the  half  poawss. 
Troy  was  besieged  ten  ye»r;  for  less. 
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Now  if  there  'b  any  truth  in  Darwin, 
And  we  from  what  was,  all  we  are 


win. 


I  Biniplj  wish  the  child  to  be 
A  aample  of  Heredity, 
Einoymg  to  the  fall  extent 
Life's  bMt,  the  Unearned  Increment 
Which  Fate  her  Godfather  to  float 
Gave  him  in  legacies  of  ffont. 
Thna,  then,  the  cap  is  duly  filled ; 
Walk  steady,  dear,  lest  all  be  spilled. 


ON  A  BUST  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 

"  This  poem  is  the  last,  so  far  as  is  known, 
written  by  Mr.  Lowell.  He  laid  it  aside 
for  revision,  leaving  two  of  the  verses  in- 
complete. In  a  pencilled  fragment  of  the 
poem  the  first  verse  appears  as  follows:  — 

*  Strons,  rimpU,  dl«nt,  mieh  an  Katore't  iMwt.* 

In  the  final  copy,  from  which  the  poem  is 
now  printed,  tlie  verse  originally  stood :  — 

*  strong,  itMdiui,  tileiit  we  Um      Uw».* 

bat  *  steadfast  *  is  crossed  out,  and  *  simple ' 
written  above. 

*'  A  similar  change  is  made  in  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  stanza,  where  *simpleness' 
is  substituted  for  'steadfastness.'  The 
change  from  'steadfast'  to  'simple  '  was 
not  made,  probably  through  oversight,  in 
the  first  verse  of  tHe  second  stanza.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  what  epithet  Mr. 
Lowell  would  have  chosen  to  complete  the 
first  verse  of  the  third  stanza.  C.  £.  N.'* 

Strong,  simple,  silent  are  the  [stead- 
fast] laws 

That  sway  this  universe,  of  none  with- 
stood, 

Unconscious  of  man's  outcries  or  ap- 
plause, 

Or  what  man  deems  his  evil  or  his  good; 

And  when  the  Fates  ally  them  with  a 
cause 

That  wallows  in  the  sea -trough  and 
seems  lost, 

Drifting  in  danger  of  the  reefs  and  sands 

Of  shallow  counsels,  this  way,  that  way, 
tost, 

Strength,  silence,  simpleness,  of  these 
three  strands 

They  twist  the  cable  shall  the  world  hold 
fast 

To  where  its  anchors  clutch  the  bed-rock 
of  the  Past. 


Stnmg,  simple,  silent,  therelora  sncli 

was  he 
Who  helped  us  in  onr  need  ;  the  eternal 

law 
That  who  can  saddle  Opportunity 
Is  God's  elect,  though  many  a  mortal 

flaw 
May  minish  him  in  eyes  that  closely  see. 
Was  verified  in  him :  what  need  we  say    ' 
Of  one  who  made  snooess  where  oihen 

failed. 
Who,  with  no  light  save  tiiiat  of  common 

day. 
Struck  hard,  and  stiU  struck  on  till  For- 
tune quailed. 
But  that  (so  dft  the  Noms)  a  doperate 

van 
Ne'er  fell  at  last  to  one  who  was  not 

wholly  man. 

A  iaob  all  prose  where  Time's  [benig* 

nantj  haze 
Softens  no  raw  edge  yet,  nor  makea  all 

fair 
With  the  beguiling  light  of  Taniahed 

days; 
This  is  relentless  granite,  bleak  and  bare, 
Ronghhewn,  and  scornful  of  sesthetic 

phrase; 
Nothine  is  here  for  fancy,  naught  for 

dreams. 
The   Present's    hard    uncompromising 

light 
Accents  all  vulgar  outlines,  flaws,  and 

seams, 
Yet  vindicates   some  pristine  natnial 

rijrht 
O'ertopping  that  hereditary  grace 
Which  marks  the  gain  or  loss  of  some 

time-fondled  race. 

So  Marine  looked,  methinks,  and  Crom- 
well so, 
Not  in  the  purple  horn,  to  those  tbej  leil 
Nearer  for  that  and  costlier  to  the  foe. 
New  moulders  of  old  forms,  by  nature 

bred 
The  exhaustless  life  of  manhood's  seeds 

to  show. 
Let  but  the  ploughshare  of  portentous 

times 
Strike  deep  enough  to  reach  them  where 

they  lie : 
Despair  and  danger  are  their  fostering 

climes. 
And  their  best  sun  bursts  from  a  stormy 

sky: 
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He  was  onr  man  of  men,  nor  would 

abate 
The  QtiDost  dae  manhood  could  claim 

of  fate. 

Nothing  ideal,  a  plain-people's  man 
At  the  first  glance,  a  more  deliberate  ken 
Finds  type  primeval,  theirs  in  whose 

yeins  ran 
Such  blood  as  quelled  the  dragon  in  his 

den. 
Made  harmless  fields,  and  better  worlds 

began: 
He  came  grim-silent,  saw  and  did  the 

deed 
That  was  to  do ;  in  his  master-grip 
Our  sword  flashed  joy ;  no  skill  of  words 

could  breed 
Such   sure   conyiction    as    that  dose- 
clamped  lip ; 
He  slew  our  dragon,  nor,  so  seemed  it, 

knew 


He  had  done  more  than  any  simplest 
man  might  do. 

Tet  did  this  man,  war-tempered,  stem 

as  steel 
Where  steel  opposed,  prove  soft  in  dyil 

•way; 
The  hand  hilt-hardened  had  lost  tact  to 

feel 
The   world's    base   coin,   and  glozing 

knaves  made  prey 
Of  him  and  of  the  entrusted  Common- 
weal; 
So  Truth  insults  and  will  not  be  denied. 
We  turn  our  eyes  away,  and  so  will 

Fame, 
As  if  in  his  last  battle  he  had  died 
Victor  for  us  and  spotless  of  all  blame. 
Doer  of  hopeless  tasks  which  praters 

ttirk, 
One  of  those  still  plain  men  that  do  the 

woxld's  rough  work. 
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A  boggar  through  the  world  un  1, 4. 

A  oamel-driTer,  angry  with  his  drudge,  498. 

A  heap  of  hare  and  splintery  cracs,  361. 

A  hundred  yean  I  they  're  quiduy  fled,  493. 

A  legend  that  grew  in  the  forest's  hush,  74. 

A  lUy  thou  wast  when  I  saw  thee  first,  9. 

A  poet  cannot  striye  for  despotism,  23. 

A  preMnce  both  by  nisht  and  day,  360. 

A  race  of  nobles  m^  aie  out,  101. 

A  stranger  came  one  night  to  Tussouf  *b  tent, 

376. 
About  the  oak  that  framed  this  chair,  of  old, 

449. 
Alike!  hate  to  be  your  debtor,  38S. 
Along  a  rirer-side,  I  know  not  where,  392. 
iimid  these  fragments  of  heroic  days,  468. 
An  ass  munched  thistles,  while  a  nightingale, 

497. 
**  And  how  could  you  dream  of  maeting  ?  "  473. 
Another  star  'neath  Time's  horison  dropped, 

106. 
Are  we,  tben,  wholly  fallen  ?    Can  it  be,  96. 
As  a  twig  trembles,  which  a  bird,  90. 
As^cleanaed  of  Tiber's  and  ObliTion's  slime, 

A  8,  flake  by  flake,  the  beetling  ayalanches,  92. 
AM  Uf e  runs  on,  the  road  grows  strange,  4S9, 
As  sinks  the  sun  behind  yon  alien  hills,  468. 
As  the  broad  ocean  endlessly  upheaveth,  22. 
At  Camao  in  Brittany,  dose  <m  the  bay,  460. 
At  length  arrived,  your  book  I  take,  446. 
At  twenty  we  fancied  the  blest  Middle  Ages,  492. 
Ay,  pale  and  dlent  maiden,  18. 

B,  taught  by  Pope  to  do  his  good  by  stealth, 

498. 
Beauty  on  nnr  kearth-stooe  biasing  I  377. 
Beloved,  in  tibe  nolq^  dty  here,  22. 
Beneath  the  trees,  386. 
Bo^dng  thyself  in  dust  before  a  Book,  99. 

Can  this  be  thou  who,  lean  and  pale,  87. 
Come  back  before  the  hirds  are  flown,  464. 
«( Gome  forth ! "  my  catbird  calls  to  me,  389. 
Curtis,  whose  Wit,  with  Fancy  arm  in  arm,  461. 

Dear  common  flower,  that  grow'st  beside  ttie 
way,  83. 

Dear  M. By  way  of  saving  time,  161. 

Dear  Sir, — Tou  wish  to  know  my  notions,  196.. 
Dear  Bir,  —  Tour  letter  come  to  han*,  289. 
Dear  Wendell,  why  need  count  the  years,  446. 
Death  never  came  so  xdgh  to  me  before,  87. 
Don't  believe  in  the  Flyfaig  Dutchman  ?  488. 
Down  'mid  the  tangled  roots  of  things,  383. 


.»  I  a  sons  or  two  could  make,  281. 
■nteaneed  I  ww  a  tUob  in  the  cloud,  480. 
Bra  pules  in  Heaven  the  morning  stac.  461b 


Fisir  as  a  summer  dream  was  Margaret,  27. 
Far  over  Blf-land  poets  stretch  their  sway,  469L 
Far  Uirough  the  memory  shines  a  happy  day, 

407. 
Far  up  on  Katahdin  thou  towereat,  63. 
Far  'yond  this  narrow  parapet  of  Time,  23. 
Fit  for  an  Abbot  of  Theleme,  380. 
''  For  this  true  noUeoess  I  seek  In  vain,"  20. 
Frank-hearted  hostess  of  the  fleld  and  wood, 

343. 
From  the  oloaeHthnt  windows  gleams  no  spark, 

Full  oft  the  pathway  to  her  door,  499. 

GIddings,  far  rougher  names  than  thine  have 

grown,  26. 
Go !  leave  me.  Priest ;  my  soul  would  be,  76. 
God  I  do  not  let  my  loved  ohm  die,  16. 
God  mskes  sech  nights,  all  white  an'  still,  233. 
€k>d  sends  his  teachers  unto  every  age,  46. 
Godminster  ?    Is  it  Fancy's  pUy  ?  Sto. 
Gold  of  the  reddening  sunset,  backward  thrown, 

470. 
Ckme,  gone  from  us  I  and  shaE  we  see,  1. 
Great  souL  thou  sittest  wiUi  me  in  my  room,  21. 
Great  truths  are  p<nrtions  of  the  soul  of  man,  20. 
Guvener  B.  is  a  sensible  man,  180. 

He  came  to  Florence  long  ago,  864. 

He  qwke  of  Bums :  men  rude  and  rough,  44. 

He  stood  upon  the  world's  broad  threshold; 
wide,  24. 

He  who  first  stretched  his  nerres  of  subtile 
wire,  476. 

Heaven's  cup  held  down  to  me  I  drain,  89. 

Here  once  my  step  was  quickened,  367. 

"  Here  we  stan'  on  the  Ckmstitution,  by  thun- 
der I  "189. 

Hers  all  that  Earth  could  promise  or  bestow, 
460. 

Hers  is  a  spirit  deep,  snd  crystal-clear,  8. 

How  strange  are  the  freaks  of  memory  I  387. 

How  stitumes  with  the  tempest's  swdls,  37^. 

How  wasTworthy  so  divine  a  loss,  464. 

Hushed  with  broad  sunlight  Uee  the  hiU,  100. 

I  am  a  man  of  forty,  airs,  a  native  of  Bast  Had- 

dam,  337. 
I  ask  not  for  those  thoughts,  that  sudden  leap, 

20. 
I  call  as  fly  the  irrevocable  hours,  408. 
I  cannot  wink  that  thou  shouldst 

21. 

I  christened  yon  in  happier  days,  before,  447. 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  those  eyes,  466. 
I  did  not  praise  thee  when  the  crowd,  101. 
I  do  not  come  to  weep  above  thy  paU,  104. 
I  doii*t  moeh  appose,  nows'ever  I  should  ^len  U^ 

298. 


pass  away, 
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I  da  believe  la  Freedoa's  eenie.  192. 


I  go  to  tbe  ridge  In  the  foraet.368. 

I  grieve  not  tfaet  ripe  knowiedfo  takee  airay, 

2fiw 
I  had  e  little  dengfater,  90. 
[  h«Te  a  fancy :  how  ehall  I  bring  it,  476. 
I  hed  it  on  ray  mia*  lae*  time,  when  I  to  write 

ye  ■tarted,  2S6w 
I  kaiow  a  falcon,  swift  and  poerleee,  48. 
I  love  to  atart  out  arter  night  *•  begun,  246. 
I  need  not  praise  the  sweetness  of  his  song, 

388. 
I  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  boUi  of  us  know,  4SS. 
I  sat  and  watched  tbe  walls  of  night,  474. 
I  sat  one  evening  in  my  rooin,  81. 
[  saw  a  Bower  walking  slow,  ol. 
I  saw  the  twinkle  of  white  feet,  66. 
I  sent  you  a  message,  my  friens,  t*  ether  day, 

263. 
I  spoee  yon  reooUect  thet  I  explained  my  gennle 

views,  203. 
I  spoee  yea  wonder  ware  I  be ;  I  oan*k  tell,  fer 

uie  soul  o*  me,  196. 
I  swam  with  undulation  soft.  383. 
I  thank  ye,  my  frien*s,  for  toe  wanntti  o'  your 

gTeetin\  269. 
I  thought  eur  love  at  f uU.  bat  I  did  ^rr,  2S. 
I  treasure  in  secret  some  long,  fine  hair,  3tt. 
I,  walklns  the  fsmiliar  street,  461. 
I  was  with  thee  in  Heaven :  I  cannot  toll,  46& 
I  watched  a  moorland  torrent  run,  475. 
I  went  to  seek  for  Christ,  66w 
I  would  more  natures  wne  like  thine,  10. 
I  would  not  have  this  perfect  love  of  ears,  20. 
If  he  be  a  nobler  lover,  take  him,  604. 
U  I  let  faU  a  word  of  bitter  mirth,  420. 
If  I  wexe  the  rose  at  your  window,  499. 
In  a  small  chamber,  friendises  and  unseen,  108. 
In  good  old  times,  which  means,  you  knew,  606. 
In  his  tower  mt  the  poet,  16. 
In  lifers  small  things  be  resolute  and  grsat,  498. 
In  the  old  days  of  awe  and  keen-eyed  wonder, 

11. 
In  town  I  hear,  scarce  wakened  yet,  466. 
In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge,  499. 
Into  the  sunshine,  10. 
It  is  a  mere  wild  rosebud,  44. 
It  don't  seem  hardly  right,  John,  252. 
It  mounts  athwart  the  windy  hill,  890. 
It  was  past  the  hour  of  trysting,  79. 
It 's  some  consid'ble  of  a  spell  senoe  I  haln*t 
writ  no  letters,  287. 

Leaves  fit  to  have  been  poor  Juliet's  cradle- 
rhyme,  451. 

Let  othetA  wonder  what  &ir  face,  604. 

Light  of  triumph  in  her  eyes,  472. 

Look  on  who  will  in  apathy,  and  stifle  they  who 
can,  82. 

Maiden,  when  snch  a  soul  as  thine  is  bom,  21. 

Mary,  Kiiico  fintt  I  knew  thee,  to  this  hour,  28. 

Men  my  the  sullen  instrument,  889. 

Men !  whose  boont  it  is  that  ye,  66. 

My  coachman,  in  the  moonlight  there,  866. 

My  day  began  not  till  the  twilight  fell,  466. 

My  heart,  I  cannot  «till  it,  474. 

My  Love,  I  have  no  fear  that  thou  shoiftdst  die, 

21. 
My  name  Is  Water:  I  have  sped,  96. 
My  sonl  was  like  th§  sea,  9. 
My  worthy  friend,  A.  Gordon  Knott,  823. 


Kever,  sorely,  was  holier  man,  78. 
New  Sngland's  poet,  rich  in  love  as  yean,  460. 
Mine  year*  have  sUpt  like  honr^laas  eand,  356. 
No?     Hes  he?     He  haint,  though?      Wat? 

Voted  sgin  him?  18i. 
Nor  deem  ne  lived  unto  himeelf  alone,  44& 
Not  alwavs  nnimpeded  can  I  pray,  862. 
Not  Bs  all  other  women  are,  5. 
Now  BiOm,  the  son  of  Heriulf,  had  lU  days,  988. 

O  days  endeerad  to  every  Muse,  488. 

**0  Dryad  feet,"  472. 

O  dwellers  in  the  valley-land,  79. 

0  Land  of  Pxomise !  from  what  Pfegah*s  height, 

65. 
0  moonlight  deep  and  tender,  19. 
0,  wandttring  dim  on  the  extzemeet  edge,  63. 
Of  all  the  myriad  moods  of  mind,  92. 
Oft  round  my  hall  of  portrsitare  I  fasc,  468L 
Oh,  tell  me  lees  or  tell  me  more,  4^ 
Old  events  have  modem  meanings;  only  that 

survives,  872. 
Old  Friend,  fafewell !    Tour  kindly  door  agF'**, 

On  this  wild  waste,  where  never  blossom  came. 

604. 
Onoe  git  a  smell  o*  mask  into  a  draw,  774. 
Onoe  hardly  In  a  cycle  bloesometh,  22. 
Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  pool,  962. 
One  after  one  the  stars  have  risen  and  eel,  SSw 
One  feast,  of  holr  days  the  crest,  377. 
One  kias  from  au  others  prevents  me,  467. 
Opening  one  day  a  book  of  mine,  47<L 
Our  love  is  not  a  fading,  earthly  flower,  34. 
Oar  ship  lay  tambling  m  an  angry  eea,  397. 
Over  hia  keys  the  musing  organist,  107. 

PhoBbus,  sitting  one  dsjin  a  laorel-tree'aabMleL 
119.  ^^ 

Praiseat  Law,  friend?  We,  too,  Jove  Ik  mneh 
as  they  that  love  it  best,  94. 

Proraed  on  the  marah,  a  dwdling  now  I  aee, 

Punotorum  garretoe  ooleni  et  oellara  Quinone, 

Babbi  Jehoeha  aaed  to  say,  377. 
Reader !    Walk  up  at  once  (it  will  soon  be  too 
late),  113. 

Rippling  through  thy  branches  goes  the  ana- 
shine,  80. 

Said  Christ  oar  Lord,  "  I  wIU  go  and  see,'*  96. 
Seat  of  sll  woes?    Thoagh  Nafeare*s  firm  de- 
cree, 470. 
She  gave  me  all  that  woman  csn,  465. 
Slaell,  whoee  lips,  than  mine  more  cold,  47& 
Ship,  blest  to  bear  snch  freight  aoitMS  the  Mw^*, 

Shy  soul  and  stalwart,  man  of  patient  will,  448. 
Bilencioso  por  la  puerta,  4C7. 
Sisters  two,  all  praise  to  you,  61. 

Skilled  to  poll  wires,  he  baffles  Natoie'a  hope. 
496.  ^ 

Sleep  is  Death's  hnage,  —  poets  tell  ns  ao.4GI. 
Bo  dreamy.eoft  the  notes,  so  far  away,  |70. 
Some  sort  of  heart  I  know  is  hen,  86w 
Sometimes  come  peases  of  calm,  when  tlw  nak 

bard,  holdins  hts  heart  back,  463. 
Somewhere  in  India,  upon  a  time,  338. 
Spirit,  that  rarely  comeek  BOW,  SSL 
StiU  thirteen  yean :  *tlsaatamn 
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StocMi  th«  tall  Arebftng*!  wetghing,  £08. 

Strong,  simple,  silent  are  the  [steadfut]  laws, 
606. 

Swiftly  the  politic  jroes:  is  it  darlc?  — he  bor- 
rows a  lantern,  4w. 

Thank  Ood,  he  saw  voa  last  in  pomp  of  Hay, 

447. 
Tkanks  to  fha  artist,  mtnt  on  my  wall,  400. 
That  'a  a  rather  bold  speooh,  my  Lord  Baoon, 

473. 
The  BardUng  oame  when  by  a  riTer  grew,  873. 
the  oentuiy  nnmbera  f ocunooro  years,  475. 
Tlie  cordage  oreaks  and  ratUes  m  the  wind,  66. 
The  danddons  and  buttercups,  863. 
The  eieotric  nerre,  whose  instantaneous  thrill, 

437. 
The  firo  is  burning  dear  and  blithely,  376. 
The  hope  of  Troth  grows  stronger,  day  by  day, 

The  Uttle  sate  was  reached  at  last,  366. 

The  love  of  all  things  springs  from  love  of  ont^, 

22. 
The  Maple  puts  her  corals  on  in  Ifay,  460. 
The  mtMpelt  scrawl,  upon  the  wall,  4136. 
Tbi6  moon  shines  white  and  silent,  16. 
The  New  World's  sons,  from  England's  breasts 

we  drew,  408. 
The  next  whose  fortune  *t  was  a  tale  to  tell, 

477. 
The  niffht  is  dark,  the  stinging  sleet,  14. 
The  old  Chief,  feeling  now  w^lnigh  his  end,  64. 
The  path  from  me  te  you  that  led,  463. 
The  pipe  came  safe,  and  welcome  too,  446. 
The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lauds,  16. 
The  same  good  blood  that  now  rcAlls,  97. 
The  sea  is  lonely,  the  sea  is  dreary,  2. 
The  snow  had  Iwguu  in  the  gloaming,  860. ' 
The  tower  of  old  Saint  Nicholas  soued  upward 

to  the  skies,  60. 
The  wind  is  roistering  out  of  doors,  843. 
The  wisest  man  could  ask  no  moro  of  Fate,  448. 
The  world  tome  mild ;  democracy,  they  say,  491. 
There  aro  who  triumph  in  a  losing  cause,  102. 
Then  came  a  youth  upon  the  eaith,  44. 
Then  lay  upon  the  ocean's  shon,  ^2. 
Then  never  vet  ^as  flower  fair  in  vain,  21. 
Therefon  thmk  not  the  Past  is  wise  alone,  28. 
These  pearls  of  thought  in  Persian  gulfs  wen 

bred,  446. 
Thpse  rugged,  wintry  days  I  scarce  could  bear, 

24. 
Tht^y  pass   me  by  like  shadows,  crowds   sa 

crowds,  24. 
Thick-rodiing,  like  an  ocean  vast,  9. 
Thh  is  the  midnight  of  the  centuiy, — hark! 

353. 
Thin  kind  o'  sogerin*  aint  a  mite  like  our  Octo- 
ber trainin*,  176. 
This  little  blossom  from  afar,  5. 
Thou  lookM8t  on  me  all  yesternight,  17. 
Thou  want  the  fairest  of  all  man-made  things, 

502. 
Though  old  the  thought  and  oft  ezpnst,  358. 
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